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TRADE  AND  FOREIGN  PLANTATIONS, 


My  Lords, 


I  have  the  honor  jto  solicit  your  Lordships'  acceptance 
of  a  Work,  which  has,  for  its,  object,  an  increase  of 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  country. 

The  means  I  have  pointed  out,  for  the  attainment 
of  these  ends,  are  such  as  require  all  of  them  protec- 
tion,    some    of     them    encouragement,     and    fostering 
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attention  and  care.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have 
taken  the  yij;)erty  ^;f  ^dijCJ^tip^  my  labpurs  to  your 
Lordships.  The  world  will  admit,  at  least,  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Dedication. 

I    shall    be     highly     gratified,    if    the  Work    now 

submitted  to  the  consideration  of  your  Lordships,  shall 
be  found,  in  any  degree,  conducive  to  the  general 
Interests  of  the    British  Empire. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 

Your.  Lordships 

Mjost  obedient, 

And- very  humble  servant, 

J.  JEPSON  oddy; 

Londony  1st  /lugust^  1805. 
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PREFACE. 


X  HJE  uncommDn  circmmtances  of  the  preseot  times,  when  commerce 
i§.  forced  from  its.  usual  channels^  may  sufficiently  apologize  for  my 
offering  some  itiformation  relative  to  those  new  and  circuitous  routes 
of  carrying  on  business  with  the  Continent  of  Europe,  which  it  is 
become  necessary  to,  adopt. 

The  commerce  of  Britain  must  either  decline,  or  new  channels  and 
modes  of  carrying  it  on  be  sought  after,  encouraged,  and  adopted :  for,, 
where  shall  we  find  a  sufficient  market  for  our  East  and  West  India 
produce,  and  our  home,  manufactures,  when  shut  out  fronr  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  ? 

Every  material  circumstance  here  developed  would  certainly  be 
known,  in  process  of  time :  but  men  engaged  in  commerce  have  no 
time  to  lose.  I  therefore  hope,  that  what  I  now  offer  will  be  found 
useful.   I  shall  preface  the  subject  with  a  few  general  remarks. 

There  is  no  information  yet  published,  relative  to  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Continent;  through  the  medium  of  the  Northern 
Channels,  sufficiently  detailed  and  comprehensive,  for  the  use  of  the^ 
Btitish  Merchant :  and,  as  accuracy  of  detail  may  be  claimed,  without 
apprehending  an  imputation  of  vanity,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  I  have  had,  and  cultivated  opportunities  of  becoming,  in  some' 
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measure,  qualified  for  the  task  I  have  undertaken.  Personal  observa- 
tions, with  experience,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  a  life  of  active 
occupation,  having  given  me  peculiar  advantages,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  point  out  many  things  hitherto  little  known  ;  and  which 
will  be  highly  useful  to  the  landed  Proprietors,  Merchants,  Manu- 
facturers, Ship-Owners,  and  Underwriters  of  Great  Britain. 

While  Great  Britain  is  engaged  in  a  contest  with  an  implacable 
foe,  who  aims  at  the  annihilation  of  her  political  existence,  by  the 
ruin  of  her  commerce,  it  must  afford  the  highest  satisfaction  to  every 
friend  to  his  country  to  know,  that,  even  if  the  Continent  remain  in  its 
present  situatioui^  there  are  new,  wide,  and  secure  channels,  by  which 
her  trade  may  be  carried  on,  through  the  ]^orth  of  Europe  and  Ger- 
many, .  to  Switzerland,  Austria,  It^ly,  and  even  to  Turkey ;  to  which 
last  country  a  new,  expeditious,  and  cheap  route  is  pointed  out,  and 
some  interesting  details  given- 

Under  the  present  circumstances  it  becomes  of  importance  to  shew, 
that  the  trade  with  the  Northern  Powers  is  more  beneficial  to  them 
than  to  Great  Britain.  In  doing  this,,  it  will  be  demonstrated,  that 
their  jealousies  respecting  tlie  commercial  prosperity  of  this  Country 
originate  in  mistaken  notions,  both  of  our  interests  aijd  their  own,  and 
that,  though  the  disadvantages  arising  from  a  suspension  of  that  trade 
would  doubtless  be  great,  both  to  the  Northern  Nations  and  to  the 
British  Empire,  they  would  be  far  greater  to  the  former  than  to  the 
lijttter  ;  for,  neither  the  French  trade  nor  any  other  could  compensate  to  ' 
them  for  the  loss  of  the  British  comnticrce  ;  while  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  find  in  its  own  unimproved,  un- 
explored, various,. and  vast  resources,  ntieans  of  uniting  individual  gain 
and  prosperity  with  public  security  and  greatness. 
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To  Ulusirate  these  important  poinia,  to  shew  how  trade  in  general, 
and  to  the  North  of  Europe  in  particular,  may  be  combined  and  ex* 
tended  to  the  benefit  of  all  parties ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  the 
disadvantage  that  would  accrue  from  the  loss  and  interruption  of  that 
trade  might  be  made  up  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  opportu- 
nities it  would  afford  of  introducing  and  extending  various  branches 
of  manufactures,  is  one  of  the  main  designs  of  the  work  now  offered 
to  the  public. 

It  appears  to  me  particularly  important  to  prove^  that  though  our 
trade  to  the  interior  of  the  continent,  by  the  North  of  Europe,  be  very 
beneficial,  yet  our  trade  to  the  northern  nations  themselves  is  far 
from  being  so;  the  Reader,  therefore,  will  please  to  attend  to  the 
distinction  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

The  northern  powers  treat  us,  in  our  commercial  intercourse,  as 
if  we  were  dependent  upon  them;  when,  in  fact,  theirs  are  the  onlj 
branches  of  trade,  the  balance  of  which  is  considerably  against  us. 

To  set  this  matter  in  its  proper  light  is  among  the  particular  objects 
of  the  present  publication.  And,  as  I  attribute  my  knowledge  of  the 
subject  not  to  superior  abilities,  but  to  peculiar  advantages  in  point 
of  local  information,  derived  from  a  long  residence  abroad;  so  my 
aim  has  been  to  give  useful  information  in  the  most  intelligible  form  in. 
my  power,  without  pretending  to  any  of  the  niceties  of  Composition, 
to  which  I  am  conscious  I  have  no  pretensions. 

This  work  I  began  last  year,  and  in  the  progress,  finding  that 
many  materials  were  wanting,  I  again  visited  the  Continent,  to 
procure  authentic,  more  recent,  and  accurate  infonnation,  on  various 
points  of  importance. 
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The  Tolume  concludes  witk  ^  short  aaalysb  of  the  if  hole  of  !oirf  fo- 
reign commerce,  shewing^  that^  as  it  is  liable  to  great  Aoctuatibntf  ind 
changes,  true  policy  directs  us  to  stud j  and  cultivate  thbse  iiitdrna) 
resources,  which  may  counterbalance  them,  and  preserve  the  proqiefity 
of  the  country-.  *  -        :        \  / 
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Of  the  Facility  of  carrying  on  Commerce  with  the  Interior  of  the  Continent^ 
by  Means  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Norih  of  Germany^  where  it 
flourished  earlier  than  in  Englandy  France^  or  Holland;  illustrated 
with  an  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Commerce  rn  those  Parts. 
—  Of  the  Hanseatic  Towns. — The  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780.  —  The 
Gonventio7i  between  the  Northern  Powers  and  Great  Britain^  m  1801* 
— The  Present  State  of  those  Countries. 

X  HE  British  nation,  in  the  plenitude  of  corajnercial  success,  nnist' 
naturally  feel  as  all  nations,  and  all  bodies  politic,  and  all  individuals 
do,  in  similar  circumstances.  It  must  feel  bold  and  confident,  but  it 
should  be  attentive  to  avoid  becoming  rash  to  risk,  or  negligent 
to  preserve  that  happy  pre-eminence  to  which  it  has  attained. 

The  history  of  aU  nations  shews  that  wealth  and  prosperity  are 
much  more  easily  obtained  than  they  are  preserved ;  for,  though 
many  nations  have  risen  to  wealth  and  power,  yet,  no  one  has  yet  found 
the  art  of  preserving  tljem  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
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The  case  is  a  very  natural  one,  for  commerce  brings  with  it  affluence 
and  habits  of  thinking-and  acting  that  are  contrary  to  that  disposition 
to  save  and  to  produce,  from  which  all  wealth  is  originally  derived- 

But,  if  the  example  of  all  other  nations ;  if  the  history  of  the  world, 
for  three  thousand  years,  be  not  sufficient  to  inculcate  this  principle;  let 
us  look  to  the  care  and  pains  with  which  our  ancestors  laboured  to  pro- 
cure us  those  blessings  we  now  enjoy :  —  Let  the  example  of  Edward  III, 
Henry  VIL  Elizabeth,  and,  (with  a  few  exceptions,)  of  all  their  suc- 
cessors, and  of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  have  some 
influence;  at  least,  let  us  not  imagine  that  Britain  has  become  flou- 
rishing, without  great  attention  and  care,  and  then  we  shall  certainly 
have  the  good  sense  to  conceive  that  attention  a\id  care  are  necessary 
to  preserve,  what  they  were  so  essential  to  create. 

At  the  present  time,  the  prosperity  of  this  empire  is  attacked  alto- 
gether in  a  new  way.  Our  enemy,  the  most  bitter  one  we  ever  had, 
aims  at  increasing  our  expenses,  and  diminishing  our  means  of  sup- 
porting them,  as  the  surest  way  of  bringing  on  our  ruin ;  and  it  is  a  . 
fact,  that,  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Europe,  our  com* 
merce  is  at  a  stand.     It  is  totally  interrupted. 

It  is  now  only  by  the  channels  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  that 
we  can  supply  the  continent  of  Europe,  either  with  British  manufac- 
tures x)r  colonial  produce.    TLlie  channels  are  some  of  them  new,  and 
others  of  great  antiquity .    They  are  important,  and  not  yet  generally 
untlerstood;  it  is,  therefore,  natural  and  reasonable  to  expect  the  atten- 
tion of  a,ll  such  as  are  anxious  for  the  commercial  success  of  this   na- 
tion, or  who  are  connected  with  that  important  source  of  our  prosperityi 
For  the  better  understanding  the   subject,  and  that  the  mind  of 
the  reader  may  be  more  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  the  northern  channels  of  trade,  some   details  will   be  given, 
tending   to   illustrate  the    progress  by   which   this  nation,    and   the 
pations  of  the  North,  have  arrived  at  their  present  state;  what  ar6 
their  interests;  where  they  agree,  and  where  they  are  opposed  to  each 
other.  ' 

Some  observations  will  be  found,  tending  to  shew  that  the  nations  of 
tlie  North  have  not  looked  on  this  country,  and  its  commercial  pros'-  ^ 
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perity,  with  Jthat  ftiehdly  complacency  that  might  have  boon  cxprctccU 
or  that  their  own  interests  require.  They  have  looked  upon  us  as 
rivals,  when  they  should  have  considered  us  as  their  best  friends  and 
customers.  They  are  countries  abounding  in  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
this  is  a  nation  that  purchases,  manufactures,  and  consumes,  more  than 
any  nation  evei*  did ;  it  buys  largely,  and  pays  liberally;  what  farther 
can  nations,  producing. more  than  they  consume,  desire,  than  to  sec 
such  a  people  flourish  by  its  industry,,  arid  deal  with  them  for  what 
they  do  not  want  to  keep  ? 

Let  any  of  the  powers  in  question  see  who  purchases  the  most  of 
their  produce;  who  pays  for  their  commodities  with  ready  money,  and 
gives  their  merchants  credit,  thereby  enriching  all  classes  of  persons 
in  their  countries  ?  They  will  find  it  is  Great  Britain  :  — yes,  and  that 
Britain  only  supplies  them  with  what  they  cannot  supply  themselves. 

Would  those  countries  aspire  at  supplying  others,  and  receive  nothing 
but  money  in  return ;  let  them  look  at  the  fate  of  France,  when  it 
followed  that  mistaken  plan,  under  the  auspecies  of  Colbert,  a  minister 
who  has  obtained  the  name  of  Great.  AVhat  is  received  from  Russia, 
from  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  may  be  obtained  by  other  means :  but 
England  does  not  apply  elsewhere.  She  pays  a  grrea^t  balance  with- 
out reluctance ;  but,  if  the  system,  of  duties  and  prohibitions  is  carried 
too  far,  it  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  change  in  her  conduct.  The 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Northern  nations  is  already  i\nmense :  they 
ought  not  to  seek  to  augment  it. 

The  cities  on  the  south  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  where  commerce  first 
flourished  in  any  northern  clime,  may  again  become  the  depositories 
of  commercial  riches ;  and  as  the  wild  warlike  spirit  of  France  and 
Spain  banished  industry  to  the  North,  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  same  cause  may  again  produce  the  same  effect;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
not  a  little  singular,  that  the  last  twelve  years  have  restored  to  pros- 
perity many  of  those  places  which  had  been  on  the  decline  since  the  ' 
great  Southern  nations  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  But  those  great 
Southern  nations  have  once  more  adopted  a  system  of  warfare,  of  con- 
quest, and  oppression,  calculated  to  banish  industry  and  commerce, 
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which  have  again  fled  to  the  North,  where  there  is  still  the  same  wish 
to  cherish,  and  a  much  greater  power  to  protect  tlian  formerly. 

That  we  may  fairly  see  how  to  compare  the  present  with  the  past, 
and  appreciate  the  actual  situation  of  affairs,  let  us  review  the  history 
of  the  northern  nations,  and  of  our  own,  from  the  times  when  com* 
merce  first  left  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Sind  took  up  ita 
abode  on  those  of  the  Baltic. 

The  borders  of  the  Baltic  Sea  were  totally  unknown  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  whose  conquests  had  not  extended  beyond  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine.* 

The  Danes  were  the  first  people,  living  On  the  Baltic  Sea,  who  had 
any  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Their  piracies  by  sea 
and  inroads  on  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  are  known  since  the 
eighth  century;  and  AVaerdenhagen,  in  his  Restitution  of  decayed 
Intelligence,  p.  101,  1628,  supposes  the  year  758  to  be  that  in  which 
the  Danes  first  fortified  the  Netherlands,  by  driving  piles,  and  making 
banks  when  the  tide  was  low.  The  same  cause  that  occasioned  their 
emigration  to  other  parts,  viz.  a  degree  of  population  above  the  power 
of  the  country  to  maintain,  most  probably  led  them  to  try  to  increase 
the  extent  of  their  own  country,  by  rescuing  part  of  it  from  the  sea* 
The  same  author  thinks  that  the  sea  not  only  covered  Holland  and 
Zealand,  but  also  Flanders  and  Brabant;  and  that,  in  the  country  of 
Liege,  the  city  of  Tongres  was  once  a  sea-port. 

It  is  at  any  rate  certain,  that  the  adjacent  country  must  not  only 
have  been  well  peopled,  but  that  the  inhabitants  must  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  a  considerable  share  of  art  and  knowledge  to  have  made  em- 
bankments to  resist  the  force  of  the  sea:  that  being  the  case,  the  south 
shore  of  the  Baltic,  which  is  adjacent,  must  have  been  fully  peopled 
before  the  seventh  century. 

*  History  is  very  deficient  in  giving  accounts  of  the  state  of  Germany  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans^  and  geography  being  little  understood^  and  the  use  of  maps  almost  unknown^ 
there  is  no  method  of  finding  out  what  were  the  precise  boundaries  of  their  empire  to  the 
north.  Cologne^  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Europe^  appears  to  have  been  the  farthest, 
point  to  which  their  empire  extended  in  that  direction. 
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We  find,  from  Guichardini's  description  of  the  Netherlands,  that  the 
city  of  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  was  founded  in  76O  of  the  Christian  aera, 
and  that  it  was  partly  built  from  the  ruins  of  a  town  that  stood  on  the 
same  spot  before,  and  named  from  a  bridge  that  was  near  the  place. 
If  that  was  so,  the  sea  must  have  b6en  dammed  out  from  that  coun- 
try at  a  much  earlier  period. 

The  city  of  Brandenburgh,  according  to  the  royal  author  who  lias 
written  the  memoirs  of  the  house  whose  name  it  bears,  was  founded 
416  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  but,  as  the  truth  of  this  depends 
on  oral  tradition,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  by  any  means  certain. 
It  is,  however,  not  to  be  disputed,  that,  when  Charlemagne  subdued 
Germany,  then  divided  into  a  number  of  states,  Braiidenburgh  was 
a  very  ancient  city. 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne;  the  most  powerful  of  the  Saxon  princes 
was  Wittikind,  whose  capital  was  the  village  of  Eresburg^  a  place 
without  any  fortifications  ;  and  the  present  cathedral  of  Minden  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  his  palace. 

When  Charlemagne  invaded  the  Saxons,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Elbe,  the  Danes  assisted  them  both  by  sea  and  land,;  three  hundred! 
ships  were  sent  to  ravage  the  coast  of  France;  and  so  stoutly  did  the 
Saxons  defend  themselves,  that  the  last  battle  fought  by  Wittikind 
against  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  784,  lasted  three  whole  days  ;  and,  in 
a  few  years  after,  the  conqueroi*  transplanted  ten  thousand  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  Saxony  into  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Switzerland. 

It  was  about  the  same  time,  that  the  Danes,  and  their  Saxon  neigh- 
bours begun  to  make  inroads  on  the  British  islands,  so  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Baltic,  on  the  south,  understood  war  and  navigation, 
and  it  is  probable  that  part  of  their  fleets  must  have  passed  the  Sound ; 
for,  as  they  were  under  the  dominion  of  Charlemagne  to  the  south  and 
west,  they  could  not  have  come  from  any  port  farther  south  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe. 

In  the  year  800,  the  conquest  of  Saxony  was  completed  by  Charle- 
magne ;  but,  as  he  had  proceeded  in  his  conquests  over  the  Pagans, 
one  purpose  of  which  was  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  he  founded 
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bishopricks  as  he  proceeded  in  subduing  the  country;  and  the  followw 
ing  was  the  order  of  their  creation : 

VEAa. 

Osnaburg      -    *    -    -  772 

Halberstadt  •     -     -     -  776 

Bremen   -----  779 

Minden 780 

Paderborn    -     -    -    -  784 

Magdeburg  -    -    -    -  784 

Munster  -----  784 

Verden     -----  786 

Heldershem  -    -    -    -  796 

Hamburg      -    -    .    -  798 

Those  dates  shew  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Germany;  but  the  Sclavi,  or  Sclavonians,  or  Nortalbingi,  were  not 
converted  till  the  twelfth  century,  by  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Sax- 
ony and  Bavaria.  The  Nortalbingi,  so  called  from  living  north  of  the 
Elbe,  were  bounded  by  the  Vistula  on  the  east>  and  the  Baltic  on  the 
north,  including  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  the  islands  of  Rugen  and 
Usedom,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder. 

AVhen  Christianity  was  introduced,  a  connexion  that  was  very  slen- 
der before  with  Italy  and  other  Christian  countries,  became  more  strict, 
the  manners  of  the  northern  people  grew  more  polished  :  by  degrees, 
the  produce  of  the  South  and  the  North  was  thus  interchanged,  and 
commerce  settled  on  the  south  shores  of  the  Baltic  ;  and,  along  with 
commerce,  many  arts  and  manufactures  were  introduced. 

Charlemagne,  while  he  introduced  Christianity  and  Commerce  into 
the  North  of  Europe,  revived  it  in  the  South-  He  rebuilt  Genoa,  that 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  and  restored  Florence,  which 
had  been  laid  in  ruins  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

The  revival  of  commerce  in  Europe  may  be  fixed  at  this  period, 
and  in  the  North  it  was  not  a  revival  but  an  introduction. 

The  Pagan  priests,  who  had  been  driven  from  the  converted  coun- 
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tries,  took  refuge  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  which  were  several  cen- 
turies fetter  in  embracing  the  Christian  religion. 

The  princes  both  of  Poland  and  Denmark  are  begun  to  be  reckon- 
ed from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century ;  and,  as  to  the  Norwegians, 
or  Normans,  nothing  in  their  history  can  be  depended  upon  before  this 
period. 

Dresden  was  founded  by  Charlemagne,  in  808,  as  the  castle  of  Ham- 
burg had  been  four  years  before.  Watch-towers,  with  fires,  were 
also  erected  by  the  same  monarch,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  Rhine, 
Seine,  and  Loire,  to  prevent  the  Danish  and  Norman  pirates  from 
ascending  the  rivers,  and  pillaging  the  country. 

-  Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  History  of  Commerce,  says,  that  those  inroads 
compelled  the  cities  near  the  Rhine  to  associate,  long  before  the  Han- 
seatic  League  existed. 

The  Danes  and  Normans,  with  ships  carrying  about  one  hundred 
men  each,  having  two  sails,  besides  oars,  in  845,  ventured  up  the  Seine, 
as  far  as  Paris,  from  which  the  inhabitants  fled  at  their  approach^ 
They  set  fire  to  the  town,  which  was  then  built  of  wood,  and  com- 
pelled the  successor  of  Charles  the  Great,  called  Charles  the  Bald, 
to  buy  them  ofi*  with  14,000  marks  of  silver. 

A  few  years  before,  they  had  ventured  up  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Cologne,, 
which  they  burned  also,  together  with  Nimeguen  and  Treves.  Even 
Spain  and  Italy  were  ravaged  in  several  parts,  and  the  British  Islands 
in  almost  every  quarter.  The  island  of  Walcheren  was  then  the  depot 
where  those  pirates  lodged  the  spoils  they  had  brought  off  from  other 
countries.  The  history  of  the  ninth  century  contains  little  else  than 
details  of  the  depredations  of  those  banditti,  and  the  feebleness  of 
Europe  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne. 

In  the  island  of  Usedom,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  the  Danes  de- 
stroyed the  city  of  Winet,  or  Vinetum ;  it  is  described,  by  many  wri- 
ters, as  a  magnificent,  opulent,  and  large  town,  inhabited  both  by 
Saxons  and  Vandals,  who,  while  they  lived  peaceably,  remained  safe. 
Waerdenhagen  says,  that,  though  the  spot  on  which  it  stood  was  then 
covered  by  the  sea,  the  remains  of  many  streets  and  magnificent 
buildings  might  in  his  time  still  be  seen. 
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\\  hen  it  wfts  destroyed,  Helmodus  says^  that  the  Swedes,  from  ihe 
Isle  of  Gothland,  carried  away  every  thing  that  was  valuable ;  from 
whence  sprung  the  splendor  of  Wisby,  once  so  famous,  which  ex- 
ceeded in  grandeur  Cologne  and  Nuremberg.  Wisby  is  in  the 
Isle  of  Gothland,  and  is  represented  as  having  become  the  emporium  of 
trade  in  the  northern  parts. 

Bremen  was  become  a  considerable  town  in  the  year  837;  it  was 
built  of  wcK)d,  and  had  three  churches. 

Zeric  Zee,  in  the  Isle  of  Schoen,  was  fortified  about  this  time,  (851). 
London  was  burnt  by  the  Danes;  and,  eleven  years  after,  the  town  of 
Brunswick  was  begun  to  be  built. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  century,  Alfred  the  Great,  havings  by  won* 
derfiil  efforts,  created  a  navy,  gave  the  Danes  a  battle  by  sea,  and 
defeated  them.  It  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  notice  here  what 
the  genius  of  one  man  can  sometimes  do  tp  the  whole  of  Europe. — 
Charles  the  Great,  of  Fiance,  had  kept  under  the  restless  banditti, 
who,  after  his  death,  laid  the  whole  of  Europe  under  contribution,  till 
Alfred  the  Great,  of  England,  under  the  most  eitraordinary  difficult 
ties,  raised  up  a  navy  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  some  awe.  A  fleet  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  was  defeated  and  most  of  them  sunk ; 
which  victory,  in  876,  was  followed  by  a  number  of  others^  gained  by 
that  great  prince. 

When  the  Danes  and  Normans  were  repulsed  from  England,  they 
took  and  ravaged  Ghent,  were  they  got  much  plunder  as  well  as  in  the 
contiguous  country,  and  in  the  northern  provinces  of  France. 

Bruges  was  fortified  in  890,  and,  becoming  secure  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  barbarians,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  its  future  wealth 
and  greatness. 

The  Normans,  under  Rollo,  who  had  his  depdt  on  the  Island  of  Wal- 
cheren,  after  their  repulse  from  England,  took  Rouen,  in  France,  and 
established  themselves  there,  giving,  ever  after,  their  name  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Normandy,  of  which  it  is  the  capitaL 

Though  Christianity  had  been  making  some  progress  in  Sclavonia, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  yet,  in  915,  the  Sclavonians  and 
Danes  attached  and  pillaged  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  nnwely  out  of 
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katred  to  the  followers  of  that  religion  ;  but  when  Henry  the  Fowler 
came  to  the  throne,  in  919^  he  fortified  Leipzig,  reduced  the  country 
to  obedience,  and  forced  the  Vandals  to  abandon  Brandenburg,  then 
fij^t  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  marquisate. 

The  principal  city  of  Sweden,  at  this  time  called  Pyrca,  or  Birk^  is 
represented,  by  Helmodus,  as  having  a  good  harbour  pn  the  Baltic  Sf3a, 
whither  the  ships  of  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  Sclayi,  and  other  Scy- 
thians, usually  resorted  for  commerce.  Adam,  of  Bremen,  speaks  of 
this,  as  a  splendid  city;  and,  in  speaking  of  Upsal,  says,  that  the 
pagan  temple  was  covered  with  gold.  It  wa9  not  far  distaiit  from 
Byrca ;  however,  it  appears  that  Stockholm  was  iiot  then  begun  to  be 
btdlt. 

Puffendorf  says,  that  Byrca  could  send  12,000  men  ipto  the  field> 
and  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  strongest  cities  of  Swedan. 

In  940,  the  first  charter  to  the  city  of  Magdeburg  was  dated  on  the 
7th  of  J-une.  Bardewick  was  then  the  chief  city  of  Saxony,  and  a  great 
emporium.  By  this  charter,  the  inhabitants  are  allowed  to  fortiij  their 
city  and  e3tablish  municipal  law.  It  is  likewise  to  be  a  free  city,  and 
its  inhabitants  are  to  be  free. 

In  972,  a  second  charter  was  granted  to  this  town,  directed  to  the 
merchants  and  their  successors,  by  which  they  are  granted  a  free  egreSs 
^nd  regress  widiout  paying  any  tolls  in  other  towns,  or  at  bridges, 
waters,  or  rivers,  excepting  only  the  customary  tolls  at  Mentz,  Co- 
k>gne,  TKel,  and  Bardewick;  wliich  are  the  same  privileges  enjoyed 
now  by  the  imperial  cities. 

^   Otbo  the  Great  fortified  likewise  the  cities  of  Hall,  Halberstadt,^ 
Heknstadt,  and  Quedlonburg. 

The  Christian  religion  made  considerable  progress  during  the  reign 
4i€  diis  emperor,  who  ccuiquered  the  Danes,  the  pagan  Hungarians, 
Vandals,  and  Bc^iemians. 

•  l!l)e£r9t  Geiman  siWer  mines  were  discovered  at  Gos  ar  in  Saxony, 
m  9S0 :  this  jiuccess  promoted  &rther  research,  and  many  others  were 
soon  after  discovered  in  different  parts  of  tlie  North.    . 

*  Hie  city  of  Aldenberg,  or  Oldenburg,  was  at  this  time  a  great  em- 
porium of  trade,  and  much  frequented  by  shipping,  till  its  harbour 
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was  destroyed  by  Margaret,  Queen  of  Denmark ;  after  which  it  fell  to» 
decay.  It  was  situated  within  thirty  miles  of  the  spot  where  Luheclc 
now  stands,  which  last  town  was  not  then  in  existence.  Cologne  was; 
at  this  time  (959)  erected  into  an  imperial  city,  whrch  implies  a  city: 
not  subjected  to  any  prince,  but  only  to  the  emperor. 

The  woollen  manufacture  in  Flanders  began  about  9G0,  and  fairs  on 
markets,  toll  free,  were  established  in  that  country  at  the  same  time.   ' 

In  966,  the  conversion  of  the  people  of  Denmark  to  the  Christiaa 
religion  was  completed.  ;   '     ' 

.  The  first  regulations  for  the  German  merchants,  at  the  Steel-yard,  m 
London,  were  made  in  979,  by  King  Ethelred.  llie  emperor's  meiU 
as  they  were  called,  coming  ta  the  Steel-yard,  were  accounted  worthy 
of  good  laws,  and  might  buy  ships;  but.  it  was  not  lawful  for  them* to 
forestal  the  markets  in  London.  They  were  to  pay  toll,  and,. at  Clirisl- 
mas,  two  grey  cloths  and  one  brown,  with  ten  pounds  of  pepper,. five 
pair  of  gloves,  two  vessels  of  vinegar,  and  as  much  at  Easter*  Suchr 
was  the  first  beginning  of  the  customs,  that  have  risen  to  such  a  height 
in  our  days ;  yet  this  is  but  about  eight  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago^ 
and  during  the  last  twenty  they  have  increased  more  in  araQuntthaa 
they  did  during  the  eight  hundred.  i  : 

In  1004,  the  emperor  Henry,  of  Bavaria,  granted  to  the  Archbishop- 
of  Bremen  and  his.  successors  power  to  establish  a.  fair  there,  to  ap- 
point fines,  collect  tolls,  and  regulate  the  weight  of  money,  ,which 
was  to  be  of  fine  silver ;  from  which  it  would  appeari,  that  money  wasi 
not  coined,  but  the  metal  weighed.  Mr.  Anderson  seems  to  think  this» 
strange,  as  there  were  coins  in  most  other  countries;  but  so  much  is 
to  be  set  do^Vn  for  local  customs,  that  nothing,  certain  is.  to  be  con-* 
eluded. 

It  was  about  tlie  same  time  that  Bremen  was  fortified,  and  thak 
Russia  was  reduced  to  become  tributary  to  Poland ;  the  SdaVoniang 
murdered  their  king,,  because  he  was  a  Christian,  relapsed  into  pagan- 
ism, and,  for  the  fifth  time,  beseiged  and  took  Hamburg,  merely  be-^ 
cause  it  was  inhabited  by  Christian^/  ;    ,  j 

Adam,  of  Bremen,  speaking  of  Julin,  in  the  Isle  of  WoUin,  opposite 
the  Oder,  in  the  year  1080^  calls  it  a  moit  renowned  city,  a  most  cele-» 
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l)iUted  mart,  both  for  Christians  iind  Greeks.  Tiiis.  city  lie  calls  the  first 
in  Europe,  and  that  it  was  filled  with  the  merchandise  of  all  the  north- 
-em  nations,  and  abounded  in  every  thing  that  was  curious  and  to  re. 
No  doubt  this  is  a  very  inaccurate  exaggeration,  but  it  prm^fes  that 
tmde  and  commerce  were  established  in  those  countries  at  that  time.  > 

Lubeck  was  founded  in  1140,  and  very  soon  increased,  «o  as  to 
becoixK  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  north  of  Germany,  owing  to 
its  convenient  situation  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  for  commerce  with  all  the 
4iations  on  its  confines. 

The  rapid  pTOsperity  of  Lubeck  excited  both  envy  and  emulation'; 
and  the  ^nvy  soon  was  extended  to  all  the  towns,  that  by  their  effoi'te 
-to  equal  Lubeck  became  prosperous,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  Holstein 
and  Saxony,  by  becoming  enemies  to  those  trading  towns,  forced  therti 
to  enter  into  the  Ilanseatic  League,  of  which  Lubeck  was  from  the 
beginning  considered  as  the  chief,  both  during  the  greatest  power  of 
thai;  confederacy,  and  -since  its  decline,  when  it  is  become  merely  a 
•name*  Indeed,  it  must  also  be  allowed,  Ihat  the  catise  of  the  associ- 
ation is  entirely  removed ;  it  was  for  mutual  defence ;  now  no  such 
thing  is  necessary-  . 

Bremen  was,  by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centtiry,  a  very  flourish- 
ing place^  and  had  even  assisted  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  with  a  fleet 
ix>  the  Holy  Xand.  Stettin,  (a  city  of  Very  great  antiquity,  but  of 
which  little  is  known,)  the  capital  of  Pomerania,  became  also  a  city  of 
flourishing  trade ;  and  the  towns  which  formed  the  real  centre  of  com* 
inerce  rMc  every  day  to  greater  importance. 

It  was  .about  the  year  II69,  when  tlie  commercial  cities  of  Julin 
•and  'Winnet  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  and  other  pirates,  and 
rwhen  Lubeck,  Rostoc,  and  other  cities,  had  received  their  dispersed 
inhabitants,  that  the  Hanseatic  confederacy  acquired  force.  The 
idties.  wished  to  protect  themselves  from  a  similar  calamity.  The  first 
towns  were  Lubeck,  Wismar,  Rostoc,  Stralsund,  <jrypeswald,  Anclam^ 
Stettin,  Colberg,  Stolpe,  Pantzic,  Elbing,  and  Koningsberg^  It  was 
attending  rule  X)f  lliis  league,  that  no  city  should  be  admitted  ipto  iti 
that  was  ncrf;  situated  on  the  sea,  or  on  a.  navigable  river,  and  that  did 
not  kefep  the  keys  of  its  own  ^tes.    They  must  likewise  have  the  civil 
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jurisdiction  in  their  own  hands,  but  they  were  allowed  to  acknowledge 
a  superior  lord. 

The  policy  of  those  trading  republics,  at  a  time  when  war  and  chi#- 
valrous  expedition  were  the  occupation  and  glory  of  kings  and  princes^ 
could  not  but  be  productive  of  good.  It  was  necessary  to  have  some 
head,  and  they  chose  for  their  protector  the  Grand  Master,  and  Ger- 
man Knights  of  the  Cross,  established  in  Prussia,  who  had  made  a 
conquest  of  Livonia. 

By  this  means  the  Hans  Towns  commanded  the  commerce  of  the  Bal- 
tic, from  Denmark  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  together 
with  that  of  the  rivers  which  run  into  that  sea,  from  the  interior  of  am 
-extensive  country,  producing  a  vast  variety  of  articles  of  great  impor*- 
tance  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  Hanseatic  Confederacy  held  an  extraordinary  general  assiembly 
every  ten  years,  at  which  they  renewed  their  union,  admitted  new 
members,  and  excluded  old  ones,  if  there  were  good  reasons  for  so 
<loing.  This  league  was  solemnly  renewed  in  1384,  and  afterwards  coiif 
firmed  by  a  great  number  of  succeeding  assemblies. 

The  Confederacy  was  divided  into  four  distinct  classes,  over  each  of 
which  one  city  presided.  At  the  bead  of  the  first  division,  as  well  as 
vf  the  whole  league,  was  Lubeck ;  here  the  general  assemblies  were 
held,  the  records  and  the  conmion  stock  kept  Cologne  was  at  the 
head  of  the  secoad  class ;  Brunswick  was  at  the  head  of  the  third ;  and 
Dantzic  of  the  fourth  class. 

Thus  united,  they  supported  themselves  against  their  common  ene» 
tny,  and  procured  the  protection  and  friendship  of  many  princes  who 
would  probably  not  have  granted  it  to  them  individually.  The  towns  lying 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  termed  Easteriings,  and  those  towards 
the  Rhine,  of  which  Cologne  was  the  chief,  the  Western  Hans  Towns. 

Dantzic  was  at  first  only  a  fort  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  Vistula^ 
but  its  situation,  on  so  fine  a  river,  soon  made  it  become  a  fiourishing 
town.  It  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Pcnnerania,  by  one  of  whom  it  was 
pledged^  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  who,  in  1308,  sold  it  to  the 
Grand  Master  of  die  Teutonic  Kni^ts  for  10,000  marks  of  silvser. 

Copenhagen  was  founded  about  the  time  that  the  Hanseatic  League 
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■«ns  formed,  and  it  soon  became  so  much  superior  to  any  other  town 
iu  the  isiaiid  oa  which  it  stands,  that  the  Danish  government  was 
Iranslerred  to  it  from  Roschild,  an  inland  city  of  2iealand,  where  it 
^ad  hitherto  been. 

At  this  time,  numbers  of  fishing  vessels  resorted  every  year,  about  the 
month  of  November,  to  the  Igle  of  Usedom,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder, 
to  catch  herrings. 

The  first  mention  that  is  made  of  Lapland  is  in  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  (in  1190})  by  a  Danish  historian,*  who  notices  it  <ts 
a  country  known  to  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Finlanders, 
thot^  to  the  rest  of  the  world  it  remained  unknown  for  sev^al 
centuries  after,    . 

The  cnisades  to  the  Holy  L^nd  were  a  principal  cause  of  the  revival 
of  civilization  and  commerce  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
All  the  -ptmoeB,  and  all  the  iu>)»le9,  knights,  and  gentlemen  of  Chris- 
tendom took  an  interest  in  t|iat  great  enterprise }  they  returned  more 
civili^d,  and'  better  acquainted  with  the  us^  of  those  luxuries  which 
southern  climates  fto^  tjip  cpounerce  of  th^  east  fiirnish.  They  had 
visited  Constantinople  «od  Itldy.i  ^vhepe  alone  there  remained,  in  £u- 
lope,  any  vesti^e^  of  )»mk»i  ^aifm^^r9  and  ancient  grandeur;  and 
though  tb^  bftrofl#  of  tho^e  dayii  h^  not  th^  advantage  of  leamingt 
they  wei^  not.infm^r  in  ambition*  or  nittwal  ti^imu*  to  those  of  an^ 
iAhex  age. 

The  southern  sb<»r09  pf  th^  Bnlt^Q  fixkd  th^  ^eth^ands  owed  chiefly 
ikeir  w«alth  mi  gr^Atsosy  to  this  tph^Oge  of  XQA^nerg,  which  introduced 
^e  luxuries  pi  the  Sonth  ^d  of  the  J^^  jbtp  conntries  to  irhich  the^f 
were  till  then  ahBioitiiiMwQYn. 

Jt  WHS  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  that  the  maritime  lawp  of  the 
Isle  of  Oleron  were  first  pKpnu4g»ted  by  Richard  the  First  of  &igland» 
DO  his  return  frtm  ^  Ho^  J4md.  And*  in  ihft  beginning  of  the  thir- 
(eenth  oenti9?y,  the  miyrine  laws,  diAim  up  by  the  m^chants  of 
Wisby  made  tl»^  a|>{KsatMape,  and  hecamfi  tiie  jne^c^ntile  code  Hot 
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^etOTmining  all  matters  in  dispute  amongst  mercTiants,  on  all  the 
•slibres  of  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  of  all  the  cities  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  This  proves  that  commercial  matters  were  become  of  im- 
portance ;  the  nature  of  trade,  and  the  rights  and  intei^sts  of  mej> 
<!hants  well  understood. 

In  1203,  to  such  consideration  was  the  t^ity  of  Cologne  risen  (and 
from  that  we  may  form  some  judgement  of  the  other  members  of  the 
.  llanseatic  League)  that  King  John  of  England  wrote  to  the  magistrates 
'of  that  town  a  very  respectful  letter  of  thanks  for  the  honours,  benefits, 
and  assistance  bestowed  by  diem  on  his  nephew  Othb,  King  of  the 
Romans,  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Otho  IV.)  hoping  for  their  farther 
assistance  in  aiding  him  to  arrive  at  the  highest  pitch  of  honour  { 
in  return,  John  promises  protection  to  the  mei^chants  of  Cologne,  re-  ' 
siding  in  England.  - 

Arnoldus,  in  speaking-ofthe  peeplB  of  Denihirfc,  ariddescrihang  their 
Vvealth,  says,  that  riches,  werd  so  abundant  that  many 'wer^nbt  only 
clothed  in  scarlet,  but  also  in  purple  and  fincf  linen.  One  might  be 
apt  to  ascribe  this  gaudy  dress,  the  first  raatk  of-  Opulence  in  a  rude 
age,  to  the  piracies  of  the  Danes;  "but  the^ame^  ftttoient  author  saysj 
the  herring  fishery,  on  the  ^coast  of  Sehbof^rtS,  v^s  the  siomnlfe  froni 
which  they  derived  their  riches.  ^  All  iiatioiis  Te*9rted:'  thither,  and 
l^rought  precious  cemmedities,  and  gol<i  and  silver,  in  exchange  for 
herrings,  from  which  Mr.  Anderson  very  justly  concludes,  that  ihe  art 
of  curing  them  with  salt  -nKwt  ihav6  tl^n  been  -known;^ 

At  this  time,  Amsterdam  was  not  beguii»to-be  built;  there  wis  only 
tJien  a  small  castle,  called  Amstel,  from  the  river  on  which' it  stood* 
Oisbert,  the  Lord  of  the  castle,  brought  mitrtWl-s^  of  poor  cottagers  td 
live  in  the  neighbourhood :  they  began  by  fishing^  &ild  the  whole  world 
knows  what  that  fkmdus  city  has'  since  been.  I  ^-^^^  ^  .  *       . 

In  1209,  Stralsuttd  wa«  founded,  aiid^itltfr^city  of^Lubeck  was  ccW4 
sumed  by  a  fire  that  only  left  fiv^hoilses  ^tfeiii4irig4n-  that  street  -which 
went  afterwards  by  the  name  of  ithe'Street-^fFiy^'H^^ 

*  Thereisiioiri^'^cat  fishery  fell' ScbottCft:  'Ad»fe«^  the  ocean. 
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•  Tb^citjr-otfTHarn^s  o»  the  Vistula;  was,  about  this  time,  built  by: 
the  Gennad  Knights  of  Prussia,  for  facilitating  the  commerce  of  Corn 
a&d  other  prodiice  of  Poland  down  theiiTer  to  Dantzic. 
.  In  12^  H^nry  III.  granted  great  privileges  to  the  merchants  of  the 
Hans  Towns,  residiag  at  the  Steel  Yard,  in  London,  on  account  of  the 
servities  they  liad*di»6  him  beyond  seas-  The  Easterlings,  or  people 
an  the  sooth  shore  of  the  Baltic^  had  so  far  excelled  in  arts  that  they, 
are  said  to  have  coined  the  first  sterling  money  in  England^  under,  this 
king's  reignr.  -  r  <.; 

'  Stockholm,,  in  Swedcai, /and  Koqingsberg,  in.  Prussia,  were  bothr 
fodnded  within  one: year  of  each  odier  (1:255),  at  which  time  also  we 
find  the  first  treaty  of  commerce  between  any  of  the  Hans  Towns  and 
the  NetheriamJs ;  namely,,  between*  Hamburg  and  Henry^  Duke  of 
Brabant  and  Lofaine,.  by  whichat  obtained  sundry  privileges  at  Ant- 
werp, with  liberty  to  ooniinue'  oomineircc,  in  Brabant  and  Loraine^ 
aven  though  the  prince  shouMbe  ab  war  with  Holstein.. 

In  127^,.  the  aitizensibf  Lnbeck  made  war,  on  their  own  account^ 
against  Straisund,  beaeiged,  and  pillaged  it,  killing  many  of  the  inha-- 
bitants,  and  carrying  others  prisoners  away,  which  is  an  early  proof 
of  the  po^et  and  wealth  acquired  by  commerce. 

In  1286,  the  King  of  Norway  having  refused  the  HStns  Towns  a 
continuation  of  the  privileges  they  had  enjoyed  in  his  ports,  the 
JLeague  fi^r  the  first  time  exerted  its  strength  in  a  collective  body^ 
blocked  up  the  ports  of  Norway,  and  compelled  the  king  to  renew 
Aeir  privileges,  aiud  make  them^a  compensation  in  money. 
.  In  1296,  the  great  company  of  merchants,  adventurers  of  England, 
obtained  privileges  from  John,  Duke  of  Brabant,  to  establish  a  staple 
at  Antwerp; 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  Queen' Jane, 
9f  Prance,  wife  of  Philip  the  Fair,  residing  a  few  days  only  at  Bruges, 
was  greatly  incensed  and  taortified  at  the  splendour  of  the^  citizens' 
wives.  "  I  thought,''  said  her  Majesty,  ^*  that  I  had-  been  the  only) 
queen  Ji^e,  .but  I  findr  there  are  above  sik  hundred  queens  in  this* 
«ty^/\  ^  •    .  ^^    *. 

Such,  was  the  power  of  the  towns  contiguous  to  the  Baltic^  ia  Qusc 
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beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  Edward  II.  complaiiied'to 
the  King  of  Norway  of  his  suffering  several  English  merchants  to  be 
imprisoned,  and  their  goods  seized,  to  the  value  of  310/.  sterling,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Eastland  merchants ;  who,  by  all,  possible  ways, 
strove  to  obstruct  the  advantages  of  the  English  merchants*  ^  These 
Easterlings  were,**  says  Anderson, "  the  Hans  Towns,  on  the  south  shores 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  who,  in  those  times,  were  in  great  naval  power^ 
from  Lubeck  to  Narva/' 

An  Earl  of  Flanders,  in  attempting  to  remove  the  seat  of  trade 
from  Bruges  to  Sluys,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  citizens,  and  kept  in 
Confinement  four  months,  which  proves  the  greatness  ^f  that  city ; 
for,  at  that  time,  the  Earls  of  Flanders  were  possessed  of  great  power, 
and  ranked  amongst  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  with  many  of  whom 
they  were  connected,  both  by  blood  and  treaties  of  alliance*  AncU  a 
few  years  afterwards,  Edward  III*  complained  to  the  Earl  of  Plan^ 
ders,  and  to  the  Burgomasters  of  the  three  good  towns  of  Bruges, 
Ghent,  and  Ypres,  of  their  inhabitants  aiding  his  enemy-,  David 
Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  with  money,  ships,  ammuiiition,  and  pro^ 
visions. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century^  the  ships  belonging  to 
Venice  and  Genoa,  and  to  the  Hans  Towns,  were  the  largest  of  a«y, 
those  of  Spain  excepted.  The  merchant-ships  of  the  Hans  Towns 
are  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  first  that  made  use  of  camion  at 
sea,  for  fighting;  but,  though  tliis  fact  may  not  be  very  well  ascertain* 
ed,  it  is  certain  that,  if  not  the  first,  they  at  least  adopted  that  mode 
of  defence  nearly  at  as  early  a  period  as  any  other  power,  for  the 
League  was  itself  by  sea  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  Europe. 

In  1348,  a  naval  war  began  between  the  Hans  Towns  and  Walde- 
mar  in.  King  of  Denmark,  occasioned  by  that  monarch  demanding 
toll  for  vessels  passing  the  Sound.  ISie  circumstances  of  the  contest 
axe  not  well  known ;  J3Ut  that  it  terminated  in  &tvour  of  the  League  is 
clear,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  king  was  glad,  in  order  to 
obtain  peace,  to  grant  tiiem  the  province  of  Sehoiien,  for  thirteen 
years,  by  way  of  indemnity.  This  is  the  first  account  existing  of^  -any* 
toll  demanded  in  .pai^sing  the  Sound,  which  has  ^im^  been  the  cause 
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bf  miich  vexation  to  the  commercial  world.  Soon  after,  another  war 
broke  out  between  those  same  merchants  and  the  King  of  Denmark, 
which  ended  much  more  gloriously  for  the  former. 

The  pensionary  De  Witt  gives  an  account  of  tlie  covenant  enten  d 
into  by  the  Hans  Towns,  in  1360,  to  the  following  purpose:  *^  That 
seeing,  by  the  wars  then  exitsing  between  Denmai'k  and  Sweden, 
that  the  eastern  cities  on  the  Baltic  shores  suffered  great  losses  by 
sea,  and,  amongst  others,  were  plundered  by  pirates  belonging  to 
the  great  city  of  Wisby,  sixty -six  such  cities  covenanted  together  to 
scour  the  seas  from  such  piracies,  to  secure  tlieir  goods;  and  thus 
became,  in  the  eastern  trade,  the  only  trafficers  and  carriers  by  sea, 
by  that  means  beating  all  other  nations  out  of  the  ocean,  till,  after 
the  year  1400,  when  the  art  of  salting  and  curing  herrings  was  found 
out  in  Flanders;  and  that  thereby  the  fisheries  in  the  Netherlands 
were  added  to  the  Dutch  manufactures,  which  prm^ed  of  more  inv- 
portance  than  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Easterlings/' 

While  the  Hanseatic  League  was  strictly  adhered  to,  the  towns  so 
confederated  were,  as  Anderson  says,  actual  sovereigns  of  the  Nor- 
thern Seas,  both  without  and  within  the  Baltic;  and,  their  ships 
being  very  large,  they  became  general  carriers  for  a  great  part  of 
Eupope, 

When  the  King  of  Denmark  took  and  plundered  Wisby,  the  em- 
porium of  trade  in  the  island  of  Gothland,  the  Hans  Towns  declared 
war  against  Denmark,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Nor- 
way, Duke  .of  Mecklenburg,  and  Earl  of  Holstein,  who  coiamanded 
the  whole  fleet,  except  the  division  belonging  to  Lubeck;  for  which 
that  city  named  a  commander  itself* 

This  federal  fleet,  in  1362,  attacked  and  took  Copenhagen  and  its 
castle;  but  the  Danish  fleet  overcame  the  Lubeck  squadron,  took  six 
ships,  burned. others,  and  compelled  the  remainder  to  fly  to  the  port 
of  Travemunde. 

The  defeat  of  the  Lubeck  squadron  was  soon  repaired,  and,  in  1364, 
the  Hanseatic  fleet  totally  destroyed  the  wliole  fleet  of  Denmark,  in 
or  near  the  haven  or  road  of  Wismar, 

Though  the  Danish  King  could   not  resist  longer  by  sea,  the  Hans 
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Towns  contrived  to  engage  the  King  of  Sweden  in  the  qnarrel,  and 
Holstein  and  Jutland  assisting,  the  Danes  were  compelled  to  make 
peace ;  and,  besides  making  new  reflations  for  the  duty  payable  on 
passing  the  Sound,  great  privileges  were  granted  to  the  Hans  Towns 
throughout  the  Danish  dominions. 

Cronenburg  castle  was  first  erected  for  the  purpose  of  commanding 
the  Sound,  and  protecting  ships  from  pirates,  then  very  numerous,  for 
which  service  a;  small  toll  was  exacted,  and  has  since  been  greatly 
augmented,  though  the  original  service  has  long  been  done  away. 

At  that  time,  the  Hans  Towns  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  glory, 
and  the  summit  of  their  power.  A  society  of  merchants  had  defeated 
the  King  of  Denmark,  whose  nation  had  infested  and  oppressed  all 
Europe  for  centuries;  —  that  had  swept  the  seas — Conquered  England 
—  Burned  London,  Paris,  Cologne,  and  Ghent,  besides  many  inferior 
<;itie«;  and  ravaged  Europe  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  the  shores 
of  Italy. 

The  names  of  those  cities,  and  the  quotas  they  contributed  to  the 
general  stock  were  as  follows;  and  well  do  they  merit  being  kept  upon 
record* 


,  Imperial  Bollsn. 

Lobeck 100 

Cologne 100 

Bremen   .     .    , 60 

Hambnrg 80 

Ro6tO€ 50 

Straslnnd 50 

Wismar .  25 

Magdeburg .........  40 

Brunswick 50 

Dantzic 80 

Lunenburg 60 

Stettin 40 

Grypeswald 25 

Ilildesbeim        SO 

Goslar,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Brunswick  30 

Gottingcn,  in  do 30 

Eimbeck,  in  do 10 


Imperial  Dbllara; 

Hatiover       25 

Hamelin;,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Brunswick  20" 

Colberg 25 

Stargard,  in  Pomerania  .....  25 

Anclam    .........•>  16^ 

Sladt 20- 

Boxtebude>  in  the  Dutichy  of  Bremen  20 

Golnow^  in  Pomerania 8- 

Thome    . 20' 

Elbing     .     .    \ to 

Konigftberg  * -  60 

Braunsberg  .........  20 

Revel 50 

Dorpt,  in  Livonia •  20 

Pemau     .........  20 

Culm,  in  Polish  Prussia      ....  1 1' 

Nimeguen     ..........  35 
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Imperial  Dollan. 

Davenier 50 

Cainpen 40 

Zwool 23 

Zutphen,  iti  GueWerland     .....  30 

Arnhekn       30 

Bommel  .     .     .   ^ 10 

Tiel ,     .     .    ,  10 

Harderwick 30 

Duisburg,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Cleves    .  20 

Staven^  in  Friesland 35 

Groningen •     •     .     .  35 

Bolsuerd,  in  Friesland 30 

Ruremonde 25 

Venloo 20 

Riga  . 50 


luipcml  Dollars*. 

Enimerick,  in  the  Durcby  of  Cloves  .       30 

Osnaburg 30.. 

Soest,  in  Westphalia 33 

Dortmunde,  in  do -30 

Munster 40 

WeseJ 30 

Minden 30 

Paderboi'n,  in  Westphalia  ....  20 

Hervorden,  in  do.      ......  15 

LemgoW;  in  do.    « 15 

Lipstad 10 

Hamm^  in  Westphalia 25 

Warberg,  do ^  15 

Bielfield,  do 10 

Unna^  do 20 


This  was  only  the  ordinary  annual  contribution  of  the  sixty-four 
towns,  principally  for  salaries  of  officers,  meetings,  and  general 
expenses. 

We  see,  from  the  above  list,  that  the  towns,  properly  called  Hans 
Towns,  were,  for  the  most  part,  either  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  or  connected 
with  it  by  rivers. 

Other  cities  joined  rather  in  alliance  than  confederacy.  Antwerp, 
Bruges,  Ostend,  and  Dunkirk,  in  the  Netherlands;  Calais,  Rouen, 
Bordeaux,  St.  Maloes,  Bayonne,  and  Marsailles,  in  France;  Barcelona, 
Cadiz,  and  Seville  in  Spain ;  Lisbon  in  Portugal ;  Naples  in  Italy ; 
and  Messina  in  Sicily;  and  London  the  metropolis  of  England. 

This  league  had  four  counting-houses  in  different  parts  of  Euroj>e. 
One  (the  oldest)  at  Bruges,  which  was  afterwards  carried  to  Antwerp, 
where  the  house  still  is  to  be  seen ;  one  in-  London,  at  the  Steel- Yard, 
in  Thames-Street;  the  third  at  Novogorod,  in  Russia;  and  the  fourth 
at  Bergen,  in  Norway. 

It  is  difficult  to  use  power  with  moderation,  and  the  Hans  Towns,  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  strength  in  giving  law  to  the  commercial  world,  in 
the  North  were  not  always  just.  At  their  general  assemblies  they  would 
forbid  any  of  their  members  (towns)  to  traffic  with  such  as  did  not 
belong  to  them«    This  compelled  many  to  join  that  would  not  other- 
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wise  have  done  so  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  excited  nranj  enemie^^ 
as  injustice  and  oppression  never  fail  to  do. 

In  1395,  the  Ilanseatic  League  triumphed  over  Queen  Margaret  of 
Denmark,  a  woman  of  great  abilities  and  eaterprize^  and  who  had 
united,  under  her  single  authority,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
They  compelled  her  to  defiver  up  King  Albert  and  his  son,  who  were 
her  prisoners,  and  also  to  give  them  Stockholm.  The  cities  of  Lubeck^ 
Hamburg,  Dantzic,  and  five  others  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  bound 
themselves  in  the  sum  of  60,000  marks,  that  King  Albert  should,  with- 
in three  years,  resign  the  whole  kingdom  of  Sweden. 

This  was  certainly  the  moment  when  the  Hans  Towns  had  attained 
the  summit  of  their  power.  In  the  History  of  the  World  there  is  not  a- 
more  extraordinary  example  of  what  industry,  and  a  strict  union  o£ 
interests  for  the  effecting  a  great  purpose  can  do* 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  ninth  century,  pirates  and  robbers,  from 
Denmark  and  Norway,  desolated  Europe,  and  absolutely  ruled  the 
seas  ;  and  we  have  now  seen  an  association  of  cities,  many  of  which  were- 
not  founded  at  that  time,  and  not  one  of  which  was  of  much  importance, 
in  less  than  four  centuries,  rescuing  the  world  from  those  barbarians j 
merely  by  attention  to  industry,  and  fidelity  towards  each  otlier.  Cun 
we  read  this  without  reflecting  on  the  ineffectual  and  useless  wars  of 
great  princes  during  the  same  period  ? 

Paris,  London,  Cologne,  Ghent,  Rouen,  Bourdeaux,  and  many  other 
places,  were  burned  and  destroyed  by  those  northern  hordes,  yet 
neither  the  Kings  of  France  or  England,  northe  Emperor  of  Germany i 
could  revenge  the  cause  or  reduce  the  enemy.  Not  less,  on  the  whole, 
than  two  millions  of  men  were  sacrificed  in  the  crusades  alone.  The 
wealth  that  was  expended  was  in^  proportion  ;  for  half  the  barons  in 
Chiistendom  mortgaged  or  sold  their  landa  to  support  those  expeditions, 
whilst,  for  little  more  than  2,000  crowns  a  year,  the  Hans  Towns  kept 
up  a  connection  that  enabled  them  to  protect,  and,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  to  emancipate  Europe  f  ! 

The  History  of  the  Commerce  of  the  World  contains  little  else,  for 
500  years,  than  the  rise  and  progress  of  those  towns,  all  of  them  on,  or 
near,  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  four^nth 
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century,  matters  began  to  change,  it  was  more  owing  to  the  discoveries 
made  at  that  period  than  to  any  want  of  perseverance  in  those  indus- 
trious merchants. 

The  mariner's  compass,  enabling  seamen  to  quit  sight  of  land  without 
danger,  made  w^ay  for  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies, 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  discovery  of  America^  Those  twa 
discoveries  altered  entirely  the  nature  of  commerce,  and  brought 
wealth  into  other  parts.  Sovereigns,  who  had  before  only  cultivated  the 
art  of  war,  began  to  turn  their  views  to  commerce  and  the  arts  of 
peace. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  England  and  the  Great 
Master  of  Prussia,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Hans  Towns,  had 
many  disputes  and  commercial  differences,  but  they  were  amicably 
settled  ;  though  this  shews^  that  England  now  began  to  be  a  formidable 
rival  to  these  merchants,  yet  occasional  depredations  still  continued ; 
for,  in  the  last  year  of  that  century,  an  English  ship,  from  Newcastle,- 
in  sailing  up  the  Baltic,  towards  Prussia,  was  seized  by  vessels  belong- 
ing ta  Wismar  and.  Jtostoc.  The  Hans  Towns  appear  to  have 
thought  that  all  not  belonging  to  their  body,  who  presumed  to  navigate 
the  Baltic,  were  invading  on  their  rights. 

In  1403,  the  Hans  Towns  complained,  in  a  general  assembly,  and  in 
very  respectful  terms,  to  Henry  IV.  of  England,  that  the  Gascons,  (who. 
were  then  subject  to  England,)  had  seized  a  ship  belonging  to  Stettin ; 
Lubeck  complained,  the  same  year,  of  a  similar  injustice  done  on  the 
coasts  of  Britain.  Hamburg  joined  in  this  latter  complaint,  and  it 
appears  to  be  the  first  time  that  it  acted  directly  as  a  member  of  the 
federation  of  the  Hans  Towns.  Those  towns  treated  as  sovereign 
with  sovereign,  in  the  grievances  they  had  either  to  complain  of,  or 
redress  ;  as  for  example,  in  1406,  at  Dort^  in  Holland,  and  the  follow^ 
ing  year  at  the  Hague,  where  Henry  IV^s  ambassadors  met  those  of 
the  Master  General  of  the  Teutonic  Order  of  Prussia,  in  consequence  of 
which  arrangement,  and  damages  awarded,  Henry  gave  his  obligation, 
in  1409>  to  the  Master  General,  for  5318^  golden  nobles  and  13d.  to  be 
paid  next  St.  Martin's  day,  on  the  express  condition,  that  when  the 
money  should  be  paid  to  the  envoy  of  the  Master  General  in  England^. 
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it  should  be  sent  out  of  the  country  by  bills  of  exchange,  but  not  in 
bullion  or  coin,  except  so  much  as  was  necessary  for  expenses :  never- 
theless, only  two  years  afterwards,  the  same  monarch  arrested  several 
Hanseatic  merchants,  in  the  port  of  Boston,  until  satisfaction  should  be 
made  for  divers  losses  and  murders,  committed  by  thein  on  English 
merchants  trading  to  Bergen.  On  giving  security,  to  the  amount  of 
2000  marks,  they,  however,  were  released  the  following  year. 

It  was  about  the  year  1417)  that  the  herring  fishery  deserted  the 
Baltic  »Sea,  as  it  is  mentioned  then  for  the  last  time. 

In  1428,  the  Hans  Towns,  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  fitted  out  afleet,  at  the 
port  of  Wisraar,  of  260  ships,  carrying  12,000  men,  which  were  in- 
tended a  second  time  to  destroy  Copenhagen  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
their  numbers  and  force,  they  did  not  succeed. 

After  this,  Eric  X.  King  of  Denmark,  by  intrigue,  contrived  to  ren- 
der thfe  people,  in  some  of  the  Hans  Towns,  jealous  of  their  magis- 
trates, by  which  he  gained  over  some  of  them ;  and,  nearly  about  tlie 
same  time,  the  Dutch  increasing  greatly  in  wealth,  and  laying  very 
commodiously  for  commerce,  the  decline  of  the  league  began  to  be 
visible ;  so  that,  in  1431,  after  a  cruel  war  with  the  King  of  Denmark, 
they  were  obliged  to  sue  for  that  peace  they  had  so  long  refused. 
Ships  of  foreign  nations  seized  the  opportunity,  while  the  towns  which 
had  monopolized  that  trade  were  engaged  in  war,  of  entering  through 
the  Sound,  and  obtaining  some  share  for  it  to  themselves. 

Henry  VL  in  1437»  renewed  to  the  Hans  Towns  all  the  privileges 
they  had  enjoyed  in  former  times  in  England,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
and  also  agreed  to  pay  19,274^  nobles  to  the  Master  General  in  a^nnual 
sums  of  1000. 

This  same  monarch,  during  a  great  dearth  in  England,  wrote  to  Eric, 
King  of  Denmark,  to  allow  an  English  merchant  to  supply  himself 
with  whatever  com  he  might  want,  hearing  that  it  was  very  plentiful 
in  his  country,  which  proves  that  cultivation  of  land  had  accompanied 
the  riches  brought  into  Denmark  by  commerce. 

The  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  laying  on  heavy  taxes 
on  the  newly  built  cities,  their  inhabitants  joined  with  the  nobles  in  a 
league  for  self-defence.  The  Emperor,  Frederick  HI.  took  the  Grand 
Master  under  his  protection,  and  the  other  party  had  recourse  to  Casi- 
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mir,  King  of  Poland,  for  assistance.  The  war  lasted  twelve  years,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that,  in  1466,  Poland  got  possession  of  the  coun* 
try  that  has  since  been  called  Polish  Prussia,  with  the  city  of  Culm. 
The  knights  were  even  obliged  to  hold  the  remainder  of  their  territory 
as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  Poland.  Such  a  long  war,  with  an  issue  so 
unfortunate,  must  naturally  lead  to  the  decay  of  a  commercial  confe- 
deracy, such  as  that  of  the  Hans  To^ms;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that 
the  part  they  acted,  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  became  afterwards^ 
every  day  less  important  and  conspicuous. 

At  this  time,  we  see  that  the  articles  which  the  Easterlings  imported 
into  England  were,  corn,  cordage,  linen,  cloth,  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar, 
masts,  pipe  staves,  steel,  iron,  wax,  wainscot ;  but,  as  com,  of  which 
they  imported  great  quantities,  sometimes  arrived  when  the  prices  were 
very  low,  the  proprietors  of  land  and  farmers  complained,  and  an 
act  was  in  consequence  passed,  Edward  IV.  chap.  3.  (year  1463),  by 
which  corn  imported  was  forfeited,  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  un- 
der 6s.  8rf.  the  quarter,  rye  4$.  and  barley  3s.  This^  act  was^  not  re- 
pealed till  the  time  of  James  Iv  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  years* 
after. 

It  was  about  1469,  that  the  Great  Buke  of  Muscovy  begun  to  make 
conquests,  and,  amongst  others,  obtained  the  conmiercial  city  of  Novo- 
gorod,  which  he  pillaged  and  destroyed.  The  Hans  Towns  then  removed 
their  emporium  to  Revel,  where  it  remained  about  half  a  century, 
from  whence  it  was  removed  to  Narva. 

In  the  year  1510,  ships  from  all  parts  of  Europe  frequented  the  Baltic 
Sea ;  and  the  city  of  Lubeck,.  having  imprudently  attacked  the  King 
of  Denmark,  and  burned  several  places  on  the  coast,  that  monarch 
pressed  into  his  service,  the  ships  of  England,  France,  and  Scotland. 
Sweden  joined  the  Hanseatics ;  and  Denmark  hired,  at  a  high  price, 
ships  from  the  same  three  nations,  thereby  becoming  superior  to  the 
Swedish  and  Lubeck  fleet.  The  port  of  Lubeck,  with  all  the  ships  in  it,, 
was  burned,  as  was  likewise  that  of  Wismar,  together  with  the  suburbs 
of  the  town.  Warnemunde  was  destFoyed,  and  the  suburbs  of  Trave-^ 
munde,  together  with  many  villages  belonging  to  Stralsund  and  Rostoc^ 
This  was  the  second  serious  blow  to  the  Hans  Towns,  and  it  was  a  blow 
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\\\ey  n^vcr  recovered.     But  as  misfortunes  are  said  seldom  to  come 
single,  another  of  a  more  permanent  nature  soon  followed. 

The  Hans  Towns  had  long  oppressed  the  Danish  merchants  who 
came  into  their  ports  with  goods  ;  they  fixed  an  arbitrary  price  on  their 
merchandise,  and  refused,  when  once,  arrived,  the  privilege  of  carrying 
4:hcm  away'  The  ooly  remedy  was,  to  warehouse  the  goods  with  some 
.person  in  the  town,  till  circumstances  might  become  more  favourable,--^ 
To  revenge,  as  well  as  to  remedy  this,  it  was  ordered  by  the  King  of 
Denmark,  that  all  such  merchandise  should  in  future  be  exposed  for 
sale,  only  at  Copenhagen,^  to  which  place  he  invited  foreign  merchants; 
so  that  it  became  an  emporium  for  all  Danish  merchandise,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  all  the  Hans  Tqwus  on  the  Baltic. 

In  1518,  no  less  than  fourteen  towns  were  cut  off  from  the  Hanse- 
atic  League,  which  now  was  so  much  engaged  in  quarrels,  that  the 
dangers  it  brought  on  its  members  was  nearly  a  counterpoise  to 
the  protection  it  afforded  them.  In  short,  the  tide  of  human  affaii's 
was  turned,  with  respect  to  them;  and  that  current  is  one  which 
frequently  runs  with  irresistible  force. 

The  League,  however,  received  some  advantage  from  a  quarrel  that 
broke  out  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  when  Lubeck  and  Dantzic 
lent,  to  Gustavus  Vasa,  nine  ships  of  war,  which  turned  the  fortune  of 
the  day ;  so  that  the  Hans  Towns  received,  in  recompense,  great  pri- 
vileges from  the  Swedish  monarch. 

The  former  reputation  of  the  Hans  Towns  induced  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  in  1535,  to  apply  ta them,  and  he  offered  100,000  crowns  for 
their  aid,  to  place  a  king,  to  his  liking,  on  the  throne  of  Denmark, 
The  merchants  undertook  this  political  speculation,  but  Gustavus  of 
Sweden,  to  whom  the  towns  had  been  insolent,  since  the  time  they 
had  assisted  him,  joined  the  Danes ;  the  Hanseatics  were  defeated  in 
an  engagement  at  sea,  and  lost  a  vast  number  of  their  ships,  thereby 
hastening  the  decline  of  the  League., 

The  singular  success  of  the  towns  on  the  south  sh<M"e  of  the  Baltic, 
or  on  those  rivers  that  run  into  it,  at  so  early  a  period,  and  when  comr 
merce  was  so  little  known,  and  its  interests  so  ill  understood,  is  a 
proof  that  by  nature  they  are  well  situated  for  the  purposes  of.tradei 
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Tlic  establishment  of  wealth  and  industry,  in  those  regions,  was  not  the 
effect  either  of  poUcy  or  force,  like  the  foundation  of  Carthage,  by  tlic 
city  of  Tyre;  of  Tadraore,  in  the  wilderness,  by  Solomon ;  or  of  Alex- 
andria, in  Egypt,  by  the  conqueror  who  gave  it  his  name:  it  rather 
resembled  the  establishment  of  it  in  contradiction  and  opposition  to 
all  the  surrounding  nations,  and  to  all  cotemporary  events. 

The  first  cities  that  flourished  in  the  Mediterranean  were  the  inven- 
tors of  navigation,  and  rose  to  wealth  without  a  rival.  Those  tliat 
were  afterwards  founded  and  flourished,  either  rose  under  the  protec- 
tion of  some  powerful  people,  or  they  became  powerful  by  slow  de- 
grees, and  then*  became  commercial.  But  we  have  seen  commerce 
rise  in  the  North,  in  independent  and  unprotected  cities,  at  the  tinjie 
when  pirates  overrun  the  seas,  and  the  land  was  in  the  possession  of 
princes,  who  neither  understood  nor  valued  commerce*  In  the  midst 
of  opposition,  oppression,  and  an  accumulation  of  difliculties,  we 
have  seen  a  commercial  powxr  rise  up,  that  began  by  destroying  the 
pirates  at  sea,  and  finished  by  turning  the  attention  of  princes  from 
romantic  schemes  of  conquest  to  the  more  solid  and  fair  views  of  ac- 
quiring wealth  by  means  of  industry. 

The  spot  on  which  this  wonderful  effect  was  produced  was  the  same 
one  to  which  the  ambition  of  France  has  again  banished  connunerce  on 
the  continent;  but  now,  circumstances  are  infinitely  mote  favourable. 
Let  us  take  a  comparative  view  of  circumstances,  before  we  proceed 
farther  in  our  historical  detail. 

When  the  cities  in  the  north  of  Germany  first  began  to  flourish, 
commerce  consisted  entirely  in  such  articles  of  produce  as  are  only 
found  in  particular  places;  the  principal  of  which  were  minerals,  and 
the  productions  of  Asia,  jewels  and  aromatics.  This  was  only  intro^ 
ducing  into  the  North  the  same  species  of  traflSic  that  had  from  the 
earliest  records  of  history  flourished  on  the  borders  of  the  Meditena- 
nean  Sea,  in  Syria,  and  Egypt;  but,  in  a  northern  climate,  the  wants  of 
men  are  different  Indolence  and  ease  are  not  prevailing  propensities^ 
^nd  their  slender  influence  over  the  human  frame  was  completely 
overcome  by  the  cravings  of  a  keen  appetite,  and  the  neci^ssity;  of  d^* 
fence  against  the  cold  of  the  atmosphere.  .  . 
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Manufactures  and  fishing  were,  therefore,  studiously  and  eagerljr 
followed  after;  but  not  as  in  Egypt,  and  the  luxurious  nations  of  tlie 
East  and  of  the  South.  They  neither  sought  for  the  splendid  in  cloth- 
ing, nor  the  delicious  in  food-  Wool  was  the  best  material  for  warm 
clothing,  and  herrings  the  fish  that  was  found  in  the  greatest  plenty 
for  food.  Herrings  are  caught  in  greater  quantities  than  any  other  spe-» 
cies  of  fish ;  but  they  are  periodical,  and,  unless  a  nieans  of  pre- 
serving them  had  been  discovered,  mankind  could  never  have  derived 
much  advantage  from  their  great  abundance.  The  cities-  of  Flander* 
were  the  first  to  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  in  the  catching 
and  curing  of  fish,  though  wq  have  seen  that,  in  the  latter,  the  Daiie» 
also  excelled. 

The  towns  which  had  at  first  begun  to  acquire  riches,  merely  by 
the  transport  and  traflSc  of  produce  from  the  East. and  South,  now  be* 
gan  to  extend  it  to  materials  for  manufactures,  for  manufactured 
goods,  and  for  commerce  of  another  sort. 

Grain,  and  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  make  scarcely  an  article 
of  commerce  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  where  there  are  few  or  no 
manufactures ;  for,  as  there  is  nothing  to  give  in  exchange,  each  na* 
tion  is  obliged  to  procure  those  necessaries  for  itself;  but,  when  a 
number  of  people  crowd  together  in  towTW,  in  consequence  of  com* 
mercial  wealth,  they  are  obliged  to  apply  to  other  parts  for  the  com* 
mon  articles,  which  poorer  nations  provide  for  themselves;  and  it  is 
this  which  gives  the  last  degree  of  extension  to  cwmnerce. 

The  northern  towns,  before  the  period  that  I  have  last^mentioned, 
had  extended  their  comuKrce  to  every  article  then  known  ;  and,  at 
that  time,  the  Italian  cities,  and  thoee  on  the  Baltk  Sea,  engrossed 
the  whole  commerce  of  Europe^ 

The  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
and  of  America,  with  the  facility  which  the  discovery  of  the  laagne^ 
tic  needle  had  given  to  the  navigation  of  the  ocean,  produced  a  great 
change,  and  it  was  of  an  unfavourable  nature  for  these  townsv  la 
the  first  place,  the  Italian  citkd,  which  had  till  then  possessed  exclu* 
sively  the  commerce  with  Asia,  lost  that  kurraiive  trade,  whicb  fell 
all  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese;  vihoiy  nevertheless^  still  found 
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it  necessary  to  have  their  depdts,  for  the  north  of  Europe,  in  the  same 
4iitie8  as  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  had  formerly  done;  but  this  was 
fiot  of  any  long  duration ;  for  the  Dutch,  soon  getting  a  footing  in 
India,  drew  that  commerce  to  themselves ;  and  they  had  no  occasion 
for  depdts  at  Bruges,  Ant^verp,  or  any  other  places  in  the  North. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Spaniards  drove  many  of  the  raost  industrious' 
of  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  into  England  and  oth*  coun- 
tries*    Thus  their  manufactures  declined^  and  the  Dutch,  discovering 
a. better  naethod  of  curing  herrings  than  had  before  been  known,  dre\#^ 
that  trade,  as  well  as  that  of  India,  to  themselves. 

"Wlnle  the  Flemish  were  manufacturers,  the  commerce  was  divided, 
;&s  it  were,  amongst  the  Hans  Towns;  but  when  Holland  itself,  the 
uost  mercantile  people  in  the  world,  got  possession  of  those  original 
Sources,  they  kept  the  trade  arising  from  them  entirely  to  themselves. 

The  iall  of  the  Hans  Towns  began  in  their  becoming  warlike  in- 
«tead  of  commercial,  and  preferring  politica;l  importance  to  wealth 
obtained  by  their  original  modes.  The  rise  of  Holland  accelerated 
4heir  decline;  and  the  general  attention  which  other  nations  began  to 
j)ay  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  by  distributing  them  more  equal- 
ly amongst  people,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  destroyed  that  supe* 
Hriority  which  'the  northern  nations  had  so  long  enjoyed. 

The  Hanseatic  towns  had,  in  those  days,  when  they  understood  the 
^natufejtndimportance  of  commerce  better  than  other  nations,  obtained; 
^or  their  m^^hants,  privileges  that,  in  times  when  those  latter  grew  more 
enlightened,  became  burthensome  and  obnoxious;  but  the  members 
of  the  League,  by  ^  fatality,  (if  it  may  be  so  called,)  or,  at  least,  by  a 
^conduct  which  is  very  ^ccmimon  to  nations  and  states,  in  the  time  of 
prosperity^  nev&r  took  into  account  the  changes  that  time  and  circum- 
^tanoes. had 'brought  about;  4hef  never  considered  that  the  time  was 
past,  when  they  could  either  deceive,  cajole,  or  coerce  other  powers, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  must  depeiwi  on  prudent  management  for  the 
l^reservation  of  those  advantages  they  had  obtained  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  and  i^U  i'etained,  in  England,  till  the  time  of 
Edward  VL  when  the  inconveniences  were  felt  by  British  merchants* 
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The  merchants  supported  their  own  claims,  by  accusing  the  Hanseatics  of 
monopoly,  of  defrauding  the  customs,  of  extending  the  privileges  granted 
to  them,  far  beyond  the  original  intention,  which  only  went  to  give  to 
certain  towns  privileges  relative  to  articles  of  their  own  produce, 
whereas  they  had  become  general  merchants,  and  had  extended  the  same 
*advan£ages  to  places  never  intended.  England,  which  had  long  been 
rising  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  as  a  rival  to  Flanders,  possessed 
none  of  the  advantages  of  foreigti  trade ;  for,  of  the  cloths  rnanufac- 
tured,  not  one-twentieth  were  exported  by  English  merchants,  but 
the  whole  nearly  by.  those  of  the  Hanseatic  towns. 

When,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  Edward  Vj[.  deprived 
the  Hanseatics  of  their  privileges,  the  case  was  instantly  reversed,  and 
the  export  trade  fell  nearly  all  into  the  hands  of  English  merchants* 

The  privileges  of  the  Hanseatic  body,  at  the  Steel-yard>  were  again 
restored  by  Queen  Mary,  who;was  married  to  Philip,  the  son  of  the 
Emperor;  but  this  was  of  short  duration,  and  a  conclusion  to  their 
successful  convention  with  England. was  put  in  the  following  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  when  the  Hans  Towns,  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  mistaking  their  own  power,  and  the  vigour  and  wisdom  of 
the  English  queen,  banished  all  the  English  merchant-adventurers, 
with  a  view  to  compel  her  to  renew  the  privileges  in  England  that  had 
first  been  revoked  during  the  short  reign  of  her  brother  Edward 
and  renewed  by  Mary,  but  again  suspended. 

The  effect  produced  was  directly  opposite  from  that  inteujded,  and, 
instead  of  renewing  the  privileges,  that  spirited  queen  ordered  the 
Steel-yard-house  to  be  shut  up  on  the  same  day  that  the  English  mer- 
chants were  ordered  to  quit  Germany;  thereby  putting  an  entire  stop 
to  this  commerce,  which,  by  means  of  their  great  capital  and  superior 
knowledge,  was  still  considerable,  though- not  protectfed  by  any  pecu- 
liar privilege,  as  they  only  had  for  some  time  traded  on  the  footing 
of  her  majesty's  subjects. 

This  unfortunate  retaliation  occasioned  an  assembly  of  some  of  the 
principal  membei-s  of  the  League  at  Lubeck,  in  1591,  ^yhe^  they 
remonstrated   in   a   slyle   of  indignation,   reproach,'  and   menace,  to 
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VHch  Queen  Eli^beth  answered,  that  she  was  willing  to  attribute 
their  want  of  respect  to  their  secretary,  but  that  she  set  no  sort  of 
■value  on  their  hostile  intentions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  assistance  which  those  towns  had  attempted 
to  give  in  fitting  out  tiie  great  ahnada*  for  the  invasion  of  this  country, 
had  not  a  little  ^contributed  to  this  inflexible  severity  5  but  it  was  an 
effect  arising  from  the  progress  of  things  which  must  very  soon  have 
been  produced.  . 

The  great  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  was  now  nearly  at  an  end,  Italy 
having  lost  the  India  commerce ;  so  that  though  the  manufactures  of 
the  North  were  still  wanted,  there  was  nothing  to  bring  in  return, 
"^aerdenhagen  sitys,  that,  about  the  year  1600,  the  Dutch  got  almost 
entire  possession  of  the  trade  to  the  Mediterranean ;  so  that  the  Ham- 
burgl^ers^  when  they  went  there  sold  their  ships,  and  returned  over- 
land, having  rio thing  to  bring  back ;  and  Wheeler,  the  secretary- to  the 
merchant  adventurers  in  England,  who  wrote  in  I6OI,  says,  "that  the 
Hanseatic  towns  were  so  much  decayed,  that  the  state  (England) 
needed  no  longer  to  fear Hhem.  lliat  their  ships,  formerly  so  nume- 
rous, were  few,  that  their  towns  had  a  difficulty  in  paying  the  quota 
of  expenses,''  and  in  the  old,  but  significant  language  of  those  times, 
said,  "that  most  of  their  teeth  were  out,  and  the  rest  loose.'' 

To  this  epoch  we  may,  indeed,  refer  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Han- 
seatic League,  as  a^  formidable  body,  though,  till  1641,  they  still 
occasionally;  continued  to  interfere  in  commercial  politics,  and  parti- 
cularly by  joining  with  Holland  against  the  Danes,  for  exacting  too 
high  duties  from  ships  that  passed  the  Sound. 

.But,  though  the  Leagxle  was  at  an  end  in  reality,  and  the  towns 
ceased  entirely  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  act,  as  it 
were,  in  a  corporate  or  federal  capacity,  the  individual  members  did 
.not  all  of  them. decay.  Hamburg,  for  one,  rose  to  greater  height  after 
Xhnn  it  had  ever  been  before;  and  it  was  towards  the  end  of  that  centu- 
ry reckoned  amongst  commercial  cities,  as  next  to  London  and  Amster- 
dam ;  and  as  the  geii^ral;  wealth  and  commerce  of  Europe  increased, 

*  Sixty  ships  laden  with  stores  for  Spain,  belonging  to  the  Hans  Towns,  were  taken  ol 
destroyed  by  the  English. 
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it  continued  to  iacfetse,  not  certainly  ifn  regard  to  its  |)ropo]1lQxia}^ 
but  ia  it«  real  Wealth- 

The  case  of  Lubeck  has  been  very  differcat  firom  that  of  Hamburgh 
it  fell  with  the  society  of  which  it  was  the  principal  member;  and, 
^after  its  fate  was  seaiedt  )&till  continued  t^  decline- 
Bremen  and  other  towns  coatinu^,  like  Lubeck,  to  decUne;  while 
Dantzic,  and  some  otherv^  like  Hambirrg,  continued  to  increase  in 
commerce ;  so  that,  though  that  part  of  the  Continent  had  sunk  in  its 
rank  in  Europe,  principally  from  othws  rising,  and  tiiongh  many  of 
its  cities  exhibited  marks  of  decay>  yet  nothing  has  taken  place  that 
gives  vs  room  to  consider  the  country,  upon  4he  whole,  as  a  country 
on  the  decline. 

Holland  first,  th?»  JEngJftnd  and  France,  by  paying  tttt^ition  ts 
manufactures  and  commerce,  which  the  two  latter  had  so  long  ne^ 
4ected,  certainly  akered  th^  $iiAmtion  etf  afiairs  ;  but,  l^y  the  ungijdar 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  withibthe  last  sixteen  yeaiB,  commerce 
is  driven  from  the  south  parts  of  the  Coditinent :  and,  as  England 
xannot  trade  alone,  if  there  is  any  intention  to  encourage  camraercei, 
it  can  only  be4one  by  retumiag  to  those  chja^iuuels  which  we  see  are  m 
well  fitted  by  nature  for  that  purpose* 

The  circumstances  of  different  nations'have  already  compelled  oonoh* 
merce  to  return,  in  part,  to  the  lo^hern  ports;  4jut,  though  necessity 
will  do  a  great  deal,  much  stili  remains  to  be  done  by  exertion,  ar^ 
cangementy  and  adopting  the  me«as  that  »re  Attest  for^the  pMmotion  of 
so  desirable  an  object. 

The  political  situation^of  the^courltries  adjac^t  to  the  Baltic  Sea  is 
.as  much  changed  in  one  direction,  as  tbftt  of  the  towns  is  in  another. 

Russia,  now  t^e  greatest  empire  in  the  worlds  is  become,  in  point  cf 
V defending  itself,  the^most  invulnerable  of  aU  nations^  «>  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  first  rate  power,  tljough  it  wasfonnerly  the  very  reverae, 
owing  to. its  being  inferior  to  all  surrounding  nati(msinGiviliEatioii,and 
unequal  to  maintain  ax^ontest,  either  with  the  Turks^  the  Tartars,  the 
Swedes,  or  the  Poles*  It  had  not  then  any  port  in  the  Baltic  Sea ;  it 
<§ias  now  the  most  considerable  ports  in  it. 

JBrussia,  iiowK)ccupies  those  parte  whfcre  the  Hanseatic  wealth  chiefly 
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centred,  and  is  sufficiently  powerful  to   make  their  rights   be  re- 
spected. 

Sweden  and  Denmark  hare  still  considerable  power ;  and,  by  their 
conjunction  against  Russia,  can  entirely  obstruct  the  conmierce  of  the 
North.  . 

Though  Poland  is  as  a  kingdom  no  more,  yet  the  name  alone  is 
changed.  Each  of  the  partitioning  nations  are  able  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  those  towns  that  are  contained  in  it 

To  that  combination  of  cities,  for  mutual  defence,  which  We  saw  taka 
place  in  thrf  infkncy  of  commerce^  we  have  of  late  years  seen  succeed 
a  combination  of  ciowned  heads ;  and  the  same  common  interest  that, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  gave  birth  to  the  Hanseatic  League,  in  the  en<i: 
of  the  eighteenth,  produced  the  armed  neutrality:*. 

The  commerce  of  the  Baltic  C0fn^ts,.in  gieat  part,  m  iron^  timber,/^ 
hemp,  tar,  and  such  articles  as  are  tmich.  wanted  by  nations  in  a  state 
of  warfare;  and  policy  requires  tibstt  contending  parties  should  en*^ 
deavour  to  deprive  each  other  of  the  means  of  annoyance.    That  cir^- 
eumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  definitioii  of  certain  articles,  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  centrabatid  of  war;  the  laws  and? 
conventions  relative  to  Avhicb,  between  nfttiont^  are  difierent  from  those 
concerning  other  objects. 

!&dgland  and  France,  the  nations  most  frequently .  at  war,  are  the '-- 
lM)st  deeply  interested  in  this  wit  of  maritime  law ;  and  England  in 
particillar,  bating  the  greatest  power  at  sea,  feels  the  advantage  of  this  • 
system  abore  ajly  other  nation. . 

The  Russians^  Danes,^  and  Swedes^  on  the  contrary,  are  interestediU 
in  supporting  the  freedom  of  this  trade.    This- opposition  of  inter^ts^ 
began  first  during  the  American  war,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  * 
regular  resistance,  on  the  part  of  the  northern  nations,  to  the  laws, 
acccHrding  to  whi<?h  the  belligerent  powers  conducted  themselves^ 

This  brought  forth,  in  the  year  1780,  naemorials,  attended  by  formi* 
dable  armaments,  on.the  part  of  the  northern  powers  i  the  object  has 
been  described,  and  the  combination  entered  into,  was- termed  the 
armed  neutrality;  the  circumstances  of  which  are  too  recent  to  be 
forgotten,. 
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ThjB  good  correspondence  which  had  been  presferved  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  from  their  earliest  connection,  without  any  interrup- 
tion,* was  now,  for  the  first  time,  converted  into  jealousy ;  and,  before 
the  termination  of  the  American  war,  hostilities  were  more  than  once 
likely  to  have  taken  place. 

After  peace  was  re-established,  as  the  point  in  dispute  had  not  been 
settled,  the  northern  powers  still-  continued  discontented,  and  that  dis- 
content was  directed  chiefly  by  Russia  against  Great  Britain,  the  pow-, 
er  the  most  interested  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  qu^tion ;  so  that  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  that  expired  in  1786,  between  the  two  nations 
was  not  renewed  till  1793,  Russia  refusing  to  act  in  her  former  friendly 
manner. 

The  events  that  took  place  daring  that  interval  are  well  known  to 
the  reader,  and  fpteign  to  this  subject  ^  but  the  dissatisfaction  still  lay 
lurking  at  the  bottom ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  nature  of  the  war 
in  which  we  were  engaged,  might  probably  have  broken  out  in  1794, 
when  the  same  inconveniences  were  felt  as  in  1780.  As  it  was, 
Russia,  which  wished  success  to  the  English  efforts,  made  no  remon- 
strance ;  but  when,  for  other  reasons,  she  became  discontented,  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  wctc  found  quite  jready  to  renew  the  armed  neu-? 
trality,  and  to  threaten  England*  ^ 

Matters  did  not,  however,  go  on  with  the  same  tranquillity  as  in 
1780 ;  but  it  is  not  consistent  witK  the  natiu-e  of  this  work  to  ent6r 
into  details  of  hostilities,  whetlier  by  land  or  sea ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
state,  that  the  attack  on:  Copenhagen,  in  1801,  and  the  general  feelr 
ings  and  wishes  of  the  nations  concerned,  terminated  in  the  following 
convention: 

*  A  short  interruption  of  good  offices,  jn  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  ought  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  any  thing  serious  ;  and  the  withdrawing  from  English  subjects  the  great  privi- 
leges they  once  enjoyed,  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  better  understanding  of  their 
(tmn  commercial  interests. 
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CONVBNTJON^Jb^tW0m.hi$^^  Mo^^,  and  ih 

Emperor  of  Rn^skii     Signed  '«iSf.    Petersbwnghy    the 
B-\lthJnne,   1801. 

In  the  Name  of  the  most  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity. 

The  mutual  desire  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kihgdoiu 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  his  n«ajesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
tlie  RuKsias,  being  not  only  to  come  to  an  understanding  between 
themselves,  with  respect  to  thediftercnccs  which  have  lately  interrupted 
the  good  understanding  and  friendly  relations  which  subsisted  between 
the  two  states ;  but  also  to  prevent,  by  frank  and  precise  explanations 
i)po*n  the  navigation  of  Uicir  respective  subjects,  the  renewal  of  similar 
altercations  and  troubles  which  might  be  the  consequence  of  them  ; 
and*  the  a>mnion  object  of  the  solicitude  of  their  said  majesties  being 
to  settle,  as  soon  as  can  be  done,  an  equitable  arrangement  of  those 
differences,  and  an  invariable  derteimination  of  their  principles  upon 
the  rights  of  neutrality,  in  tlieir  application  to  their  respective  monar- 
^ies,  in  oj-der  to  unite  more  closely  the  ties  of  friendship  and  good 
intercourse,  of  which  tlxey  acknowledge  the  utility  and  the  benefits  j 
have  named  and  chosen  for  their  plenipotentaries,  t?u.  his  majesty  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaad^  Alley  ne  Lord 
BaFonSt.  Helens,  his'  said  majesty's  privy  counsellor,  and  his  am  has- 
"sador  ^extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  JRussias;  andtis  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  Sieur 
Jf  ikita.  Count  de  Panin,  his  privy  counsellor,  minister  of  state  for  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs,  present  chamberiaiib  knight  grand  cross 
of  the  orders  of  St*  Alexander  Newsky^  and  of  St.  Anne  of  the  first 
class*  of  that  of  St  Ferdinand,  and  of  Merit,  of  tlie  Red  Eagle,  and 
of  St.  Lazarus^;  who,  after  having  communicated  their  respective  full 
powers,  and  found  them  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the 
&Jk>wing  pointy  and  articles : 

Article  L— Ther^  shall  be  hereafter  between  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty and  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  their  subjects,  the 
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states  and'  countries  under  their  dominion^  good  and  unalterable  friend- 
ship and  understanding,  and  all  the  political,  commercial,  and  other 
relations  of  common  utility  between  the  respective  subjects,  shall  sub- 
sist as  formerly,  without  their  being  disturbed  or  troubled  m  any  man- 
ner whatever. 

Art,  II. — His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias 
declare,  that  they  will  watch  oven  the  most  rigorous  execution  of  the 
prohibitions  against  the  trade  of  contraband  of  their  subjects  with  tlie 
enemies  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

Art.  III. — His  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  all 
the  Russias  having  resolved  to  place  under  a  sufficient  safeguard  the 
freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  of  their  subjects,  in  case  one  of 
them  shall  be  at  war,  whilst  the  other  shall  be  neuter,  have  agreed : — 

1.  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral  power  may  navigate  freely  to  the 
ports,  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  war. 

2.  That  the  effects  embarked  on  board  neutral  ships  shall  be  free^ 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  and  of  enemy's  property ; 
And  it  is  agreed  not  to  comprise,  under  the  denomination  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  merchandise  of  the  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  the 

^countries  at  war,  which  should  have  been  acquired  by  the  subjects  of 
the  neutral  power,  and  should  be  transported  for  their  account,  which 
merchandise  cannot  be  excepted  in  any  case  from  the  freedom  granted 
to  the  flag  of  the  said  power. 

3.  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  equivocation  and  misunderstanding  of 
,what  ought  to  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war,    his  Britannic 

Majesty,  and  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  declare,  con- 
formably to  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded 
between  the  two  crowns  on  the  10th  (21st)  February,  1797,  that  they 
acknowledge  as  such  the  following  articles  only ;  viz.  cannons,  mor- 
tars, fire  arms,  pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  balls,  bullets,  firelocks,  flints^ 
matches,  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  cuirasses,  pikesy  swords, 
sword  belts,  knapsacks,  saddles  and  bridles,  excepting,  however,  the 
quantity  of  the  said  articles  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  ship  and  of  those  who  compose  the  crew ;  and  all  other  articles 
whatever  not  enumerated  here,  shall  not  be  reputed  warlike  and  naval 
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stores,  nor  be  subject  to  confiscation,  and  of  course  shall-  pass  freely, 
without  being  subjected  to  the  smallest  difficulty,  unless  they  be  con- 
sidered enemy's  property  in  the  sense  above  specified.  It  is  also 
agrecjd,  that  that  which  is  stipulated  in  the  present  article  shall  not 
be  prejudicial  to  the  particular  stipulations  of  one  or  the  other  crown 
iv^ith  other  powers,  by  which  articles  of  a  similar  kind  should  be  re- 
served, prohibited,  or  permitted. 

4.  That  in  order  to  determine  what  characterises  a  blockaded  port, 
that  denomination  is  given  only  to  a  port  where  there  is,  by  the  dis- 
positions of  the  power  which  attacks  it  with  ships  stationary,  or  suf- 
ficiently near,  an  evident  danger  in  entering. 

5.  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral  power  shall  not  be  stopped  but  upon 
just  causes  and  evident  facts :  thjtt  they  be  tried  without  delay,  and 
that  the  proceeding  be  always  uniform,  prompt,  and  legal. 

In  order  the  better  to  ensiure  the  respect  due  to  these  stipulations, 
dictated  by  the  sincere  desire  of  conciliating  every  interest,  and  to 
give  a  new  proof  of  their  uprightness  and  love  of  justice,  the  high 
contracting  parties  enter  here  into  the  most  formal  engagement  to  je- 
new  the  severest  prohibitions  to  their  captains,  whether  of  ships  of  war 
or  merchantmen,  to  take,  keep,  or  Conceal  on  board  their  ships,  any  of 
the  articles  which^  in  the  terms  of  the  present  convention,  inay  be  re- 
puted contraband,  and  respectively  to  take  care  of  the  execution  of 
the  orders  which  they  shall  have  published  in  their  admiralties,  and 
wherever  it  shall  be  necessary. 

Art.  IV. — The  two  high  contracting  parties,  wishing  also  to  prevent' 
all  subject  of  dissention  in  future,  by  limiting  the  right  of  search  of 
merchant  ships  going  under  convoy  to  those  cases  only  in  which  tlie 
belligerent  power  might  experience  a  real  prejudice  by  the  abuse  of 
the  neutral  flag,  have  agreed : 

1.  That  the  right  of  searching  merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  sub- 
jects  of  one  of  the  contracting  powers,  and  navigating  under  convoy 
of  a  ship  of  war  of  the  said  power,  shall  only  be  exercised  by  ships  of 
war  of  the  belligerent  party,  and^  shall  never  extend  to  letters  of 
^larque^  privateers,  or  other  vessels,  \vhich  do  not  belong  to  the  royal 
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or  imperial  fleet  of  tteir  majesties,  but  wliich  their  subjecte  shall  hate 
fitted  out  for  war. 

2.  Tliat  the  proprietors  of  all  merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  sub- 
jects of  One  of  the  contracting  sovereigns,  ^rhich  shall  be  destined  to* 
sail  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war,  shall  be  required,  before  they  re- 
ceive their  sailing  orders,  to  produce  to  the  commander  of  the  convoj^ 
their  passports  and  certificates,  or  sea  letters,  in  the  form  annexed  ta 
the  present  treaty. 

3.  That  when  such  ship  of  war;  having  under  convoy  merchant 
ships,  fehall  be  met  with  by  a  ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  other  con- 
tracting party,  who  shall  then  be  in  a  state  of  i«^r,  in  order  to  avoiti^ 
all  disorder,  they  shall  keep^  ottt  of  cannot  shot,  unless  the  stAte  of 
the  sea,  or  the  place  of  meeting,  render  i  nearer  approrach  necessary ;. 
and  the  conimarider  of  the  ship  of  the  belligerent  power  shall  send  a 
boat  on  board  the  convoy,  TV-here  they  shall  profceed  reciprocally  to  tlie^ 
verification  of  the  papers  and  certiificates  that  ate  to  prove,  on  one  part^ 
that  the  ship  of  war  is  authoriised  to  take  under  its  escort  such  or  suchj 
merchant  ships  of  its  nation,  laden  with  such  a  cargo,  and  for  such  a 
port :  on  the  other  part,  that  the  ship  of  war  of  the  belligerent  part  j 
belongs  to  the  royal  or  imperial  fleet  of  their  majesties. 

4.  This  verifijcation  made,  no  search  shall  take  place,  if  the  papers, 
are  found  in  f<>rm,  and  if  there  exists  no  good  motive  for  suspicion^ 
In  the  contrary  case,  the  commander  of  the  neutral  ship  of  war  (being 
duly  required  thereto  by  the  commander  of  the  ship  or  ships  of  war  of 
the  belligerent  power)  is  to  bring  to  and  detain  his  convoy  during  the 
time  necessary  for  the  search  of  the  ships  which  compose  it,  and  he 
shall  have  the  fecnlty  of  naming  and  delegating  one  or  more  officers  to. 
assist  at  the  search  of  the  said  ship^  whidi  shall  be  done  in  his  pre^ 
sence  on  board  each  merchant  ship,  conjointly  with  one  or  more  offl*- 
cers  appointed  by  the  commander  of  the  ship  t>f  the  belligeitent 
party. 

'  5.  If  it  happen  that  the  commander  of  tiie  ship  or  sh^s  of  the 
power  at  war,  having  examined  the  papers  found  on  board,  and  having 
interrogated  the  inasteriand  crew  of  the  ship,  shall  sfee  just  and  suflr- 
cient  reason  to  detain  the  merchant  ship,  in  order  to  proceed  to  an 
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diterior  search^  he  sbdU  notify  snch  intentioii  to  the  cormmaBder  of  tibe 
convoy,  who  shall  have  the  power  to  order  an  officer  to  remain  oa 
board  the  ship  thus  detained,  and  to  assist  at  the  examination  of  the 
cause  of  her  detention.  The  merchant  ship  shall  be  carried  immedi- 
ately to  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  pcwt  belonging  to  the  belli^ 
gerent  power,  and  the  ulteriw  search  shall  be  carried  on  with  all  pos^ 
sible  diligence* 

Art.  V. — It  is  in  like  manner  agreed,  that  if  any  merchant  ship 
thus  convoyed  should  be  detained,  without  just  and  sufl&cient  cause,, 
the  commander  of  the  ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  power 
shall  not  only  be  bound  to  make  to  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  of  the 
cargo  a  full  and  perfect  compensation  fo»  all  Uie  losses,  expenses,, 
damages,  and  costs,  occasioned  by  sudi  a  detentioa,  hut  shalL  moreover 
tindergo  an  ulterior  punishment  jfor  every  act  of  violence  or  other 
feutt  which  he  may  have  committed,  according  a^  the  oatore  of  the 
case  may  require-  On  the  other  hand,  Ae  eoavoying  ship  shall  not 
be  permittied,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  to  resis*  by  force  the 
detention  of  the  merchant  ship  or  ships  by  lS^  ship  or  ships  of  wai? 
of  the  belfigerent  power ;  an  obligation  to  which  the  commander  of  a 
ship  of  war  with  convoy  is  not  bound  to  observe  towards  letters  of 
marque  and  privateers. 

Art.  VI. — The  high  contracting  parties  shall  give  precise  and  effi- 
cacious orders,  that  the  judgements  upon  prizes  made  at  sea  shall  be 
conformable  with  tl^  rules  of  tlie  most  exact  justice  and  equity ;  that 
they  shall  be  ^ven  by  judges  above  suspicion,  and  who  shall  not  be 
interested  in  the  affair  in  question.  The  government  of  the  respective 
stiates  shall  take  care  that  the  said  decisions  shall  be  speedily  and  duly 
executed,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed.  And  in  case  of  an  un- 
founded detention,  or  other  contravention  to  the  regulations  stipulated 
by  the  present  article,  the  owners  of  such  ship  and  carga  shall  be 
allowed  damages  proportioned  to  the  loss  occasioned  thereby.  The 
rules  to  observe  for  these  damages,  and  for  the  case  of  unfounded 
detention,  as  also  the  principles  to  follow  for  the  purpose  of  accelera- 
tihg  the  process,  shall  be  the  matter  of  additional  articles,  which  the 
eontmcting  parties^  agtee  to  settle  betweea  them,  and  which  shall  have 
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tivd  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were  inserted  in  the  present  act/ 
For  this  eflFect,  their  Britannic  and  Imperial  majesties  mutually  engage 
to  put  their  hand  to  the  salutary  work,  which  may  jserve  for  the  com- 
pletion of  these  stipulations,  and  to  communicate  to  each  otherj  with- 
out delay,  the  views  which  may  be  suggested  to  them,  by  their  equal 
solicitude  ta  prevent  the  least  grounds  for  dispute  in  future. 

Art,  VII. — To  obviate  all  the  inconveniences  which  may  arise 
from  the  bad  faith  of  those,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  flag  of  a 
nation  without  belonging  to  it,  it  is  agreed  to  establish  for  an  inviolable 
rule ;  that  any  vessel  whatever,  in  order  to  be  considered  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country,  the  flag  of  which  it  carries,  must  have  on  board 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  one  half  of  the  crew  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  and  the  papers  and  passports  in  due  and  perfect  form. ;  but 
every  vessel  which  shall  not  observe  this  rule,  and  which  shall  infringe 
the  ordinances  published  on  that  head,  sHall  lose  all  rights  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  contracting  powers. 

.  Art.  VIII.— The  principles  and  measures  adopted  by  the  present 
act  shall  be  alike  applicable  to  all  the  maritime  wars  in  which  one  of 
the  two  powers  may  be  engaged,  whilst  the  other  remains  neutral. 
These  stipulations  shall,  in  consequence,  be  regarded  as  permanent, 
and  shall  serve  for  a  constant  rule  to  the  contracting  powers  in  mat- 
-ters  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

Art.  IX. — His  majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  his  majesty  the 
King  of  Sweden,  shall  be  immediately  invited  by  his  Imperial  majesty, 
in  the  name  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  to  accede  to  the  present 
conventiop,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  renew  and  confirm  their  respec- 
tive treaties  of  commerce  with  his  Britannic  majesty ;  and  his  said 
majesty  engages,  by  acts  which  shall  have  established  that  agreement, 
to  render  and  restore  to  each  of  these  powers  all  the  prizes  that  have 
been  taken  from  them,  as  well  as  the  territories  and  countries  under 
their  dominion,  which  have  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty  ;since  the  rupture,  in  the  state  in  which  those  possessions 
were  found  at  the  period  at;  which  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
entered  them.  The  orders  of  his  said  majesty,  for  the  restitution  of 
those  prizes  and  conquests,  shall  be  immediately  expedited,  after  the 
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Denmark  shall  accede  to  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  X. — The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  con- 
tracting parties,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in 
the  space  of  two  months  at  furthest  from  the  day  of  the  signature. 

In  faith  of  which  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  caused  to  be 
made  two  copies  thereof  perfectly  similar,  signed  with  their  hands, 
and  have  caused  the  seal  of  their  arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  5— 17th  June,  1801. 

(L.S.)  St.  Helens.         (L.  S.J  N.  C"  de  Panin. 


Formula  of  the  Passports  and  Sea  Letters  which  are  to  be  delivered^  in  the 
respective  Admiralties  of  the  States  of  the  two  high  contracting  Parties^ 
to  the  Ships  and  Vessels  which  shall  sail  from  them^  conformable  to 
Article  IV.  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Be  it  known,  that  we  have  given  leave  and  permission  to  N ,  of 

the  city  or  place  of  N ,  master  and  conductor  of  the  ship  N-^ — , 

belonging  to  N ,  of  the  port  of  N,  of tons  or  thereabouts,  now 

lying  in  the  port  or  harbour  of  N ,  to  sail  from  thence  to  N,  la- 
den with  N ,  on  account  of  N ,  after  the  said  ship  shall  have 

been  visited  before  its  departure  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  ofiicers  ap-- 

pointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  said  N ,  or  such  other  as  shall  be 

vested  with  powers  to  replace  him,  shall  be  obliged  to  produce,  in 
every  port  or  harbour  which  he  shall  enter  with  the  said  vessel  to  the 
ofiicers  of  the  place,  the  present  licence,  and  to  carry  the  flag  of 
N ,  during  his  voyage.     In  faith  of  which,  &c^ 


First  separate  Article. 

The  pure  and  magnanimous  intentions  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor 

of  all  the  Russias  having  already  induced  him  to  restore  the  vessels 

and  goods  of  British  subjects,  which  had  been  sequestered  in  Russia, 

his  said  majesty  confirms  that  disposition  in  its  whole  extent;  and  his 
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^itarinic  majesty  cngjiges  Irimsdf,  also,  to  give  immediate  arden  for 
taking  off  all  sequestration  laid  npon  the  Russian,  Danish,  and  Svre^ 
dish  properties,  detained  in  English  ports,  and  to  prove  still  more  liis 
sincere  desire  to  terminate  ainicably  the  di£6ereaces  which  have  arisen 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Northern  courts ;  and,  in  order  that  no 
new  incident  may  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  tins  salutary  work, 
his  Britannic  majesty  binds  himself  to  give  oixiers  to  the  commandere 
of  his  forces  by  land  and  sea  tiiat  the  armistice  now  subsisting  with 
the  courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  shall  be  prolonged  for  a  term  of 
three  months  from  the  date  of  this  day;  and  his  majesty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  guided  by  the  same  motives,  undertakes,  in  the 
name  of  his  allies,  to  have  this  armistice  maintained  during  the  said 
term. 

This  separate  article  shall  h^ve  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
were  inserted  w:ord  for  word  in  the  treaty  signed  this  day  ;  and  the 
ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  caused  to 
be  made  two  copies  thereof  perfectly  similar,  signed  with  their  hands, 
and  have  caused  the  seal  of  their  arms  to  be  affixed  thereto* 

Done  at  St  Petersburgh,  5— 17th  June,  ISOl- 

{L.  S.J  St.  Helens.        (L.  S.)  N.  C   de  Panin. 


Second  separate  Article. 

The  diflferences  and  misunderstandings  which  subsisted  between  his 
majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  being  thus  terminated, 
and  the  precautions  taken  by  the  present  conventions  not  giving  fur- 
ther room  to  fear  that  they  can  in  future  disturb  the  harmony  and 
good  understanding  which  the  two  high  contracting  parties  have  at 
heart  to  consolidate,  their  said  majesties  confirm  anew,  by  the 
present  convention,  the  treaty  of  commerce,  of  the  10th  February  (21) 
1797^  of  which  all  the  stipulations  are  here  cited,  to  be  maintained  in 
their  whole  extent. 
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This  separate  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  treaty  signed  this  day ;  and  the 
ratification^  thfeteof  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  tinlc. 

In  fetith  of  which,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  caused  to  be 
made  two  copies  thereof  perfectly  siinilar,  signed  with  their  hands, 
and  have  caused  the  seal  of  their  arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Dwie  at  St  Petersbiirgh,  the  5— 17th  June,  1801. 

'        (L.  S.)  St.  Helens.         (L.  S.J   N.  O'  de  Panin. 


Declaration. 

:  Although  the  magnanimous  intention  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  all 
the  Russias^  to  do  full  and  entire  justice  to  those  British  subjects  who 
have  suflfered  losses,  during  the  troubles  which  have  disturbed  the  good 
intelligence  between  his  empire  and  Great  Britain,  be  already  provfed 
■by  fetcte,  his  Imperial  Majesty,  consulting  solely  his  good  faith,  has, 
moreover,  authorized  the  uodersigned  plenipotentiary  to  declare,  as 
he  does  declare  by  these  presents : 

"  That  all  the  ships,  the  merchandise,  and  the  property  of  British 
subjects,  wliich  had  been  sequestrated  during  the  last  reign  in  Russia, 
shall  not  only  be  faithfully  restored  to  the  said  British  subjects,  or  to 
their  agents,  but  also  that  for  the  effects  which  may  have  been  aliena- 
ted in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  restored 
in  kind,  a  suitable  equivalent  shall  be  granted  to  the  proprietors,  which 
equivalent  shall  be  hereafter  detemiined,  according  to  the  rules  of 
equity/' 

In  faith  of  which,  we,  plenipotentiary  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  all 
the  Russias,  have  signed  the  present  declaration,  and  have  caused  the 
seal  of  our  ai-ms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  St.  Petefsburgh,  5-^  17th  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  one. 

(L.  S.)  N.  C^.de  Panin. 
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ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES,  signed  at  Moscow,  tie  20— 8*A  October, 
1801,  to  the  Convention  between  His  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of 
Unssia,  concluded  at  St.  Fetershurghy  the  l7^5thJwne  1801*^ 

Whereas  by  tke  Vlth  Article  of  th^  GoijyfjBiti^  the 

17— 5Jth  June  IBQl^  between  hi&  Britani^c  IVI^Jesty  and  his  Imperial 
Majesty  of  all  the  Russitts,  it  was  stipulated  Ih&t  the  two  high  con- 
tracting parties  should  mutually  agree  on  some  Additional  Articles, 
which  should  fix  the  regulations  and  principles  to  be  observed,  as  well 
for  accelerating  the  judicial  proceedings  upon  captures  made  at  sea,  as 
for  the  dainages  which  should  be  allowed  to  tke  owners^  of  neutral 
ships  and  cargoes,  in  cases  of  tinfoubded  detentixmj  tfeeif  said  majes- 
ties l^vennxOtd  and  authorised  ftw?  this  purpose,  viz.  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Ute  United  Kingdom  of  Great ^Britain  and  IreWd,  Alleyne 
Ij&rd  Barbn  St  Helet)i&,  &  peer  of  the  said,  united  tiftgdoin,  one  of 
his  daid  majesty's  most  honourable  privy  council,  and  his  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Rttssias ;  and  Ms  majesty  the  Emperor  <)f  all  the  Russias,  the  Sieur 
Alexander,  Prince  de  Kourakin,  his  vice  chancellor,  actual  prrvy 
counsellor,  minister  of  the  council  of  state,  actual  chamberlain,  grand 
chancellor  of  the  sovereign  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  knight 
of  the  Russian  orders  of  St.  Andrew,  of  St.  Alexander  Newdcy,  and  of 
St.  Anne  of  the  First  Class ;  of  those  of  Prussia,  of  the  Black  and  Red 
Eagles;  of  those  of  Denmark,  of  the  Danebrog  and  of  the  Perfect 
Union;  and  grand  cross  of  the  sovereign  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem :  and  the  Sieur  Victor,  Count  de  Kotschoubey,  his  actual  privy 
counsellor,  minister  for  the  department  for  foreign  afiairs,  senator, 
actual  chamberlain,  and  knight  of  the  owlers  of  St.  Alexander  Newsky, 
of  St.Vladitoil*  of  tJie  Second  Qass ;  and  commander  of  the  sovereign 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  who,  in  virtue  of  their  respective  full 
powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

Art.  I. — In  case  of  unfounded  detention  or  other  contravention  of 
the  established  regulations,  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  so 
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detained  shall  be  allowed  compensation  for  each  day's  demurrage, 
proportionate  to  the  loss  they  shall  have  sustained,  according  to  the 
^•eight  of  the  said  ship;,  and  the  nature  of  its  cargo. 

Art.  II.— If  the  ministers  of  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  or 
tiny  otlier  persons  accredited  by  the  ^ame  to  the  belligereut  power, 
should  remonstrate  against  the  sentence  which  shall  have  been  passed 
by  the  i^spectire  ^iourts  of  admiralty  upon  the  said  captures,  appeal 
shall  be  made  in  Rusaia^  to  the  directing  senate,  and  in  Great  Britain^ 
to  his  Majeily's  ^nvy  fcoMiciL 

Art.  Jit.-— Care  «haU  be  taken,  Qn  both  sides,  scrupulously  to 
examine  wl>ethec  d^  regul^itions  and  precautions  agreed  upon  in  the 
present  convention  have  becai  observed,  which  shall  be  done  witli  all 
possible  dispatdi.  The  two  high  contracting  parties  moreover  mutu-r 
ally  *jig*ge  to  adbpt^thimOTtcficsaeiOjus  measures,  in  order  to  prev^ent 
the  sentences  4s(  their  severad  tribunals  respecting  captures  ,made  at 
sea  being  subject  to  any  tintocessaty  4^ay. 

Akt.  iV.— The  goods  in  litigatioa  cannot  b^e^old  or  uiiloadcd  before 
final  j.vid^p^ment^mthoiit  ^n  ocgentiaad  jne&l  i|«i6€!ssityi  whic]^^iail  have 
been  proved  before  the  Court  of  Admiralty^  and  ^y  yirtiie  ot  a  comi- 
missiou  ^  ihis  effect ;  xnd  the  cp^tors  shall  hf  j^  ^pp^eaiis  be  permitted 
to  rOTfwve  «r  talee  ajray,  o4  their  ow»  authority,  either  openly  or 
clandestinely,  any  thing  from  a  vessel  so  detained.  .       . 

These  additional  articles^  tnaking  pa«t  of  the -canv^entipn  «g»^4  *the 
27'^tS^  J«ne  lB01,in  th^  names  «f  their  .Biitwi.C|c  and  Imperial  ma- 
jesties, shall  have  the  jAme  jforceimid  i^^-HditJir  as  jif  they  were  inserted 
word  for  word  in  the  said  .convention. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  aadersigned^  furnished  with  the  full 
powers  of  their  said  majesties,  have  signed,  in  their  names,  the  present 
i^ditional  Articles,  and  hji^^.a^ffiy^  thq  seal  <j£  pur  arms  thereto. 

Jkwe^  Moscow,  the  20— 8th  OctoWr,iB01. 

/R  S.)  St.  JS^kns.     (Xs.  $.^  lit  Prince,  de  KmnaJcin. 

(L.  S.)  Le  Comte  deKohchouhey. 
'    '     '"^  '     '  '        =\    :  ;  ::  •  .:..  I,"  i-:   'lo  -       ' 
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Declaration  explanatory  of  tl^e  Second  Section  of  the  Third  Article  of  the 
Convention^  concluded  at  Petersburghj  the  17 — 5th  June  1801,  between 
His  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia^  signed  at  Moscow j  the  20 — 8/A 
October  1801. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  doubt  or  misunderstanding  with  regard  tp 
the  contents  of  the  Second  Section  of  the  Third  Article  of  the  Conven- 
tion concluded  the  5 — 17th  June  1801,  between  his  Britatinic  Majesty 
and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  said  high  con- 
tracting parties  have  agreed  and  declare,  that  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  granted-  by  the  said  article  to  the  subjects  of  a 
neutral  power,  does  not  authorize  them  to  carry,  in  time  of  war,  the 
produce  and  merchandise  of  the  colonies  of  thie  belligerent  power 
direct  to  the  continental  possessions,  nor  x;ice  wwa,  from  the  mother 
country  to  the  enemies  colonies ;  but  that  the  said  subjects  are  how- 
ever to  enjoy  the  same  advantages  and  facilities  in  this  commerce  as 
are  enjoyed  by  the  most  favoured  nations,  and  especially  by  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  plenipotentiaries  of  their  said  majesties, 
have  signed  the  present  declaration,  and  have  affixed  the  seals  of  our 
arms  thereto. 

At  Moscow,  the  8— 20th  October,  1801. 

(L.  S.J  St.  Helens.     (L.  S.)  Le  Prince  de  Kourakm^ 
(L.  S.)  Le  Comte  de  Kotschoubey. 


Act  of  Accession  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway  fo  the 
Convention  of  the  17— 5th  June  1801,  and  Acceptance  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Grept  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity. 

His  majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Ritain  and 
Ireland,  and  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,.  having,  ia 
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pursuance  of  their  matual  desire  to  terminate,  in  the  most  equitable 
manner,  the  differences  which  had  arisen  between  them,  as  well  as  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  other  maritime  powers  of  the  North,  re- 
specting the  navigation  of  their  respective  subjects,  concluded  a  con- 
vention, signed  by  their  plenipotentiaries  at  St.  Petersburgh^  the  17  — 
Mh  June  of  the  present  year :  and  their  common  solicitude  extending 
itself  not  only  to  prevent  similar  altercations  in  future^  and  the  trou- 
bles which  might  result  therefrom,  by  establishing  and  applying  the 
principles  and  rights  of  neutrality  in  their  respective  monarchies,  but 
also,  to  render  this  system  common  and  equally  advantageous  to  the 
maritime  powers  of  the  North;  it  was  stipulated  by  the  ninth  article  of 
the  said  convention,  that  his  Danish  majesty  should  be  invited  by  his 
majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  in  the  name  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  to  accede  to  the  said  convention ;  and  his  majesty  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  Norway^  animated  with  the  same  sentiments  of 
conciliation  and  peace,  and  desirous  of  removing  every  thing  which 
has  interrupted  or  might  hereafter  interrupt  the  good  understanding 
between  their  Britannic  and  Danish  Majesties^  and  to  re-establish  fully 
.on  its  former  footing  the  ancient  harmony  and  state  of  things,  such  as 
they  existed  by  his  Danish  Majesty's  treaties  and  conventions  with 
Great  Britain,  his  said  majesty  has  not  hesitated  to  listen  to  the 
invitation  made  to  him  to  accede  to  the  said  convention,  signed  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  the  17 — 5th  June  last. 

.  To  eflfect  this  salutary  purpose,  and  to  give  to  this  act  of  accession, 
and  to  the  acceptance  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  every  possible  authen- 
ticity, and  every  accustomed  solemnity,  their  said  majesties  have 
named  for  their  plenipotentiaries,  viz- — His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Alleyne  Lord  Baron 
St.  Helens,  a  peer  of  the  said  united  kingdom,  one  of  his  said  ma- 
jesty^s  most  honourable  privy  council,  and  his  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary and  plenipotentiary  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias;. 
and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  Sieur  Francis^ 
Xavier  Joseph,  Count  de  Danneskiold  LbwendaJ,  count  of  the  Holy 
Boman  Empire,  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  major 
general  in  the  service  of  his  Danish  majesty,  commander  of  his  marina 
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forces,  and  his  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  bii 
majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rnssias ;  t\^io,  after  having  reciprocally 
exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
concluded  and  agreed,  that  all  the  articles  of  the  convention  concluded 
between  his  majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britairl 
and  Ireland,  and  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  theRussias,  the  5th— 
17th  of  June  of  the  present  year,  as  well  as  the  separate  articles  an- 
nexed thereto,  and  the  additional  ones  concluded  the  20 — 8th  Oc* 
lohet  1801,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  their  said  majesties,  in  all  the 
clauses,  conditions,  and  obligations,  are  to  be  considered  as  having 
been  agreed  upon,  done  and  concluded,  word  for  word,  by  their  Bri* 
tannic  and  Danish  Majesties  themselves,  in  quality  of  principal  con- 
tracting parties,  save  and  except  the  difierences  which  result  from  the 
nature  of  the  treaties  and  engagements  antecedently  subsisting  between 
England  and  Denmark,  of  which  the  continuance  and  renewal  are  se- 
cured by  the  aforesaid  convention ;  and  with  the  express  stipulation 
on  the  part  of  the  high  Contracting  and  acceding  parties,  that  the  sti- 
pulation of  the  second  article  of  the  additional  articles,  signed  at  Mos- 
cow, the  20— 8th  October  1801,  by  the  plenipotentraries  of  their  fti* 
tannic  and  Imperial  Majesties,  which  fixes  that  the  adjudication  of 
causes  in  litigation  shall,  in  the  last  resort,  be  carried  by  appeal,  in 
Russia,  before  the  directing  senate,  and  in  Creat  Britain  before  his 
majesty's  privy  council,  is  to  be  understood,  as  with  regard  to  Den- 
mark, that  thie  said  adjudications  shall  be  there  carried  by  appeal  be- 
fore the  supreme  tribunal  of  that  kingdom. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  inaccuracy,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  saiA 
convention,  ^signed  the  17 — 5th  June,  the  separate  articles  annexed 
thereto,  and  the  additional  ones  concluded  the  20-^3th  October  1801^ 
•should  be  inserted  here,  word  for  word. 

f  Ka/  Insef^tioA) 

In  consequence  tff  all  which,  his  majesty  the  ICing  of  Denmark  ac^ 
cedes,  by  virtue  of  the  present  act,  to  rthe  ^ard  convention,  and  to 
the  said  separate  and. additional  articles,  such  as  they  are  herein-be* 
fore  transcribed,  without  any  exception  or  reserve,  declaring  and  pro- 
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toising  to  fulfil  all  the  clauses,  x;ondition$,  anid  ol^igatiom  thereof,  at 
fer  aa  regards  himself;  and  his  majesty  the  King  of  the  United  King-* 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  accepts  the  present  accession  of 
his  Danbh  Majesty,  and  in  like  manner  proo^aes,  on  his  part,  to  ful- 
fil all  the  articles,  clauses,  and  conditions  contained  in  the  said  con- 
vention, and  the  separate  and  additional  articles  herein-bef(»reiQsert- 
♦d,  without  any  exception  or  reserve. 

;  The  ratificatioQs  of  the  present  act  of  accession  and  acceptance 
sbail  be  exchanged  in  the  space  of  two  months,  or  sooner  if  possible; 
and  the  stipulations  of  the  said  convention  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be 
carried  into  execution  as  ppeedily  as  possible,  regard  being  bad  t6  the 
fiiJI  and  entire  ris-establishment  of  the  state  of  things,  such  as  it  was 
before  the  period  of  the  misunderstandings,  which  are  now  so  hap- 
pily terminated. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  our  full  pow- 
ers, have  signed  the  present  act,  and  have  thereunto  affixed  the  seal 
of  our  arms. 

Done  at  Moscow,  the  23— 11th  October,  1801. 

(L.  S.X  St.  Helens.       (L.  S.J  F.  X.  J.  C^  de  Danneskiold  Lmendol. 


Act  of  Accession  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden^  to  the  Convention 
of  the  17— 5th  JunCj  1801,  and  Acceptance  of  His  Majesty  the  Kin§  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  ' 

In  the  Name  of  the'  Most  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity. 

His  toajepty  the  JCing  pf  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
I<e}and»  and  his  niajesty  tlie  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  having  ter- 
minated,  by  a  convention  concluded  at  St.  Petersbnrgh,  the  17— 5th 
June^  1801,  the  differences  which  liad  arisen  between  them  respecting, 
^^  tights  of  neutral  navigation,  in  time  of  war,  and  his  majesty  the 
Kw^  of  Sweden,  equally  induced  by  the  desire  of  removing  and  con- 
aJJif^Mig  the  ^issentions  whfch  existed  on  the  same  subject  between  his 
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Britannic  Majesty  and  himself,  having  tonsented,>  in  consequence  of 
the  invitation  that  has  been  made  to  him,  to  accede  to  the  above- 
mentioned  convention ;  their  said  majesties  have  chosen  and  named  as 
their  plenipotentiaries  to  this  effect,  viz.  —  his  majesty  the  King  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  AUeyne,  Lord  Baron 
St  Helens,  peer  of  the  ^aid  United  Kingdom,  one  of  his  majesty's 
most  honourable  privy  council,  and  his  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  aU  the  Russias; 
and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  Sieur  Baron  Louis  Bogislas 
Christopher  Court  de  Stedingk,  one  of  the  lord*  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  his  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  his  im- 
perial Majesty  of  all  the  I^u^sias,  lieutenant-general  of  his  armies; 
chamberlain,;  knight  and  commander  of  his  orders,  knight  of  the 
Russian  order  of  St.  Andrew,  knight  grand  cross  of  lys  order  of  the 
Sword,  knight  of  those  of  Russia,  of  St*  Alexander  Newsky,  and  of 
St.  Anne  of  the  first  class,  and  knight  of  the  French  order  of  Mili- 
tary Merit ;  who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  to 
be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  concluded  and  agreed  upon  what 
follows: 

Art.  I.  —  His  majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  accedes,  by  the  present 
transaction  with  his  majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  the  convention  which  was  concluded  be* 
tween  his  said  Majesty,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  17 — 5th 
June,  1801,  as  well  as  to  the  first  separate  article  annexed  thereto,^ 
and  to  the  additional  ones  concluded  on  the  20  —  8th  October,  I80l, 
promising  and  engaging  to  observe  and  fulfil  all  the  stipulations, 
clauses,  and  articles  therein  contained,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  his 
majesty  had  been  a  principal  contracting  party  thereto,  save  and  ex- 
cept the  differences  which  result  from  the  tenor  of  the  treaties  and 
engagements  existing  between  England  and  Sweden,  and  which  are  to 
be  renewed  and  confirmed  in  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  convention. 

Art.  II.  —  His  majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  acknowledges,  on  his  side,  his  majesty  the  King 
of  Sweden  as  a  contracting  party  in  the  convention  concluded  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  the  17  —  5th  June,  1801,  and  binds  himself  in  tbemoM 
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formal  manner^  to  obiBenre,  execute,  and  fulfil,  to  tlieir  utmost  exteivt, 
in  whatever  regards  his  gaid  majesty,  the  stipulations,  clauses,  and  ar- 
ticles of  the  said  convention,  and  of  the  said  first  separate  article,  and 
of  the  additional  ones,  save  and  except  the  differences  which  result 
from  the  tenof  of  the  treaties  and  engagements  existing  Between  Eng- 
land and  Sweden,  and  which  are  to  be  renewed  and  confirmed  in  vir- 
tue of  the  aforesaid  convention. 

Art.  III.  —  It  is  agreed  that  the  adjudication,  in  the  last  resort  of 
causes  in  litigation,  which,  according  to  the  second  article  of  the  afore- 
said additiOBal  articles,  are  to  be  brought  by  appeal  before  his  majes- 
ty's privy  council  in  Great  Britain,  and  before  the  directing  senate  in 
Russia,  shall,  in^  Sweden,  be  brought  by  appeal  before  the  supreme 
tribunal,  in  Swedish  H6gsta  Domstolen. 

Aet.  IV.  —  In  order  to  prevent  any  inaccuracy,  it  has  been  agreed 
that  the  said  convention,  as  well  as  the  said  separate  and  additional 
articles,  should  be  inserted  here,  word  for  word,  and  as  follows:  — 

(Fiat  Imertio.) 
The  present  act  of  accession  shall  be  ratified  in  good  and  due  form, 
and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  London  in  the  space  of  two  months, 
or  sooner  if  possible,  from  the  day  of  its  signature. 

In  faith  of  which,  we  the  undersigned,  in  virtue  of  our  full  powers, 
have  signed  the  present  act,  and  have  thereunto  affixed  the  seal  of  our 
arms. 

Done  at  Petersburgh,  the  30—  18th  March,  1802. 

(L.  S.)  St.  Helens.     (L.  S.J  Court  Stcdwgk. 


These  conventions  nearly  go  to  settle  the  point  in  dispute  with  re- 
gard to  the  contraband  of  war;  a  question  which,  at  the  bottom,  has 
notbiDg  so  BfKtterially  important  as  the  nations  concerned  seem  to 
think.  It  appears  that  the  armed  neutrality  was,  in  fact,  rather 
brought  about  by  the  particular  views  of  the  Russian  government, 
^attiby  the  mutual  interest  of  the  high  contracting  parties*     Den- 
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mark  and  Sweden  evidently  followed  the  impulsfe.  of  Russia;  fend,  to 
them,  whatever  grievance  hiight  exist,  it  was^  at  least,  not  a  new  one, 
and  had  never  before  been  considered  in  that  liglit.  We  have  seen 
that,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  of  Han^ea- 
tic  ships  was  taken  and  destroyed,  because  they  were  carrying  stores 
to  Spain,  at  that  time  preparing,  with  thci  great  armada,  to  inva46 
England.  ^  Yet,  so  natural  was  this  thought  to  be,  that  the  Hanseatics, 
though  extremely  insolent,  in  a  remonstrance  relative  to  their  privi- 
leges in  England,  a  few  years  after,  did  not  complain  about  the  burn- 
ing of  their  ships  when  they  were  ciarrying  aid  to  an  enemy.         j 

The  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  though  generally  but  very  im^ 
perfectly  obeyed,  undoubtedly  rendered  the  burning  Qf  the  llanseflrtic 
ships  a  matter  of  right;  for,  on  such  a  service,  they  could  only  bwe 
considered  as  the  ships  of  ah  enemy;  it  is  not  the  ownership),  but 
the  service  upon  which  they  are,  that  determines  ihi^pc^ut;  and; 
therefore,  the  shipis  of  an  ally,  assisting  an  enemy,  axt  .t6  be  consider- 
ed as  enemies.  In  1652,  the  Danes,  who  were  not  at  war  with  Eng- 
land, but  excited  by  the  Dutch,  stopped  in  the  Sound,  a"fleet  of  more 
than  twenty  English  ships^  laden  with  pitch,  tar,  flax,  hemp,  and  other 
naval  stores. 

The  armed  neutrality,  then,  (Jught  to  be  considered  chiefly  as  the  act 
of  Russia;  though  Sweden  and  Denmark  acquiesced  in  it  twice:  it 
ought  also  to  be  considered  as  a  departure  from  a  very  ancient  prac- 
tice, founded  on  the  rights  of  nations  and  the  nature  of  things. 

It  is  well  known,  that  laws  are  made  to  regulate  interests  and  pwre* 
vent  transactions  that  are  improper  in  themselves,  and  that  would  be 
advantageous  to  some,  and  hurtful  to  others.  Those  who  find  ^e  ope-j 
ration  of  law  injurious  to  their  interest  wish  to  set  it  aside;  and 
those  who  find  its  operation  favourable  wish  it  to  be  obeyed ;  and  as, 
amongst  nations,  the  power  is  too  apt  to  regulate  the  will^  Russia, 
with  her  increased  strength,  felt  disposed  to  produce  an  alteraticai  more 
favourable  to  her  own  interests;  and  Sweden  and  Denmark,  acting 
from  similar  motives,  were  ready  to  join  their  efforts  fpr  the  .same 
purpose.  /  ;...'.. 

•     Why,,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Denmark  and  Sweden  remain  quiet 
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daring  six  years  of  the  last  war,  and  becwne  dissatisfied  tlie  mo- 
ment that  Russia  was  so?  Why  did  they  turn  against  England  in 
the  midst  of  a  struggle,  on  her  part,  to  defend  the  interests  of  ci- 
riiiaced  society  ?  It  is  clear  they  had  neither  calculated  the  conse- 
quences, rior  looked  back  to  the  history  of  fbraier  times;  and,  if  tiiey 
are^now  treatedk  with  indifference  by  theEnmch,  it  is  little  more  than 
what  might.be  expected;  The  aggraiidi2;ement  of  France  couUi.be  no 
matter  bf  coasidemlion  to  them,  else  they  would  not,  during. ft  cbn-^ 
test  to  prevent  it,  have  joined  their  efforts  in  aid  of  France.  As  to 
the  conduct  of  Russia  dn  that  last  occasion^  the  state  of  the  unfortut 
jlate,  though  1v  ell-intj3ntioned  monarch  who  then  ruled,  precludes  the 
necessity,  of  inquiring^into  it.  Bui  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  not  in 
a  similax  skuatiOn.  If  they  acted  from  fear,  and.  iii  consequence  of 
threats,  .they  were  wrong;  they  should  rather  have  asserted  their  inde- 
pendemce,  to  -present -the  operation  of  such  undue  influence.  Russia, 
alone,  would  neidlec.then  have  had  a  pretiaxt  Jior  the  mi^JM.Of  aanoy- " 
ance  in  suchja  taus^  great  as  its  power  is. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  judge  from  facts,  whetlier  the.  na- 
tioiis  ofv  the  ndrth)  had  ajiy  occasion  ix>  complain  of  England -hurting 
and  interrupting  their  trade,  let  us  look  at  the,  amount  of.  imports; 
coBftpaatig ;  tw6  years  of:  last  war  with  two  years  during  the  peace, 
and  we  ghall  see  iliat  the  increase,  comparing  1784  and  3785,  with 
1801  and  1802  is  nearly  thus : 

'Imports  from  Russia  have  increased  1  from  450,000/.  to  3)230,000/. 
that  is,  they  Ttre  four  times  greater  than  they  were;  thost?  of  J>e»mitrk 
havemcarly  doubiedy  iEuid.thosex>f  Sweden  have  done  the  same;  and 
if  those  two  latter  poweii  have  n^t  increased  still  more,  it  is  owing  to 
themselves :  we  cannot  purchase  what  they  have'not  got  to  sell ;  and, 
if  they  do  not  increase  their  produce  more  lapidly,  their  commerce 
nrait  iecl  the  effects/  -    :  :•, 

.  it  may  bei  hoped,  that  a  convention  being  entered  into,  and  the 
improbability^  of  ilussia  ever  being  so  unfortunately  guided  las  she  wa» 
in  1800,  will  prevent  any  future  discussions  on  this  subject,  whichr 
as  we  have  seen,  origiiiated  rather  in  private  motives  than  in  justice;  still, 
bcrtrejrer;  as  there  i^  a  possibility  that /rthat  lias  happened  may  hftppew 
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again,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire,  into  the  consequences  of 
such  hostilities. 

-  The  chief  trade  of  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  is  wiUi  England; 
that  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  interrupted ;  and  England,  during 
that  interruption,  would  find  it  necessary  either  to  raise  at  home,  or 
procure  from  America,  the  articles  now  obtained  from  those  nations.This, 
we  shall  see,  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  the  trade  never  would  return 
to  its  present  state.  The  northern  nations  would  then  be  great  losers^ 
indef>endent  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  which,  at  all  events,  would 
be  considerable;  and  the  object  for  which  they  fought  would  be  destroy^ 
ed,  whether  they  succeeded  or  fi^iled.  Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  England  wa9  compeUed  to  yield,  where  would  then  be  the  com-^ 
merce  of  Russia?  Is  it  not  the  naval  power  and  .greatness  of  England 
that  occasions  the  chief  consumption  of  naval  stores  in  every  country? 
Would  the  materials  for  a  few  frigates,  such  as  atie  maintained  by  the 
states  of  America,  support  the  cranmerce  of  the  northern  nations?  and 
if  England  were  destroyed,  where  would  be  the  necessity  for  any  thing 
more? 

If,  on  the  contrary,  England  conquered,  the  destruction  of  the 
rising  navy  of  Russia  would  be  certain;  Denmark  and  Sweden,  would 
sustain  a  )oss  that  twenty  years  of  cmnml^ce  would  not.repair^  partis 
eularly  of  such  mutilated  commerce  as  they  would  then  enjoy. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  are  matters  of  very  serious  consideration 
for  the  northern  powers,  the  British  gavemment  should  consider  that  its 
great  commerce  and  naval  power  do  certainly  excite  envy,  and  tend  to 
the  humiliation  of  other  nations;  and,  therefore^  ^very  harsh  or  vexa-* 
tious  proceeding  should  be  studiously  avoided  on  her  part.  It  is  only 
by  such  conduct,  and  a  fair  understanding  of  the  case,  and  a  calcu^ 
lation  of  the  consequences,  that  we  can  expect  to  avoid  discontents  at 
some  future  period ;  for,  as  the  convention  grants  tathe  northern  powers 
more  than  we  wished  to  give,  though  something  le$s  than  they  wished 
to  have,  k  is  in  vain  for  us  to  deceive  ourselves  in  thinking  tfaaft 
either  party  is  fully  satisfied. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this,  work,  that  Britain  has  resources 
within  herself,  that  may  enable  her  to  become  indep^deot  of  the 
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northern  nations  for  their  produce;  and  that,  therefore,  the  consequen- 
ces hinted  at,  in  case  of  inrther  efforts  on  their  part  to  injure  England, 
are  not  only  natural,  hut  will  be  necessary  and  inevitable,  and  make 
Great  Britain,  by  compulsion,  bring  into  activity  those  resources, 
which  her  policy  ought  long  ago  to  have  rendered  productive. 

The  French  revolution  has  created  political  changes  and  connec-^ 
tions,  which  have  greatly  altered  commerce;  their  effects  we  already 
feel  beneficially  on  the  one  hand,  with  some  inconvenience  on  the 
other ;  but  the  consequences  are  hardly  yet  to  be  foreseen.  It  is  not 
improbable,  but  the  commerce  of  the  north  of  Europe  will  undergo  aB 
great  a  change  as  we  have  seen  that  transitory  guest  undergo  in  any 
other  quarter  in  fonner  times-  Hie  great  attention  paid  by  the  Rus-^ 
sian  government  to  pronwte  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  b  only  equal 
to  the  efforts  of  Peter  the  Great,  for  establishing  that  in  the  Baltic^ 
by  removing  it  from  Archangel  in  the  White  Sea,  to  Petersburg. 

The  Austrian^  Netherlands,  which  used  to  be  the  barrier  of  Holland 
against  the  power  and  incursion  of  France,  no  longer  exist;  and  as  that 
barrier  may  probably  never  be  reinstated,  Holland  can  never  resume 
her  former  commerce,  confidence,  security,  and  freedom ;  the  vitals 
of  it  are  destroyed  by  the  alliance  of  her  new  neighbour,  %rhose 
maxims  and  principles  are  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  so  delicate 
and  tender  a  plant  as  commerce. 

Whilst  H6nand  remains  subject  to  the  control  of  France,  its^  commerce 
will  always  be  interrupted  by  the  misundetstandings  of  the  latter 
with  any  other  power;  and  the  navigation  of  that  fine  river,  the  Rhine, 
win  be  lost  to  the  general  purposes  of  mercantile  conveyance^  to  which 
the  Dutch  devoted  it,  as  it  will  always  be  at  the  command  of  France. 

Tlie  next  considerable  river  that  has  an  extensive  interior  com* 
munication,  is  the  Elbe,  which  can  supply  the  loss  of  the  Rhine  in 
some  measure;  but  we  have  seen  that  France,  having  Holland  as 
an  ally,  the  barrier,  even  to  the  Elbe,  is  lost ;  and  so  long  as  Hanover 
remains  connected  with  Great  Britain,  and  Holland  holds  its  present 
situation,  the  commerce^  which  might  be  carried  on  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  will  alwajrs  be  liable  to  interruption,  in  any  misunder- 
standing betwixt  Great  Britaili  and  Prance*^ 
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Unless  the  security  bf  Hftnover  is  hy:  sortie  means  accomplishedr 
against  the-enc^^oachmentsrtf  France,  tUe  trade.of  the  Elbe  will  atiiays 
be  conducted  on  a  very  precarious  footing ;  end,  as  this  event  is  at 
preseftt  uncertain,  it  will  be  useful  to  the  commercjial  interests  of  Great 
Britain  to  point  out  other  channels  by  wWch  they  may  securely  carry 
on  her  trade  at  present,  and  likewise  in  future,  wjiij^^er  a  simillar 
obstruction  shall  occur.  ..-..,  .    ^ 

,   The.FFcnch,  violating  the  guarantee  of  the  Gerinan  empire,  by  oc-: 
cupying  Hanover^    naturally  drove  Great  Britain  to  the "  necessity  of 
blockading  the  rivers  Elhe  and  Weser :  at  the  ftrst,  coninjerce  expe- 
i^enccd  a  momentary  check  only;  new  channels^  never-thought  of  be- 
fore, were  then  resorted  to,  attended;  howev^r^  with  inconvenience. 
Tonningen  becamethe  port  of  liamburgi  as  well  as  did  different  ports, 
in  Holstein ;  the  details  of  which  will  he  given   in   a  future  chapter, 
when  treating  of  the  trade  of  the  rivers  Elbe,  W^ser,  and  Ems. 
'  As  the  ports  of  the  two  former  riyiers -have  at  present  po  direct  fexterrial 
mercantile  intercourse,  and  that  of  the  latter  will  evjer  be  liable  to  in- 
terruption from  the  frequent  regulations  made  inHolland)  through  the 
influence .  of  France,  it  becomes  necessary  to  point  out  the  first  secure 
channel  that  British  shipping  can  approach  w;itb  facility  and  advantage  % 
and  which  has  the  naost  easy   and  extensive  interior  communication,^ 
free  from  the  influence  or  interruption  of  France. 

In  treating  of  the.trade*  of  Stettin,  a  very  extensive  avenue  will,  be 
found  into  the  interior  of  Germany,  not  only  by  the  riverjOdi^r,^  \\vit 
by  different  canals  communicating  with,  the  Elbe,  by  wi^h  c^p,-* 
nels,  great  part  of  the  interior  commerce  of  Prussia  and.Gerniany  was 
carried  on  through  Hamburg,  previous  to  the  blockade  of  that  river^ 
which  will .  shortly  conununicate  even  with  the  Danube. 

From  Dantzic  we  shall  see  the  trade  to  Austria  and  all  the  intermediate 
country,  as  well  as  from  Konigsburg  and  Riga  for  all  the  South. East 
trade,  through  those  fine  regions,  quite  down  to  the  Black  Sea,  Turkey, 
and  even  Asia,  Under  the  respective  heads  will  be  found  particular 
details  for  the  infomiation  of  every  one 

What  will  serve  to  shorten  the  voyage,  and  lessen  the  risk  in  carryimg 
on  the  ^continental  trade,  by  means  of  the  Baltic  and  the  channels  dcr 
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scribed,  is  the  canal  of  Rendsbui^,  through  Holstein ;  it  will  save  the 
circuitous,  dangerous,  and  tedious  voyage  round  the  Skaw  and  the 
Cattegate,  by  having  proper  vessels  adapted  to  pass  through,  as  the 
Dutch  and  French  now  have. 

When  these  channels,  and  the  facilities  by  the  way.  of  the  Oder  to  the 
Elbe,  and  the  numerous  branches  of  interior  communication,  to  the 
western  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  German  empire,,  come  t» 
be  more  gwierally  known,  the  difficulties,  will,  not.be  found  so 
insurmountable,  nor  the  interruption,  so  great  as  •  the  French  were 
inclined  to  beliere.  Irk  one  point  they  may  be  mistaken,  for,'  by 
diverting  trade  into  other  channels,,  though  rather  more  incooveni^ 
ent,  it  will  be  amply  compensated  for,  by  posiessing.  greater  secu^ 
rity ;  so  that  Great  Britain  may  long  enough  maintain  the  contest^ 
while  she  will  never  again  have  occasion  to  dread  tiie  inconvenience, 
which  France  has^no.w  occasioned^. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  the^  raeansi  of  carrying  on  trade  with,  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent  will  be: clearly  pointed  out,  in  any  event  less  un-.^ 
fortunate  than  that  of)  the  conquest  of  Denmark  and  Prussia,  by 
that  same  power,  which  hasi  ajready  mined  the  Au&triaa  Netherlands^ 
and  the  Seven  United  Provinces* 


33^ 


CHAE.  II. 

;    OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  IN  GENERAL. 

Its  Estenty  Seoi^  Lakez^  Rivers^  Cafmh^  and  interior  Communication.     Its 
,  Uroduce^  Iran^  Woody  Hemp  and  Flaxy  MnenSy  Tallow,  Grain^  ^c. 

TMI/  immense  extent  of  country  in  Europe  and  Asia,  now  com* 
prehended  under,  the  general  name  of  the  Russian  empire,  has  only. 
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lemerged  from  "barbarism  within  these  two  centuries.  Except  in  incur- 
sions and  wars  of  depredation,  the  more  ignorant  portion  of  society 
has  always  been  inferior  in  power  to  that  which  is  the  more  en- 
lightened. 

Since  the  modem  methods  of  making  war,  this  distinction,  given  by 
civilisation  and  wealth,  has  become  infinitely  greater  than  ever,  and 
completed  the  superiority. 

When  Russia  is  more  improved  and  better  cultivated,  as  it  no  doubt 
soon  will  be^  the  exports  and  imports  from  other  nations  will  greatly 
increase;  besides,  the  navigation  of  the  Black.  Sea,  in  a  central 
situation,  and  surrounded  by  the  finest  and  most  fertile  country  in  the 
world,  if  it  was  inhabited  by  a  more  wealthy  and  civilized  race  of 
men,  would  greatly  tend  to  the  increase  of  trade. 

Amongst  other  things  that  take  place,  as  civilization  is  introduced, 
population  increases  with  the  means  of  existence.  Countries  that  en- 
joy a  fertile  soil  and  fine  climate  attain  ordinarily  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  to  two  hundred  inhabitants  for-  every  English  square  mile; 
but  if  Russia  were  only  to  attain  to  one-^third  of  the  lowest  degree,  (or 
fifky^)  which  is  not  quite  equal  to  Poland,  the  population  would  then 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions,  which  would  afibrd 
a  degree  of  commerce,  and  be  attended  with  an  increase  of  power  that 
must  greatly  change  both  the  mercantile  and  political  interests  of 
Europe. 

Within  these  two  last  centuries,  this  change  began,  and,  during  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  one  hundred  years  ago,  its  progress  wa§  ac- 
celerated. It  ceased  to  increase  so  fest  after  the  death  of  that  mo- 
narch, till  within  these  fifty  years,  under  the  late  empress;  since  which 
time,  it  lias  advanced  in  power  and  importance  with  great  ra- 
pidity. 

As  all  over  Europe  the  progress  of  advancement  has  be^  greatly 
accelerated^  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Russia  has  partaken  of  the  general  movement ;  but  owing  to  its  im- 
mense size,  and  its  being  far  behind  the  others,  it  has  changed  still  mpre 
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yapidly  than  any  other;  for  in  1762,  when  the  Empress  Cathariufe 
mounted  the  throne,  it  was  a  second  rate  power ;  it  is  now  ngt  only 
in  the  first  rank  by  land,  but  might  soon  be  a  second  rate  power  at 
sea,  if  it  knew  its  own  resources* 

The  great  means  with  which  nature. has  furnished  Russia,  together 
with  the  example  of  other  nations  that  are. in  a  more  advanced  state, 
added  to  the  facility  with  which  arts,  inventions,  and  improvements 
in  general,  are  now  disseminated,  give  its  monarchs  an  ambition  to  make 
it  that  great  empire  for  which  it  seemed  by  nature  intended.  The  plans 
traced  out  by  Peter  the  Great,  lead  naturally  to  the  same  end  ;  so  that, 
perhaps,  there  never  was  any  country  which,  owifig  to  a  vast  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  had  so  great  an  energy,  both  physical  and 
moral,  as  we  find  combined  in  the  Russian  eippire. 
.  The  revenues  are  at  present  but  small,  in  comparison  to  the  popula- 
tion,*  and  according  to  the  extent  still  less ;  but  they  are  increasing, 
and  the  value  of  money  is  greater  thei^  than  ia  most  other  countries, 
so  that,  merely  by  a  numerical  comparison,  the  proportion- is  not  fairly 
ascertained.  The  revenues  of  Russia,  if  estiiliated  at  ten  millions  ster- 
ling, will,  in  that  country,  go  as  far  in  military  services  and  the  main 
expenses  of  government  as  thirty  millions  would  in  England. 

It  was  90  late  as  the  reign  of  £dward  VI.  that  the  commerce  of  Rus- 
sia had  its  rbe,  when  the  celebrated  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had  already 
discovered  Newfoundland,  in  the  year  1^53,  fitted  out  three  ships  to 
discover  a  north-eatst  passage  to  India  and  China  :  the  command  was 
given  to  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  unfortunately  put  into  one  of  the 
harbours  of  Lapland  with  two  of  the  ships,  which  were  frozen  in,  and 
every  soul  perished.  The  command  was  afterwards  given  to  Richard 
Chancellor,  ivho  was  master  of  the  other  ship,  and  who  had  returned 
to  England,  after  having  landed  at  a  monastery  near  the  Dwina.  Soon 
after  this,  Ivan  Vassilievitch  caused  a  harbour  to  be  made,  called 

.  ♦  From  the  18th  of  February,  1803,  to  the  18th  of  February,  1804,  there  were  married 
in  the  empire, 302,46?  couples.  Died  791,979  persons.  Born  l,279j321,  which  last  number, 
nmltiplied  by  30,  gives  S8,379>6SO,  for  the  population  of  Russia.  In  such  accounts  as  those, 
nothing  can  be  eiaggerated,  but  much  may  have  been  forgotten,  and  something  must  have 
been  omitted ;  so  that  40,000^000  will  be  a  fair  estbnate  of  pe6ple  in  that  great  empire. 
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Archangel  Michael ;  but,  even  in  the  year  IdOG^  it  had  scarcely  be- 
come a  town. 

In  consequence  of  the  address  of  Chancellor,  and  the  inclination  of 
Ivan  Vassilievitch,  a  direct  trade  was  opened,  by  this  channel,  betwixt 
Russia  and  England,  which  Queen  Elizabeth  encouraged,  soon  after 
her  accession  to  the  throne.  In  the  year  1554,  a  charter  was  granted 
to  a  body  of  merchants,  who  entered  into  a  joint  stock  company,  which 
was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1566»  with  additional  privi- 
leges granted  to  it,  and  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length 
it  was  dissolved  as  a  joint  stock  company,  but  continued,  (as  it  stiU  is,) 
a  regulated  company,  having  a  factory^  at  Archangel  first,  but  now  at 
Petersburg.  It  was  to  the  eiforts  of  this  company  that  we  are  indebted 
for  that  branch  of  trade  in  the  early  period  we  have  already  described ; 
and  to  it  the  East  India  company  may  be  ^aid  to  have  owed  also  its  rise. 

By  a  statute  of  the  10th  a^d  11th  of  William  and  Mary,  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  fireedom  or  fellowship  of  the  Russia  company 
should  be  less  difficult,  and  that,  from  Ladyniay  I69&,  every  subject 
desiring  admittance  into  that  fellowship,  should  pay  5L  for  the  same, 
which  still  remains  the  case ;  each  member  paying,  in  additioB,  one 
guinea  to  the  poor-box,  5s.  to  the  secretary,  and  a?.  6rf.  to  the 
beadle  of  the  compsLny,  besides,  stamps;  each  member  pays  a 
small  rate,  fixed  by  the  company,  on  all  goods-imported  into  England 
only,  from  Archangel,  Onega,  Petersburg,  and  Narva.  Hitherto  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  have  been  excepted,  (though  equally  liable,  since  their 
respective  union  with  England,)  as  well  as  the  produce  from  all  other 
ports  in  the  Russian  empire. 

Excepting  a  little  trade  to  Narva,  the  whole  commerce  of  Hussia  was 
carried  on  by  way  of  Archangel,  till  Peter  the  Great  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  St.  Peterburg,  which  it  is  known  has.  since  became  the 
grand  mart  of  the  empire,  the  greatest  share  of  its  coimi^erce  now 
passing  Ihrough  that  city. 

It  was  the  first  intention  to  have  given  more  minute  details  relative  to. 
the  Russia  company,  but  the  materials  were  found  too  volumiipous  fojr 
the  general  plan  of  the  work^  it  is  therefore  confiaed  to  .siiopI^'caHyraier-^. 
cial  detail  in  asceJnpact  a  form  as  possible^  ;  j 
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la  Ireftttitg  of  thie  ooQtfoerce  of  Russia^  we  sliall  divide  it  under  *^ 
following  heads:  — 1st  -That  of  the  White  Sea.— 2d.  Of  the  Baltic 
Sea.— 3d.  Of  the  Black  Sea: — followed  with  general  remarMt  and  a 
view  of  the  whole ;  but  there  ought  first  to  be  given  some  outlines  of  the 
^ej:t€nt  of  the  empire* 

Russia  contains  near  the  seventh  j>art  of  the  contjjient,  find  »J[inost 
,9  tw^ity-sixth:  part  of  the  whole  globe.  The  extent  from  West  to  East, 
ftw.  from  50i  to  207i  degrees  of  longitude,  contains  USB  degrees ; 
end  if  the  iala&ds  of  th^  Eastern  Ocq^h  be,  included,  it  wiU  then  cour 
tain  185. 

This  great  empire  is  divided  into  three  divisions;  from  the  57th 
degree  towards  the  North  Pole  forms  the  northern  division ;  between 
the  57th  «id  the  50th  degree  of  latitude  forms  tlie  middle  division ;  and 
the  southern  divisiotti  begins  at  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  and  ex- 
tends' to  the  30Utliera  boundary  of  the  Russian  dominions* 

The  northern  division  abounds  with  all  sorts  of  fish,  some  cattle^ 
wild  animals,  and  some  of  the  metals,  and  much  wood,  though  the 
latter  diminishes  in  si^,  as  it  approaches  the  ttoirth* 

The  middle  division  is  not  only  preferable,  irom  its  bding  a  more 
temperate  dimate,  but  because  it  furnishes  the  greatest  part  of  the 
produce  for  Uie  export  of  Russia,  as  well  as  for  its  manufactures* 
In  this  division  grow  the  hemp  aad  ^a^,  as  well  as  difil^*ent  sorts  of 
grain ;  the  cattle  are  here  generally  fatter ;  tallow,  hides,  and  glue, 
are  produced  here  in  greater  quantities  than  in  the  northern  parts :  iron, 
copper)  silver,  and  gold,  and  by  far  the  finest  fir  timber  come  from 
hence. 

The  south  division  is  more  productive  in  cattle  than  the  middle  divi- 
sion, but  not  equally  so  in  other  acticles^  though  from  its  climate  it  may 
be  made  to  produce  fruits^  wines,  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

European  Russia  is  bounded  on  t^e  ^ast  by  Astracan,  Kasan,  and 
Siberia;  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Sea;  on  the  west  by  Sweden,  the 
Baltic  Sea,  and  Prussia,  and  Turkey  in  Europe ;  on  the  south,  by  the 
Bla<^  Sea,  and  part  of  P&raia. 

Asiatic  Russia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Sea ;  on  the  west 
bjr  Europe ;  on  the  ^uth  by  part  of  Persia^  Free  Tartary,  and  China ; 
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and  on  the  east  bj  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  which  divides  it  from 
North*  America. 

The  external  communications  of  Russia,  by  water,  are  by  the  White, 
the  Baltic,  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Caspian  Sea, 
the  gieat  lakes  of  Ladoga,  Onega,  Peipus,  Ibnen,  and  Baikal,  give 
rise  to  and  facilitate  the  great  internal  commerce. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Russia  in  Eurbpe,  which  fall  into  those  sea^ 
or  are  connected  with  these  lakes,  either  naturally,  or  by  canals,  shaH 
be  briefly  stated,  to  shew  the  great  interior  communications,  tending 
also  to  facilitate  the  external  commerce. 

Rivers  which  fall  into  the  North  or  White  Sea. 

The  principal  river  that  falls  into  the  North  or  White  Sea  is  the 
•Dwina^  which  receives  this  name  on  being  joined  by  the  Yuga  and 
Sukhona,  both  which  take  their  rise  in  the  government  of  Wologda. 
The  Yuga  becomes  navigable  at  the  Pristan  of  Nekolsk ;  in  spring,  barks 
laden  with  com,  go  down  it  into  the  Dwina;  but,  in  summer,  this  river 
is  only  navigable  for  boats.  The  Sukhona  takes  its  rise  from  the  lake 
of  Kubenski,  in  the  government  of  Wologda.  On  the  Dwina  stands 
Archangel,  by  which  the  ancient  commerce  of  Russia  was  carried  onv 
and  it  is  now,  the  same  as  for  centuries  back, — the  principal  river  for 
the  inland  and  foreign  trade  from  the- White  Sea, 

The  Onega  take»  its  rise  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  Belpji,  which 
falls  into  the  lakQ  of  Beshe.  On  passing  through  this  lake,  the  Onega 
bears  the  nuote  of  Wid  or  Swid;  and  then  only  receives  the  name  of 
Onega,  on  having  passed  through  the  lake  Latche^ 

Rivers  which  falHnto  the  Baltic  Ska^ 

Yhe  Kymmene,  only  remarkable  as  a  frontier  rivers  divides  Russia 
and  Sweden^  and  falls  into  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  near  Frederick- 
stadt:  taking  its  rise  in  Fialand;  the  navigation  of  it  is  very  tedious, 
though  short. 

The  Neva  runs  out  of  the  Ladoga  lake,  and  fells  into  the  Gulph  of 
Finland,,  below  Petersburg,  and  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
Russia,  both  for  the  inland  and  foreign  trade.    The  waters^  that  nu» 
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from  the  mountains  of  Finland  and  Waldai,  gather  into  the  Onega 
and  Ilmen  lakes ;  these  lakes  discharge  themselves  into  the  Ladoga 
lake;  whiqh  last  has  no  other  discharge  than  the  Neva,  which  di- 
vides itself  into  several  branches  at  its  mouth,  running  through  the 
city  of  Petersburg, 

The  Narova  falls  into  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  about  nine  miles  belon- 
the  city  of  Narva,  deriving  its  source  from  the  Peipus  lake* 

The  Pemau,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Riga,  by  the  town  of  Per- 
nau,  takes  in  its  course  the  rivulets  of  Fellin  and  Fennem;  and  only 
becomes  navigable  thirty-five  wersts  from  its  source. 

The  Diina,  which  has  its  source  in  the  govemment  of  Twer,  not  far 
from  that  of  the  Wolga  and  Dnieper^  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Riga,  by 
the  city  of  that  name.  This  very  tfseful  river  takes  its  rise  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Seliger,  in  a  bog,  and  is  increased  by  many 
other  rivers  falling  into  it;  namely,  the.  Toropa,  so  called  from  the 
town  of  Tofopetz;  the  Mjeha,  the  Kasplja,  the  Lutchossa,  the  Ulla, 
which  rises  out  of  the  lake  Beloje;  the  Drissa  is  only  navigable  when 
the  waters  are  high,  like  the  Ewst  and  the  Oger.  There  are  some 
waterfalls  in  the  Diina ;  one  produced  by  a  chalk-cliff,  not  far  above 
Riga,  goes  straight  across  the  river;  the  navigation  of  it  is  the  most 
dangerous  when  the  water  is  low. 

Rivers  zghichfall  into  the  Black  Sea^ 

The  Dnieper  takes  its  rise  in  the  government  of  Smolensk!,  not  far 
from  whence  the  Wolga  and  Diina  have  their  source,  and  passes  south 
.through  the  governments*  of  Smolensk!^  White  and  I^ittle  Russia,  Kiefl^ 
the  Slobodian  Ukraine,  and  New  Russia, — a  length  of  fifteen  hundred 
yersts,  and  at  Otchakoff  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Dneiper  je- 
ceives  many  rivers,  which  communicate  with  those  falling  into  the 
Baltic.  On  this  river,  within  the  distance  of  sixty  versts,  there  were  thir- 
teea  cataracts^  or  obstructions,^  in  the  centFe  of  it;,  but  those  are 
now  removing,  and  three  have  actually  been  removed.  Above  twelve- 
governments  have  a  communication,  by  water,  with'  ^is  river.  On* 
the  left,  the  Dnieper  receives  the  Mvers-  Sosha,  Desna,  Soda,  Psiol,, 
^Worskla,  Orel,  Samara^and  others,  which  pass  through  the  govern- 
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mentg  oi  Little  Russia,  I^oursk,  and  the  Slobodiaa  Ukraine;  oa  the 
west  side  the  Beresina  and  the  Pripeca;  two  considerable  nvers,  which 
communicate  with  the  governments  of  Minsk,  Lithuania,  and  Volhiriia, 
and  promote  tlie  communication  with  governments  laytnjg  east  and 
south;  connecting  them  with  the  Vistula,  which  runs  down  to  Dant^ic, 
the  Njemen  down  to  Memel,  and  the  Diina  to  Riga;  or,  in  a  word,  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  by  three  different  branches. 

The  Boug  flows  through  the  governments  of  Podolia,  and  New 
flussia,  and  falls  into  the  Dnieper,  a  little  above  Otchakoff. 

The  Dniester  takes  its  rise  beyond  the  Russian  dominions^  and  vsrves 
-as  a  frontier  to  die  governments  of  Podolia,  Volhinia,  and  New 
Russia,  against  Turkish  Bessarabia  and  Mddavia,  and  fails  into  the 
Black  Sea,  south  of  Ovidipol.    • 

IRivers  which  fall  into  ihe  Sea  of  Aztkfh^ 

The  Don  is  the  only  gredt  navigable  river  that  falls  into  the  Sea  of 
A«oph.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  govertiment  of  Tula,  and  on  the  borders^cff 
Rjasan,  passes  the  government  of  Tula,  Rjasan,  Tamboff,  WorohesH, 
and  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Don  Cosacs,  and  felk  into  the  sea 
of  Azoph,  after  a  course  of  about  750  miles. 

"Rivers  which  fatt  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  Wolga  is  not  only  the  noblest  river  in  Russia,  but  in  Europe ; 
it  facilitates  the  great  commerce  of  the  empire,  being  navigable 
from  nearly  its  source,  in  the  government  of  Twer,  near  the  Diina  and 
the  Dnieper,  quite  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  taking,  in  its  course,  the 
following  rivers:  the  Selisharowka,  Wasusa,  Twerza,  Mologa,  Shek- 
*sna,  Rotorost,  Koestroma,  Ounsha,  Oka,  Seura,  Wetluga,  Kama,  Sa- 
tn^ra,  Kamiieshenka,  Achtuba,  Ural,  Terek,  and  Kur> 

CANALS  AND  INTERIOR  NAVIGATION. 
Junction  of  the  North  and  Caspian  Seas^ 

The  first,  will  unite  the  rivers  Dwina  and  the  Wo!ga,  by  the 
Kubenski  canal,  in    t^e  government    of  Wofegda,  and  the  river 
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Watschegda,    which    fells  isxto    the  Dwina;    this  is  carrying   into 
execution. 

The  second  is  througli  the  North  Canal,  by  the  rivera  Waga  and 
Jamza,  the  Onega,  Woloksa,  Ken,  andMosha,  likewise  uniting  the 
Dwina  and  the  Wolga. 

Junctmi  of  the  Baltic  with  tlu  Caspian  Sea^ 

The  first  canal  unites  the  Neva  with  the  Wolga,  by  the  lake  Ilmen  and" 
the  canal  of  Vishney  Volotshok ;  this  celebrated  canal  connects  the 
Caspian  and  Baltic  Seas,  in  a  navigation  of  1434  miles :  the  vessels 
laden  at  Astracan  ascend  the  Wolga  to  Twer,  and  thence  up  the 
Twerza,  when  they  arrive  at  the  canal  through  which  they  piss,  and 
then  descend  the  Msta  to  Novgorod,  thence  rdown  the  Volkhof  to  -the- 
Ladoga  canal,  and  at  Schlusselburg  enter  the  Neva,  so  down  to  - 
St.  Petersburg,  without.ever  unloading  their  cargoes. 

The  second  unites  the  Neva  with  the  Wolga,  by  tte  Ladoga  canal, 
»id  by  the  canals  of  Tichwin  and  Sjds:  the  Tidiwin  canal  is  to  join 
the  Sominka  with  the  Lid ;  this  river  falls  in  the  Tschagadosb,  thence  into 
the  Mologa,  which  runs  into  the  Wolga.     Anaually,  above  260  vessels . 
pass  up  the  Tschagadosh.    The  Swir  canal: is  a  continuation  of  that 
of  the  Ladoga,  which  unites  the  Volkhof  with  the  Sjas  river,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Ladoga  canal  unites  the  Neva  with  the  Volkhof . 
This  canal  was  completed  in  1801,   during  which*  year  651  barks  of. 
diflerent  sizes  passed  through  it. 

ISie  third  unites  the  Neva  with  the  Wolga,  by  the  lake  Onega  and^ 
the  Maria  canal,^which  unites  the  rivers  Wytegra  and  Kowshaga.  This 
canal  was  finished  in  1801 ;  from  130  to  160  galliots  and  smaller  vessels 
pass^  ailnually.  through  the  Wy t^ra  to  St.  Pfetersburg*    The  Onega  • 
can^  is  to  join  the  Wytegra  with  the  river  Swir  :    this  canal  is  carry- 
ii^intp  e!!cecution.    The  Swir  canal  wilL  join  the  river  Swir  and  Sj4s : . 
and  is^^o  be  finished  ift  the  year  1806. 

Junction  of  the  Baltic  with  the  Black  Sea. 

First,   The  Beresinskr  canal  will  unite  the  Diina  with  the  Dnieper, 
ODEOBequentiy.  the  bay-  of  Riga,  with  the  Black  Sea ;  this  junction  is 
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formed  by  means  of  the  river  UUa,  which  falls  into  the  DUna,  and' 
the  Sergatcha,  which  falls  into  the  Beresina,  which  last  falls  into  the 
Dnieper.  The  Beloje  and '  Beresina  lakes,  lying  betwixt,  greatly 
£8tcilitate  the  junction :  one  part  is  already  finished,  being  six  miles 
in  length,  with  four  sluices.  This  short  distance  has  been  fpund  use- 
ful for  the  conveyance  of  goods  to  Riga  already.  About  300  large 
barks  pass  down  the  Diina  annually ;  also  considerable  quantities  of 
wood  and  masts  float  down  that  river ;  about  20  large  barks,  with  salt, 
pass  annually  out  of  the  Dneiper  into  the  Beresina.  The  Beresinski 
canal,  whch  completed,  will  very  much  facilitate  the  conveyance  of 
goods  to  and  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  betwixt  the  Dnei- 
per, and  Diina,  and  promote  an  easy  and  expeditious  conveyance 
in  the  interior ;  this  canal  was  begun  in  the  year  1797  ;  the  principal 
part  was  finished  in  1801,  and  the  remainder  will  be  completed  this 
year,  forming  a  complete  line  of  navigation  betwixt  Riga  and  the  Black 
Sea,  and  promote  a  general  traffic  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 
'  The  second,  by  uniting  the  Njemen  with  the  Dnieper,  by  the  Ogin- 
sky  canal,  and  of  the  Njemen  with  the  Courland  canal.  Count 
Oginsky,  during  the  last  years  of  the  Polish  republic,  completed  this 
canal  at  his  own  expense:  it  joins  the  .rivers Szczara and  Jasiolda,the 
first  falls  into  the  Njemen,  and  the  latter  into  the  Pripecz,  which  runs 
into  the  Dneiper,  by  Vhich  it  opens  a  communication  with  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Seas ;  it  was  finally  repaired  in  1803 :  its  length  is  34  miles, 
and  it  has  ten  sluices.  Vessels  have  long  ago  passed  through  it  betwixt 
Konigsberg  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  governments  of  Lithuania  and 
Volhinia  send  their  pto.duce  by  the  river  Njemen,  also  the  provinces  of 
Little  Russia  and  Polish  Ukraine  now  send  their  products  by  this 
communication  to  Memel  and  Konigsburg.  The  Njemen  falls  into 
the  Baltic,  near  Memel.  A  plan  has  been  projected  to  unite  this 
river  with  the  Bay  of  Riga,  by  a  canal  of  ten  versts  in  length ;  it 
would  unite  the  Nevesha  with  the  Lavenna,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Aa,  the  river  is  deep  enough  even  for  vessels  built  for  sea. 
Above  Mittau  it  is  navigable  for  small  craft.  This  intended  canal 
is  not  yet  begun. 
The  third,  by  uniting  the  Western  Bug  with  the  Dnieper  by  the 
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King's  CanaL  This  canal  was  begqn  by  order  of  the  last  King  of 
Poland,  and  is  completed.  The  rivers  Pinna  and  Muchawetz  have  been 
Inade  navigable  near  to  their  source ;  but  the  canal  itself  which  unites 
them  is  badly  constructed,  and  is  carried  through  low  and  morassy 
places,  in  hopes  that,  without  having  sluices,  there  would  be  water 
enough ;  but,  at  the  same  time;  care  was  not  taken  to  level  the  ground 
in  places  through  which  the  water  was  to  flow,  for  which  reason  this 
canal  is  short  of  water  in  th«  summer  months,  and  is  only  navigable  in 
the  spring,  when  the  water  is  high,  being  frozen  in  winter.  The  Western 
3ug  carries  barks  of  a  middling  size,  on  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Podolia  and  East  Galicia  carry  their  produce,  by  the  Vistula,  to 
Dantzic 

CANALS    PARTLY   EXECUTING,     AND    PROJECTED    TO    FORM    THE 

FOLLOWING    JUNCTIONS, 

Of  the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea.  — The  Dwina  is  to  be  united  with 
the  Sheksna  by  means  of  the  Kubenski  Canal ;  the  Sheksna, 
since  the  completion  of  tl>e  Maria  Canal,  has  a  communication  with 
the  River  Neva.  By  means  of  these  rivers,  and  the  projected  Kur 
benski  Canal,  a  communication  will  be  opened  between  Peters*- 
burg  and  Archangel. 

Of  the  Bay  of  Riga  with  the  Bay  of  Finland. —Y\x^%^  by  uuitjng 
the  rivers  Pernau  and  Narova,  by  means  of  the  lake  Peipus  and 
the  canal  of  Fellin,  which  will  open  a  communication  with  the  Port 
of  Pernau. 

Second^  by  uniting  the  rivers  Diina  and  Neva,  by  means  of  the 
lake  Ilmen  and  the  Welikoluki  Canal;  when  this  projected  canal  ip 
x^arried  into  execution,  vessels  may  pass  from  the  Dnieper  through 
the,  Beresinski  Canal,  into  the  Diina,  down  to  Riga,  or  through  thp 
Welikoluki  Canal,  into  the  river  Lowat,  the  lake  Ilmen,  an4  so  tp 
Petersburg. 

Third,  by  uniting  the  Diina  and  Narova  with  the  Peipus  Lake,  an4 
the  Verroi  and  Riga  canals.  The  Verroi  canal  would  serve  to  unite 
the  lake  Waggold  and   the  BJack  Rivulet,  it  would  be  but  short. 
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and  require  only,  one  sluice  to  have  a  direct  communication  with 
the  Aa  and  Diina.  A  second  canal  is  to  be  cut  from  the  Diina, 
helow  Riga,  across  a  narrbw  point  of  land,  close  to  the  Jagel 
and  Weissen  Lakes ;  the  last  of  which  comes  so  near  the  Aa  that 
it  could  be  united  by  a  canal  of  two  wersts  in  length.  In  1797f 
this  canal  was  ordered  to  be  carried  into  execution,  but  it  is  not  yet 
completed. 

Of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas. — First,  by  uniting  the  rivers  Neva 
and  Dnieper,  with  the  Diina,  by  the  Welikoluki  canal,  (this  canal  has 
not  yet  been  begun)  but  it  will  require  eighty-one  English  miles 
in  length  to  be  cut,  and  will  fall  into  the  lake  Ushkaje,  where 
the  rivulet  Ushka  rises  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Diina.  This 
projected  plan  is  to  be  examined,  and,  if  there  is  a  probability  of 
carrying  it  into  execution,  it  is  to  be  realiged.  This  communication 
could  also  be  carried  on  by  the  rivers  Luga,  Narova,  the  Peipus  Lake 
and  the  river  Pernau,  which,  at  the  town  of  that  name,  falls  into 
the  bay  of  Riga. 

Of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. — First,  by  uniting  the  Dnieper  with 
the  Wolga,  by  the  canals  of  Orel ;  by  uniting,  1st.  the  Bolwa  with  the 
river  Shisdra ;  2d.  the  Sna  with  the  Zon ;  and,  3d.  the  Nerussa  ,with 
the  Kromii,  by  means  of  canals.— These  projected  communications 
are  called  the  Canals  of  Orel. 

Second,  by  uniting  the  Don  with  the  Wolga,  by  the  Iwanoff  Canal. 
This  canal  was  begun  in  1700,  by  Peter  the  Great,  to  unite  the  Don 
by  means  of  the  lake  Iwan  with  the'  river  Shat,  which  passes  through 
the  Upa  into  the  Oka.  This  work  was  already  far  advanced,  the  bed 
of  the  river  Don  was  deepened,  and  the  canal  itself  Avas  carried  from 
the  Don  into  the  valley  of  Bobrucki,  towards  the  lake  Iwan,  and  had 
ahready  twenty-four  sluices,  when  the  undertaking  was  suddenly 
stopped ;  but  orders  are  now  given  to  have  this  canal  repaired  and 
completed. 

Third,  By  uniting  the  Don  and  the  Wolga,^  by  the  Kamiishinski 
canal.  Near  the  town  of  Karaiishin,  in  the  government  of  Saratoff, 
these  two  rivers  nearly  approach  each  other,  which  distance  is  still 
lessened  by  the  rivers-  llowla  and  Kamiishinski^  of  which  the   first 
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falls  into  the  Don,  and  the  latter  into  the  Wolga.  This  canal  was  be- 
gan, in  1716,  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great,  but  was  discontinued.  In 
1796,  it  was  again  examined,  and  orders  given,  if  found  practicable,  to 
be  carried  into  effect. 

By  means  of  the  canals  already  finished,  a  great  part  of  European 
Russia  has  a  communication  with  one  or  other  of  the  seas  by 
which  it  is  bounded ;  and,  as  the  rivers  are  numerous,  and  a  general 
plan  is  followed,  of  constructing  canals  wherever  they  can  be  useful,  in 
a  very' short  time,  its  internal  communications  will  be  such  as  to  fur- 
nish it  with  the  means  of  transporting  all  its  produce  into  other  parts, 
by  means  of  water  carriage. 

'.  As  we  have  described  a  few  of  the  principal  rivers  and  canals,  either 
completed,  in  execution,  or  contemplation,  of  that  part  of  the  Russian 
empire  in  Europe,  we  shall  give  the  communication  from  the  frontiers 
of  China,  by  which  the  trade  from  thence,  and  that  of  Siberia,  is  car- 
ried on  to  the  city  of  Petersburg.  This  navigation  first  commences 
on  the  borders  of  China,  passing  by  the  Selenga  to  the  Baikal  Lake, 
from  thence  upon  the  Angara,  into  the  Yenissey,  as  far  down  as  Yenis- 
sey  ;  there  the  merchandise  is  unloaded  and  carried  over  a  short  track 
of  land,  and  embarked  on  the  river  Ket ;  from  thence  down  that  river 
into  the  Oby;  from  which  up  the  Irtish,  the  Tobol,  and  thence  over 
land  to  the  Tchussovaia,  upon  which  river  it  is  embarked  again  and  falls 
into  the  Kama,  and  the  Kama  into  the  great  river  Wolga.  '  By  this 
conveyance  it  was  estimated,  that  Russia  drew,  some  years  ago, 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  no  less  than  twelve  millions  of  roubles, 
consisting  in 

.    Iron,  valued  at  roubles,     .     .     3,000,000 

Salt *2,000,000 

Gold  and  silver    .     ....     .     1,700,000 

Furs  and  skins 1,000,000 

jCopper  money 1,500,000 

Copper  in  pieces 500,000 

Tallow  and  leather    ....        500,000 

Marble,  precious  stones,  &c*       300,000 
Chinese  trade  ......    1,500,000 
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It  has  since  increased,  particularly  in  the  article  of  tallow ;  the  ex- 
portation of  which,  from  Petersburg,,  has  been  considerably  aug- 
mented within  the  last  tyro  or  three  years. 

The  Wolga  has  already  been  described,  together  with  its  junction 
with  the  Neva,  connecting  the  Baltic  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  also  the 
route,  to  Siberia  and  China,  all  which  are  united  by  means  of  the 
canal  of  Vishney  Volotshok,  through  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
trade  of  the  empire  is  conveyed. 

The  number  of  barges  which  passed  through  the  canal,  in  1776, 
amounted  to  2,537 ;  in  1777,  to  ^641 ;  and  the  average  number  waa 
generally  computed  at  about  2550. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  interior  increasing  traffic,  carried 
on  through  this  canal,  by  the  following  statement,  for  eleven  years. 


YBABS. 

VBS8ILS  AMD  FLOATS, 

LADING. 

TOLLS  OR 
DUTIBS. 

Barks. 

Hair  Barks. 

One  mattTM- 
•els  and  boats. 

Floats. 

Poods. 

Cool. 

Barrels. 

Rubles. 

1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1798 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 

«,914 

2,846 
3,812 
24)27 
4,025 
2,553 
3,488 
2,945 

3,119 
2,983 
3,958 

357 
317 
eiS 
339 
305 
456 
439 
402 
375 
«60 
382 

178 

264 
249 
166 
178 
168 
179 
107 
212 
SIS 
•248 

1,984 
2,719 
M60 
1,390 
1,485 
1,107 
2,005 
1,964 
1,568 
1,665 
1,676 

7,032,681 
5,631,264 
8,262,009 
6,735,264 
8,381,147 
5,709,356 
8,752,189 
8,394,933 
8,094,384 
7,314,360 
8,403,014 

950,301 

1,106,866 
1,418,354 
1,065,705 
1,524,706 
1,127,853 
1,211,251 
1,016,786 
1,029,078 
1,119,869 
1,618,8)9 

7,579i 
14,066 

6,445 
14,537 
12,473 
12,1H2 
15,6ijG 
12,958 
:  5,913 

8,887  i 
12,239} 

24,689 
24,674 
31,841 
25,155 
33,721 
23,238 
30,067 
25,988 
26,753 
25,743 
34,19a 

Total 

Anooal 
mverege. 

35,591 
3,235 

3,885 
353 

2,227 
202 

19,117 
1,738 

82,712,599 
7,519,327 

13,182,538 
1,198,412 

122,976i 
H,179 

306,066 , 
27,824 

It  may  next  be  asked,  after  perusing  the  aboTe  statement,  what  sort 
of  vessels  they  are,  which  navigate  all  those  canals  and  rivers,  and 
convey  so  much  valuable  produpe  from  the  interior  to  the  ports,  for 
exportation?-    .  .  ... 
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Many  of  those  vessels  or  bariks,  (as  they  are  called,)  bring  down  irom  ^ 
100  to  400  tons  each,   and  some  few  more^   p?irticularly  to  Arch- 
angel.     These  barks  are  perfectly  flat  bottomed,  and  many  of  a  great  -"^ 
length  :  the  largest  fir  planks  are  selected  for  the  purpose  of  building 
them;  the  timbers  and  crooks  are  generally  selected  from  such  trees  as 
have  roots  of  a  proper  shape.    The  depth  of  one  of  these  vessels  is^ 
seldom  more  than  four  feet ;   some  few  more :    the  sides  are   perpen* 
dicular,    and  not  much  regard  had    to   shape:    they  load  them   to 
draw  from  20  to  30  inches  of  water,  or  more,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year  ^nd  to  the  water  they  expect  to  find  in  their  respective  na- 
vigations.   Their  rudder  is  a  Jong  tree,  like  an  oar.    In  case  of  leakage^ —' 
instead  of  a  pump,  they  put  up  a  rough  cross  bar,  from  which   is 
slung,    by  means    of  a  rope^    a   wooden  scope,    with  which  they 
throw   out   the   water,.     These  vessels  are   rudely  constructed,   pur*  ^ 
posely    for   conveying  only  one  cargo;  they  cost   from    100  to  300 
rubles   each  ;    «nd  wlien   they  arrive  at  Archangel,    Petersburg,  or 
Riga,  and  their  cargoes  are  discharged,  they  are  sold  or  broken  up 
for  fire-wood  or  other  purposes,    seldom  fetching  more  than    feom. 
20  to  50  mbles.  ;      . 

AJthough  a  great  part  of  the  products  are  brought  down  by  water,  ^ 
while  the  navigation  continues  open,  yet  the  great  preparation  for 
the  following  year's  business  is  during  the  previous  winter ;  and  great 
quantities  of  goods  are  conveyed  by  sledge-ways,  during  this  season, 
not  only  ta  Archangel,  Petersburg,  and  Riga,  but  particularly  to 
those  parts  which  have  not  tlxe  advantage  of  interior  water  convey- 
ance. Flaix  and  hemp  come  to  Narva,  grain  to  Revel,  flax  and  grain 
to  Riga,  particularly  if  the  prices  happen  to  be  high  at  the 
time.  The  produce  from  idl  parts  of  the  interior,  which  have  not'" 
the  ^dvantagie  ,of  waier  conveyance,  is  carried  by  sledge-ways  to  the 
nearest  Pristan>  or  place  where  the  l)afks  are  built,  from  whence 
they  are  floated  down  with  the  current,  so  soon  as  the  snow  and  ice 
^gin  to  melt :  they  ai'e  previously  leaded,  to  be  in  readiness  to  take 
advantage  of  the  water  when  it  is  high.  The  ma^ts  and  heavy  timber 
are  conveyed  out  of  the  fi>rest9  totbe  nearest  na^vigable  communica- 
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*ioii,  during  the  winter,  when  it  is  that  a  great  interior  commerce 
prevails,  particularly  in  the  articles  of  importation  by  the  last  arrived 
sliips,  their  cargoes  being  carried  by  the  sledge-roads  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  empire.  So  general  is  this^ort  of  communication,  that,  to  and 
from  Mosco,  merchandise  has  been  conveyed  that  distance  frequent- 
ly so  low  as  10  copecks  per  pood,  the  ordinary  rate  being  from  20  to  35 
copecks  per  pood,  which  is  155.  the  lowest,  the  highest  45^.  per  ton,  for  a 
distance  of  between  4  and  500  miles;  certainly  considerably  cheaper 
than  freights  by  sea,  for  the  same  distance,  without  reckoning  the  in- 
surance, and  uncertain  conveyance,  while  the  other  is  certain  and  ex- 
peditious. The  cheap  rate  of  land  carriage,  and  still  more  reasonable 
rate  by  water,  though  more  tedious,  is  a  favourable  circumstance  to 
forward  the  external  commerce  of  this  empire,  as  well  as  that  Hmongst- 
the  interior  provinces  with  each  other,  which  is  very  considerable. 

PRODUCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

It  must  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  country  of  such  vast  extent, 
as  Russia,  must  have  nearly  all  the  variety  of  soil  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  which,  being  under  a  variety  of  different  climates,  pro- 
duce all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  that  both  will  in- 
crease as  civilization  and  population  extend. 
The  Northern  regions  afford  articles  of  traffic,  as  well  as  the  south- 
-  ern  and  middle.  The  produce  of  Russia,  for  export,  consists  in  iron, 
hemp,  flax,  cordage  of  all  kinds,  tallow,  hides,  fir  and  oak  timber  in 
planks  and  deals,  battens,  balks,  spars,  bowsprits  and  masts;  pitch 
and  tar,  grain  of  all  sorts,  particularly  wheat ;  hempen  and  flaxen 
linen  manufactured  for  the  use  of  the  table,  flems,  ravenducks,  and 
other  sorts  for  general  purposes,  and  sail-cloth  of  various  sorts,  bees-wax, 
honey,  bristles,  and  tallow  candles ;  isinglass,  caviar,  butter,  soap, 
leather,  train  oil,  hempseed,  linseed,  and  their  oils,  and  latterly  to- 
bacco from  the  ^Ukraine. 

We  shall,  however,  only  treat  of  the  principal  articles  of  produce, 
and  such  manufactures  as  form  the  commerce  oF  Great  Britain 
and  other  maritime  couiitries,  by  which  Russia  has  reaped  the  ad-^ 
vantage  of  exploring  the   bowels  of  the  earth  and  drawing  riches 
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therefrom,  as  well  as  by  the  produce  of  the  soil,  yielding  her  an 
annual  profit ;  making  other  nations  tributary,  as  it  were,  in  paying 
that  price  which  her  subjects  demand.  The  policy  of  this ,  measure 
is  very  questionable,  though  it  has  been  aided  by  government  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Bank,  which  will  be  hereafter  described.  Of 
Iron,  Wood,  Hemp,  Flax,  Linens,  Grain,  and  Tallow,  we  shall  treat 
particularly. 

Iron. 

Tlie  English^  upon  all  occasions,  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to? 
introduce  useful  discoveries  arid  enlarge  thie  means  of  the  Russians-; 
This  is  evident  in  respect  to  iron,  which  has  become  an  article  of 
much  consequence  in  Russia.  In  1569^  Ivan  Vassilievitch  granted  the 
English  the  privilege  of  seeking  out  ore  and  establishing  irori-foun- 
deries,  on  condition  of  their  paying  about  a  farthing  per  pound  and 
teaching  tlie  Russians  the  art  of  making  iron.  The  first  iron-mine  of 
any  consequence^  however,  we  find  in*  Russia  is  oae  near  Mosco, 
^established  by  Alexey  Miehailievitch,  which  is  still  worked,  and  at 
which  Peter  tl>e  Great  himself  laboured.  The  insight  he  acquired 
liere  caused  hinrh,  in  1^98  and  1701,  to  send  to  Saxony  for  some  able 
miners;  nor  was  it  till  so  late  as^lTOS^  that  discoveries  led  to  the  estar 
Wishing  of  the  Siberian  and  other  minesv  In  the  goveniment  of  Perme 
such  progress  wa^  made,  that,  before  ITH^  all  the  expenses  were 
more  than  doubly  paid,  after  raising  fur-naces,  forges,  founderies,  flab- 
ting  a-nd  slitting  mills. 

To^such  an  extent  were  they  already  arrived;  in*  1726,  that  upwards 
of  25,000   tons   of  bar  and  wrought  iron  were  sent  by  the  alreadyr- 
dipseribed  water  communications,  as  well  as  la*ge  quantities  of  copper.. 
The  impolicy  of  the  Swedes,  in- keeping- the  price  of  their  Iron  at  a  high 
rate  encouraged  the  Russians.     The  then  abundance  of  fuel  near  the 
mines  in  Russia,  the  large  quantity  of  rich  ore,  the  cheapness  of  labour, 
and  the  reasonable  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  boors,  caused 
founderies  tobe  quickly  extended,  although  the  price  of  Iron,  even  towards^ 
1760,  was  not  more  than  from *^  to  65  copecks  per  poodi   -At  this  rate,, 
tjiey  cleared- immense  profits  ;,and  all  those  families  who  had  fortunately 
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embarked  in  the  lion  manufiactures,  as  the  DemidpSft^  TwerdichoS, 
Jacovloffs,  Lughenins,  Strogotioffs,  Warongowa,  Gurioffs,  and  Laxaroffs, 

'^have  amassed  princely  fortunes.  The  richest  and  most  productive 
mines  are  in  the  Uralian  Mountains^  the  government  of  Perme,  the  adja- 
cent district,  and  on  the  Siberian  side,  which  produced  from  about 55  to 
65,000  tons  of  iron  annually.  The  Altayan  Mountains  are  productive,, 
but  still  more  so  the  Nertschinskian,  not  only  in  iron,  but  in  silver,  and 
some  gold.  At  Olonetz  there  are  mines  which  produce  ore  of  an  inferior 
quality.  In  short,  the  Uralian,  Altayan,  and* Nertschinskian  Mountains, 
produce  not  only  the  most  iron^  but  likewise  copper,  as  well  as  silver, 
which  Kolivhap  likewise  produces  in  considerable  quantities.  In  the 
Uralian  Mountains  alone  the  works,  in  1779)  had  extended  so  largely 
as  to  have  upwards  of  100  smelting-houses,  two-thirds  of  which  were 
for  iron,  the  others  for  copper;  and,  of  the  former  metal,  they  produced 
near  64,000  tons  alone.     In  other  parts  of  Russia  are  mines,  besides 

^  those  we  have  described,  but  the  ore  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  In 
the  whole  empire,  without  reckoning  the  little  smithies  and  forges 
i&cattered  here  and  there,  the  produce^^f  iron,  annually,  was,  at  that 

^  time,  about  80,000  tons,  from  the  above  year  till  1793  or  1794.  Of  this 
quantity  about  half  is  exported^  the  other  being  used  for  necessary 
purposes  in  tlie  interior,  ;which  must  be  considerable  in  so  large  an 
empire ;  besides  the  various  njanufactories,  such  as  those  at  Tula,  for 
iirelocks,  pistols,  sabres,  and,  at  other  places,  for  the  various  branches 
of  haixiware :  those  manufactures  increased  by  the  prohibitions  that  took 
place  in  1793,  when  the  importation  of  all  hardware  was  prohibited^ 
iscythes  excepted,  which  the  Russians  cannot  yet  make  in  sufficiently 
great  perfection. 

In  the  year  1794^>  all  iron-works  were  offered  assistance  in  cash 
from  government;  and  those  who  took  the  benefit  of  such  aid 
were  to  pay  two  copecks  per  pood,  in  addition  to  the  duties  already 
paid.  Some  regulations  were  likewise  introduced  by  government, 
in  favour  of  the  poor  boors,  tending  to  abridge  their  labour. 

The  Russians  conceiving  that  the  foreigners  could  not  carry  on  their 
manufactures  without  their  iron,  imprudently  raised  the  price,  by 
degrees^  fiom  70  to  80  copecks  per  pood,  which  it  was,  in  1770,  up  to 
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-SOO  and  220  copecks  for  new  sable,  and  250  copecks  for  the  best  old 
sable,  paPefioUStto.  Ihe  prol>ibition,  of  the  exportation  of.  deals  which 
took  place  at  the  close  of  1798. 

The  exportation  of  iron  from  Kussia  after  the  year  1784,  but  par-  - 
ticularij  since  17y4,  has  been  upon  the  decHrie  ;  for  the  last  year,  the 
exp<Mi:  to  Great  Britain  was  not  a  third  part  of  any  of  the  previous  three 
yean.  In  tiie  yefer  .1784. the  whole  export  from  Archangel  and  the" 
Baltic  was  about,  $0,000  tons,  of  which  Great  Britain  alone  took 
aibove  40,000;  and  in  the  year  1781  she  imported  60,000  tons  from 
Petersburg  alone ;  whilst  the  whole  exportatiotu  from  th^noe  for  the  last 
four  years,  was,  qn  the  average,  only  about  40,000  tone,  of  wiiieh 
Great  Bsitaiil  has  taken  30,000,  and  in  1804  only  584B  toqs. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  most  useful 
though  least  valued  metal,  the  produce  of  Russia,  that  we  should 
iikewise  mention  the  othp.rs, 

Gold  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Russia.  Hie  first 
mine  of  this  valuable  metal  was  discovered  in  the  mountains  of  Olonitz 
in  1739,  and  one  for  silver  in  1704.  Many  other  discoveries  have  been 
made  of  gold  and  silver  mines  which  are  worked ;  but  the  most 
considerable  is  ihal  of  Kolhivhan,  which  had  been  woiked  hj  Denli- 
doff,  the  rich  Russian  iron-master,  from  its  discovery  till  1745,  when 
the  crown  took  possession  of  it.  The  whole  of  the  native  produce 
of  Russia  has  been  estimated  at  * 

Gold.about    .    ^     .     •      42,675  Pounds  weight  -     •♦ 
Silver    --     .     •     =     •     1,564,750  ditto  .■■  ^ 

The  best  copper  mines  are  in  the  Uralian,  Altayan,  and  CMonitziari 
mountains,  of  which  the  first  is  by  far  the  richest.  In  the  Uralian 
mountains  ^Icme^  tibere  wejr^,  tw|enty-five  years  ago,  sixty  smelting 
houses,  which  produced  about  6,200,000  pounds  weight.  The  whole 
annual  produce  of  the  •empire  hgjs  been  about  7,350,000  pounds 
weight ;  but,  as  the  produce  of  the  mines  4s  decreasiiig,  the  whole 
cannot  be  reckoned  0.t  present  at  more  than  T,OO0^OOO;  whjich  if 
5?hie^j  cbjiM^d  ibr  cireuJa^  !  ^ 
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The  whole  Quantity  oflvn  shaped  from  Russk  m>  1798,  watatuoder. 


r 


Petersburg    . . 

Riga 

Wyburg 

Revel 

Fredericksham 
Archangel  .  •  • 
Taganrog  •  •  •  • 

Cherson 

Tbeodosia  • .  • 
Eapatoria  .  •  • 
Otchakoff  .  . . 
Yeoicale  .  •  • . 


IRON. 


Rabletb 


4,745,648 

122,«3ft 

4,571 

3,ooa 

83 

183,070 

111,838 

13,254 

12,490 

7,740 

150 

54 


Rabies. 


4,875,538 
183,070 


145,517 


5,204,125 


Bar  iron    •  •  ^  •  •  •  •  • 

Assorted  iron 

Plate  iron,   and  cast) 
iron  goods . .  • «  •.  .J 


Assorted  iron  is  only 
exported  froor  Peters^ 
burg,  'Ilig^,- and, Arch- 
angel. 


IKON. 


Poo^ 


«,50ff,757' 
491>575 

87,917 


3,053,249 


I 


901^464 
44,433 


5,204,125 


.1  . 


The  exportation  of  iron  throughout   the  liliole  empire,  in  1803> 
amounted  to  4,617,989  rubles.  - 

The  EstimatUm  of  the  Russia  Old  und^  New  Sable  Iron  in  ihi  English 
Mmkets  has  general^,  been  reckoned 


^^mOily.  OLD   8ABLBS. 

1  CCND. 

£  PeterSaVich  Jacoylolb^ 
t  <  Serjey  Jacovloffs* 

( Iran  Jacovloflfs. 

3  Peter  Demidoffs^ 

4  Alexander  Demidoffa. 


Quality.  K£W   SABL£S» 

1  GuriofTs. 
./Tj^erdichoffi. 

2  <Gleboffs. 
^Ossokins. 
rWaronzows. 
jStrogonoffs.  . 
j  Lazarofis. 

(.Iran  Nikita  Demidofl). 


Some  part  df  the  iron  that  is  lodded,  in  the  barks,  dt  the  workfe  in  Sibe- 
ria,  ready  for  the  openiftgof  the  waters  there,  usually  aitiVes  i^t  Peters- 
burg in  Septemik>er,  and  the  barks  continue  t6  debehd  till  the  riv6rs 
close  again.  The  remainder  onljr  arrives'  the  foDowing  ^tii'tcom  ihts 
opening  of  the  rivers  till  about  July. 
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.  The. wood  trade  is  tfearly . connected,  in  Russia, .with  that  of  iron, 
and  nnfturally  leads  to  this  consideration;  that  not  being  an  article  like 
the  nia^iufactures,  ior  thfe  anftual  produce  of  the.  soil,  time,  care,  and 
salutary  regulations  are  req.uired  to  pr{5?er\^e;a  constant  trade  and 
keep  up, a  stock  to^aupply  the  detoarid.  .      , 

In  such  aa  exteipded  and  uticultiv^tcd  empire  as  Russia,  abounding  . 
with  immense  foifeasts^  and  large  woods,  sufficient  for  all  tl^  internal 
^nd  domestic  purpose^'  of  its  Jnha^itapts,  both  for  fuel  and  building, 
as  ^eJl  as  for  the  wants  of  other  nations,  by  exportation^  if  proper 
regulations  were  adopted  respecting  her  forests  and  her  timber,  she^ 
might  be  to  Europe  what  the  Newcastle  coal  trade  is  to  London  and 
|;be  East  of  England,  viitXi  thi$  greater  advantage,  that,  whilst  the 
latter  will  be  exhausting  .by  the^slowi  and  progressive  effects  of  time^ 
the  other  wouldj  continually  t?e  rea^jif^ing,  by  a  constant  succession,  for 
ages  to  come,    '  : 

Let  us^look  at  the  immfense' forests  in  the  governmerits  of  Archangel, 
Olonita,  and  W<>logda ;  the  wood  of  which  might  be  exported  from  the 
former  place,  and  Oftega-;  whilst  the  wood  growing  in  other  provinces, 
iq  forests  equally  great,  commumcating  by  water  with  Petersburg, 
might  be  shipped  from  the  latter  port.  By  far  the  best  fir  wood  ^ 
in  ,Europe,  and  the  finest -masts  come  by  way  of  Riga,  from 
those  pwvinc^s  which  have,  rivers  falling  into  the  Dneiper.  An  ^ 
immense  quantity  of  timbjer  comes  down  by  way  of  Memel  and  Danjtzic, 
from  the  Russian  and  Austrian  Provinces,  and  the  whole  of  Poland  ; 
these  supplies  are  at  present  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  Europe, 
whilst  the  inamense  forests  in  Tobolsk,  Irkut?,;and  throughout  Siberia, 
ftfe.  sufiScleot  .for  all  the  purposes  of  their  iron  manufactures  and  the 
interior;  surely  then,  with  ^uchpuppliea,  if  suitable  regulations  were 
Hiade,  this  branch  pf  commerce  would  be  one  of  the  ,staple  and  most 
productive  ^^uud  permanent  of  the  Russian  empire,  since  most  others 
Bxay  in  tioae  be  e}k.hai}sted,  whilst  tins  cou4d  not,  uja^iess  the  population 
ahould  become  ;so  consid^^Lble  as  to  destroy  it  .  ; 

'l2  .  *      '• 
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Notwithstanding  slich  apparently  inexhaustible  supplies  of  wood,  and 
the  regulations  which  even  before  existed  for  its  preservation,  yet  we 
iihd  at  the  close  of  the  year  1798,  from  the  mistaken  notions  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  iron  mines .  in  Russia,  that  they  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  prohibition,  to  the  exportation  of  timber,  intoto,  which  they 
afterwards  modified,  with  a  view  of  benefiting  then^elves.  This  mea« 
sure  was  the  means  of  raising  the  price  of  iron,  in  ccmaequence  of  the 
additional  freight  the  English  were  obliged  to  pay,  because  they 
could  not  get  deals  as  usual  to  load  their  ships ;  this  operated  io  the 
prejudice  of  the  Russians,  and  diminished  the  exportation  of  iroQ,^ 
besides  depriving  the  government  of  an  annual  revenue,  from  wood,  of 
considerable' amount,  and  thte  proprietors  of  the  forests  of  a  permanent 
resource. 

In  1740,  deals  sold,  at  Petersburg,  by  the  hundred,  for  seven  rubles^ 
and  in  1790,  they  cost  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  rubles ;  and,  just  befora^ 
the  prohibition  took  place,,  they  were  selling  from  3|-  to  Si  rubles  pCT 
dozen,  reduced  to  standard  measure,  that  b,  12  feet  long,  11  inches 
broad,  and  1^  inch  thick,  (let  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness^  be  what 
it  might ;)  but  the  effect  of  that  prohibition  immediat^y  put  a  stop  to 
the  saw  mills  working,  the  cutting  of  timber  in  the  country,  and 
the  bringing  of  any,  supplies  of  wood  down  the  rivers ;  the  conse-* 
quencewas,  that,  for  ordinary  purposes,  at  Petersburg,  the  price  rose 
to  eight,  nine,  nay  even  ten  rubles  per  dozen,  and  scarcely  any 
could  be  got  even  at  that  price,  as  no  pefBOA  fchose  to  bring 
supplies  down,  o>wing  to  the  export  trade  being  stopped,  and  tibe  sale 
uncertain.  *  This  produced  a  fresh  regulation  r  perhaps  partly  through; 
the  influence  of  the  iron  proprietors,  who  maintained,  that  if  the  English, 
must  have  deals,  they  ought  ta  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  oi 
iron  they  took,  which  was  therefore  regulated,  at  364  standard  dosen  of^ 
white  wood  deals  for  every  100  tons  of  iron  exported*.  By  an^  ukase,  in^ 
the  spring  of  1804,  half  that  quantity  of  red  wood  was  allowed  in  addi->^ 
tion  to  the  white  wood,  for  the  saine  quantity  of  iron ;  but  this  privi-- 
lege  of  exporting  red  wood  deals  was  only  granted  to  a  few  people,  asd 
therefore  the  proportiem  was  perhaps  ex^eedied  ;^  and  those  who-  ex« 
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fckted  iron  only -tlid  hot  themselres  exercise  the  privilege  of  export^ 
ing  the  deals,  but  sold  it  to  others  interested  in  that  trade. 

The  cause  of  the  prohibition  of  wood  was  supposed  to  originate  with 
the  proprietors  of  mines,  who  represented  that,  from  the  great  quan- 
tity exported,  they  could  not  work  their  founderies;  notwithstanding 
the  price  of  iron  had  risen,  on  accoimt  of  the  high  price  of  wood. 
Although  this  was  in  Siberia,  from  whence  no  supplies  of  timber 
can  come  to  any  shipping  ports;  and  the  evil  complained  of 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  mines,  arose  from  their  not  taking 
measures,  in  due  time,  to  preserve  a  constant  supply.  Nor  is  it 
attended  to  more  now  than  formerly;  young  trees  being  very  frequent- 
ly cut  dawn  for  making  roadsy  laid  tiorizontally,  and  covered  with 
sand.  The  prohibition  to  the  expoirt  of  wood  had,  in  effect,  no  salu- 
tary end.  The  manufacturing:  of  pitchy  tar,  and  pot*>ashes,  was  still 
carried  on  ;  and  the  young  linden  is  yet  sacrificed  fow  making  mats,^ 
and  even  shoes,  for  the  poor  peasantry.  Whole  balks  are  used  hori- 
lontaHy,  in  building  the  peasants  houses,  and  for  many  purposes;  and 
entire  districts  are  in  devastation,  by  cutting  down  every  thing  in- 
discriminately ;  so  that  every  year,  as  the  distance  becomes  farther 
and  farther,  they  have  to  obtain^  supplies  from  a,  more  remote  quarter. 

The  indiscriminate  destruction  of  wood  may  easily  be  conceived  in 
the  neigbourhood  of  the  mines,  from  the  situaticMi  many  furnaces  are 
in,  by  being  obliged  occasionally  to  suspend  their  w6rks.  In  the  go- 
vernment of  Perme  alone,  it  is  supposed  that-  betwixt  3  and  400,00O 
tons  of  charcoal  is  consumed,  to  smelt  and  work  iron  and  copper;: 
what  an  inmiense  qusuitity  of  timber  must  be  cut  to  produce  so< 
great  a  quantity  of  charcoal;  particularly  where  there  is  no  manage* 
meat  or  care  in  die  forests,  and  where  all  is  cut  dowfn.  a»  it  comes,, 
without  a  consideration  to  the  foture  1 H 

It  has  be^i  before  observed^  that  the  middle  regions  produce  tht 
finest  masts  and  timber.  The  focilities  and  natuixd  position^  of  Rigieii 
sender  it  a  convenient  port  for  exporting  these  articles^.  THie  districts^ 
ikam  whence  these  sopplie?  are  received  have  become  vfcry  wide;  and 
therefoEO  a  table  is  here  given^  shewing  the  first  cost^and  the  expenses^ 
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attending  the  transporting  the  same;  but  which  the  new  canal  dew 
scribed,  when  finished,  will  lessen. 


Qaaiitiity. 


Vood. 


Shiyrk. 


Pieces. 


PnmeCoet. 


£xpeq9eso€ 
ConvtypAct 


Rubles. 


Total  ainoant 
of  tbc  whole 
cost. 


RubJes. 


Rubles. 


Duties  on 

Exportalion, 


Rubles. 


Spars  of  10  palms  .     . 
from  1 1  to  1^  do. 

14  to  15  do. 

16  do. 


•    %     • 


•     •     b 


Masts  of  17  palms 
— ——18  do.  . 

19  do.  ♦ 

20  do.  . 

21  do.  . 


-€2do. 
-23  ^o. 
-24  do, 
-25  do. 


Beams,  from  22  to  50  feet  . 
50  to  57  do. 


Oak  timber,  from  11  to  13  inches  7 

thick  •  '  •  •  •  •  i  •  •  5 
Hogshead  staves,   1 1  Inches  thick,  > 

and  80  inches  long  ...  .3 
French  wood,  7  indies  thick,  and  > 

40  inches  long  •  .  •.  •  .3 
l^ipe  staves,   from  2   to   4  inc5hes| 

thick,  and  60  long    .     •  '  .     .5 

Total 


JOO 
100 

100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


150 

'  270 

600 

750 

900 

1,000 

1,400 

2,500 

3,500 

4,500 

5,500 

6,500 

7,500 


450 

810 

1,800 

,2,250 

2,700 

3,000 

4,200 

7,500 

10,500 

13,500 

16,500 

19,500 

22,500 


600 

1,080 

2,400 

3,000 

3,600 

4,000 

5,600 

10,000 

14,000 

18,000 

22,000 

^,000 

30,000 


100 
100 


35,070 

150 
870 

IBAK) 

3,500 

450 

250 


57,690 


105,2lOt 

'  450- 
'   .810 

54,000 

10,500 

1,350 

750 


:  140,280 

600 
1,080 

72.000 

.14,000 

1,300 

1,000 


173,070 


230,760 


218 

426 

750 

804 

3,390 

3,4-52 

3,546 ' 

5,290 

5,546 

5,936 

7,500 

9,168  J 

11,300 


56,326 

38 
90 

1,126 

198 

108 

36 


57,9M 


To  TOtum  ta  the  prohibition  from  exporting  timber.  In  1799,  the 
whole  exportation  was  only  344,000  dozen  of  deals,  of  wluch.  Gre^t 
Britain  took  3!^1,000;  whilst,  in  the  year  1798,  the  aggregate  exporta- 
tion  of  deals,  besides  timber,  had  been  3,435,000  standa^-d  dozen  of  re- 
duced deals,  from  Petersburg  alone. 

The  consequence  of  this  sudden  prohibition  was  the  ruin. of  m^ny, 
without  answering  any  beneficial  purpose.  Even  the  [govbrnmeytjit  itself 
dost  a  considerable  revenue,  as  well  as  the  individual  capitalists  con- 
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ceraed  in  the  trade.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  wood  and  timber 
on  the  spot,  ready  for  shipping,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1798,  and 
that  which  was  previously  contracted  to  be  delivered  in  the  ensuing 
years,  1799  and  180Q,  which  will  shew  the  loss  to  the  individuals  and 
to  the  state. 


Wood  ready  for  shipping,  for.accoant  of 

the  Riga  umDer-merohants    .     . 

for  account  of  foreign  coxnmis- 

sionerft...    »,    • 


Wood  contracted  to  be  delivered  in  the  1 
yeairl799, 1800  .     .,    .     ..    .     .y 

Total 


Prune  C6»t_ 


Rablfif. 


681,256 
658,640 


1*339,896 
1,550,443 


2,890,339 


I>ut  J  OQ  Eiportmtioo. 


Bokles. 


167,782 
199,951 


387,733 
S37,H4 


724,847 


It  must,  however,  be  observed  that,  in  the  year  1793,  the  importa* 
tion  of  timber  into  Great  Britainnvas  not  so  large  as  previous  yeaVs; 
which,  consequently,  leissened  the  eipdrt  from  Russia ;  but  the  follow- 
fng  table  will  shew  its  state  in  that  year.. 


- 

*  Planks. 

Oak*wood. 

Ballqb 

Ship,  timber. 

Divers  wood. 

Total. 

ICubles. 

RublM. 

Rubles. 

Rubles. 

Rubles. 

Ruble*. 

Fctersbnrg^   .     , 

Riga 

Wyburg    •     . 
y  Narva!  •     .     •     , 

^g 

802/)77 

15,6l6 

109,192 

29,412 

36,800 

17,160 

7,675 

8,258 

453,085 
2,583 

33,751 
88,800 

31,087 
7,255 

2,035 

190 

fill  nil  II 

7,709 

20,037 

369: 

97 

62 

198 

U2 

137 

908,521 

580,269 

109,561 

61,490 

46,638 

17,257 

11,549 

8,456 

332 

137 

Archangel     . 
'  Fredericksham 
Pemaa      ..    . 
Onega  .     .     . 
Blade  Sea  Harbc 
ReveLand  Arens 

bui 

.                           •] 

rot 

al 

1,026,190 

455,668 

163,118 

68,292 

30,342 

1,744,210 
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DENOMINATION  AKD  VALVB  OP  THE  TIUBBB  8TATB0  IN  THE  FBBCBMNO  TABLE. 


Deals 

Wainscoting  boards 

Balks 

>  Stave-wood  ... 
,  Masts 

Clapboard     .     .    . 

Spears 

Bowsprits,  8tc.  .     . 

Other  kinds  of  wood 

Piece*. 

RoUe*. 

2,956,671 

26,677- 

128,936 

14^135 

891 

64,981 

2,158 

195 

1,026,190 

375,967 

163,118 

5M75 

43,063 

25,463 

19,999 

5,830 

3a;,603 

1,744,210 

The  unrestrained  exportation  of  wood  had  caused  its  progresaiye  in* 
crease  from  1793  tiU  1798,  when  it  was  .considerable  as  we  have  seen. 
However,  from  some  regulations  or  system  relating  to  the  export, 
it  ags^in  amounted,  in  1802,  to  1,442,013  rubles. 

Of  Hemp  and  Fla^y  and  their  Produce^ 
The  next  articles  of  export  from  Russia,  and  indeed  the  principal 
ones,  are  hemp  ,  and  flax,  which  we  must  likewise  connect  with  their 
products,  forming  altogether  by  far  the  most  considerable  iii  quantity 
and  value  of  any  article  sent  from  Russia, 

*  By  the  general  tables  which  are  under  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  other 
places  the  whole  quantity  of  hemp  exported  from  Russia,  as  Clean,  Out- 
shot,  Pass,  and  Codilleis  about  60,000  tons  annually ;  of  which  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  take  from  35  to  40,000  tons :  and  of  flax,  the  exports, 
in  the  whole,  from  14  to  17,000  tons.  In  1803,  the  whole  quantity  was 
about  15,000  tons,  exported  by  Russia;  of  which  near  10,000  tons  came 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  the  export  of  this  article  seems  upon 
the  decline  from  Petersburg,  and  nearly  stationary  at  Riga,  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  upon  the  decline,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  refe- 
rence to  the  tables,  at  Riga ;  but  particularly  at  Petersburg,  from 
whence  not  more  than  half  the  quantity  is  now  exported  which  used 
to  be  formerly  seiat  to  Britain,  ^ .  , 
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*  The  Kemp  and  flax  manu^tut^d  iato  sail  dodiy  (the  fbitn«r  into 
cordage,  and  Ae  latter,  into  1^  vast  raiiety  of  buens,)  wiB  shew  the 
great  quantity  raised  in  the  interior,  which,  after  aernng  fot  home 
consumption,  has  a  superfluity  for  exportation;  the  BeedA  of  hetnp 
amd  flax,  and  the  oil  extracted  from  them,  make  alao  a  conaiderable 
airticte  fov  exportarCioift.  The  quantity  of  hemp  seed  exported,^  which  »  ^ 
ctnefly  from-  Riga,  is  from  14  to  20,000  qvarters  annaaily,  prin* 
cipally  tc  Ho4Ian<l ;  and  tlwit  of  linseed  from  135  to  150,000  quarters 
yeturly;  one-hal#of  fh»  ktst  is  annoa^y  exported  to  fingtand^  both  fix 
the  purposes  of  crushing  and  sowing,  that  for  the  hitter  pofpose^ 
being  Atoafr  Riga^  has(^  v«ne^  in  the  quamtity  eomsid^mbly^  as  will  be 
seen  by  a  reiereivee  to  the  table*  under  tke  heaid  of  Riga.  The 
Btoteh  are  the  gye»C  inlportor^  of  sowing  Hosted,  r«qiairing  frcsn  50  to 
T^JBQO  barreis  every  year,*  atidi  of  hempise^  frentn  10  to-  !?0,000  bar- 
rel :  some  y  eiaps  as-  much  as  30,000  for  sowifsg  etoly. 

Besides  fhe  seed  whieh  is^  exporledl  for  sowing  and  cmshing,  the  oil'  - 
extracted  is  in  very  considerable  quantity ;  hemp  seed  oil  in  particirlar. 
Br  1803,  1,99S,10O'  gaBonsy  were  c^p«tffe^,  chiefly  to^  Gemumy,  and 
of  linseed  oil,  only  afH>ut  4O0(>  gaMon« :  al^ough  this^  quantity  ap- 
pears very  considerable,  H  is  but  a  fiffiMdiN^pte^rtiofi  6f  the  whole  that  i* 
produced ,  the  interior  coH9umptipn>  Heing  ioimense  fot  Che  ordinary 
purposes^  but  particulariy  for  the  lower  classes^-  duriag  t^n?  fiists.     - 

These  two  articles,  tfeeff,  of  hewp  and  flbx,.  fond?  the  inost  pwrniiisftnfc^ 
ffeature  in  iJte- exports  of  Russia^,  ii*  l^eir  raw  and  manufaictured  sta4$e»- 
atnd-  brfioig  by  ftti*  the  greatest  riches  to^  the  «ta«e,  and-  tcp  the  iiidivid«^«. 
The  great  exteni  of  territory  enaWcs  tfliem  «©  b«*»k-  up  ftesh  land;  <mm»» 
thiuaJfy,  without  interferftig  %*ith  ^e  pmduce  of  their  grain. 

I^emp  and^  flast  are  to  be  had  a(l  ever  the  ^oipire ;  not:  but  t^at  their 
quahty  varies  materia%,  accertfing'  to  ^e  soit  ati^  climate  ^  iv^ictaei^ 
are  they  particularly  attended  to  in  the  culture,  each  boor  or  peasant 
growing  a  suflSciency  for  his  own  use,  and  some  for  sale,  which  is  col-  , 
lected  by  people  called  Bollins,  who  iagain  sell  it  to  those  native  mer- 
chants who  take  it  down  to  the  shipping  ports. 

Hemp,  at  Petersburg,  in  the  year  1733»  was  with  difficulty  sold  at 
five  rubles  per  berquet ;  in  which  year,  the  exchange  on  Amsterdam 
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was  from  55^  stivecs,  down  td  46^  stivers  per  ruble ; '  taking  the  ex* 
change  at  the  mediuDa,  it  was  xxot  eleven  pounds  per  ton.    On  account, 
of  the  quantity  of  specie  in  the  country,    in  which  payments  .  were 
Uien  made,  higher  prices,   it  was  said,   could  not  be  obtained,  al- 
though six  or  seven    rubles    per   berquet  would,  haye   a/Forded^  a^ 
handsome  profit;  but  it  was  asserted,  that  if  co^ntractsr  at  that. period: 
had  been  made  in  sufficient  time  for  the  following  year's  crop,  at  only . 
eight  or  nine  rubles  per  berquet,  any  quantity  might  have  been  ob- 
tained.    For  hemp,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  the  sum  of  sixty 
roubles  was  given. 

'  A  general  idea  prevails,  and  not  without  soQie  foundation,  that  the 
hemp  and  flax,  from  Riga,  are  of  a  stronger  harle  and  better  quality 
tlian  what  are  usually  shipped  from  Petersburg;  but  as  the  Brack  at 
Petersburg  was  put  upon  an  equal  footing,  in  I799i  with  that  at  Riga, 
there  is  not  now  that  difference  which  formerly  existed;  the  quality 
of  each,  under  the  respective  denomination,  being  intended  to  be  the 
same. 

However,  _the  flax,  particularly  from  Riga,  has  certainly  some 
preference,  on  account  both  of  climate  and  soil.  The  hemp  which 
is  shipped  from  Higa,  chiefly  comes  from  the  Ukraine,  and  the  best 
sort  is  the  Drujana  hemp,  .from  the  province  of  that  name,  and  it  is 
nearly  equaj  to  the  Konigsberg  rein,  reckoned  the  best  in  the  world, 
which  the  Dutch  chiefly  monopolized  for  their  whale-lines  and 
fisheries.  The  hemp,  shipped .  from  Petersburg,  is  produced  in  the 
various  provinces  eastward  of  the  Ukraine :  however,  occasions  have 
occurred,  when  the  clean  hemp  was  sent  from  Petersburg,  by  the  native 
Russians,  to  Riga ;  whilst  the  brack  of  the  former  was  inferior  to 
that  of  the  latter,  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  this  now ;  besides 
Riga  gets  sufficient  supplies  for  her  trade  from  the  interior. 
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Hemp  shipped  of  thefoUomng  Sorts,  from  Russia,  in  1793. 


Petersburg  &  Crcmstfuilt 

Riga 

Pernau  « 

Narva ■•  • 

Fredericksham  • .  • « 

Wyborg 

Revel 

Arensburg  ....... 

Ports  of  the  Baltic  Sea  , 

Archangel 

Onega 

Ports  of  the  White  Sea  . 

Cherson  ..'...... 

Otchakoff 

Enpatoria  . 


dpi 
rft 


Ports  of  the  Black  Sea 


HEMP. 


Rubles. 


3,747,935 

2,274,999 
15,86^ 
2,240 
1,887 
749 
338 
147 


Rabies* 


18,700 
S 


2,177 

600 
15 


Total  . 


6,045,117 
18,702 

2,796 


6,066,615 


I 


Hemp  first  sort  . . 
second  sort 
■third sort  . 


Codille 


HEMP. 


Poods. 


2,223,065 
154,701 
248,183 
148,779 


2,774,728 


Rubles. 


5,031,270 
324,086 
512,576 
198,683 


6,066,615 


In  1802,  the  whole  value  of  hemp  only,  expOFted  jfi-om  the  empire,  ■^^- 
amounted  to  9>346,091  rubles* 

Flax. 

The  flax  exported  from  Riga  is  certainly  of  the  best  quality  of  any^ 

that  comes  from  Russia,  being,  to  use  the  technicaJ"  phrase,  softer, 

kinder,  freer  from  shives  and  blacks,  and  better  adapted  for  the  finer 

manufactures,  particularly  the  Rakitzer  and  Marienberg  clean.    For 

other  descriptions  see  the  head  Riga. 

Formerly,  a  gOod  deal  was  brought  down  in  winter  by  sledge  ways,  :_ 

tut,  since  the  canals  were  cut  and  interior  facilities  increased,  a  great 
part  Is  brought  down,  by  the  spring  barks,  from  the  Pristansw 
•  The  flax  at  Petersburg  has  risen  in  estimation  '  since  the  intro- - ' 
duction  of  the  amended  brack  in  1^99;  the  prtncipal  supplies 
received  there  ire  from  Novgorod,  Careliia,  Polotzk,  Wologda,  and 
other  provinces ;  it  passes  thit)ugh  the  Brack,  and  is  assorted  into 
twelve,  nine, '  and  six  heads,^  into  bundles  or  bobbins,  containing  so 
many  heads  each^  the  twelve  heads  being  often  as  good,  as  Riga;  but^ 
in  general^'  the  Petersburg  &»  is  of  a  broader  fibre,  harder  and  bet- 
ter adapted  for  sail  making  and  the  stronger  manufactures. 
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Flax  shipped  of  from  jhefollawing  ForU,  from  Rumaj  zn  1793^  - 


Riga 

Petersburg    ,  . 

Narva 

Pernaa 

Bevel 

Predricksham  . 
Wybmrg   .  ♦  .  . 

Archangel  , .  . 
Taganrog  •  •  . . 
Cherson  .  .  ♦ .  . 
Otchakoff  .  .  . 


FLAX. 


Btiiies. 


1,644,727 

!7C,782 

IS2,501 

6,552 

886 

10 


11,975 
56 

28 
4 


Rvblct. 


4,49«,037 
11,975 


88 


4,504,100 


Flax  of  the  belt  sort .... 
■ —  second  sort 


-  third  sort 
•Codille 


FLAX. 


PlPMh. 


868,327 

154^231 

83,616 

39,951 


1,146,125 


Rfebles. 


3,664,485  i 
556,580 
227,039 
55,996 


4>504,100 


The  vakie  of  the  4ax  exported  froiu  the  Whole  empire^  in  18Q2> 
amoimted  to  5^77S/>0&  rubles. 

Linen  Manufactiure. 

The  luaen^nianufacture  of  Russia  b  earned  to-  a  great  es^teni  in 
ravenducksy  flems,  sail-cloths,  dfilliBgSt  broad  and  narrow  linen, 
crash  &c.  indeed  in  the  goremnient  of  Archangel  is  the  finest  and 
t>est  linen^  asgoodasaoyfotreign^  the  manufacturing  of  it  being  origi* 
nally  introduced  here  by  the  Dutch.  Similar  madiufactures  of  sail-cloth, 
iiems,  raveiiduckB,  &:c.  were  introduced  by  Peter  the  Great,  from 
Holland,  about  Kostroma,  Jatsk,  and  other  places ;  there  axe  now 
upwards  of  eighty  linefit  fabrics  of  one  kind  or  other  throughout 
Bussia,  besides  prtTate  faaailtes,  supplying  themselves  for  their  own 
mrants,  and  aoakiiig  oecasiooaUy  for  exportatioa*  > 

It  aust  appear  extraordinary,,  aftev  inspecting  the  ^.ccoints  of  the 
gfeat  exportation  of  linen,  from  Russia^  compared  with,  that  of  other 
places,  to  learn  tbat,^  for  some  time  aftier,  the  discovery  of  ArcHangely 
England  exported  linens  to  Rnsftia^  partieulairfy  of  the  coarser  kind.^ 
In  1674,  itappearsthatti»expoBtationofllne&to  thAtpoF^im^ 
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yjntA%  iMwefni ;  the  pi^o^i^siv^  morei&e  ioF  t\\fi  txpdt^tidikVb^  aft^  ttutt 
period  has  kept  pace  nearly  wi  A  litJanfi,  Wht^j  m  the  y^Y  1|^,  U  wM 
estimated  that  there  was  sent  for  sale  the  following  quantities  and 
«ort8  to  Petersburg* 

YaMfc 

*  Linens^  fine  bteac1ie«l,  in  rolls      .••#..    .  97)222 

Auckabacks    •     .     .     .• i  198>dd3 

f  rin^d  liaens  of  all  sortft  .     .     .....  163,33* 

firoad     .    »     .     .     • 640,555 

Harrow ^     .     .     /  •  l,2lQ,22f 

Broad  cliaper  .....     ^     ....     .  1,317,538 

Narrow  ctitto  .     . •  .  •     •  1;403;890 

V^tcfS^    .   •4,931,111 


^ 


tiere,  then,  in  linens  alone,  which  is  but  a  small  part  6f  the  Value, 

Without  any  jterticiilar  aid,  encoilragetti^nt,   or  bdhflty;  *rfe  fato  less 

thaft  4,931,111  y^tdi;  exclusive  oil  wfildi  Was  the  Mowing  valuable 

manufactured   goods   estimated   at,    not    less  on    an  average   than 

36  millions  of  yards  more :  making  together  near  41  millions. of  yards 

which  is  equal  to  whit  hkfe  been  Exported  from  Ireland,  where  more 

tbaA'hftlf  a  milliofr  steflfcfig  has  beeil  ps^id  to  encourage  the  fenen  nia- 

nufkcture.  *  ^- 

^ J  .  -  '  .... 

Pieces. 
,   RavendiK^  98,  Sli,  aid  56  inches  wide, 

db  arsbeeas  long 250,000 

Flei9%  ;59  aaCl  57  arshedns  Ipng,  42  and  45 

iqc^sss  ;wi4e  . .  .  »    4    ......    .    200,000 

'     DriIli/)gB,  '  bleftched  an4  unbleaehed,  50  Ar- 

sheros-  long,  28  inelies  wide 250,000 

Tidcens  of  fSl  sorts     .........       I4;000 

Table  dotks ♦♦.....•       15,000 

NapViQs  .,...*.♦..:........      46,000 

„  Sail^clpth/  ...     .     .     i    .^    •     ♦    .     ......  198,000 

For  pajpejr  hangers      .     4    •     •     .,    ........    28,500 

Pieces    .     l,0bl,500 

....  ...        h   ,    I         -        I 

There  are  four  denominations  of  Ravenducksy  FlemSj  and  Drillings^ 
viz.  Kostnmshy^  which  is  the  best  sort ;    Wesnikqfsktfy  which  is  the 
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second  best  sort;  Schmaky^  also  Ivawronhy^  which  two  last  are  of  a& 
equals  but  inferior  quality  to  the  othets. 


The  Kostromsky  Fabrics  are^ 

Peter  and  Gregory  Ugli* 

chininoff   .    .  * . .  .     .  first  sort 
Alexey^  Ivan^  and  Dmitry 

Darigin ditto 

Gregory  and  WassiilyStre- 

galoff     .     .    .     .     .     •    ditto 
Boris  Stregaloff  ....    ditto 
Dmitry  Solodoynikoff  .     .  *  ditto* 
Jacoff  Ashatin^  •    first  and  second 
Stepan  Uglichininoff    second  sort 

IvanWalkoff ditto 

Gregory  Talanoff     •    •    .    ditto 
Peter  and  S^gey  Graznoff     ditto 
Alexey  Kolotkin.     •    ,    third  sort 
Ivan  Stiarovnikoff    •     •     .    ditto 

Ivan  Latukin ditto 

Peter  Ikonikoff    ....    ditto 

Wesnikoffsky  Fabrics^ 

Piiilip  Ugrumoff  \  first  and  second 
Ivan  Kashin    •     .     .   second  sort 
Ivan  WodoVosoff     .    .     .    ditto 


Mich.  Korloff 
G.  GravnoflF    .    ; 
Wassily  IgomnofF 
G,  Yemanowsky  •' 
Ser.  Galatsheff    . 


.    ditto 
;    ditt\> 
third  sort 
.    ditto 
«    ditto 


The  Ivanovsky  and  Scho«sky  Fabrics^  are^  • 
Dereshoff     .     .     .     ,     .  first  sort 

Yevloff     .    . ditto    • 

Jefin  Grachoff   .     ....  third  sort 
Maltzoff    ..••..      ditto 
ShelofiT      ......      ditto 

Ustinoff ditto 

Kropivnikoff      .     .     .     «      ditto 


Wodovoroff  .    .     .    .    .  third  sort 
Safaneycoff  .     .     .     .     .      ditto 

Martjanoff ditto 

Zezin ditto 

W.  J.  and  M.  Cameloff   .     ditto 
RaVenducks  are  28>  32^  and  S6  inches  broad 
Fleips^  42  and  45  inches  broad 
Demi  Flems^  21  inches  broad 
Drillings^  28  inches  broad 
linens^ 

Kenishem  broad 
linen      .     .    first  and  second  sort 
Narrow  Imen      .    ditto- 
Broad  diaper  .    •    ditto 
.  Narrow  diaper    •    ditto 
Huckaback     •     • 
Pleskoy  narroir 

•linen     .    «    first  and  second  sort- 
Grodskey  narrow  linen  .    • 
Ivaaowsky  ditto     .    ,    second  sort 
Danilowsky  narrow 

linen ditto 

Crash^ 

Ughnskoy  .     »    first  and  second  sort 

Kostromsky ditto 

Danilowsky  i    .     .     .  second  sort 
Linen  trom  Kenishem^ 

Plain  about  20  inches  broad    finest 
Rostoff  and  Perestaff  about 

17  inches  broad    .     •    next  best 
•     •     '  Koistroma  plain^  about  17 

inches coarser 

Crash^    a  coarse  hempen 
linen  chiefly  for  packing 
Diaper^  20  inches  broad 
Huckaback^  20  inches  broad 
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Exported  from  Rasna  to  Great  Britain  on  the  Average  of  Jive  Years^     -' 
'''        '^^'ehJing^iSOS]  and  the  average  Price. 

Yards.  RuWes. 

Broad  Diaper   ....    128,333  v average  price  155  per  1009  irsheens. 

Narrow  Diaper  .  .  .    147,777  .  .  . 122  ditto 

Broad  Xinen ,..  .  .  .     77,666  • 205  ditto 

Narrow  Linen    ;  .  .    295,555^  . .  . , 120  ditto 

Crash  ..;;.....    933,333  70  ditto 

Drillings  • .".  ..pieces    8,000  ...;.. , .  jS9^  Copecks  per  arsh«. 

:   Fiema ditto,  30,000 164  Rubles  per  piece, 

Ravenducks . .  ditto,  95,000  11  ditto  , 

The  whole  Exportation  of  Hempen  and  Flaxen  Linen  from  the  Empire 

in  the  Year  1793, 


Petersburg 

Riga 

Revel    

Narva ' 

Fredericksbam  .  . 

Wyburg 

^rensburg 

Pemau 

Archangel 

Onega 

Enpatoria    

Taganrog 

Theodoflia 

Rublei. 

Rubles. 

Flems' 

Anheen*. 

Bablet. 

3,650,552 

73,026 

6,850 

'   2,419 

1,256 

1,142 

332 

126 

43,149 

17 

6,672 

1,665 

165 

3,735,703 
43,166^ 

8,502 

2,523,30  0 

2,792,650 

4,978,750 

813,872 

159,473 

1,407,950 

486,144 

36,154 

3,984 

608,455 

.    846,351 

1,158,788 

1.171,166 

254,520 

44,819 

91,153 

85,554 

6,403 

5,586 

123,031 

Ravendacks  ..... 

Calimiuicoes 

Ticken 

Sackcloth 

Fine  Linen 

Pnnted  do,  ..■..■.'.■ 

Table-clotb  Ma-    1 
nufactures         > 
1,149  poods  .  .  y 

Common  do.  .... 

11,337,898 

3,787,371 

3,787,371 

The  Value  exported  in  the  Year  1802,  was  <^- 

Robtet. 

SaU-cloth 694,724 

Ftems 746,947 

Ravenducks 1,558,072 

Fine  and  coarse  Linen  » •  281,392 
linen  Calimancoes  •  • « «  1 19^488 
Linen,  printed  ..•...••  113,312 
Table^Uths,  Napkms,  &c.  ^  23,921 

3,537,856  Rubles. 
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TH£  FARTHER  PRODUCJB  OF  HEMP  AND  FLAX,   IN  THEIR    SEED,    AND 

THE  OIL. 

Hempseed  and  Linseed  exported  in  the  Year  1793, 


Riga    

Petersburg 

PernaU'  ..,•....- 
Revql 

RoMm. 

TUMu. 

Cnctwcrf. 

•       RaUa. 

679,545 

151,305 

'       11,064- 

;          917. 

104 

667,718 

852 

69 

84£,93d 

267,71d 

[ 

921 

Linseed 

Hempseed   ..... 

145,675 
14,ld6- 

L,^37,523 
74,049 

158^  It 

■ 

1-,  1 11,572 

Arentburg  •.,... 
Archangel ...... 

Cherson  , 

Ecipa  tQrior  and  dt-  > 
ebakoff y 

ij —               ■ — ■• 

■ 

.  Ul  11^2. 

Jb  the  y<€^  ISQSi  the  exp««t«di  T»lue  was  2;519l^4T7  mblesu 
Hempseed  xmd  Limetd  Oil  exported  in  1793, 


PetcrsbriTg    •......;.;..'. 

Riga  ... :....• 

Arensburg. * .  • . 

Wyimrgj  Kevel^  Fredericksbam 

Archangel 

Chersoir .  .  -. 

Taganrog 


ViMei.     I    Rablflt.     f      Poodi.     f    Rubles. 


67a,i2a .  ^ 
27  r6^,3or 


114 

8U 

r4a 


U4 


95r 


^69r,366 


235,687 


'697,36* 


In  1802,  the  value  of  hempeeed-oil  exported.  wa&^  1,560,2d9  rubles. 

Tallow.  '  , 

Of  all  the  articles  of>  Rufi^iap.QQmmerce  nonehave  had  so  recent  and 
rapid  a  rise  as  that  of  talkm^  either- in  the^  ittcreased  quantity  exported 
or  in  the  enhancement  of  its  price.      ^ 

From  the  year  17^.  td  1766,  the  whol^,  exportation  together, 
from  Petersburg  to.  G|»fUt  Bci^iajii,;  waft  ns4!  9D0  tons  in  fourteen 
years;  although  some- wa;9- regularly  shipped  from  Archangel.  From. 
the  year  1766    till  the.  present  period,  the  exportation  has  been  upon 
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the  increase,  so  that  in  the  year  1803,  Russia  exported  to  Great  K^itain  - 
only  no  less  than  27,450  tons ;  the  whole  exportation  that  year^  from 
Russia,  on  the  side  of  the  Baltic  and  Archangel,  not  including  Cour- 
land,  being  34,500  tons,  and  nearly  equal  to  c£2,000,000  sterling  in 
value ;  a  quantity  and  sum  almost  incredible,  when  we  consider  the 
produce  of  an  ox  for  other  useful  purposes. 

It  may  cease,  however,  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  when  we  consider  the 
inmiense  extent  of  Russia,   and  so  disproportionate  a  population.* 

Indeed,  if  the  breeding  of  cattle  cannot  be  reckoned  the  fiftt,  it  .<r 
certainly  is  the  second  consideration  of  importance  to  the  Russian 
empire,  from  the  tallow,  hides,  salted  beef,  glue,  and  even  the  very 
bones  which  are  exported.  When  one  casts  the  eye  over'' the  map  of -^ 
Russia,  particularly  the  southern  and  middle  divisions  of  it,  the  many 
rich  pastures  and  immense  steppes,*  the  little  care  required,  and  still 
less  trouble  in  breeding  cattle,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  pastoral 
life,  our  wonder  may  cease ;  not  only  in  the  middle  division,  but  to 
Petersburg,  and  even  so  far  as  Archangel,  the  breeding  of  cattle  is 
carried  on  with  some  success.  The  fine  beasts  of  that  district  were 
first  introduced  from  Holland,  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  still  preserve 
their  primitive  appearance,  notwithstanding  that  northern  climate. 

In  such  abundance,  and  so  cheap  are  the  cattle  in  the  Ukraine, - 
that  l^rge  quantities  are  exported  to  Silesia  and  other  places,  and 
annually  driven  to  Mosco,  Petersburg,  Revel,  and  Riga.  Reduced 
in  flesh  by  so  long  and  tedious  a  journey,  the  Livonian  land- 
owners feed  them  and  afterwards  drive  them  td  those  markets ;  _ 
but,  witiiin  the  last  two  years,  the  increase  has  been  considerable,  not 
only  in  European  Russia,  but  in  Siberia,  in  the  Ukraine,  down  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  from  thence  among  the  Don  Cossacs.  A  good  bullock 
may  be  bought  for  from  35  to  44  rubles ;  and  not  more  than  thirty 

^  The  booTB  in  most  paits  of  the  interior  wee  Aot  $o  txttwagmt  6i&  to,  bum  either  oil  ot  ' 
tall^vr^  yfhea  they  can  get  so  high  a  price.    Lej^kin  trufy  relates^  in  his  travels,  that  be 
did  not  see  a  single  village  with  a  candle,  but  laths,  contimiafly  renewed,  were  burned  in 
their  place,  which  is  the  case  to  this  day.    Tliis  makes  theiV  cottages  yery  black>  and  the 
glowing  parts  dropping  off,  occasion  frequent  fires. 
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years'  ago,  Pallas  slates,  that  when  he  was  at  Krasnoyarsk^  the  price 
of  a  whole  ox  was  one  and  a  half  ruble;  a  cow,  one  ruble ;  and  the 
best  horse  might  be  had  for  three  rubles  ;  since  that  period  the  prices 
have  advanced  with  rapidity  beyond  example,  yet  such  is  the 
plenty  in  the  southern  districts  of  Siberia,  that  every  thing  is  cheap ; 
indeed,  it  is  from  thence  that  tallow  is  now  brought  in  such  large 
quantities,  along  with  the  other  produce  of  the  soil. 

In  1792,  the  exportation  of  Tallow  from  Petersburg  to  Great  Bri- 
tain was  537f480  poods  or  8,373  tons ;  and  the  aggregate  quantity  ex- 
ported that'  year  from  Petersburg  was  11,130  tons.  As  it  will  excite 
curiosity  to  know  from  what  quarters  the  supply  of  tallow  chiefly 
came,  at  that  period,  we  shall  just  state  the  particulars  received  in  the 
early  part  of  that  year  from  an  intelligent  Russ  merchant,  whose  in-» 
formation  iseemed  tolerably  correct. 

Poodf. 

Brought  over  .     .    431,000 

Kostroma 12,000 

Rostoff 45,000 

Kasan ,     20,000 

Kasimoff 5,000 

Serpukoff      .     .     .    6  or      8,000 

Siberia 120,000 

Twer,  produces  only  •     .      4,000 
Petersburg  and  Cronstadt     10,000 
From  all  oth^r  places  and 
the  utmost  it  can  differ  is  30,000 


Poods. 

Mosco     .    . 

.     •  112,000 

Kolomna     . 

.     .  130,000 

Perlisalar     . 

,     .     20,000 

Zaraisk    .     . 

.     .       7,000 

Tula  .     .     .     . 

.     30,000 

Kaluga   .     . 

.     .     20,000 

Bieleff    .  -  . 

.     .     20,000 

Balaschof    .     . 

•       2,000 

Koursk   .     •     < 

.     15,000 

Kozloff  .     .     , 

.     15,000 

WoroneUh  •     , 

.     45fiOO 

Jatsk       .     .     . 

.     15,000 

Carried  over  . 

.      431,000 

685,000 


•  The  aggregate  quantity  exported  that  year  from  Petersburg^  was 
701,450  poods. 

Since  that  period,  we  find  the  quantity  exported  is  nearly  tripled ; 
it  may  therefore  be  presumed,  that  the  quantity  from  Siberia  is  larger 
i'n  proportion  than  at  that  period ;  likewise  from  the  southern  pro- 
vinces; for,  in  1803,  the  exportation  from  Petersburg  alone  was 
1,973,776  poods. 
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Tallim  exported  from  Rimia  in  1793- 


Petersburg I  . 

Riga  • .  • 

Wyburg 

Revel 

Arensbure . • 

Archangel 

Cherson • 

Taganrog.  .  ......... 

Sebastopolis  •.•.•••.. 
Yenicale  and  Otchakoff  • 


Kables. 


3,527,907 

4,919 

'    450 

140 

.      78 

731,759 

i  1,026 

2,090 

'588 

140 


^Rubles. 


Poods. 


1^035,529 


3^533,494 
731^752 


13,844 


4,279,000 


Bublea. 


4,279,000 


I 


In  the  year   1802,  the   tallow  exported  from   the  whqle   empire 
amounted  to  9>663,766  rabies 


The  further  Produce  of  Neat  Cattle  exported  from  Tlussia  at  the  two 

following  Periods.        ^ 


•  •  ■ 

• 
1793. 

.  .  1802.     . 

Yuft9 

1,942,984 
306,714 

:i6g,9ia 

20^16 

1,986,626 
374,^45 

-:  9.\600 
S2.5,OQ8. 

;     113,522 

213,933 

;     9,J3.7 

Tanned  leather 

Raw  Hides 

Tallow  candles 

Salted  beef  and  ox  bones   . 

Fat 

Ox  horns 

Rubles 

2>440,524 

J3,118,57l' 

'  !  Grain. 

As  civilization  extends,  and  population  increases^  in  Russia,  so  Mill 
agriculture  improve,  if  not  from  the  wants  of  its  own  people,  at  least 
irom  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world;  whilst  the  price  of  land  is  morfe 
reasonable,  and  labour  lower  than  any  other  part  of  Europe,  so  will  th^re 

N  2  ^         • 
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be  a  greater  field  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  in  Russia :  that 
it  has  akeady  made  some  progrew  ip  visible*  The  exportation  of  com 
and  grain  from  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic  was,  betwixt  the  years 
1771  and  1773,  in  ojie  year,  reckoning  thp  average  from  threo^; 


Chetwerts. 

Value.         .  . 

Wheat     .    , 

90,^44      . 

.       373,347  •  Ruble! 

Rye 

.    696,609      . 

.     1,971,520 

Barley     .    . 

48,857 

.       125,996 

Oau         .    . 

34,270      . 

46,690 

Malt 

828      . 

622 

870,608 


2,517,575 


And  in  onfe  year,  from  the  average  of  1778,  1779,  1780*  for 
1,532,938  rubles. 

Tlie  produce  in  -gnun  shipped,  from  the  whole  empire,  recapitulating 
the  above  articles,  to  make  a  comparison  of  the.  whole,  exported  in 
1793,  in  the  following  table : 


Riga    .... 
Petersbprg  . 
Arensbiirg.  . 
Fredericksbain 
Wyburg   .  .: 
Archangd    . 
Onega...  .  . 
Eupatoria  ~  . 
Otchak^iF.  . 
Taganrqg  .  . 
Cher8o^.  .  . 
Theodo^ia.  . 
Odessa  ... 

RaUet. 

Rablet. 

Rye  .  . 
Wheat. 
Bwrwy  • 
Oato  .  > 

ClMtweTta. 

Rablei. 

2,14<i,22I 

1361,780 

3,900 

201 

143 

176,527 

395 

210,200 

207,616 

121,045 

8^,192 

31,377 

M87,245 
17J|,922 

sssfiii 

350,905 

il4,357 

10,850 

1,378,001 

1,490,356 

236,040 

17,200 

1,011,323 

3,121,597 

654,430 

! 

i 

Total 

3,121,597 

Rye,  wheat,  and  oat$,  are  mostly  exported  frcon  Rigs^ ;  wheat,  Iiow-> 
ever,  is  abo  exported  out  of  the  harbours  of  the  Blaic^  3ea,  oS;  w^ 
.as  Archangel  and  Petersburg. 
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The  eroourageDiient  given  to  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  in  ge&eraU 
but  to  1^  port  of  Odenaa  in  particular,  haft  caused  cooalderable  quan> 
titio^  of  gmn  to  be  shipped  to  the  Mediterranean,  since  that  time» 
which  usimI  to  go  by  the  Baltic,  but  a  few  yews  before. 

The  exportation  in  the  year  1802,  from  the  whole  empire,  was  in 

Rubles. 

Wheat 4,055,907 

Rye    .    . ,  5,604,423 

Bariej 1,004,144 

pals  ^    ...... 006,066 

Other  com 99,754 

Wheat  and  rye  flower     ....,..'..  157,809 

In  spirits  made  from  native  com 368,153 

Rnhles  ll,496,«4d 


After  having  thus  given  the  details  in  the  principal  articles  in  which 
the  exports  of  Russia  consists,  we  shal]  refer  the  reader  to  the  general 
table  of  exports  for  all  the  others,  which  are  of  much  less  importance. 


CHAP.  IIL 

Of  the  Whife  Sea  and  its  Ports. — Cf  Archangel  and  Us  Trade ;  its 
Amount  and  ExportSj  and  in  what  it  consists. — The  Estimate  of  Ship 
Building  there. — Prices  of  Com  for  some  Time  past,  ^o.  ^. 

White  Sea. 

W£  begin  with  the  details  of  the  trade  of  Russia  in  this  division,  as 

being  that  with  which  we  first  had  any  direct  commerce,  as  has  already 

Ijeen  stated^  Till  the  foundaticm  of  Petersburg  was  laid,  and  ever  since 

tbc^floimsihing^tate  of  that  clty>  the  White  Sea  has  ^joyed  a  share  of  the 
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Russia  trade,  with  other  parts  of  Europe ;  chiefly  arising  from  the  fa- 
cilities aflforded  by  the  river  D\^ina,  which  runs  by  Archdiigel.  T?htt'* 
other  rivers,  which  fell  into  this  sea,  are  the  PetsBhora,  Mesen,  Ytigay 
and  Sukhona,  from  which  little  benefit  is  derived;  the  river  Onega/ 
felling  into  an  arm  of  the  bay,  has  chiefly  had  its  trade  in  wood,  and 
formerly  shipbuilding,  as  well  as  Archangel. 

The  trade  of  this  sea  to  England  alone,  in  the  year  1655,  amounted' 
to  above  6pO,(XX)  rubles;  and,  from  I69I  to  1700,  the  average  amount 
of  its  exports  to  England  were  112^250/^  and  ib  imports  58,881/. 

The  whole  trade  arising  to  Russia  from. this  division  has  been  upon 
the  increase,  in  the  years.  1773  to- 1777- •  Upon  the  average,  the 
imports  were  320,889,  exports  1,541,482  rubles/        '' 

In  the  Year  1796,  the  folhmng  was  the  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 

JVliite  Sea. 


Ships 
arrived. 

Ships 
sailed. 

.   Exports. 
Ruble*. 

,  Imports. 
Rdbles.  '■ 

Customs. 
Rubies. 

163 

1 

Archangel 
Onega    .  . 
Kola    .  .  . 
Mesen   .  . 

168 
2 

5,146,609 
4,568 

606,745 

'  215,971 

263 

48 

46 

164 

170 

5,151,170 

666,743 

216,328 

In    1802 

236 

240 

4,796,017 

549,732 

As  Archangel  is  the  port  in  which  almost  all  the  busine^$.  i?  carried 
on,  we  shall  directjy  treat  of  it,  as  embracing  nearly,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  ex^ternal  commerce  of  thiii  sea.  .  _        .    ;  ,  . 

•  Archangel 

^    Is  situated  on  the  banks  bf  the  Dwina,  aboiit  thirty  English  nliles 
from  its  mouth,  where  it  falls  into  the  White  Sea. 

Thetrade  of  this  place  consists  in  some  iron,  a  little  hemp;  consi- 
derable in  linseed,  which  is  reckoned  of  a  siipeiior  quality,  when  wiell 
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cleaned ;  grain,  which  is  of  a  small  size,  but,  wlien  dried,  bears  a  long 
voyage;  considerable  quantities  of  tallow,  chiefly  from  Siberia;  and, 
indeed,  most  other  articles,  the  same  as  from  Petersburg,  excepting  for 
tar,  the  trade  for  which  it  almost  ex.clusively  enjoys  in  Russia,  and 
also  for  pitch.  In  the  year  1730>  the  monopoly  of  tar  is  stated  to  have 
been  made  by  the  crown,  and  that  40,000  lasts  annually  were  sent  to 
Holland,  Hamburg,  and  other  parts. 

The  produce  is  chiefly  brought  from  Viatca,-  and  Wologda,  by  the  - 
various  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Dwina :  there  is  a  conveyance  by 
water  all  the  way  from  Wologda,  and  from  the  Frisian,  for  the  Viatca 
goods ;  all  which  axe  brought  down  on  floats  of  timber,  prams,  kayooks, 
and  other  rough  constructed  vessels,  covered  at  the  top;  the  latter, 
when  they  bring  the  gopds  down  from  the  interior,  lay  near  SoUenbole, 
from  whence  they  are  ordered  along  side  the  ships  to  discharge.  Tar 
and  pitch  are  sent  down  in  old  barks  of  the  same  kind  to  the  harbour, 
from  the  tar  strand,,  three  or  four  English  miles  distant- 

The  prams  and  kayooks  are  broken  up  and  sold,  like  those  at  Pe- 
tersburg. . 

They  have  good  accommodations  for  warehousing  their  goods,  both 
public  and  private,  but  the  produce  in  general  is  shipped  out  of  the 
country  barks.  Their  Brack  has  the  same  regulations  as  those  at  Pe- 
tersburg and  Riga ;  but  it  happens,  that  the  generality  of  produce 
from  Archangel  is  not  in  the  same  estimation,  except  Siberia  soap 
tallow,  and  linseed,  as  that  from  Petersburg. 

Before  the  prohibition  of  wood,  considerable  quantities  of  deals  wcre^ 
shipped  from  Archangel,  likewise  Onega,  which  last  are  esteemed  on^ 
account  of  their  excellent  quality. 

Ships  of  a  large  size  and  handsome  figure  were  formerly  built  here 
entirely  of  fir,  for  forpign  markets ;  and  they  have  slips  and  conveni- 
ences for  building  six  to  eight  large  ships  annually,  if  sufficient  time, 
is  given  to  prepare  the  wood.  Foreigners  may  now  build  ships  there, 
without  any  restraint ;  and  a  bounty  is  given  to  the  burghers.  We 
have  given  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  vessel  of  about  500  tons  mea- 
surement, to  be  built  of  fir  entirely  :  when  proper  wood   has   been-. 
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selected  and  cut  at  the  season  it  ought,  they  have  been  fomid 
useful  and  lasting  vessels,  for  that  description.  They  cost  little  morfe 
than  half  what  a  vessel  of  the  same  size,  built  of  similar  ftateriaU, 
in  England,  would  amount  to. 

-  The  harbour  is  at  the  Island  SoUenbote,  about  an  English  mile  from 
^  Archangel.  The  bar,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dwiiia,  has  generally  about 
X4|  feet  water.  Ships  which  draw  mbre  water  must  be  loaded  out  in 
the  Roads  by  lighters ;  the  anchomge  is  reckoned  secure,  though  ves- 
sels have  sometimes  touched  the  ground  without  any  accident  hap- 
pening. 

As  Archangel  is  now  the  port  from  whence  all  the  produce  of  the 
White  Sea  is  shipped  for  foreign  markets.  The  following  is  an  account 
of  the  number  of  vessels  employed  to  convey  the  produce  for  the  year 
1802,  from  the  different  rivers  and  ports,  as  coasters,  to  Archangel : 

In  the  Ports  of  the  White  Bea. 


VeiMls. 

For  Transport 

For  Fidiing. 

VeswU. 

Lastage.     . 

Veveli. 

LMUge. 

Russians 
English 

167 
3 

Account  not 
given. 

5,14 

£81 

Account  not 

given. 

"        Totals 

170 

514     . 

fiSL    • 

— 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  navigation  here  is  not  open  till  May, 
and  that  it  generally  closes  again  in  October,  and  sometimes  in  Sep- 
tember. Contracts  ate  made  here  for  goods  the  same  as  at  Peters- 
burg. 

Notwithstanding  the  building  of  Petersburg  took  a  considerable  part 
of  the  trade  away  from  Archangel  at  that  period,  yet  it  has  progres- 
sively increased  since,  as  a  reference  to  the  table  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports will  shew. 
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Thare  n  Mswisi  d  tnUte  felmwing  the  princip«I  expcrrts  firom  Arch-- 
angel  for  th%  jesa  1804$  aR4  ^le  exports  to  Great  Bntetii  from  1795 
till  the  present  year,  and  ta  Fraace  in  1802. 

The  w^^bts^  aftd  m£M«ie»  here  ase  the  same  as  at  St.  Fetersbuj^t 
so  is  their  Money. 

Being  so  remote  ftora  all  places  of  exchatlg«^  tiie  money  trans- 
actions  require  some  ctx^planation*; 

l^ba  course  on  London  b  lO&jyayn  date*. 
Hamburg    7-5^  ditto. 
Amsterdam  75  dittos 

'      '  *  '  '  ^  • 

These  B3fe  iSiey  sencf  to  Mosco  or  Petersburg  to  be  negociated,, 
when  they  iix  a  course  toooyer  all  probable  fluetuationsv  Those  who^ 
have  goods-  fibipj^d  '£ix>m:  Archangel  had  better  have  their  money, 
dfawi^  in  at  Petersbur]^  aad  sent  to  Archangel  ^i^^  Bank.  Assignations,^ 
the  Post  Office  insuring  it  for  a.  half  pet  cent. 

Sometimes  they  draw  on  Mosco. and  Petersburg  at  eight  days  sight|>» 
allowing  an  agio  q£  fwrn  a  to  a  gcr  cent< 
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An  Account  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  to  akdfrom  Archangel 


Years. 

Ships 
arrived. 

Ships 
sailed. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1724 

23 

22 

f  Noacct.oftheseYrs.  \ 
\  intheCostoro-house.  j 

164,116 

1725  ■ 

23 

•24, 

1 10,076, 

1726 

29 

30 

31,103 

247,625 

1727 

45 

48 

H7,841 

584,337  - 

1728 

41 

43 

135,353 

306,069 

1729 

24 

28 

144,769  - 

330,012 

1730 

41 

43 

108,779 

288,252 

1735 

60 

60- 

106,153 

388,688 

1740 

115 

120 

'   94,704 

570,955 

1741 

96 

102 

157,581 

576,145 

1742 

50 

52 

414,632 

411,256 

1743 

54 

56 

281,324 

309,769 

■  1744 

30 

33 

132,667 

273,681 

1747 

30 

31 

76,99.7 

230,161 

1750 

51 

49 

178,954. 

310,492 

1755 

48 

48 

100,889 

351,255 

1760 

32 

.  37 

177,325 

530,866 

1765 

70 

82 

306,216 

694,832 

1770 

68 

72 

336,420 

878,773 

1771 

144 

146 

256,482 

1,446,079 

1776 

126 

126 

347,713 

1,416,288 

1780 

131 

143 

321,398 

1,474,592 

1785 

95 

101 

411,718 

1,553,999 

1786 

133 

137 

533,517 

1,661,833 

1787 

123 

127 

440,665 

1,671,020 

1788 

132 

121 

540,565 

1,687, 1 1 1 

1789 

118 

127 

900,480 

2,373,303 

1790 

102 

104 

923,141 

1,844,414 

1791 

146 

146 

808,615 

1,872,064 

1792 

146 

147 

980,651 

2,335,834 

1793 

110 

109 

460,708 

2,525, 198 

1794 

■202 

207 

676,388 

2,411,846 

1795 

120 

124 

822,461 

2,799,680 

1796 

162 

165 

581,643 

4,088,607 

1797 

105 

104 

614,762 

2,456,922 

1798 

131 

646,892 

2,521,425 

1799 

127 

1800 

147 



1801 
1802 

225 



546,882 

4,492,836 

1803 

269 



502,477 

2,090,000 

1804 

115 

'   ■  - 

388,474 

1,072,129 
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Exported  from  Archangel  to  France^  1802. 


Boordeaux^  4 
Marseilles^  £ 
Nantes,  .  .  \ 
i^rest, ....  1 
Ostend,-  .  .  1 


Ships  9 


Chet. 
2208 
2712 


Call- 


Poo^s 

93611006 


505 

90 


4920  1531 


Hemp 


Poods 
000 
S78 


1278 


Fiax. 


Poods 


100 


Iron. 


Poods 


Poods 
lOOJJSOoi     201 

75j 


1800 


Brw- 
tkft. 


Hides. 


Poods 
5Q 


527 


622 


Tar, 


Bar. 
.3575 

1566 


1920 
241 


507302 


Pitch. 


Par. 
250 


UO 


400 


Matts. 


Sail- 
ICIoth. 


Pieces. 

12620 
1550 


4/)D0 


78170 


Piooesi  Piccet 


GO 


Go 


Haven 

d   uck 


100 


E>c 


Chet. 

25801 


10o!2580i 


Principal  Exports  from  Archangel  fn  1804^ 


PORTS. 

R^e.       Wheat. 

Unseed. 

T«r. 

Tallow,    . 

Ifemp. 

fla«^ 

Pbta^i. 

Ir9ii. 

Chcts. 

Chets. 

Chets. 

Bwrdt. 

Po.d». 

Pbods. 

Poods. 

P^s. 

Pooda. 

London  .  . 

— 

8,649 

25,551 

5,4oa 

75,04<j 

10,283] 

3,343 

f— 

— .- 

Lisbon  . .  . 

5 

17,272 

> — , 

1,323 

442 

70 

«,75fl     -. 

1,000 

Liverpool  • 

— 

— 

980 

2.828 

$,25* 

i,e5i 

608 

^^ 

— 

Leith  .... 

— 

_ 

— 

1,589 

2,54S 

<r-a 

«.^ 

-^ 

..... 

Amsterdam 

40,574 

710 

15,525 

«,740 

10,672 

3,118 

~ 

— 

— r 

Tonningen 

2,430 

— 

— 

1,385 

401 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Bergen   . . 

1,821 

-^ 

-p- 

&0 

— 

259 

.... 

-*• 

.. — 

Rotterdam 

Qfigo 

-^ 

_ 

—  , 

'_ 

,.^ 

••*-r 

..«. 

..«. 

Dordrecht 

70 

-.^ 

— 

710 

,     766 

508 

— ► 

— 

-1— 

Barcelona 

-.— 

8,012 

_  • 

35 

-uw. 

'.— 

— » 

.... 

_. 

Embden    . 

400 

14 

8,933 

561 

983 

— r 

-— 

.— 

Hull  . .  :  . 

— » 

— 

2,193 

3,578 

— 

— 

— : 

— 



Rochester 

— 

-p- 

3,140 

•       -7-' 

•  — - 

— 

— 

— ^ 



Ayr  .  ^ .  .  . 

z 

z 

, 

759 
4,756 

"*~ 

303 

~"*" 

z 

~~" 

Yamiouth 

«-^ 

— 

— 

740 

.^ 

«^ 

— . 

— T 

— 

Montrose  . 

•_ 

^— 

... 

506 

t— 

...-. 

— 

-r^ 



Cork 

..... 

— 

— 

600 

•r— 

1,147 

— ^ 

*~— 

, 

Lynn  Regis 

— 

— 

— 

817 

— 

— 

— 





Newcastle 

— 

— 

— 

1,000 

-.— 

-T- 

— . 

. 

~^ 

Copenhagen 

— 

— 

~ 

430 

675 

318 

an 



'      

Portsmout;h 

— 

. — 

r^ 

2,4)50 

-»— 

-r^ 

.— i 





Dundee  .  • 

.— 

, — 

^^  . 

400 

J, 198 

S68 

1,080 





Leghorn . . 

— 

— 

*^ 

■♦—  .• 

.—^ 

-^ 

4,723 



1,800 

Antirerp .  *. 

r— 

f— 

600 

1,662 

1^3 

3,96J 

730 

475 

1,206 

Scomehavep 

, — 

— 

^T^ 

1,136 

-»— 

-*- 

. — 

— 

. — 

Plymouth . 

— 

— 

— 

2/100 

-*- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sundry 

ports  o» 

the  coni- 

' 

tinent .  ^ 

144 

' — 



ISO 

907 

— 

— 

' — 

— '' 

47,734 

35,043 

48,003 

47,485 

105,119 

22,563 

13,444 

.  475 

4>009 
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Continued. 


PORTS. 

BcistTcs. 

Oandlcf. 

Hides. 

Pitch. 

Tram  Oil. 

Mats. 

Deals  and 

Cordage. 

Tongics. 

Poods. 

Poods. 

Poods. 

Casks. 

Poods. 

Pieces. 

Battens. 

Poods. 

Poods. 

London     %     . 

708 



...-. 

2,536 

_ 

154,230 

7,070 

_«. 

11,189 

Lisbon       .     . 

32 

12 

— 

300 

-r- 

5,050 

— 

—1. 

— 

Liverpool 

.— 

— 

— 

325 



53,100 

1,308 

100 

_ 

Leith    .     .     . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11,700 

— 

— 

— 

Amsterdam    . 

1,563 

— ■ 

3,565 

797 

— 

151,001 

304 



— 

Tonningen     ^ 

307 

4,484 

99 

.   30 

8,327 

99,979 

— 

2,090 

1,000 

Bergen  .    .     • 

— 

— 

■"" 

30 

—    . 

390 

50 

— 

_ 

Rotterdam     . 

— 

— 

60 

— . 

12,464 

— 

— 

Dordreght 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

3,000 

— 

— 

— 

Barcelona 

— 

— 

— 

150 

— 

1,743 

197 

— T- 

— 

Embden 

— 

40 

— 

200 

970 

47,700 



— 

Hull     .     .     . 

101 

— 

— 

— 

•  — 

33,440 

2,202 



2,200 

Rochester 

—    ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

800, 

414 



— 

Ayr       ... 

— 

— 

— 

—  ■ 

— 

1,500 

— 

-^ 

— 

Cork     .     .     . 

— 

— 

— 

200 

— 

3,000 

— 



— 

Dundee     .     . 

— 

— 

a^- 

30 

— * 

4,000 

— 



— 

Leghorn    .     . 

—    ■ 

— 

372 

— 

— 

400 

201 

-— . 

•r— 

Antwerp    .     . 

255 

— 

— 

610 

484 

15,200 

2,046 





Sundry  Ports  on  1 
the  Continent      J 

_ 

2,259 

— 

80 

2,4394 

34,275 

— 

1,380 



2,966 

6,795 

4,036 

5,353 

34,175 

633,062 

13,792 

3,570 

14,389 

Goods  remaining  over  at  Archangel  at  the  End  of  the  Shipping  Season  in  1804 

Rye  -    57,000  Chets.  Iron      200,000  Foods 

Linseed  15,000  ditto  Pitch      57,000  ditto 

Wheat  15,000  ditto  Train  oil  28,000  ditto 

500  ditto  Hemp  .     5,000  ditto 


Oats 


Flax     .    2,600  Poods 
Tar     .     40,000  Bar. 
Mats  .  540,000  Pieces 


Sail  Cloth  7  p^p^, 
andRvds.}  2^^^^' 
Deajs  .     11,000  Doz. 


Price  of  Grain  in  Archangel  in  the  following  Years. 


RYE, 

BARLEY, 

WHEAT, 

OATS. 

PEASE, 

Years 

Chetwcrta 

. 

Chctwerts. 

ChetwcrtB. 

Chetwerts. 

ChelwertB. 

Copks. 

Copks. 

Copks. 

Copks. 

Copks.        Copks. 

Copks. 

Copks. 

Copks.  Copks. 

178,9 

From  250   to 

300 

From  220 

to    — 

From  450   to  500 

From  150  to 

>     80 

From  100  to  — 

1790 

260 

350 

220 

— . 

500         700 

150 

180 

100         — 

1791 

270 

350 

260 

— 

600         700 

160 

200 

110         — 

17.92 

350 

400 

260 

300 

520         600 

160 

200 

100         — 

1793 

380 

420 

300 

— 

60a        680 

170 

— 

100         — 

1794 

400 

— 

300 

— 

800      1,200 

180 

210 

120        — 

1795 

300 

400 

300 

— 

800      1,200 

180 

225 

130       140 

.1796* 

400 

500 

330 

350 

800      1,200 

250 

— 

120       143 

1797 

500 

570 

300 

350 

600         800 

160 

200 

.      120       140 

1798 

400 

.   — 

300 

360 

600         800 

180 

210 

140         — 

1799 

400 

530 

300 

380 

700         800 

180 

250 

120         — 

ISOO 

450 

550 

300 

400. 

800      1,200 

225 

275 

120       160 

1801 

400 

520 

300 

450 

700      1,200 

200 

300 

160         — 

1802 

500 

600 

300 

450 

800      1,200 

200 

300 

180         — 

1803 

600 

800 

300 

450 

800      1,000 

390 

450 

140       180 

A  Chetwett  is  five  Boabels  and  three-quarters. 
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Estimate  of  the  Cost,  of  a  Vessel  of  English  Frigate-Construct ioUy  of  500 
Tons  Measuretnent^    130  Feet  K^el^   with  two  ^  Flush  Decksy  Quarter 

Deckj  Fore  Castle  upon  the  Upper  Deck^  Gun  Ports^  Head  and  GaU 
lert/y  ^c.  "with  the'  whole  Work  and  Sheathing. 

Rublfs. 

For  the  wharf  and  privilege       ...-.•.     . 600 

Necessary  timber 4,500 

Charges  for  pro\ading  the  timber      ,     / 100 

Masts,  yards,  -  &c.  complete 500 

Building,  or  labour*.    •.    •. 7,000 

2,000  poods  different  iron  and  nails,  for  all  the  iron  work, 

except  the  gun  ports-  and  double  sheathing,  at  350  co.  7,000 

Charcoal  for  the  tipper  work- •   •.     . 350 

Repairing  the  instruments  or  tools    • 100 

SOO  poods  oakum      . 500 

50  poods  lead       .     •     . 200 

Sundry  small  materiab,  as  tar,  pitch,  cloth,,  hair,  bristles, 

chalk,  resin^  &c.  &c. 700 

Rafts^  iron,  and  workmanship 75 

Carriage  for  these  materials 60 

-      Painter,  carver,  and  turner's  work .  215 

A  boat,  sloop,  and  yawl 130 

Pumps  and  gear •     .     .     .  50 

Sawing  the  wood 450 

Locks,  bolts,  and  glasses 65 

Expenses  of  launching •     .     .     »     .  325 

Ship  builder  and  surveyor       1,200 

A  set  of  work  of  Russia  gearing ,  500 

Sundry  carriage  and  small  expenses       ....;.,  500 

350  poods  anchors at  rubles    4  1,400 

2,200  ditto  rigging      •     •     .     •     ,                      3  50  ea.  7,700 

100  pieces  sail-cloth 18  to  1800 

40  ditto  ravenducks     •     •     .     •     «  12        480 

5  ditto  Hems  linen   .,....•  15         75 

Sewing,  thread,  &c,  &c   .    .    .    •  450 

2,805 

Carried  over    .    ,    .     36,925 
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Brouglit  orer    .    .    »    •  S6,d«5 

Fof  tlic  voikmiM&ip  of  4lhe  gun  port«  upon  the  upper  deck^ 

13  of  a  sid^  |i  «a  the  ipunter  deck  aail  forecastle ;  m  all 

36  ports,  with  iron  work,  kc  kc 450 

500  deals  .........    at  50  Cop.  Rubles  250 

ejOwaylQck^      •...,•..•.      «0  ISO 

60  poods  nails    ...•••.....     325  135 

Naijs  for  the.  way  lock?    .  •    .    , 22 

55  baireU  of  tar    .....•....••••♦    •  1.0* 

Carpenters  and  caulkers  ^    ..   .•   .-    ....    •    •  550 

Carriige  of  thoc  ntaterkils    «»•».••  96 

90  poods  oakom      /..«»««*••  50 

6  barrels  of  pitch  .•...<.•••••*.  3& 

—     1,36? 


, RiiliBwi     -    Si^73S. 

If  only  «opj)ersheati)cd"toth(erwjrterfiii^  Acreaic  leqtiifed  500i 

plated  tif  1  atsheen  eacfa^  at  Silb&  wHl  be  3ta  poods^   at 

ilublcs 20^1  poojl  '.'.'.-.'.•.    .    •    .    >.    .    .    •      6;20O 
Cirriage  ftdmthe  fafcrit    •.-.•.•....    .    .    .    .         310 

For  the  sheathufg; ' ccfpper  nails,  -at  40  imHfr  oit  a  plate; 

iiiall75>o6ds*    .    J    /    .'    .     .  \ 1,87^: 

iWth,  fi)!*  'w6rktnaaships    at  10  Co.  *pet  ptate,  cenfffited^  if 

nothing  Coibes.' betwixt  the' copper  anxl -plates'     .    •    .    ...      150^ 

.     In  alV  with  copper,  the  fiitt  €06t    .    ..     Eubles  47,273 


£iK)[q>t  the  cook,,  kitchen  and  cabm.  apartmenis,  watep^cocks^  cstours^ 
compasses,  hour-glasses^  and  provisions;  brokerage  and  commis- 
sion, stampt  papec^  the  guns  ami  auimunition,  rigging  and 
equipping.  ,.....• 


iTa  frigf^e£40<>tons  is  to  be  built  of  EngGsli  censtructibn^  .1-20  it?eb 
keel,  esLcepting  the  port  holes,  &c.  &g.  and  the  sheathing  and' 
copper,  would  cost  .     .     •.-.;,.••.•.•    -    •"   Biibl€s-33,500> 

Port  holes  and  workmanship    ;     . ^    ..    •         400 

For  tiie  sheathipg  and  workmansliip 1,1 00> 

Copper  sheathing  and  labQur ^ 7,600^ 

A  vessel  of  400  tons  sheathed  and.  coppered  would  amount  to    452,600^ 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  Baltic  iSea^  ns  connected  with  the  Russian  Empin.  —  Its  Torts  in 
that  fSea.  —  A  Tahle  Bhewing  when  ihey  ^re  ope%  and  when  they  ape 
ghitt  by  the  Frost.  —  The  Account  cf  the  Shippings  ^t.  in  1797  dnd 
1802. — OJ  the  Trade  cfjid  Navigation  of  all  the  Ports  of  Russia  in  the 
Saltic. 

IT  was  tmly  in  the  year  1^58  fiiat  tke  English  first  Jiad  any  4iftct 
trade  to  Russia  by  the  Gulph  df  Finland ;  and,  in  1560,  the  King  of 
Poland  threatened  -Queen  EIizaT)eth  of  England  with  liis  resentment, 

if  she  suffered  her  subjects  to  continue  it. Wbai  great  changes  liave 

taken  place  amongst  these  three  powers  since  that  period  ! 

It  was  the  building  of  St.  Petersburg  which  drew  the  principal  part 
of  the  Russia  trade  thitiier  :the  sdbsequent  conquests  from  the  Swedes, 
of  all  the  provinces  and  south  coast  of  the  Gulph,  quite  to  tend  tii^ 
trltrding Riga,  added  great  importance  to  it;  for,  intiie  year  in  which 
ihe  piles  w^e  driving  for  the  foxmdatioti  of  Petersburg,  Riga  alone 
feadeid  ttnd  dispatched  *S9g  ships  from  iier  harbour. 

The  ports  wWch  Russia  possesses  in  the  Oulph  of  Finland  are  Pre- 
deridksham  atidWybufg,^ni  libe  government  of  Wyburgi  Petersburg,  the 
Tesidencci  and  capital  df  the  gcrvemment  t)f  that  name ;  Narva,  Revel, 
and  Hapsal,  in  the  govemmeirt  of  Revel ;  as  is  Aren^nrg  in  the 
island  of  Oesel,  immediately  facing  the  Baltic  sea;  Pemau  and  Riga, 
in  the  government  c/f  Riga,  and  in  the  bay  of  that  iiamfe. 

As  Petersburg  raiik«  the^first  port,  by  its  commerce,  in  the  empire, 
^nd  Riga  the  second :  we  shall  treat  particularly  of  the  trade  of  these 
two  cities  trader  separate  x^haptcrs ;  in  a  third,  of  the  othersi  under 
thteir respective  heads;  and,  at  present,  give  a  state  of  the  trade  of 
Rtrssia  collectively  by  the  Baltic  sea. 

The  navigation  of  this  ^sea  is  always  closed  during  the  x\inter,  and  it  ^ 
incomes  "kerapestnoxis  as  that  season  approaches,  till  closed.    A  state- 
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ment  of  the  periods  at  which  each  Russian  port  throughout  the  Baltic 
is  closed  by  the  winter,  or  opened  by  the  spring,  may  be  useful. 


Open 


The  following  Ports 


At  Revel  in  the  Month  of  February  or  March 


Kiga 

Pemau 

Arensbnrg 

Hapsal 

Boltic  Port 

Narva 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Cronstadt  and 
St.  Petersburg 
Wyburg 
Fredericksham 


} 


March     or  April 
February  or  April 
February  or  March 
February  or  March 
February  or  March 
April 
ditto  April 

sometimes  May. 
ditto  April 

ditto  April 


Shut 


At  Revel  in  the  Month  of 
Riga 
Pemau 
Arensburg 
Hapsal^ 
Baltic  Port 
Narva 

Cronstadt  and 
St.  Petersburg 
Wyburg 
Fredericksham 


} 


November 

October 

November 

November 

November 

November 

October 


or  Dec. 

or  Nov. 
or  Dec. 
or  Dec. 
or  Dec. 
or  Dec. 
or  Nov. 


October     or  Nov. 


October 
October 


or  Nov. 
or  Nov. 


Rogervich  Bay,  or  Baltic  Port,  Revel  Bay,  Kasperwick,  under 
Hogland  Island,  Aspo  and  Sceskar,  are  the  principal  and  safe  anchor* 
ing  places.    The  coast  is  rocky. 

Excepting  Revel,  the  whole  of  the  ports  are  more  or  less  dangerotis 
for  the  loading  and  landing  of  goods.  Betvireen  Petersburg  and  Cron- 
stadt are  frequent  accidents.  From  Narva,  into  the  Roads,  but  little 
danger;  and  the  same  at  Riga.  The  proprietors  of  goods  would  al- 
ways act  prudently  to  include  in  their  policy  those  risks  specifically, 
which  occur  from  taking  on  shore  till  safely  on  board,  to  prevent  any 
altercation  in  case  of  loss,  and  the  underwriter  will  of  course  take  into 
consideration  this  small  but  additional  risk. 

As  Great  Britain  has  her  principal  intercourse  with  Russia  by  means 
of  the  Baltic,  the  following  observations  may  be  found  useful  to 
many. 

Masters  of  vessels,  when  they  arrive  in  sight  of  the  Guard  Ships, 
&c.  are  to  hoist  their  colours,  and  bring  to^  for  the  purpose  of  the 
guard  ship  sending  her  boat,  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries,  parti- 
cularly whether  the  merchantman  has  any  gunpowder  on  board ;  and, 
in  case  there  is,  the  same  must  be  removed  on  board  the  guard  ship, 
and  kept  there  until  the  departure  of  the  merchantsbip,  when  it  will  be 
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restx)red ;  but,  if  concealed  and  aftervv^rd  discovered/  the  master'  is 
subject  to  very  heavy  penalties.  .        ' 

A  custom  hoXise  vessel,  which  is^ways  stationed  close  to  the  guard, 
ship,  then  sends  her  boat,  and  places  an  officer  on  board,  where  he. 
continues  until  the  vessel  reaches  the  port,  first  putting  seals  on  the 
passengers'  trunks,  &c.  &c.  in  which  state  they  remain  until  sent  to. 
the  custom  house,  where  they  are  examined ;  which  sometimes  takes 
eight  or  ten  days. 

As  soon  as  vessels  dome  to  anchor  at  Cronstadt  Mole,  captains  are 
to  go  imn^ediately  to  the  agent,  and  make  a  proper  report  of  their 
cargoes,  ship's  crew,  names  and  number  of  passengers,  &c.  and  in 
their  manifest  to  specify  every  thing  on  board :  likewise,  on  their  de- 
parture, passports,  particularizing  their  cargoes,  &c..  will  be  required 
by  the  proper  officers  at  the  custom  house  and  admiralty. 

Passengers  must  produce  their  passports  to  the  governor,  or  com- 
manding officer,  before  they  are  permitted  to  leave  any  port  in  Russia, 
or  frontier  by  land  :  wlien  they  arrive  they  should  go  immediately  to 
the  police  master  general,  produce  their  pass,  and  shew  him  to  whom 
they  are  reconunended,  their  business,  &c. 

Travellers  by  sea  and  land  are  neither  to  arrive  or  depart  without 
passports ;  otherwise  liable  to  detention,  until  the  proper  officers  are 
satisfied.    • 

Previous  to  departure,  the  laws  of  Russia  require  persons  of  all  de- 
scriptions to  cause  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the  public  news- 
papers, three  times,  in  the  Russian  and  German  languages,  expressive 
of  thfeir  intention  to  leave  the  country,  their  profession,  &c.  agreeable 
to  a  form  prescribed ;  in  order  that  all  persons  having  claims  may  make 
them,  and  be  satisfied  before  the  advertise  departs.  i 

A  pass,  frona  the  minister  for  the  country  to  which  such  person  be-  * 
longs,  must  also  be  produced  to  the  general  police  oflScer,  who,  upon . 
being  satisfied  therewith,  wiU  grant  him  a  government  passport,  if  he. 
goes  by  land ;  but  if  by  sea,  the  same  memorial  will  be  required  with; 
the  government  pass ;  as  likewise  one  from  the  admiralty. 

•  p  2  .  -  - 
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By  iseferring  (»>  Petersburg  and  to.  Riga^.  a  pcett^  accumte  ixleai  ma^ 
be  formed  of  the  progressive  increase,  of  the  trade  of  Russia  by  the 
Bialtic  Sea.  Betwist  the  years  1773  and  1777>  its  gross-  amount,  is 
stated  ~  Imports,  10;790,918  rubles  r— Exports,  14^24,6 lOi  mibles;. 
In  17^8,  wheo.  the  French  had  the  beaiefitc  of  a  treaty,  and  the  Englisb 
none,  tiie  propoitionof  this,  trade^  widii  Great  Britahi  and  that  q£  dUt 
dthep  nations,.  Tvtas. 

Exportecf .  Hnported; . 

To  and  firom  the  British  domanions  10,088,48^  -  -  -     1,423;07Q 
all  other  Nations,.      1^,089^,521 16,460,458- 


Rubles  26,178,010'  -  -  •  I7,«83v528. 


The  French  revolution  had  some  eflPect  oUr  this  trade,  as  will  be 
shewn  in  dwelling  on  the.  respective  interests  of  Russia,  Great  Britain,, 
aad^  F|:an£e.  In  censequjence  of  the  English  resuming  their  former 
limited  aflvwitages,  and  the  ukase,  of  April  1793,  prohibiting  5*rench. 
manufactures  and  produce,  this  trade  in^  the  Baltic  ports  stood, 
thus: 

With  Great  Britain,.        16,125,744^ 3,399,520^ . 

aU  atbefi  NaJI^BS,  117^275^7  ••--  3^646,189^ 


Rubless  33^1^71 iaQ4;5,709f 


1%  was-  no^  until  tile* year  179^  that  Coudand^  carae^undei^  the  Riiseiafi^ 
dominion  absolutely,  aqditti-reveQues.  added  to  those  of  the-  empire*. 
The  ports  which  Russia  now^  has^  commenckig  fvotx^  the>  bosdeos.  of^. 
Swedislr  Fmland)  round  t^e  GulpJi,  and  into  the  BjaUic  Sea^  with.tbeirr 
itnportS',  exports^  amount  of  oustxmis^  aod^thenumbenofl  ships,,  ace  as* 
fbUows,  fbi;  the  year  17^^  I*  must,  however^  be  observed^  that<  1796^ 
was  an  unconHuonyaar  in  Russia :  the  number  of^^ips  arriving  k^  tib^i 
Russian  ports  of  the  Baltic  were  3|086,  and  3,104.sailed.. 
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Comparlspn  of  the  Trade  ofRumayin  theBaltiCyin  theYeafs  1797  a»<i  1803: 


1797. 

SUps 
•rrive4. 

■     SkiM 
■ailed. 

Importl 

Export*. 

Custoois. 

r 

Frexiericksham  . « * . 

Wyjiurg, ... 

St.  f  etefshurg    * 
Cronatadt             3   * 
Narva  , 

;       2$. 

83 
.'      887 

107. 

118/ 

6 

112 

2*. 

•    864. 

266- 

24- 

86 

8«1 

107. 

4. 
104 

46. 
268 

95,149 
J9i374»114. 

121,006 

liS03.Tl9 

12,536 

932,800 

3t),jSOO 

'.     2^a0,p4Cl. 

99,77/4 

904,422. 

62,6M^ 

15.4,131 

■  SB,21«i909 

207,001 

526,776 

3£9,aS5 

9,096 

729,697 

11 1,678 

10,412,383 

299,993 

.     l«825,6£l 

7^821 

24,653 

3,141,019 

7,348. 

60;751 

aor,773 

2,485 
239,095 

10,647 
844,121 

22,1-48 
«22,951 

Kcvel  ....•..••• 

Hapsal 

Pernaii 

Arensburg  .  .  ^s  .  ^  , 
Riffa 

*p    ♦••••....•. 

Windau •  ,  . 

Liebau .,  ., 

la  1802,  were  .  .^  .. 

2,541 

2^72: 

«5,fi9<J,829 

;  46,940,443 

4,790,807 

2,76ft. 

-     2,^30.. 

..  32,980,418 

.  4^,9170^34 

—  - 

In  the  y^ar  1802^  there  came  into)  all  the  ports  df,  Russia,  in  thet 
Baltic,  vessels  of  the-  following;states  and  nations ;  hy.  which  we  may; 
judge  of:  the  respective  proportions  of  the  tmde  of  each  in  that  sea- 


^hinc 

Arrived. 

Sailed. 

Luden. 

Eastage. 

Vcil*d»jf. 

-  I:k!ing«. 

VtiiK. 

'  Lutage. 

Unladen. 

LastBge. 

- 

Russians  .  •  .. 

69 

3,432 

34 

2,914 

98 

6,124 

2 

65 

"~^ 

JEngllsh  .  .  .  . 

3D«> 

32,862 

515 

49,234 

.    758 

76,072 

SO 

3,663' 

^Dutch 

34 

2,632 

155 

17,137 

171. 

18,540 

— 

— 

9\vedish^  .  .  . 

223 

9,958 

210 

n,275 

424 

20,406 

12 

606 

_ 

iDaAish 

160 

7,4.14 

100 

10,867 

336 

18,065 

— 

— * 

*Pnissiaa . .  .  * 

133 

,    9,550 

253. 

19,873 

379 

'29,943 

4 

313 

Ikibeek- 

162: 

7,585 

13 

1,322 

'     14iS 

8,304 

I 

54 

pftostoc  «  •  «.. 

23 

881 

20 

1,124 

3tk 

1,757 

1 

48 

Hamburg.  .  . 

9 

661 

13 

1,183 

23 

2,091 

— 

— 

Bfeaea.  . » , 

10 

908 

23 

1,575 

S3 

2^367 

— 

— 

^Ffencb  

7. 

724 

7 

604 

14. 

1.248 

— 

— 

'Spanish.  •  .  .. 

7 

519 

— 

. — 

6 

404 

— 

— 

rJ^ortng^es^  . 

»r 

476 



T            _ 

»■ 

476 

— 

— 

American . .  . 

37 

3,38  L 

26 

2,738 

6j 

6,205 

— 

— 

Mecklenburg 

5 

280 

63 

S,6S0 

78 

4,189 

1 

65    ■ 

Oldenbufg;. . 

4' 

261 

20i 

l/)47 

25 

1,200 

— 

— 

Pagenburg    . 

6 

344 

15 

658 

18 

962 

— 

— 

-Mtostcr 

T&jal 

1. 

38 

-a»: 

1,926 

26 

li«7- 

— 

-— 

1,187 

81,935 

1,581 

127,111 

2,632 

200,921 

60 

4,814 
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For  a  country  abounding  with  so  many,  resources,  particularly  for 
ship-building,  as  Russia,  she  possesses  little  shipping ;  indeed  her  na- 
tural position  will  always  be  an  obstacle.  In  her  ports  in  the  Baltic 
there  is  some  little  coasting,  by  taking  the  produce  from  one  part  where 
there  are  no  ports,  or  the  want  of  shipping,  to  another  for  exportation ; 
and  in  this  the  foreigners  participate  the  few  months  which  the  Gulph 
is  open,  though  the  Russians  have  the  greatest  share.  The  following 
is  an  account  of  their  coasting  trade  for  the  y^ar  1802. 


Vesiels. 

For  Tramport        1 

ForFUhing.           { 

I 
V<Meh. 

1 

LMttge. 

VcMeb. 

Lastage.  ^ 

> 

Rossian  .  . 

531 

25,044 

...- 

m~^ 

English  .  . 

12 

1,011 



— 

Swedish.'. 

4 

195 



— 

Danish  .  . 

8 

238 



— 

Prussian    . 

2 

m 

«_ 

.— 

Lubeck  .  . 

3 

143 

Of  these  vessels 

Bremen  .  . 

1 

56 

returns  have  not 

Hamburg . 

2 

198 

yet  been  reed- 

Papenburg 
Olaenburg 

1 

1 

84 
35 

— 

— 

565 

27,072 

— 

— 

In  order  to  shew  the  general  state  of  the  trade  to  the  latest  period, 
and  more  particularly  the  articles  which  comprise  the  Imports  and 
JExports  in  the  ports  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic,  it  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  shew  the  balance  in  which  each  denomination  really  is,  parti- 
cularly as  the  value  is  given  betwixt  the  raw  materials  other  nations 
take,  and  of  manufactured  article  which  Russia  takes  in  return : — 
both  will  tend  to  denionstrate,  that  the  balance  which  is  gained  by 
Russia  of  Great  Britain  is  absorbed  by  other  nations.  If  three  parts 
of  the  whole  external  trade  of  Russia  is  carried  on  by  the  Baltic,  and 
Great  Britain  takes  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  that  amount  in  their 
Exports,  without  an  adequate  proportion  of  her  manufactures  being 
taken  in  return,  that  power  must  be  tjbe  chief  cause  of  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Russia. 
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State  of  the  Trddi  of  Russia  hy  the  Baltic^  in  the  Year  1802. 


IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  GOODS- 


HeoeMffkt  of  life. 


WortJi  in  RaUe$. 


Wine a..    2^001^577 

Bxandy^  nun,  fcc.    -   -    -    -         §6,056 
All  qom,  rice,  and  grits     -    -       159,802 

Sugar .*.    4,831,311 

Coffee 992>IS8 

Cheese 110,373 

Spices 259,682 

Nnts      .-...-•-       207,476 

Meat .-•-  6,445 

Fish       .-. 588,138 

3,040 

-     1,318,641 

686 

1,489 

363,008 

34,869 

213,889 

61,592 

40,562 

39,821 


Batter 

Salt-    - 

Honey  ------ 

Tea  ------    - 

Fresh  firuk  -    -    -    -    - 

Preserved  diito    -    -    - 
Dried  ditto,  imd  berries 
Vinegar      -    -    -•  -    - 
Mustard  -  -    -    -    -    - 

Oysters      -    -    -    -    - 


Total    -    .  11,330,595 


Gold  in  foreign  eoiii 
Silver  ditto       ditto- 
Silver  in  bars  -    - 
Copper-    -•  -    .    < 

Tin  -    -    -    . 

Lead  .  .  .  - 
Steel  .  .  -  - 
Spelter  -  -  - 
Quicksilver     -    -    • 


719,623 

3,030,661 

250,115 

16,109 
227,379 
176,699 

16,863 
126,451 

22,174 


Tot&l     -    -    4>586/)M 


lUwBCtteriias.     . 

Cotton  .---•.--. 

Silk-    -   - 

Hair  an*  Wool    -    .    -    . 

Colours  -*  -...-.-. 
.SandfiJWood-   •-.-.- 

Tobacco     -.--•- 

Turpentine      ..... 

Furs      -    - 

Frankincense  .    .    •    ^    .. 

Resin    ---.--. 

Borax,  tartar,  aqua  fortis,  &c. 

Apoihecades  drugs  -  r  - 
.UnwrotightWQod.*    -    -    •. 

Su^    --..-•. 

Juiceoffiiut  »    ^    •    •    • 


254,185 
450,870 

22,170 
2,493,789 
275,255 
128,606 
412,658 
183,839 

40,12S^ 

83,343. 
235,344 
219,714 
100^558 
326,082 

53,640 


EXPORTATION  OF  RUSSIAN  GOODS. 
Necesiariet  of  Life.                                   Worth  in  Rabies. 
Corn  brandy    -....-        l6S,340 
Wheat  and  rye  flour  -    -    -    .         97,032 
Wheat 1,318,745 


Rye 

Barley  -  - 

Oats      -  - 
Other  grain 

Beer      -  - 

Meat     -  - 

Fish       .  . 

Butter  -  - 

Salt .    .  . 

Honey  -  - 

Caviar  -  - 


4,041,227 

978,107 

194,585 

13,241 

1,510 

88,661 

587 

77,625 

308 

1,079 

64,961 


Total    .'.    7,041,008 
Therefore  the  Importation  in 
these  sorts  of  ^oods  exceeds 
the  Expprtauoa  by      -    -    4,289,587 


Metals. 

Copper  • 
Iron. 


11^30,595 


16,112 
3,741,928 


Total    -    -    3,7ii8,040 
Therefore  the  Importation  of 
metals  exceeds  the  Export^- 
ation,  by 828,034 


4^86,074t 


Raw  Haterial04 

Hemp --  9,059,159^ 

Rax,     ..- 5,583,479 

Wax 219,515 


Linseed 

Tobacco  .   -    --  - 
.Hempseed  oil    .  • 
Furs      -    .    -    - 
Pitch  of  all  kinds 
Resin    -    -    .    - 

Potashes     ----.-.  801 )  121 

Shamoys  and  dressed  leather     -  1 ,635, 1 39 

Timber-    .---...  1,142,840 

Tallow  ^-- 8,712,240 

Fat,  .-. 82/)77 

Soap 43,602. 


276,479 

57,742 

1,492,240 

216,749 

70,412 

6,035 
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^Soap       Hi-.*----  7,270 

:Sulphur    .-.---.-  Tl,776 

:Sweet  scented  and  mineral  water  36,048 

vCork    -    -    -    -------  83/620 

Orange  and  Lemon  Peel   -    -    -  16,070 

•Shamoy  skins      ------  iEl,451 

Coals  -      •..---.'..  48^555 

Iron  plate  or  tin  plates  -    -    -    -  172,045 

Marble  Und  stone    -    - '  -    -    -  65,555 

"  '     5,743,572 

€Of  this  soft  oF  goods  the  expor- 
tation exceeds  the  importa- 
'  ition  by  -    -    -    ^    -^  -"  -    24,522,245 

Rubles*  30,265,817 


'^IMPORTED  FOREIGN  MANUFACTURES. 
Cotttm  goods     -    .  ■-    Riibles  3,l69;042 

Xinen  ditto    -    -. 169,713 

SiHc  *tto  ^    ...    -    -    -    .  480,861 

Woollen  ditto 5,810,^57 

Toys 83,144 

&qW  and  silver  vessels-    -    -    -  100,309 

Iron  manufactures   -----  294,468 

fnns      .     - 38,274 

Wrought  leather     -----  8,565 

I^ictures    - --  43,87i 

Statyes  and  ancient  ornaments     -  59,331 

Writing  paper    ------  55,949 

China,  cartfren,  and  crystal  wffl-e  2 1 8>932 

Mathematical  instrunxe^its      -    -  183,908 

Musical  instrum^nrts     -  .  -    -    -  79>845 

Plate  glass     -------  4,^651 

Printed  books -  101,641 

Chimneypots      -----.-  -26,385 

House  and  table  clocks     -    -    -  23,706 

Razors ----  7,981 


The  whole  hnportat'um  is  —    -   52,983,416 
Hie  ejcportatlon  in  the  Dort^of 

the  Baltic  exceeds  tire  hn- 

poTtationi)y     •  ^   ^   -    -  lSi933,7l6 

Rubies   46,917,134 


Total  ie,96l,133 

living -animals   --  -    •-----.    ^3439 

Precious  stones   ------      W,170 

©iflfcientkinds-of  goods-   *-   -   '844,495 


Rawhides  .--•-•-  i66,094 

^Feathers 79,496 

Horse  Manes  -.----  56,624 

Hops     -..-.--..-.-  '69,187 

.Otfer  articles  ------  ^7^8? 


'  Rubles  ^,?65^ai7 

■ ' '  ■  ■  * ' 

EXfPORTEIV  RUSSIA  TRADE  AND  tlA«0. 

FACTURES. 
-Sail-cloth      -    -    -    -    -    -    -    B71947-5 

Fkuliish  lin«n     *    •    *4M^ 

Ravenducks      ...    -    ^    -  i,^44,£ld 
.Coarse  and -fine  linen    .    -    -    -    £47^17 

f  buLOn  calimancoes -    -     il9y488 

Cbes  t  CO  vers  and  printed  linen  >  -    .     5yS$l 
Tablecloths  and  napkins     -    -    -     113,728 
Conxmodes,   bvreaoa,  -and  other 
-    domeotic  furniture     -    -    -    -     *  16,593 

Tanned  leather   ------     I96ifff0 

Yafte:     -    ...    -    -    •    -  Jrf>9Q^d06 
ClodEtes  and  linen-^  .    -    ^    .    ^      ^92:i 
Macs    -    -    -    -    .    -  —  ^    r        AjiMg 

i?^lti    ..-*!.-....-.  400 

SLopes  and  cordage-    -    -.-.-..  582^47 

Candles    -.    -    -    -    -   -    231,503 

Iron  manufactures-  and  vessels     -        4,173 
{Copper  waFe-    -    -    • —  -'  -  iftl© 

5,589,720 
:Tbefefi>reiIie  hnpoKtatibn^f these 
JHfids  of  goods  exceeds  the  ex- 
portation by  -    -    -    -    -    -*►  5,a71>4ft 

.  ■    ■■  f   ■   ■  «' ' 

10i96l,133 

-     -  -  .  ^'  r-'i  ■■    '   ■ 

Livh^  animidft  -_-...--.  ^g 

Different  kmdftof^o4Klft^  .    ..    «  ,  fi6£;5fia 


Thew4H)k)Bxportation*i    *    •  ^«6,'9T7,154 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Cromtadt,  its  Port.  —  Its  Trade  in  1800.  —  Pro- 
duce brought  dawn  the  Neva  and  by  Land  to  that  Capital.  —  Aggregate 
Exportation  from  Petersburg. — Tables  of  the  Exports  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. — Ditto  to  France.  — To  America. — To  what  Places  in  1804, 
— Acccount  of  Exports  and  Imports,  with  the  Names  of  the  Mercantile 
Houses,  and  Amount  of  their  Transactions. — The  same  with  d^erent 
Nations.— State  of  the  Customs. — Gold  and  Silver  imported. — Mer^ 
chandise  of  different  Sorts  imported. — Ships  arrived  and  sailed,  from 
the  Foundation  of  that  City. — Exports  in  British  and  American  Skips 
in  1804. — Table  of  the  Exchange,  Pro  Forma  Invoices. — Vahie  of  Ex-^ 
ports  and  Imports  from  1741  to  tlie  present  Year. 

GREAT  cities  owe  their  origin  generally  to  the  united  eflforts  of 
individuals  continued  for  ages,  in  which  case  they  are  irregular  and 
badly  built,  until,  at  length,  wealth  increasing,  when  the  private  houses 
of  the  inhabitants  decay,  they  are  built  up  with  more  care  and  ex- 
pense and  regularity. 

London,  Paris,  Amsterdam^  Vienna,  Madrid,  Lyons,  all  the  cities 
of  Italy,  and  those  of  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak,  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  rose  up  in  this  manner,  by  degrees ;  but  there  are  a 
few  cities  that  have  been  built  by  powerful  monarchs,  on  a  regulat 
plan,  and  that  therefore  have  started  into  importance  at  once,  and 
4SOon  become  great  and  wealthy. 

There  were  numerous  cities  in  antiquity  of  this  sort,  but  the  princi- 
pal example  that  is  to  the  present  purpose,  is  that  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  built  expressly  by .  Alexander  the  Great,  after  he  had  taken 
Tyre  and  Babylon,  in  order  to  remove  the  trade  of  India  from  the 
Persian  Gulph  to  the  Red  Sea** 

*  BabyloB  and  many  other  great  cities  of  antiquity  were  "built  in  the  same  way,  as  their 
regular  design  proved,  but  their  histories  are  scarcely  known^  or  at  least  the  authenticity  of 
tbem  is  veryimcertahi. 
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Constantinople  was  built  in  the  same  way,  intentionally  for  a  great 
city,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  eastern  Empire  at  once,  and  in 
modern  times  we  have  seen  St,  Petersburg  raised  by  similar  views 
and  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 

Mosco,  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  capital 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  but  it  was  not  a  sea-port,  and  therefore  did 
not  seem  fit  for  the  capital  of  a  large  Empire,  to  a  man  so  ambitious 
and  so  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  naval  commerce  as  Peter  the  Great; 
he  therefore,  in  1703,  laid  the  foundation  of  this  city. 

In  1713,  a  great  part  of  the  commerce  from  Archangel  was  removed 
hither,  and  finally,  iii  1721,  the  Emperor  ordered  the  factories  of 
foreign  nations  to  be  established  at  St.  Petersburg.  Its  commerce  has 
since  been  progressively  increasing,  so  that  it  now  certainly  is  the  port 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  Baltic. 

We  cannot  pass  on  without  ncjjticing  Petersburg  for  the  regularity  of 
its  buildings,  and  the  beauty  of  the  cit}^  altogether.  It  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  different  sovereigns,  but  the  present  will  most 
likely  put  the  finishing  hand  to  make  it  the  most  elegant  city  in 
Europe.  The  following  is  an  order  of  his  imperial  majesty,  dated  the 
26  Feb.  1^4,  addressed  to  the  minister  of  commerce.  Count  Nikt)lai 
Petroevitch,  and  will  give  a  proof  of  his  attention  to  this  object. 

^  I  apjKove  of  the  plan  of  buidding  a  new  exchange  of  &tone  at  St. 
^  Petersburg,  and  making  a  quay  of  stone  along  the  rivec  Neva,  from 
"  the  Isaac  bridge  to  the  end  of  the  old  exchange ;  and  for  that  purpose 
"  order  commissioners  to  be  appointed  for  carrying  tlie  same  into  effect,, 
"  under  their  directions.'^     H.  I.  M.  farther  says,. 

**  I  wish  the  building  of  the  exchange  to  be  finished*  in  four,  and'of 
••  the  quay  of  the  rivep  Neva  in  five  years ;  tlie  Avorks  to  begin  in- 
^^  the  spring  of  the  foltowing  year.  I  order  that  the  estiinated  snim  of 
'^  TO.  1,9395138  and  50  cop.  for  this  work,  shall  be  paid  from  the  im- 
^  perial  treasury,  and  desire  you,  for  that  purpose,  to  apply  to  the 
^  minister  of  finances  for  the  rest..   I  remain,  yoiir,  well  wisher. 
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,  Petersburg  lays  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  upon  its  several  branches, 
just  as  it  falls  into  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  or  rather  that  of  Cronstadt, 
After  a  long  winter,  when  the  thaw  sets  in,  it  is  that  the  animated  scenes 
of  business  commence,  when  ships  are  arriving  from  abroad,  and  the 
barks  are  dropping  down  the  Neva  from  the  interior,  loaded  with  the 
produce  of  the  country. 

'  The  barks  with  hemp  and  flax  generally  go  direct  to  one  of  the  three 
Warehouses  appointed  for  their  reception,  where  they  are  unloaded. 
Two  of  these  warehouses  are  built  of  wood,  but  the  other  (which  was 
burnt  down  some  years  ago)  is  re-built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  a 
large  handsome  stone  building,  upon  an  island  in  the  Little  Neva, 
below  the  fortress ;  this  warehouse  is  particularly  convenient,  and  one 
at  which  the  greatest  part  of  that  business  is  done,  being  now  in  no 
danger  whatever  from  fire.  The  barks  discharge  on  the  one  side  into~ 
the  warehouses,  where  the  hemp  and  flax  are  bracked  into  the  following 
different  descriptions: 

Hemp- 


is  packed  into  bundles  of 

Fax—packed  mio  what  arc  called  Bobbins; 

Clean 

12  Heads 

Outshot 

9  Heads 

Pass 

Heads, 

Codille, 

and  shipped  off  on  the  other,  in  galliots  to  carry  down  to  Cronstadt,  or 
stored  in  the  warehouse. 

The  tallow,  hempseed  and  linseed  oil,  have  a  warehouse  or  wharf 
purposely  allotted  to  them,  and  a  bracker .  solely  for  those  articles. 
Tallow  consists  of  three  soarts,  called  yellow,  white  candle,  and  soap. 

The  linens  are  housed  at  proper  warehouses  near  the  custom-house ; 
their  names  and  quality  have  already  been  described. 

linseed  and  grain  generally  jremain  above  the  city  in  the  b&tks  in 
which  they  jcome  do\v»,  until  sold  or  shipped  off.    Their  quality  varies; 

Although  these  articles  generally  come  down  by  water,  yet,  in 
winter,  when  the  sledge  roads  commence,  all  sorts  of  fabrics  or  linen 
manufactures  are  brought  by  that  conveyance ;  sometimes  hemp  or 
flax  from  Novgorod;  peha-y,  wax,  rhubarb,  and  other  less  bulky 
articles  by  that  conveyance. 

Q,2 
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Cronstadt,  which  is  the  port  of  Petersburg,  stands  upon  an  island 
pow  generally  so  called,  but  formerly  Retusari,  which  lays  in  the 
middle  of  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  about  twenty  English  miles  below 
Petersburg :  the  port  is  on  the  south-^ast  side,  from  hence  is  a  constant 
communication  by  way  of  Oranienbaum,  which  is  about  five  English 
miles  from  the  shore. 

At  Cronstadt  are  the  principal  dock  yards  of  Russia.  The  rodrcbant- 
ships  have  a  haven  particularly  allotted  for  them,  distinct  from  that 
for  the  men  of  war.  Although  the  docks  communicate  with  each 
other  no  intercourse  is  suffered,  unless  any  vessel  requires  sUch  rQr 
pairs  as  renders  it  nec^sary  for  her  to  go  into  the  royal  docks- 
There  are  good  regulations  in  the  merchants'  mole  for  the  shippings 
and  they  are  very  well  accommodated. 
>  .  TOhe  carrying  trade  betwixt  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt,  by  galliots,  ia 
expeditious  and  safe ;  it  will»  however,  sometimes  happen  that  str(»^ 
westerly  winds  will  prevent  their  working  down,  till  they  get  over 
the  bar. 

Vessels  not  drawing  more  than  8J  feet  water  are  allowed  to  go  up  to 
the  city,  being  little  more  than  this  depth  of  water  on  the  bir.  It 
must  be  observed,  that  sometimes,  by  a  long  continuance  of  easterly 
winds,  the  water  will  be  very /low  indeed;  and  it  will  as  frequently 
happen,  that  with  strong  continued  westerly  winds,  (in  autumn  in 
particular,)  the  water  will  rise  suddenly  very  high,  and  cause  con^ 
f  iderable  damage  both  at  Cronstadt  and  Petenburg. 

Men  of  war  are  buiH  at  the  dock  yards  hi  the  city,  and  are  got  over  the 
bar  by  means  of  eameh,  or  floating  hulks  constracted  for  that  purpose^ 

Great  Britain  has  a  Consul  General  here,  likewise  a  fectory,  Uy 
regulate  all  affairs  relating  to  the  British  trade* 

,  The  merchants  settle  a  certain  rate  ^onongat  themselves,  k>  te  paici 
on  all  merchandise,  fot  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  establishments. 
They  have  a  chaplain  here^  and  another  at  Cronstadt.. 

The  events,  which  took  pl^ce  in  the  year  1800,  must  not  only  be 
fresh  in  the  mind  of  every  one,  but  still  painful  ta  the  feelings  of  many  ; 
notwithstanding  the  generous  and  magnanimous^  compensation  in- 
tended to  be  made  to  every  one  by  his  present  Imperial  Matjesty,  still 
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there  are  individual  sufferefs  who  have  not  been  equally  happy  with 
others  in  that  affair,  nor  can  any  pecuniary  consideration  compensate 
for  their  loises.  : 

A  correct  statement  of  the  trade  of  Petersburg  for  the  year,  when 
that  interruption  took  plau:e>  may  not  be  uninteresting.  It  must  be 
observed  that  the  value  of  the  cargoes  of  the  detained  shipft  is  in  the 
accounts  of  the  trade  of  that  year,. 


State  of  the  Trade  of  Sf.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt  in  1800.     Value 
of  the  Goods  exported  and  imported  by  Merchants  of  d^erent  Ka^^ 


Rnssiant^    .••.•>    .-    Rnbies 

fidtish '      .    . 

Imperial    •    » 

Danbh       .    • 

Mecklenburg 

Portuguese     . 

baliaa   .    •    » 

Dwedtsii 

Sandry  pasaengert   . 

Sktpma$teni    «    «    » 


More  exported  than  imported 
In  1799^  they  amounted  to 
Less  in  1800    ..   ^    .    ^    ,    • 


TAlneof 


10,370,247 
81,0^1,195 
41,478 
«66,114 

£39,813 

1^554 

105,690 

15,567 

lBl,47a 


98 
07 
55 
70 

O 
25 

0 
26 

7^i 


S2,255,S54 

14,947>174 

S8>169.0£4 

5,914^70 


50i 
30 

ai 

30i 


Ezporti. 


11,310,851  43i 
5,647,692  64i 

19^090  0 
69,655  0 

153,055  75 

400  0 

720  0 

.  25,941  08 

80,774  25i 


.17,308,180  Hi 

19^290,778  77 
19982,596  65i 


'#-<* 


> 


"^*=^  the /»reg9imgf  tkm  W4s  imporUd  to  At  Jport  i^  St^Jj^ttcriburg,  GM  nni:  Silver,. 

C<nrud  and  in  Bars.-     • 


60LD. 
In  Bars   .^    •    «. 
jDucats    •    0 
Various  coin 

SILYEE. 
In  Bars^  »    •    •* 
Dollsrs^  .    • 


KiiiB9)er. 

4 

74,225 

,200 

9S 
l,056yl03 


P^.  lb.  Zol. 

1  22  92 

}5  28  40 

+-  14.  66 

i 

146  15  87 

i,zsa  22  90 


In  1799^  there  were  imported* 
More  m  1800 


♦.  •  -«    •- 


Rubles.  Cop. 

32,000  0 

326,289  0 

6>80O  0 

207,410    0 
2,190,250    0 


2,762,755     0^ 
1,S^,375  59 


1,52S;S79  41 
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Customs  collected  at  St.  Petersburg,  ISOO. 


Collected  at  St. 
Petersburg  and 
Cronstadt      •    • 


The  gold  and  silver. 

Gold  was  in  Bars 

Ducats 
Silver  in  Bars  .     . 

Holland 

Danish    • 

Swedish  . 

Spanish  . 

Fines    

Schools  and-wharfs 
Various  other  collections 


Gold. 
Pds.  lb.  lol. 

3  $5  46i 


0    8  573 
3  £6  S4h 

Dollars  • 

Ditto  .  . 

Ditto  .  . 

Ditto  .  . 


saver. 
Pdt.  lb.  kH, 

2,761   21  54| 


3  1  33 

1,758  37  491 

26  29  88i 

115  14  331 

857  18  42* 

8  0  80 


In  RoBi  Money. 
Bubles. 

1,602,913  87 


Valae  d  Bullion. 


2,231,320  83 


TotiL 


3,834,234  70 


In  all     .     .     .  - .     .     Rable* 

In  17 99 J  the  collections  of  all  denominations  amounted  to 

'  ..... 

In  1800,  more  ^coUecled    ^    ^    ^    -    .-    .•   r    *   .-   .'.••• 


-  60,759  04i 
1,036,512  321 


4^31,506  06| 
4,684,184  02 J 


247,322  04 


Number  of  Ships  arrived  and  sailed;  and  Number  remaining  in  Cronskidt. 


Arrired. 

'  Swled. 

Remaining  at 

Russian      ••••»» 

'CnmsUdt.. 

StPetcrthg' 

22 

21 

1 

1 

British  .    » 

45S    • 

352. 

103 

-— 

Lubeck      . 

77 

76 

4 

3 

Danes    .     « 

84    . 

84 

... 

2    , 

Prussians    * 

69 

67 

2 

2 

Rostocers 

34 

34 

1 

— 

Portuguese     ; 

3 

3. 

€ 

— 

Americans 

25 

25 

-.. 

-—   . 

Dantzic 

7 

9 

.-^ 

- — 

Sweden'  '  .    . 

»  •*  -• 

SI 

52 

a 

— 

Bremen 

6 

6 

— 

Oldenburg 

6 

6 

... 

— 

Papenburg 

4 

4 

— 

— 

.Hiuaburg  .. 

•  • 

1 

1 

• — 

•~- 

842 

740 

116 

8         ; 

. 

ISdiipi  win- 

4  new  ibips 

In  this  num- 

rered 6um 

built;    make 

ber  109  Eng- 
lish, arretted. 

1799.  «id  4 

inaU744. 

sew  ones 

were  built 

These  Ship?  arrived,  viz. 
Full  loaded  '255 ")  C:«^/x,v>;«^  rq  hori^^^  1799,  there  were  ships 


la  ballast   .A^)^ 


Arrived. 

,794 
46 


SmIcS. 
770 
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That  some  idea  may  be  Ibnhed  of  the  importance  of  the  trade  at 
Petersburg  for  exportation,  as  well  as  for  home  consumption,  an  esti- 
ihale  is  given  of  the  quantity  of  goods  annually  brought  down  to 
Petersburg. 


:} 


Flax, 


ite,  can-  ] 


IROK. 

iron^  all  sorts  from  Siberia 
Old  and  new  sable,  8cc 
Hoop  .    . 
Cast     .     • 
^      Old      .     . 
Nails    .     • 
Nail  Rod  • 
Sheet   .    • 
Hemp,  clean    . 
Outbbot 
Half,  clean 
Codilla 
12  heads 
9  head 
6  head 
Codilla 
Tallow,  Yellow  and  whi 
dfe  and  soap 
Tallow  and  caudles      S 
Pot-ash,    First  and  second  sort 
Hides.     Called  ynfts     •     .     . 
Bristles*    Firsthand  second  sort. 
Isinglass.    First,  second,  and  all . 

otlicr  sorts 

Wax^, white  and  yellow 

Candles 
Glue       .     .     . 
Hair,  Horse    . 
Cow  .     • 
Elk    .     . 
Rein  deer 
Cordage,  all  sorts 
Feathers  >i .  . 
Sole,  leather    . 
Oil,  Hemp 
Dnseed . 
Train   . 
N>it.     . 
Liquorice  •   . 
Soap,  hard  and  so£t 
Caviar     .     . 
Old  rope 
Oakum    .     . 
Cotton    . .  . 
Homs^  Deers 

R«in  deer 
Oxen    . 
Salt  beef.     ..  ., 


of 


Poods, 

3,500,000' 

4,000 
2,500 
25,000 
1,400 
3,000 
500 

4,7505000 


595)000 


2,^00,000* 

350,000 

120,000 

50,000 

8,000 

10,000 

25,000 

2,500 

4;500 

4,000 

500 

lyKX) 

350,000'' 

18,000 

40,000. 

350,000 

140,000 

3,500 

1,<X)0 

800 

200,000 

30,000 

2,500 

7,000 

1,800 

800 

700 

40,000 

50,000 


Rhubarb 

Castor,  or  castor  stone  . 
Horse  tails  .  •  .  .  . 
Morocco  leather     .     .     . 

Calf  skins- 

Tobacco    .     .     .    ... 

Hair  powder  .  .^  .  . 
Twine  ...-,..• 

Aniseed 

Carraway  seed   •     .    »    . 

Honey 

Resin 

Tea  from  China  direct   . 

Tar 

Steel    ....... 

Copper-    ...     .    •     . 


.     3,000 

n 

30,000 

400 

55,000 

150;000 

400 

1,000 

2,000 

2,500 

12,000 

2i5ecr- 

10,000 

124,000 

4,000 

^000- 


About  Poods  13,940,002 


Of   the    above  articles    those  which    are^ 
bracked,  will  be  seen,  hereafter. 

LINEN    MANUFACTURE.    '       ArsfabCOS.  . 

Ijinen,  Broad  of  all  sorts, ,  first 

apd  second       .     .     •  700,000 

Narrow,  ditto   .....  1,500,000'. 

Diaper 1,700,000 

Ditto,  narrow  ditto    ..   .  1,800,000. 

Huckaback        ....  250,000 

Printed  linen  of  all  kinds       .     .  200,000  • 

Fine  bleached^  in  rolls  • .  125,000 

Arsheens  6,275,000'-  - 


Ravenducks,  50  arsheens  long, 
28,  31},  36  inches  wide     .'. 

Flems,  50  and  57  arsheens  long, 
42  and  45  inches  wide  • .     . 

Drillings,  bleached  and  un- 
bleached, 50  arsheens  long, 
28  inches  wide^ 

Tickens  of  all  sorts 

Table-cloths,  ditto 

ISapkins,  ditto-    .     . 

Paper  hangings  .     . 

Sail-cloth  .... 


Pieces. 

250,000^ 

200,000^ 


260,000 
14,000 
13,000 
16,0Q0 
25,000 

200,000 


Heces    968,000 
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t3RAIN« 


Wkeat 

Oats. 

»ye- 

Barley 

Malt 

Pease 

Barley  groats 

Hemp  seed 

Buck  wheat  meal  sifted 

Cxist  millet  sifted    «    . 


Chetwerts. 
£00,060 
500,000 
600,000 
550,000 
250,000 
300,000 
150,000 
800,000 
150,000 
100,000 
40,000 


Chetwerts  3,640,000 


PBLTRY  AND  SKINS. 


Skins. 


Calf  .    .    . 

Hare .    •    . 

Bear  •     .     . 

Fox  .  .  * 
Squirrel  ..... 
Sable      »    •     •     •     . 

Martin 

Ermine  .    r    •    •    « 

Cat 

Lynx.    «    ;    «    •    • 

Lamb 

Weasel 

Parchment,  skins  «f 

Wolf 

Pole-cat   .... 
Sheep 


No.  of 

325,000 

1,500,000 

20,000 

.   22,000 

110,000 

13,500 

1,100 

10,000 

10,500 

1,300 

15,000 

25,000 

1,500 

4,000 

18,000 

2,000 

116,000 


Squirrel  tails   •    .  r.'  /  ^    •    >  iA/v^Ann 

Ditto  in  sacks      .  ' S  *^'^^ 

Sable  ditto  ........  10,000 

Fox  ditto 25,O0a 


No.  of  Skins  2,629,90a 


No,  of  Pieces.- 

Matts,  firdt  and  second  sort ,  •  .  1,700,000 

Tongues,  Neat's  tongues  .    «  .     200,000 

Flints     ........  s  1/)00,000 

Toolups^  or  fur  gowns  .    «    »  •*    200^000 

Before  the  prokHUwh  of  tht  export  of   - 
nxfod^  the  circd  oMowU  brTntght  doicH 
to  Petersburg  tcag  estimated  at   ' 


Timber,  viz.  Deals 
Lathwood 
Yards      . 
Bowsprits 
Masts     -• 
Boat  masts 


3,530,000 

800,000 

150,000 

6,000 

•  5,000 

•  3,000 


Besides  Timber  of  coery  description ^  not 
to  be  exactli/  ascertained. 


4,464,000 


Horn,  Oxen .  100,000 

Hoops,  Wood 1,000,000 

Horse  tails  and  manes      ...  100,000 

Morocco  leather 20,000 


In  examining  the  account  of  produce  exported,  (a  table  of  which  is 
given,)  it  will  be  found  that  Great  Britain  takes  from  half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  export  from  Petersburg,  the  aggregate  quantity 
exported  is  analyzed,  for  the  use  of  the  British  merchants,  to  each 
principal  port  of  Great  Britain;  and  to  Ireland  exclusively,  and  which 
is  succeeded  by  another  to  America,  from  its  independence  to  the 
present  year ;  this  is  followed  by  one  to  France,  from  1772,  till  1803 ; 
which,  compared  with  that  to  Great  Britain,  gives  The  plainest  convic- 
tion of  the  inlportance  of  the  British  trade  to  Russia,  and  the  consir 
derable  annual  balance  she  draws  from  England.  Some  remarks  will 
be  made  on  this  subject  in  the  general  observations,  comparing  them 
with  the  exports  she  takes. 
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Aggregate  of  the  "principal  Articles  exported  from  Fctershuvg,    iJte    'Smuber   of  British 

and  other  Shipping,  from  the  Year  1787  ^o  180;>.  t 


• 

-1 

1787 

178a 

.    1789     .    1790  "■ 

1791 

1 
1792 

1793 

1794 

. 

Ships. 

Driti«<i  304 

542- 

460. 

517 

3<2o 

606 

542 

5.'33 

' 

I'QrcigjLa^g 

402 

377 

415 

513 

3^u 

33i 

417- 

Total 

752 

944 

837 

932 

1038 

961 

e!77 

,930 

Iroft    .•».!.•.. 

Poods. 

I,699,47« 

2,479,982 

2,072,396 

1,998,536 

2,646,132 

2,234,780 

2,630^239',2,173,006J 

Hemp  clean      .... 

do. 

1,130,723 

2,149,975 

1,710,442 

2,184,662 

1,627,830 

2,168,800 

1,745,369,2,132,388' 

outshot 

do. 

139,526 

239,663 

181,829 

137,285 

109,697 

138,151 

97,749,    117,08S| 

half  clean  . 

do. 

143,938 

208,599 

166,973 

142,390 

8S,563 

122,862 

47,117 

111,006 

codille  •     < 

do. 

38,331 

66,091 

35,707 

44,238 

24,582 

9,322 

8,238 

6,12f 

Flax/12  heads 

do. 

411,413 

510,535 

289,032 

425,962 

659,914 

427,069 

417,340 

€02,82^ 

.    9  do      . 

do. 

46,194 

26,770 

18,567 

12,398 

12,895 

.    15,202 

13,527 

12,25^ 

6  do      , 

do. 

10,839 

4,974 

5,483 

3,516 

3,104 

723 

2,701 

1,908 

codille*. 

do. 

21,592 

26,331 

32,725 

14,596 

19,067 

20,614 

28,726 

8,657 

Cordage  .     .     . 

do. 

49,002 

48,178 

61,381 

46,393 

48,660 

37,805 

43,327 

57,918 

Tallow     .     .   ., 

do. 

1,250,071 

1,428,223 

1,063,412 

922,341 

632,617 

701,450 

869,508 

■  id,  107 

961,414 

?03,483 

Wax  ...    . 

do. 

9,898 

3,836 

13,036 

2,287 

1,814 

io,p6i 

9,893 

Potaih    u     .    ,. 

do. 

63,304 

58,594 

60,634 

83,512 

86,031 

69,619 

95,248 

Bristles    .     •     , 

> 

do. 

19,491 

19,482 

18,119 

~   19,473 

15,501 

30,298 

30^605 

25,341 

Isktglass .     .     . 

do. 

4,357 

8,266 

■  3,30Q 

5,037 

5,583 

6,615 

5^879 

4,949 

Hides      .    .     . 

do. 

129,244 

141,132 

102,200 

92,278 

104,115 

74,446 

101,295 

123,638 

Tobacfeo  .    .    , 

do. 

4,143 

9,353 

1 1,322 

414 

6,260 

130 

•  1,572 

1,236 

Diaper,  broad  and  ns^n 

row 

Arsh""- 

633,869 

519,087 

405,940 

483,973 

442,038 

956,362 

415,686 

438,703 

Linen,  do              do 

do. 

948,540 

931,805 

670,297 

388,825 

108,92^ 

546,627 

402,267 

511,011 

v^rasn      «    •    •     .    4 

do. 

1,267,099 

1,808,242 

1,220,684 

1,051,^13 

1,168,722 

2,132,509 

1,167,441 

1,079,547 

Flems      .    .    < 

Pieces. 

42,403 

56,777 

39,848 

35,850 

21,722 

34,165 

55,145 

43,334 

Itavendttcks 

do. 

88,366 

102,708 

108,800 

123,747 

79,893 

87,133 

97,738 

141,084 

Sail  cloth    . 

do. 

56,111 

39,319 

42,046 

44,438 

38,382 

42,860 

47,705 

67,003 

Drillings 

do. 

38,907 

.  32,103 

29,927 

29,265 

20,655 

28,478 

;  35, 176 

23,400 

DealB       •    . 

do. 

1,492,491 

2,339,063 

2,318,078 

2,498,871 

3,523,22-1 

3,639,997 

3,723,238 

2,171,379 

Mate  .     .     . 

do. 

209,790 

117,510 

162,800 

202,500 

27 1,823 

401,970 

402,020 

315,920 

Hare  skins   . 

do. 

604,600 

628,043 

518,587 

337,900 

618,248 

929,387 

603,332 

420,47 1 

Linseed   .     .   . 

Chat. 

52,235 

45,294 

48,824 

33,492 

6,772 

23,519 

26,036 

33,386 

Wheat    .    . 

do. 

519 

— 

— 

11,004 

1 1,380 

i  1,316 

17;813 

11,S61 

Rye    .     .     . 
♦Hemp  oil  . 

do. 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

~- 

— 

— 

— 

Poods. 

303,841 

31,024 

291,675 

84^663 

144,649 

50,779 

226,331 

106,449 

*  linseed  exported  with  it. 
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Aggregate  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  from  Petersburg^  and  the  Number  of  British 

and  other  Shippings  contint^d. 


Years. 


Ships. 


Total 


1796 


BriOsk  684 

R)reign469 


1153 


1797 


440 
434 


874 


1798 


619 
454 


1053 


1799 


456 
315 


771 


1801 


512 
633 


1145 


1802 


' 


470 
509 


979 


1803 


651 
481 


1132 


1804 


S85 
396 


781 


Flax^ 


Iron    .     •     • 

.      old   .    . 

N.  hoop 

cast  .    • 

Hemp  clean 

outshot 

h^ir  clean 

codille 

12  heads 

9  do. 

6  do. 

codille 
Cordage  .     . 
Tallow      .    • 
Wax    ... 
Bristles     .     • 
Isinglass  • 
Tobacco  • 
Diaper^  broad  and  narrow 
Linen,  do.  do. 

bleached 
Crash  .     . 
Flems 

Ravenducks 
Sailcloth  . 
Drillings  . 
Deals  :    . 
Mats   .     . 


11  arc  skins 
fiinseed  . 
Wheat  . 
Rye  .  . 
Hcmpseed  oil 
Linseed  do 
Hides.  . 
Potash     . 


Poods 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Arshf"- 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Pieces 

do. 

do. 
Chet. 

do. 

do. 
Poods. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


2,286,206 
28,550 
15,010 

1,686,780 

278,252 

151,356 

36,176 

440,160 

35,769 

3,385 

23,774 

122,897 

1,106,852 

5,564 

26,497 

5,410 

.     10,700 

597,393 

447,264 


1,695,455 

55,602 

150,575 

59,778 

12,033 

3,833,419 

231,080 

431,587 

68,441 

98,147 

353,954 

5,441 

97,948 

100,590 


1,837,223 
20,487 


1,596,607 
225,128 
117,975 

17,083 

717 

15,766 

96,920 

1,314,770 

5,055 

27,592 

5,981 

15,236 

682,023 

603,894 


1,958,634 

57.387 

155,268 

44,858 

18,866 

2,170,465 

196,465 

414,126 

54,951 

18,616 

317,485 

7,168 

65,824 

130,977 


2,658,937 
26,895 
4,010 

2,052,774 

234,940 

104,196 

50,487 

485,099 

20,744 

2,008 

41,237 

1 10,920 

1,245,471 

2,825 

33,804 

7,176 

76,674 

.431,633 

110,032 


2,000,650 
18,729 


I,4l6,226'2,033,505 
16,971       21,513 


2,235,159 

65,377 

142,483 

73,707 

24,698 

3,238,692 

39,169 

552,433 

73,272 

2,026 

208,004 

8,768 

102,663 

225,635 


1,602,863 

485,501 

236;947 

384,707 

349,037 

94^0 

2,073 

31,177 

168,378 

1,524,036 

2,295 

32,913 

5,659 

38,163 

725,930 

653,309 

1,799,150 
96,105 

171,287 
52,038 
11,694 

343,659 
40,200 

499,354 
55,313 
11,331 

I35y656 

'     2,814 

17,393 

im,3^5 


2,196,534 
9,173 


62,602 

M85,752 

390,009 

271,309 

21,496 

300,153 

54,804 

815 

32,581 

198,815 

1,518,051 

5,470 

32,224 

6,264 

7,437 

682,472 

323,158 

62,534 

1,271,511 

64,149 

133,538 

66,680 

18,080 

1,365,185 

28,615 

269,916 

55,Oa5 

187,198. 

39,976 

237,840 

8,725 

91,003 

256,174 


1,475,531 

247,695 

242,293 

20,246 

208,915 

16,699 

589 

76,530 

170,786 

1,772,565 

8,469 

38,473 

6,150 

2,475 

487,254 

966,132 

18,174 

1,852,984 

44,512 

129,931 

43,398 

458,377 

1,113,317 

44,785 

302,  J  58 

78,431 

69,144 

5,027 

391,704 

6,052 

89,773 

284,641 


1,868,632 

305,817 

281,584 

.32,709 

194,237 

.11,170 

417 

48,463 

^5,626 

1,973,7761 

.  2^035 

38,121 

5,868 

10,473 

542,381 

479>448 


1,589,274 

35y^5S 

107,642 

60,041 

7,851 

1,998,500 

•  36,303 

426^310 

61,039 

52,69Q 

400,182 

4,144 

43,250 

172,073 


760,390 
10,525 


,463,601 
344,349 
349,679 

22,890 
321^68 

24,427 
341 

19,898 

92,519 
>927>94S 
.    8,431 

37,913 
7,005 

343,822 
74,184 


1,024,203 
47,378 

126;i73 

53,315 

9,709 

136,131 
37,770 

585,651 
55,336 
38,920 

3,815 

71.830 

179,382 


Digitized  by 


Google 


An 

Jt  muH  he  rmarked^  Hat 


HE  YEAR  1753  TO  1804>  Inclusive. 

Great  Britain  and  Irekmdonfyf  art  itated  in  thfoOmmg  Acccnmt. 


Iron  in  ban      .    . 

Hemp,  dean  •    . 

oatshot     • 

half-clean 

Flax,  ISlteads 

9and6bewlf 

iMnglass 

Bristles  .    .   ^. 

Wax  .     .     .    , 

Tallow 

Diaper^  broad . 
narrow 

Linen,  broad   . 
narrow. 

Crash 

DriUs 

Flenis     . 

Ravendockt 

Sail  cloth     ^ 

Deals 

Hare  skins 

Saltpetre. 

Resm 

Pitch 

Tar 

Hides. 

Rhubarb 

Potash 

Wheat 

Linseed 

Hemp,  codilla  . 

Flax,  codilla     . 

Cordage  

Caviar 

Horse  Hair  .    .    • 


Iron  m  bars    •    •    * 
Hemp,  clean    .    .    • 
oatsliot .    .    • 
ha1f«ie«n.    . 
Flax,  12  heads     .    . 
9  and  6  heads 
Istnglasi 
Bristles 
Wax 
Tallow 

Diaper,  broad  . 
narrow 
linen,  broad 
narrow 
Crash 
Dnlls 
Flems 

Ravendackf 
Sail  cloth    . 
Deals 
Hare  skhis 
Saltpetre 
Reain 
Pilch 
I'ar 
Hidca 
Rbubaih 
Potash 
Wheat 
Linseed  .    . 
Hemp,  codilla 
Flax,  codilla 
Cordage 
Caviar 
Horse  hair 


Google 
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Siattrfthe  Exports  at  St.  Pe^'ersburg  from  178<),  to  tie  piinoipal  Pufts  of  Great  BrUdln^  and  in  ioto  to  hclauJ,  tilt  1805. 


Port. 


Yw. 


s 


»i 


1759 
1790 
1791 
179i 
1793 
1794 
179.5 


Ships. 


166 
«06 
14.^ 
156 
198 
158 
173 


1796  «23 

1797  105 


1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1789 
1790 
1791 
179« 
t793 
1794 


1795  101 

1796  136 


»-5 

O 

& 

l4 


1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

180«' 

1803 

1804 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1789 

1790 

1791 

'  1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
180<^ 
1803 
1804 

^1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
180S 
1803 
1804 


f4S 

179 

154 

238 

181 

«94 

189 

74 

72 

109 

110 

123 

75 


75 

110 

33 

52 

93 

59 

110 

21 

20 

44 

68 

72 

28 

28 

38 

Si 

17 

43 

30 

9 

96 

29 

34 

19 

6 

11 

8 

17 

14 

12 

15 

13 

7 

16 

15 

6 

9 

13 

10 

9 

8 

9 

16 

17 

7 

7 

8 

10 

12 

7 

7 

3 

5 

8 

10 

6 


Iron. 


poods. 

6960.37 

825970 

9:^8614 

688808 

1175718 

591574 

786550 

574712 

908907 

1256398 

798693 

387292 

604213 

789184 

859837 

186434 

456218 

257693 

511379 

343350 

569268 

360325 

538655 

494265 

366497 

453071 

212894 

226686 

172782 

226330 

349135 

73172 

68345 

112446 

249728 

195689 

77512 

92533 

133679 

149296 

58954 

164593 

94288 

27963 

55925 

107687 

81814 

9218 

18057 

30027 

16995 

29569 

42935 

a5450 

57150 

46772 

17781 

47133 

47321 

16732 

22478 

22428 

13734 

4141 

91570 

73414 

103060 

95896 

75454 

57784 

60354 

68084 

55894 

2a380 

41827 

8190 

10080 

37210 

35910 

31  jO 


Clean 
Hemp. 


poods. 

726412 

907666 

383033 

738685 

721349 

683727 

536233 

701047 

746.566 

1011263 

633927 

421600 

819844 

342454 

681932 

81.5222 

109357 

89307 

66149 

136670 

72309 

88790 

53638 

64567 

36648 

74329 

48065 

9865 

30429 

61095 

67957 

24720 

54122 

.58129 

60724 

115843 

17394' 

28026 

14.524 

31891 

16602 

68429 

52602 

4760 

'6697 

40749 

44696 

20897 

46871 

70494 

38125 

85495 

60864 

56240 

6eri6 

49652 

247a5 

71632 

777.53 

25261 

40471 

.55195 

42509 

30S6^ 

56323 

.59438 

.52307 

62117 

37607 

22006 

20950 

37358 

21290 

18952 

22941 

2539 

10346 

18511 

20632 

.5766 


Out-   Half  12- Head 
shot.  Clean.   Flax. 


poods. 

25465 

2.5414 

9364 

29727 

37097 

23961 

26290 

73420 

44729 

108490 

2210.54 

98218 

131740 

49685 

114389 

79957 

7187 

8613 

1579 

4227 

8739 

10073 

t67th 

42876 

14673 

18073 

31211 

15510 

33615 

20306 

31561 

12492 

415 

2777 

315 

238 
1089 
7179 

412 
4178 
1639*-' 
6178 
5.536 
.5718 
5184 
1726 


S59 
6.3^34 
1001 

715 

13267 
5201 
5203 
605 
1766 
1667 
3166 
4^8 
4470 
6275 
2506 

3535 
3921 
1260 
5136 
6260 
3172 
2301 
189a 
5384 
1153 


9  £c  6  hd 

Flax. 


poods. 

17015 

23250 

804^ 

11722 

21468 

23352 

4267 

28860 

11539 

2668? 

119057 

133739 

68627 

2935^4 

145377 

127411 

2801 

4987 

739 
2730 

11034 
2826 

33795 
2410 
6659 

15639 
16891 
16432 
35895 
301.58 


211 

3772 


3424 
69.55 
4883 
2062 
33S.S 
5310 


464 


887 


1250 
5178 

650 

1827 

265 

634 

i88 

641 

86 

1278 


puuds. 

47886 

74.597 

129973 

108635 

105321 

27847 

71807 

77129 

107893 

25947 

44320 

1,05150 

60440 

66452 

422.58 

32214 

65167 

6.5263 

30858 

70323 

5.5396 

81001 

41243 

47712 

48377 

32702 

36275 

58037 

41939 

^76b9 

22490 

14116 

34163 

57478 

43408 

3:5210 

37786 

40826 

30300 

35750 

40001 

20592 

.5718 

4.504 

108«>9 

8281 

16815 

3^.53 

5880 

6286 

1.331 

7166 

8271 

3474 

1851 

1660 
3054 


631 
314 

2143 

0089 

14324 

14664 

19021 

2206 

1258.5 

6477 

4806 

7268 

6124 

,632 

3322 

13.52 

3442 

'6^J 


Flat 

Codilla 


poods. 
2065 

924 
3517 
3707 
3667 
8921 
8730 
5804 
4.5,55 

16108 
6441 

23934 
3897 
2010 
9667 
1837 

292 

529 

2504 

1670 

8906 

11505 
4738 
5024 

15510 
3793 

11361 
1710 
718 
1014 
1100 
29J9 

541 

499 

1688 
1135 

729 
4084 

819 
16.S3 

^76 


puuds. 
317 

3160 

4289 

16741 

3529 

3166 

9793 

20629 

10730 

2968 

8470 

11170 

12225 

2265 

3577 

323 

1922 

2462 

731 

138 

319 

12732 

.5772 

132 

10282 

17348 

10384 

294.5 

832 

439 


Bristleb  Talloir. 


1788 


.589 

40 
147 


1826 

897 

1034 


729 


6.39 


686 
13333 

2897 


350 


101 


1205 


poods. 

8025 

9383 

9929 

14087 

12584 

10281 

14558 

U\79 

12963 

15547 

20143 

12486 

11583 

15499 

16364 

18119 

4198 

9766 

3499 

5564 

8103 

6158 

8591 

4788 

6126 

4634 

5083 

7540 

7984 

8462 

7952 

6260 

24 

44 

640 

458 

397 

377 

397 

1008 

294 

737 

343 

402 
56 
51 
78 
7.5 

104 

51 

16(. 
^38< 
'  lO.'i 
1.5.> 
299 
100 


52 
264 

4(;i 

287 

84«K 

76;i 

1008 

1112 

1094 

19( 

1051 

251 


51: 


26:) 
266 


pouds. 

549933 

38C000 

136833 

272302 

374324 

17.5745 

235781 

384180 

632050 

597001 

713453 

733951 

550567 

937289 

1031127 

909023 

7842 

22101 

16118 

19651 

46661 

33768 

62297 

68184 

77460 

74294 

122856 

51471 

40635 

100018 

79407 

82.514 

60821 

.55414 

40547 

90122 

67453 

70216 

58172 

107152 

82089 

134697 

195365 

494.58 

60829 

146990 

128741 

i7oa?4 

3216 
1981 
2:J07 
3423 
148.50 
1.5035 
1601 
14624 
lODva 
13802 
10439 
14715 
131 
13277 
17838 
18435 
1 1.569 
10279 
.38017 
97:i8 
43937 
28704 
37338 
49906 
51563 
32223 
480C0 
19862 
6821 
50112 
50796 
422.53 


Pot  I  Uu-  \^xtm%.   llvdU   D«aU. 
AshcM.  1  seed. 


poodh. 

14119 

50905 

^  13.521 

28190 

9200 

1500 

174.5 

33617 

22679 

23862 

18211 

32860 

.54908 

27256 

26730 

4433 

4691 

2444 

3302 

2114 

4576 

2200 

3138 

89.50 

8152 

7486 

8821 

4142 

9899 

10572 

1882 

1408 


319 
1497 
2010 


708 
311 
6299 
2634 
7852 
9.568 
4319 
4698 
4*^9 
6020 
248 


3835 
1605 

1496 
1020 
142.5 
1007 
3020 
96i/ 
1S80 

1266 
44 

635 

626 


32 
128:> 


784 


52 

2229 


clivt 
22282 
24782 
6500 
20735 
190.57 
21282 
44099 
43984 
40683 
40576 
3:5044 
36397 
2^536 
3466.! 
38635 
23234 


1735 
272 
400 


800 

2614 

1550 

680 

4918 

900 

948 

881 

3574 

15 

4366 


,  240 

2439 


46 


481 
720 


160 
844; 


241 
180 


1045 
6'60 


1710 


1000 

921 

33 

400 

1000 
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List  of  Goods  imported  to  Pctenbm'g^  in  1803. 


itnumber.     Value, 


.  lbs. 
poods. 


Allum poods. 

iVmalganis 

AJo^ • 

Apples,  pears,  and  plums,  fresh  .     .  

Apothecary  drugs 

Arsenic      . •  

Almonds 

Amber  »nd  mother  of  pearl    .     .     .  

Beaver-skins pieces. 

Borax poods. 

JJulter -^— 

Books  printed     .••'.... 

Birds  Jiving 

Coals poods. 

Cocao — ^ — 

Coftec 

Cinnamon 

Capers ' 

Cardaraunu ■    ■ 

Cochineal 

Cinnabar    

Chocolate       

Currant     .     ...     ...     ., 

Calamus     ...... 

Cherries , 

Clothes  and  linen -^ — 

Corks -I— .. 

do.  wood     ....*....  —— 
Canvas,  smooth  and  coloured      .     .  Arsli. 

Camel-hair Pud. 

Cheese,  Parmesan •— -— 

English  and  Dutch     .     .     .  - 

Crvcibles "...  

Carpets Qiladr.  Arsh. 

Cotton  cloths duz. 

Linen 

Muslin 

Silk     .    .     • 

Raw 

Spun,  white 

coloured 

goods,  with  and  without  silk   Arsh. 

Velvets,  narrow      ....  

broad 

Thickset  and  plush      .     .     .  

Fujstiaa 

Calico,  and  1—2  do.  breadth  

broad 

Cotton  cloth 

do 

do. 

Musliu,  plain     .     •    ^     .     .  < 

Colours,  blue poods. 

Carmine 

Various        

Red 

•     Oker • 

Light  yellow  and  sea-green  

White 

Yellow 

Elixir 

Earth  and  clay .  

Enamel 


Weight,  I 
measure,' Dt'C'arod 


"li 


72092 
42 


44<i 

9351 

8 

19361 

322 
281 


23 


17447;>] 

bO'Mh 

12u() 

3924.') 

10000 

2967 

100036 

29.1 

178190 

725.i 

3201 

5692'i 

44fl4 

-i?96t3.> 

23r) 

5.55736 

190B0 

3918 

ll3i: 

545621 

l"2iW3 

'     896 

301 1>| 

1149; 

1780 

6660 

.^0959 

ll'M'^- 

12660 

8fl25 

86965 

3760 

164^0 

45770 

3890 

5241 

8420 

97181 

6J636v> 

72910 

80987 

90445 

10020 

281M5 

325 

143784 

12505 

11170 

499; 

68928', 

41415 

5.W7 

1436 

•    5903 

1410 

1406 

3220 

3180 

1300 

912 

1415 

385 


FeatUcr^,  as  Ostrich •  — — 

Plumes..     ......  

Quilis pi««. 

Tigs      '...'. jwDodh. 

Files • ■-  ^ 

Fish,    Swedish   and    Norway    salt- 
herrings       Bar. 

Dutii;h  and  English  do.       .     .  

Anchovies  and  sardels  .     .      poods. 
All  other  fiih  .......  -; — 

riii'^     -.,.'..,...     .;-r— 

Ffint.iii*'*'ii^r    '    .    '.     ••    *     *     .     .     ■ 
(jifl^-ftuvvl?ri    •     .     .    ' 

CijiUji'!!*    .   »  '.    .    4  .   .    .': — - 

GiiJ^Sm?o4*i  all  kin^s    .     ^     .     .  .  .     »    »■■ 

O.'-d  iiiijd  Silver  in  dncats  ....  

Albertstlialer  in  Silver     .     .     .  

Gold  in  haiA 

Silver    do    .     .     .     .    ,     .     .  

Gum  Senegal  and  Arabic  ....  ^ 

Gum,  all  kinds 

Ginger  .     .     ....     .     .     .    .     .  

Gk)vesi  sdken  and  t^oolien   ,.     .     .  doz. 

Goods  unnamed poods. 

Goods  for  the  imperial  cabinet     .     .  

Horses        ........     pieces. 

Hops poodt. 

Hangings,  all  hinds  of  paper       .    . 

Iron  wire — 

Ivory  and  tortoise-shell      ....  -t — 

Indigo -I — 

Instruments,  minrtiAmu^j^fii      ,     ^     pieces. 

musical ■     ■ 

harpsichords  and  piano- 
fortes.   ....  

Lead poods. 

Shot  and  ball 

Ore  and  red,  lead    .     ,     .     .     .  

white • 

Living  animals heads 

Lemons  and  oranges,  fresh      .     .     . 
dry  do.  .     .     . 
salt      .....'...  pipes. 

juice aiik. 

Lineo,  all  kinds artih. 

Table-cloths  and  napkins .     .  

Letters  for  printing 

Meat,  smoked  and  salt,  and  sausages, 

and  tongues   ......      poods. 

Madders     .........  

Marble,  wrought  and  unwrought      .  

Material  goods ■ 

Mustard 

Nutmeg  blossoms      ......  

nuts 

Needles,  pin,  and  tambour    .     .     .  

Nails,  iron  » 

brass 

gilt 

Notes  and  note-paper 

NuU,  all  kinds 

Oil,  perfumed < 

Oil,  sweet  .    - 


Weight, 

• 

measure. 

Declared 

ccnumbcT. 

Value. 

180Q 

2ak25 

80:1 

2886 

9J7U 

4852 

7969.J 

111633 

14294 

451- 

12295 

205 

3132 

307-^ 

.   .275 

828(1 

1877 

4874iJ 

tV^2 

55(>9.( 

157 

:    ^^'^^ 

^fiO^OO 

5^998 

3U1IJ7-1Q 

323821^ 

65f720Q 

86--131b. 

9iiW9 

16130 

177600 

780 

13280 

IH? 

6050 

f487 

18417 

348 

«575 

117180 

-      3729 

147 

14970Q 

232 

2800 

238S 

1082:t 

lS4!i 

275 

4«505 
82988  J 

6591 

85546 

22893 

29005 

170 

107237 

35^185 

6S7 

2400 

3978 

12095 

4395 

264^2 

1115 

15091 

S97J 

21083 

.S8 

1650 

S593 

11673 

124<K) 

18:k>7 

1588 

SIS.*! 

456 

6114 

27187 

256374 

153,^ 

900 

1718 

2532Q 

18 

6386 

62 

10147 

11576920 

10680 

47 

1487 

52 

1918 

3 

2870 

6098 

4O00 

87 

902« 

38969 

369317 
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m557 

measore, 
Iftnoidber 


OlivM 

Oiieam  tnd  atflower 
Otter-ikilu 

Oj5tet^  fresh  and«alt 
l^edOvsMokies    .    . 
PScturety  all  kkdi    . 


poods. 

pieces. 


n^per,M< 

card  •  .  . 
in^peml  foxal 
Umiigrdo.  . 
int 


ptatts. 


Pearl  Wley 

Ptoppe? 

Plnmbi 


pieces, 
poods. 


Pofcebui^aUkSnds  , 
QakfcBUver     .    .    . 


Besin    ..... 
Bibboa^  silk  or  velvet 

Raaon  aod  Knsves 

SaochaniiD  Satemi  .    . 


arsh. 
doe. 


Salamoniac     ••.«••.••  — 
Sboemaken  awls      .    •    .    •    .    jNeces. 

Sttlplior     .    •    , poods. 

3Uk .^-— 

Silk  foodi^  as  vehret arsh. 

atias  .*....  — 

liffetj    ....    . 

cnpe     •    .    •    •    .  —— 

different  kinds  of  do.    

do.  mikt  wirti  camel 

bair  and  cotton    .  -'— — 
So»p»  Venetiaa  nad  Greek     .    .     poods. 

Scyiiies pieces. 

Seniiof-wmz    .    • poands. 

So6m botdes. 

Spelter •    •    .    .    poods. 

fteel :- 

Statutes  of  alabaster,  parget,   and 

narMe .    . 

Stones,  as  pebbles  and  wbetstone^,  £bc 

.Stoddng^  silk «  doc. 

woollen,  &€.     •    .    •  '>  — ^ 
Lieen  thread  and  other  •  — 

Sugar,  reined poods. 

melafses    .    • 

lamp   )•.•••...  -— - 
eaadied     ...«..•«  -— — 


Declared 
Vahit. 


U5 

5518 


lld46rD 


5aS6 

6190 
8S86 

50965 
Sf8 


7df4 

1995 
t69 


11 

159 

fSOO 

1775 

1500f 
$7t6 
1517 
5006 
1546 

35500 
4325 
1100 

930 
730 

129918 

345 

715 

13405 

3932 


395 
5465 

SOOl 

339294 

136375 

40358 

15m 


3406 

'32680 

59110 

8865 

10000 

34174 

119183 

16540 

39331 

20900 

10138 

3530 

168 

2431 

989 

34900 

33439 

111137 

17194? 

33300 
37174 

5720i 

35190 

347 

5135 

333 

46137 

5869 

919 

20 


measurej 
Sununber. 


Sogar,raw      .••••••     poods. 

«jnip *— ^ 

Spirits,   French  Brindy     •    .    ^  ankers. 

Italian  ...••«.      dos. 

Arrack  aadTuai     ,    .    .  ankers. 

Sweet  brand  J  and  lM|aor-    . 

Tarpeatineandoil  .  ....  •  poods. 
Tbermometeft  aad  barometers  .  pieces. 
Tobaoob  canaster     ...*•.  lbs. 

Virginia  ...'..  poods, 
ia  rolls  ,...-.»    .  — — 

rappee,  ati  kiada — • — 

pipes .    pieces. 

Tartar poods. 

Tiles  and  cfMVMj  pots  .    .  -.    v    pieeea 

Tin .    1    «     poodsi 

Verdifreale — 

Vanille 

Vitriol 

oil . 

Viol6troota     ......... 

Watdies,  table,  aod  ckrcks   ,  •    ^    piecea. 

wooden,  do. — 

Weter,  miberal    ....'•*•    ^kxkU. 

sweat*scented    «    .  •.    %   bottles. 

Wlut9f  Hasgary,  Ace.  .....    •    ..    


81J 

40^0 

S23841 

13OO0 

3340 

30729 

3010 

3500 

1600 

8130 

51602 

585 

936 

37786 

13179 

15080 

4093 

12974 

42694 

20987 

2931160 

1148870 

377434 

31710 


French  .  . 
Ivftugaese « 
Spanbb  . 
KbeaUi  i 


bha. 


and  Moaellf         ..  — r- 
GMctan  .......  ■ 

Cajpaiaire  .  .  .  '.  \  bbttl«a 
Vfibe  and  cider  vinegar  .  - .  «  .  hhd. 
Woand  spirit,  and  balsam     ..    .    bottles. 

Wool,  colooied  aad  aocolonred  ..    .. 

WooDen  goods,  as  Eltamine  .    .    .  artib. 

Baraqban*.         .' — ^ 

'Dmgget,  fcc.       .— — 

Calanianoo4'  2^2  do—— 

Camelot  and  1-3  da    ■ 

Flabnel,  &c.    . 

Camel  liai^  do. 

Eveflastingi    , 

Shalloon     .    . 

Bombazeen»    < 

Kersejmerca  , 

Serge  stripe  &ckmel 

biur,  with  yam  & 

cotton  thsesds 

all  sorts      .    . 

CJotlv  broad    . 

small  . 

bordered 

Walknif  stieka     .......  dos. 


Declared 
Value. 


28410 

-W 

3091 

278 

3182 

334 

3815 

160 

28 

698 

1363 

110 

648 

1036Uf 

3390 

163000 

16432 

368 

7 

379 

3227 

574 

134 

2165 

3483 

06707 

8767 

10473 

3705 

5111 

688 

306 

427 

1^90 

389 

652 

22915 

2366 

39376 

194166 

54102 

31266 

21879 

1576 

152611 

4100 

156275 


7686 

662102 

655498 

1054410 

120250 

1382 


236326 

«58 

81848 

2650 

62726 

tmi& 

15487 

1630. 

17692 

17140 

2198 

.  9241 

2186 
14525 

5635 
189420 

6509 

3085 

280^ 
34783 

34« 
11470 

3800 
15762 
1|IS3> 


137850 
10551 
65024^ 
C71355 
394903 


11380 

•   640 

35365 

610 

20223 

7800 

1000 
10700 
55810 
26139 
14810 
20970 

;I755 
75600 

2490 
315726 


11215 

496928 

2552666 

1549407 

2500 

1497; 


218389.62 
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Account  of  Goods  Imported  and  Exported  by  the  undermentioned  Merchants j 

at  St.  Feiersburg^  in  1804* 


)  ■ 


"Btporte* 


Comp, 


Agars,  Ejdimmd  .  .  .  . 
Alexandre,  Franz  .  .  •  • 
Alexejew,  Semen  .... 
Amburger,  Fr.  Wlh.  &  Comp. 
Amburger  &  Sohn  ,  .  .  • 
Anderson  &  Mobcrly  .  •  • 
Anfilafow,  Xenofont  .  .  . 
Annota,  Joseph  Fiddci  .  . 
Amot  &  Thomtou  .  .  . 
Arhuscn,  Adolph  » .     *     .     . 

Arhusen&Sons 

Babuschkin,  Nicolai 
Bacby  Schonberg  & 
Bacheracht  &  Sons  . 
Bagge  6c  van  Ejssel  •  • 
Baird,  Charles  .... 
Bang  &  Comp.  .... 
Bardewieck  &  Comp.  ..  . 
Barnes,  John  Samod^  .  . 
Barwick,  William  .  .'  ; 
Becker,  Caspar  ,  .  •  , 
Bockor,  Crustar  .... 
Baer,  Gustav  .... 
Belenkin,  Osip  .  .  .  ; 
Bergien  &  Comp.  .  .  , 
Bilibin,  Jacow  .... 
Birch,  Geoi^gc  .... 
Blandow  &  Comp. .  .  . 
Blandowy  J.  J.    .     ..... 

Blossig,  P.  J * 

Bocks  II.  C.  Widw.  &  Son 
BohtHngk  &c  Comp.  •  . 
Boissonct,  F.  &  Jean  Bapt. 
Bond  &  Ltttledale  •  .  . 
Borodin,  Wassili  .  .•  . 
Brown,  J.  A.  .... 
Browiiy  Thomas  •  •  • 
Bruun,  J.  J.'  .... 
Busk,  Brotlicrs  .... 

Cauu:ler,  J.  II 

<;arr  tS.:  Corap.  .  •  .  • 
Oiratens,  Johannes. .  .  . 
Cattley,  Prcscott  &  Comp. 
Chambers,  Anthony  •  . 
Chan&chin,  Osip.     .     .     . 

Clausen,  Luk 

Cleminias  G.  H.  .  .  . 
Cochran,  John  &  Comp.  . 
Coloiiibi,  Franz  .  .  . 
Corner,  Heinrich  .  .  . 
Cramer's,  Smith  &  Comp. 
Cramp,  W.  A.     .     .     .     . 


Imported. 


Bubles. 

79883 

5570 

•  90000 

114072 
26985 

495961 
80245 

i769j: 
63264 

108135: 

2140() 

.  493241 

2408i 

230589 

3900 

115881 

33885 
275917 
761093 

:   7070 

90000 
66674: 
54311 

48932 
51704 

150707 

254184 

593090 

81452 

31038 

4200 

3000 

20110 

79^9 

387634 

383722 

5260 

213700 

42026 

24940 

26400 

48696 

36710 

4316 

299^73 

19715. 

39381 

Il6483| 


Exported. 


Rubles. 

;  115474' 


373679 
193423 
581510 
198801 


Dahlcr,Cbristia|i     .    •   .  •  ' 
Dahler,  Gebriider  k  Comp. 
Danckwertz,  G.  Lnd.  .  • . 
Dannenberg,  Carf   .  ' .     .  * 
Dasfcr,  Johann   .     .....  . 

Defarge  &  Sons  6l  Comp«    . . 

Dcrmutier,  Pierre • 

Dciitschmann,  Peter  Christ; 
Dinnifs  &  Prehil  .  .  .  | 
Doboli,  iwan 


228903 
^1707 
142277ltl>uchanin,  Andre 

Eiscrmann,  J.  M.  Widw. ; .  •  . 

Cogbertz, Jan.    .  '_.     .   '.     . 

Eftsen,  vonv  Christiaa  ..  ..  .  . 

Faveryear,  Hcn^y 

FieWs&Comp.*.     .-.•.•. 
145426  Fiers,  Saldpiot^  .*.'.'.*.' 
290^:13  Filipbow,  Iwan* ..  ■  .    •.  • .  •  . 

Flury  &  Camp.  I.     .   : 

Forrester,  Robe<t  &  Comp.  •  . 

Forsyth  &  Corap.     .    *.     .  *  . 

Gans,  Andreas    .     .     .     ... 

Garner  Franz 

Geddez,  Gavin   .     .     .   •,     . 

Gillmor,  Pater    .     .... 

Glen  William  &c  Comp.  ...  . 

Gluchow  Martin  Sc  -Sohn- .     . 

Gluschkow,  Alcxci  .... 

Gordon  &  Clarck     ...     * 

Gotom,  Jekim     .  *  .    ..     .     . 

Grats<;hew,  Brothers     .     .     . 

Grootten,  J.  P.  &  F.     .     .     . 

Gubin,  Michaila      .     .   '.     . 

Giinther^Joh.  Vine 

Haeseler  &  Comp •  . 

Halliday,  George    .... 

Halliday,  John  &  Comp.  .     . 

Hasselmann,  G.  W.      ..... 

Hawksford,  Samuel      >.     .     . 

Hekker,  Dirk     ..... 

Ilcsketh,  R.  &  G.  Parker  .  ;  . ; 

Heydemann,  Carl  Gcor^   .  !  . 

jHigginbothora,  John     

|riippius,John.  &Camp.     .     . 

Iloppeiier,  Thomas  Fried  rich 

Hoy,  Michael 

Hubbard,  John.  &  Comp.     . 

Hynam,  William     .... 

Jackson,  John 

Jadimirowsky,  Alexei  .     •     . 

Jagodnikow  Sons     ,     ,    .     . 

Jansen^  Lucas 


1651 

312091 

22750 

142676 

115 


407209 
571429 

17474 


1120 
48020 
99748 

283889 
64746 

238070 
46544 

426330 
3905 

212940 

42024 

97183 

10962 

542561 

10404N 

420420 

61974 

1537646 

10080 

1116 

20695 

555051 

2576 
580358 
938293 


Imported. 


Rubles. 

139191 

.30972 

.  21^0 

46260 

15753 

17i240 

2840 

5985 

4750:5 

!  3834a 

16  822 

8865 

•  3735 

199360 

21125 

5400 

46256 

55^56 

5770 

12679 

2799'i 

'l4oio 

•10885 

^065 

263360 

79965 

65145 


307706 
335J8O 
■99134 
.13355 

221344 

195^0 

7325 

63646 

2404 

86704 

5675 

i?5228 

246150 
61004 
29296 

308079 

398437 

5080 

10410 

219227 


lUbUt. 
46l3|3 


349c 


5200 


^20 

128083 

. 12040 

•       1695 

'         730 

577 

385788 

'        ^ 

5269 

200 

22532 

•    1227 

162316 

248391 

6495 

1032 

49025 
'  83964b 
2149* 
57OO6 
38329 
^1777 

32874 

276 

121865 

40 

105494 

43690 

102840 
176*6 

5492^1 


927^7 
329971 


2130 
11000 
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Jencquel,  Daniel     .     . 
Jones,  William  &  Comp. 
IreschnikoWy  Wassili     . 
*  Iscnbeck,  F.  W.      .    . 
Kipuro,  George  .     .     • 
Kirjakow,  Grigori    .     . 
Kitscats,  Carl    ..     .     - 
Knauff,  And.    .     .     . 
Kock,  J.  F.  &  L.  G.  Harthin 
KoroboWy  Jija     .     .     . 
Krehmer,  J.  A.  .     .     • 
Kummel,  F.  W.  .     .     . 
Kuritschanow,  Garassim 
Kuszowy  Iwan    .     .     . 
Labensky^  J.  G.      .     • 
Lacoste,  Jean     ... 
Lampe,  G,  A.    •     •     . 
Leiscbke,  Andreas  .     • 
Lcmbke,  Christ.       •    • 
Lengaro,  Jestafci     •     • 
Lcvanus,  Peter  .    .     . 
Umonows  Widw.  &  Son 
Livio  Brothers  &  Comp. 
Lopes,  Dionizio  Pedro 
Lorentzen,  Andreas 
Mahs  Brothers 
Alarsh,  Job.  Ernst 
Meese  &  Corap. 
Meybohm  &  Comp. 
Meyer,  J.  L.       .     . 
Michailow,  Iwan     . 
Minden,  van  &  Comp. 
Mir6poix,  Jean       .     . 
Miton,  R.  &  le  Nostre 
Mitropolow,  Alexandre 

Mittag,G 

Mollwo  Sc  Sohn     .     . 
Mortsfeldt  &  Comp.     . 
Musebl,  Friedr.  Albrecbt 
Kagel  &  de  Villeheuve 
Paris,  Warre,  Harvey  & 
Paskow,  Iwan     •     .     . 
Peetz,  Peter  .... 
Pflug,  Gabriel    .     .     . 
Pickersgill,  Thomas     . 
Pindar,  Edw.  &  George 
Piscbalnikow  &  Sohn  . 
Popow,  Fedor    .     .     . 
Porter,  Brown  &  Comp. 
Prandstetter,   Franz  k  Gcorg 
Preysler,  Gebruder 
!Raikes,  Timothy     . 
Rail,  A.  F.    ... 
Raimbert,  Brothers,  Nephen  6i  C 
Ranking  &  Jackson 
Ray,  Joseph       .     . 
Redaelli,  A.  &  Comp 
Reyes  &c  Jordan 
Ries,  Franz  .     .     . 
Rogowiecowy  Nikolai 


Comp. 


Imported.  [ 


Uubles. 

9^157 

41900 

9135 

27812 

880« 

9^0 

9349 

cgosi 

95000 

$|3pl8 

153173 

1818 
73294 
25637 

7790 
203593 

4092 
15756 

3650 

1655 

379199 

167445 


1.4830 
67344 
983 
78198 
36602 

6000 
25063 

1250 
99^99 

5J0()0 

43291 

409200 

12200 

42580 

•6tf037 

976^6 

39800 

4350 


35240 
H'4!30 

22252 

40825 
176432 

4]'950 
277525 

2203^ 

39290 

S54844 

2920 

-  1028 


Exported. 


Rubles. 

35177 
39368cS 

221134 


J7-HC 

15897 
115388 


520851 

46016 

1488 

153041 

23850 
132027 

6446 
' 32945 

r028 


Ross,  Francis    .     • 
Roversi  &  Gon9aIvcs 
Rowlett,  J.  &  S.     . 
Ruda,  Carl    .     .     . 
Saizow,  Fedor    .     . 
Samarajew,  Boris    . 
Sfisono\v  P-  .&.  SoOt  Wassil 
Sphnackcnburg,  J. V.  L. 
Schumacher  &  Comp. 


inp 


Scbwcshnikow,  Jakow 
9io'oic[|Sevcrin;  J.  A.  Sons 
2O9596I  Shairps'&:'  Comp.     . 

Sharpies,  St'cnlioiise,  &  Co; 
ShaVplei,  Thom&s  .  . 
•  3802  Sicard,  P.  J.  ... 
'  4257  Sievers,  Bernhard  .  . 
17248  Simonsen,  Asmus  .  . 
4598?  Sitnikow  &  Fazy  .  . 
12008  Sitnikow,  Semen  .  . 
11506  SUriin,  Jeiim  .  '.  . 
25772  Souworow,  Alexei  .  . 
Steffctts,  J.  C.  M.  ..  .  ^ 
811648  Stieglita6c  Comp.  .     . 

110250  Stillcrt,M 

17548  Stuht,  Joh.  Heinr.  .     . 
112479  Tamm,  Andreas      .     . 
17325  Tangate,  Robert     .     . 
38687  feilen,  Charjes  .     .     . 
2737  >  Thai,  Christ.  David     . 
37444  Thomson,  Bonar  &  Comp. 
ihornton,  Caylcy,  &Cump. 
2I8079|h  horntons,  Haylcy,  &  Comp, 

Tonge,  Ashton    .... 

21868  Tschcrokow,  Grigori,  &  Brothers 
Ustiow,  Jcj^or     ..... 
335r  Venning,  William  k  Jehn 
24439  Vernon  &i  Comp.     .     .     . 
57235  Viai2i)li  &  Comp.   .     .     . 
1  )41  Vlfct,  van  dcr>.Picter   .     • 
*513t)r  Waignon,  H.  8.  &  Comp.  . 
2246108  Weber,  LeonTiard,  &  Comp, 
Wehrlmann,  J.  M.  F. 
Wcndt,  Lewis     .... 
SS665  WencNvzow,  Wassili  -  .     . 
Werth,  Joseph    .     ^     .     . 
1077  Whitaker,  James     ..    .     . 
Wilke,  Arhusen^  8c  Comp. 


1850  WHrinsKaleb 


Wittnebcn,  Johann  .     .     . 

Wright^  Thomas      .     .     . 

Wolf  &  Schlusser     ... 

Wolodimcrow,  Iwan     .     . 

Zemsen.  Philipp       .     .     . 

Zerewitmow)  Iwan  &  Fedor 
Sundry  of  the  Nobility, 
Merchants,  Travellers,  and 
^^txangcrs . 


Total. 


Infpocted;  t  UiporxeiL 


Roblei. 

10185 

68477 

400C 

9590 

314287 

98321 

20829 

77680 

217938 

3890 

467601 

330J10 

.115254 

7311 
74138 
43821 

29279 
257083 
176O8I 

3775 

16)861 

7206*5 

17492 

58170 

10105 

4445 

186232 

933434 

423848 

329019 

38041 

100750 

8633 

33693 

28043 

122582 

72487 

126138 

134759 

60J'555 

13879^ 

45990 

453fl 

7U6 

89827 

2705 

59150 

128963 

87893 

44000 


147590 


21065007 


Rubles. 
15288 
76542 


159 

7422 

52511 

^  3592 

228724 

188102 

39^729 

12089 

Ji24411 

119 
118981 


1516Q- 

3612893. 

932023 

1668605 

4496 


135940 

218182 

168434 

73626- 

48777 

21753 

2295751 

4724(i 


273« 

92198- 

6l0» 

51549- 

26534i 

252426; 


4797s 


3\r3& 


2922193* 


i   2 
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Table  qf  thfi  Value  of  Goods  imported  and  exported  by  Merchants  and  other 

Persons^  at  Peiersbwrg^  in  1804. 


Kaaet  of  Vatkni* 


RassiaAB 

English 

Aattrian    .  •  .  • 

Danish 

Portaenese  .  .  , , 

French 

Swedish ^  •  •  • 

Merchants  of  other  nations  • 
Captains  and  masters  of  ships 

Total 

Therefore  the  exportation  ex- 
ceeds the  importation  by 
8709402  rabies. 


In  180d  the  yalae  was  .  •  .  « 

This  year  is  therefore  less  by 

And  Uie  value  of  goods  conns- 

cated  was  66635  rubles. 


Value  of  Goods 


Iflipoited. 


1299066$ 

7S35995 

5569 

9B3; 

15756 

1223S2 

235923 

70287 

138663 


Eipaftei. 


10443646 

18616617 

5?3 

45968 

12048 

4602 

186793 

5803 

251671 


20856l69|295<$5^1 ' 

N.  B.  The  tipo  liitt  do  not 
agree  caaoliy  in  the  *- 
momUt^  tbovqi^  prentj 
neariy.  Thia  it  the  na- 
taral  cqpseqvDce  of  the 
one  being  rang^  ac- 
cordlDg  to  placet*  and 
the  o&er  according  to 
tiM  mercantile  hootet, 
and    that    rpty,  tq 


looked  in 


are 
each* 


21838962|31893082 
982793  2327421 


of  all  the  Duties  and  Taxes  received  by  the  Custom-house^  in  1804. 

Customs  in  money  of  the  country    .  5991287 
Other  Duties,  viz. 

Duties  of  the  city 74497  Rubles.                 ' 

different  denominations  •  •  906776 


Total   6972520. 

In  1903  the  i^nount  was 7079^. 

Tbeyear  1804^  therefore,  is  less  by  •      106876. 

Gold  and  Silver  imported  in  1804.!    . 


'  Grold  in  ducata  '..... 

•  Silver  in  bars 

in  different  kinds 

In  1803  the  importation  was 
In  1804  it  is  less  by  .  .  . 

Number 
of  pieces. 

Wei^ 

Vah^  in  mo- 
ney of  the 
coantrj. 

9377 

51 

25794 

Poodi 

1 

79 
41 

36 
31 
21 

u 

94 

52 
90 

'  Rnblet. 
31256 
90000 

•     31060 

152310 

1007510 
■   855200 
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'        t 

I  Number  of  Vesseb  arrived  at  tmd' saile4  from  Petersburg  and  Cron^adt, ' 

.  '■   '  .    .     -       ■ .   .     .    ,  .  in  the,  following,  ifears^ 


1703 
17U 
1790 
1724 
1736 
1744 
1750 
l7S8i 


1 

16 

'   75 

180 

100 

272 
402 


1764  . 
1774  . 
1780  . 
1787  . 


.  ►. .  366 
.  .  .  727- 
.  .  .  554 
.  .  .  783 


Subsequent  ye^rs  are  al- 
ready stated. 


J^1804» 

s 

' 

Wlnte^ 

•-•. 

ArriyecJ. 

Burthen  in 

from  1804 

Names  of 
Naticnsw 

11 

1 

■8': 
1 

lastj. 

to  1805. 

■5 
1 

■1 

1 

Ballast  and' 
partly  loaded. 

1 

♦ 

• 

if 

•s' 

1 
1 

1 

■j 

Russ^tns .... 

9 

12 

— ,- 

4 

16 

9 

21 

1259 

2360 

"  '3 

1 

.  English  .  .  4 . 

;■  4 

•1S7 

3? 

SlQ 

365 

•  75 

382 

37298 

37005 

« 

I 

Americans.  .  ^ 

___^ 

16 

& 

39 

66 

-:- 

66 

6490 

6490 

— ^ 

— ,. 

Dani* 

1 

46 

9 

5 

62 

•  40 

63 

2783 

2795 

... 

._ 

Swe^b  . . .  . 

^ 

«9 

5 

IQ 

50 

.  42 

50 

'2264 

2317 

_ 

2. 

Prussian .... 

a 

4A 

16 

18 

78 

•71 

75 

4460 

4096 

1 

4- 

.Spanbh  . .  •  . 

-_ 

9 

— 

— . 

9 

•— . 

9 

954 

954 



■  — 

I  PortagQese  . . 

— . 

13 

— 

—, 

13 

3 

12 

983 

983 

1 

.^ 

'  Labec     .... 

4 

§& 

— 

— « 

62 

•   59 

62 

3492 

,    3679 

2 

2 

Rostoc 

•— ^ 

.10 

3 

2 

15 

15 

15 

567 

567 



— 

'   DaotiEuc  . .  •  . 

;  — 

11 

... 

-w 

11 

11 

9 

350 

325 



•    2 

Hamburg  . . . 

.— . 

-^ 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

61 

61 

— 

Bremen  • .  •  . 

— 

2 

.— 

— 

2 

1 

2 

104 

104 

~» 



Mecklenburg 

— 

12! 

1 

— 

13 

13 

13 

617 

618 

-.- 

.«- 

Ofdenburg     ^ 

— 

1 

—" 

1 

1 

1 

45 

45 

— 



Total 

e2  J408 

75 

$01 

784 

341 

781 

61727 

62401 

is 

12 

•Vessels  arrived 

1 

and  salted  in 

' 

' 

' 

1803 

.i*. 

_ 

^f^. 

i^^ 

1096 

_ 

1135 

_« 

..^ 

- ' 

_ 

Therefore    this 

year,  1804,  is 
less  than  thet 

t       • 

former  by  . 

'  "■■^ 

-— ^ 

312 

354 

"■• 

—"• 

"■^ 

'     f 
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O)     o 

O     Cd 
u 

as 


S 


•FN      _0 
P^       CO 

M  o 


;    1> 


O 


^  -^  s 

SJi  o 

it     >» 

i  ^  .5 
2  8^- 


—  O  2 

CO  o  « 

a  ^  ^ 

^  a  M 

1  ^^ 

2  ^  ^-i 

^  ^  '^ 


""     I 

0^    ^ 


H-Sl 


1 

«o  CO  o^  Oi  QO  ^  00  §^.o»  t^»oci00O<n'^o 
Qooowo^cHO<o^i^<no^o<cMC^Q^<r>co<« 

Q 

e<o^oabt^cor^coOGibcoQOO^»-«oi*C'-' 
ooQO<riG^oio^oicocno'0"»o^o»Qor5<noo 

i 

qj'O^-Q  O  i^^  1^  O  O  ooico  O        Q  -*  ho  ^ 

1- 

"izi 

t 

1 

-J  ' 

CO  Q?  0^  C«  01  Gl  Q^  Ol  00  O^.  O^.  CD  QO  CO  GO  V).  GO. 
o  ■*        "                     '         '                            '          '    ■  . 

:^ 

QOCOQOO^O^WO^CHOOCHCHOOC^OO'COO-CO     < 

:| 

0^  GO  00  XH  CHCWCHO^OOO^CHO^O^QOOOOOOO 

2      .  _                                        ... 

Tj«r^Q.O^00»O00Q0^00^t^00Of^t^^ 
GOCOCOWC^O^O^C^COO^O^'6rcyi<50-OOCOCO 

1 

t 

^^oa>Q9;oooQorr<»^r^Qooaii^o 

0OQO0^O<O^©lCHC^C0<WC«  0^.0^  CO  Ot  CO  00 

o 

■| 

4J    - 

^OOO^OOU%&OOO^bOiO^O^Op^O'^ 
QO.C00OG^^<WC»C^C0,O>a>O^C=<COr50OCO* 

>> 

^QO.OiOO^OOt^i-HOOrf^OO.  00^*00) 
<na>00<«<«01CHC^GOO^CHC«O^O^C«COO< 

2    ■•  "                             ..     -  - 

CHO^-QiO^-^ooair^O  *0'<0  O  O  O  -^  O 
QOGOG^O^'NOIO^e^COG^O^OiOOCOCOCOCO 

i 

i 

feJQr-iO^Ci^OOO^i-HOi'^^ts.OOOCOO^ 
^COXJOWCHO^C=ICICO©10?0<<HQOO^OOC« 

* 

.  o 

GO  0*  OO  O^  O^  0*01  ^  CO  G^  Ol  Ol  O^   C^  Ol  GO  GO 

1? 

^C)'-^Cr50^0iO^OOCSio»OCCaCOOrJ<0 

c^  0^  CO  o^  o<  o^  CH  GO  eo  c<  'O^  c^  0^  CI  0^  CO  CO 

li 
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Jtnumnt  cf  the  Esporis  4Md  Jmporis  iU  Petetsburg. 


Ytan. 


1742 

1749 
17*3 
1755 
1764 
1775 
1777 

irm 

1781 
1782 

1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
179Q 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 


Xxporti. 


12479656 
3184322 
345 1383 
4550060 
5885243 
8299584 
12960000 
10941128 
12954440 
1 1467347 
lt)098797 
12941513 
13497645 
13359993 
16086799 
20351937 
21735663 
21^41779 
20040697 
22224331 
23757954 
&55657e7 
31767952 
371 10333 
32450911 
36552476 
38169924 
32255354 
51110996 
30391774 
31893082 
Q9S65661 


Iflopoitk. 


2030337 
2942242 
3220623 
3321875 
5459522 
6892833 
8640000 

8656379 
9582352 
12204482 
11674120 
12172345 
10033785 
11775577 
15564553 
15474396 
15371105 
42964618 
25140631 
22114025 
14580569 
21741176 
23019175 
26355890 
19366059 
26175007 
19290778 
17308180 
24082250 
24550379 
21838962 
20856169 


GcU  add  alter. 


25675 
414742 
550555 
24589a 


100968 
818750 

243210 
204300 
290796 
874492 
894156 


2762755 
2991 868 
1487944 
1007510 


3337420 

3910006 

4085743 

3897866 

4664S55 

4614745 

4109074 

2795941 • 

2972101 

3229065 

3504643 

3149077 

4219325 


7079396 
6972520 


•  Tte  felling  off  of  the  customs,  hi  1793,  was  owing  to  the  gnei.  prohibition  in  atticl«»  of  import  im 
that  year;  the  trade  by  land  with  China  being  begun.  Particularly  in  the  article  of  tea,  th&.dirainu- 
tion  of  customs  was  great :  to  the  trade  opening  In  the  Black  Sea,and  to  the  importetien  of  goods,  paying 
duty  ad  wotortm,  being  removed  daM&y  to  Rewl  and  Pcnuu^  «a  acflouHt  of  Aeir  bong  entered  at 
those  places  at  an  inferior  value. 

The  real  value  of  the  Sports  may  be  estimated  at  10  per  cent.  more,,  and  the  ^xporti  at  10  per  c«ti 
less  than  as  rated,  about  that  time.  .  -  . 

Foi  coBtraband  trade  and  jewds  may.  he  i«tkoDed  thjee  or  4em  millions  mate. 
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Thfe    following   weights    and    measures 
are  ^neral  throughout    the  empire,    ex- 
cepting in  those  recently  acquired  passes- ^ 
sibns  which  had  their  own  previouslrr  and  - 
still  continue  them  in  use ;  but  in  such  cases 
ibey'arft  reil4«8?i4i»tojg^se,<rf;j^^»,  in*, 
their  official  accoun{g^d  tc^j[^8,a$^tions.        ; 
"  It  isthc'^same^^IttrTIicfecfjf  in  lludsia^ 
.BCciigBUi(fe6.ri*etept  ^  uod  cppecks  ;^ 

.one    hundred   of    tfie     latter  ;nake    one 
of  the  ^>rH*^;  ^  A^  t^eUl^ki*^^  ^i  .i^it : 
current  transactiona  are  in  bauk  .atsigpa- 
tions^  whicb^  and  specie^  will  b'e'  treJtelx  of ' 
under  thehead  of  Exchange, 
f  At  P^ter^hoam  i^e^dm^^n  Xfm^ff^  Atr 
three  mont^  date,  at  so  iiianjr  peiice  per 
#oble.  '     •":  i     ^'rl^f'f'^:  i\ 

^.  Hamburg,    at  sixJyTfive,  days  date,^  sdk 
many  shillings  banco  per  ruble.         *     * 
.    Aa»enbin,  siRty-ftve'layii  flaie,  a|  so 
saan^  stivers^  per  ruple. 

Vienna,  it  so  maAydtreuirtrs^er  ruble. 


.TftE  BUaS^N^CMKS  lU  ^OLP  A^% 


Imperials,  of  10  rubles. 
Half  imj^rials^  of  5;cubles. 


IN    SILVER. 


.  Rubles  pf  100  copecks ;   half  rubles,  of 
50  copecks;  quarter  rubles,  of  25  eopecks. 
15  copeck  pieces.     , 
10  cppeck  piec^. 
5  eopeek  pie!^es>  or  pia(  copecks. 


IN   COPPSK. 

Five  oopeck,,  &,  oopeck,  end  1  copeck 
Diecea^  Denuschka,  or  half  copeck  pieces  j 
^olushka,  or  quarter  copeck  pieces. 

Foreign  epip^  Aat'fre  tdl^en  at  St.  Peteis* 
.buiff,  and  some  ojther  Russian  towns,  are 

Dutch  and  otherAko^/  btit  Hhey  vary  hi 
walue.  '-    '  ^ 

t>utch,  rfac,  or  Albert,*  dollars,*  are  gene- . 
Tally  valuod  and  taketi  Bckoxdmg,  Ux  tWir 
weight. 

Fourteen  rix  or  Albert  dollars  should 
•wi^  a  Russian  poaiuJ.:>f  L  .'.       v'... 


WEIGHTS. 

1  loth  has  3  solotniks. 
- '  ^solotnik  is  divided  in  J,  4,  and  J,  parts, 
*"^  5(6  solitniks  make  lib. 

40  lb.  make  1  pood^  something  less  thali 
3^  I  English.  '        ^ 

10  poods  make  a  berquet. 
.  6  berquetd  I  last.  ..     ' 

C9  poods-make  1  ton  Ei^^isb.  ^ 
.  46  lbs.  in  Petersburg  make 45  lbs.  in Riga^ 
A  berguet,  or  10  poods,  are  equal  to  ^ 
\        ^  350i  lbs.  Bit  l-ei|tt:ig. 

-,03 1 J  Amsterdam. 

356i    London.   : 

.      ;•  .  .    334^  _^_^  ^F«h<le. '     \    ' 
_3372    Hamburg. 

.  .    ;        .  :  ■    I.,       .  ".     > 

CORN  ttBAsuas. 

1  chetwert,  or  cool^  contains  2  esmins, 
4  p^acks,  8  chetwerjiks,  or  64  garnitzy. 

18  chetwerts  are  reckoned  a^ut. 

9  poods  of  flour  make  a  cool. 

5  poods  ditto,  a  sack. 

1  osmia  contains  2  pajaoks,  4  chetwe* 
riks,  are  32  gamitzy. 

I  pajack  or  portion^  has  2  cbetweriks,  or 
l6  garnitzy.  % 

'  I  chetwerik  has  8  gamitzy,  and  is 
reckoned  &i  bushels  Winchester. 

^    ' LlcJUIB   MEASURE. 

.  J  cast  contains  -40  Yedrt)s^  320  krushkas, 
or  3520  tscharkas. 

1  vedro..  or  p^il,  contains  5  kmshka$>  or 
89  tschark^,  <a  13 1  piiiit. 

I  jkrusbl^a  contains  i.i  .tscharka^>or  cups. 

A  hoeshead  of  Bourdeaux'win^  is  19  vc- 
drotat  Petei:sburg. 

3  Russian  krusukas  is  a  gallon  of  beer  in 
London* 

The  Russian  ell  or  arsheen,  contains  l6 
vershoks. '  .-  '* 

9  arsfaeenaax^  T^yitrds  Englidi,  or  the  ar- 
sheen 2S  inches. 

A  ver«(|  ^  ftulsLtfn  mile;  has  500  aasbenjg, 
1500  arsjieens,  or  24,000  vershok§,  which  js 
eqtrtil  to  WOO  geometrical  feetEhglish. 

.  AjB^hfAi  pqprtamipg  S  arsheeqs,  oc48|T€r- 
shokf ,  is  equal  to  7  £jiglish  feet.  , 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Of  Biga.— Traduce  in  which  it  principally  trades :  Hemp  and  Flax,  Wood 
and  Grain.— Ships  arrived,  from  1703  to  IQOS.Specifi  impc^ted.^^ 
Aggregate  Exports. — Exports  to  Britain  and  Ifktbf^i  t(^  Ftance.-^ 
Imports  and  Exports,  specif i/ing  to  zthat  ^iations  the  tatter.— Total 
Exports  in  1804. — Imports  in  the  same  Yeaf.\       ' 

THIS,  like  many  other  cities  in  the, Baltic,  had  its  ri^  m  the  l^th 
century,  about  the  middle  of  which  its  foundation  was  laid.  In  the 
year  1198  we  find  it  noticed  as  a  place  of  some  importance;  and  par- 
ticular mention  is  made  of  it  in  1200,  when  the  Bremeneis  are  stated 
to  have  ingratiated  themselves  so  well  in  Livonia,  th^t,  in  order  to 
secure  their  power,  they  threw  up  fortifications,  according  to  the  fashioa 
of  those  times,  around  Riga,  which  they  denominated  the  New  City': 
in  consequence,  it  increased  so  much  in  power  and  wedth,  as  to 
keep  not  only  the  Pagans  in  awe,  but  to  exert  its  influence  in  civi- 
lizing them.  To  such  an  important  consideration  had  this  city  arrived 
in  1498,  that  we  find  their  Arch-Prefect,  Proconsuls,  and  Consuls,  with 
the  greatest  solemnity,  making  a  treaty  with  King  Henry  the  Seventh 
of  England. 

The  subsequent  vicissitudes  we  shall  pass  oyer,  till  the  period  that 
Peter  the  Great  added  it  to  the  territories  of  the  Russian  empire.  In 
1704  no  l6ss  than  359  ships  were  loaded  and  dispatched  from  Riga. 
In  the  year  17l0,  from  the  circumstances  of  that  period;  oiily  lo  ships 
-arrived  at  Riga.  Since  then  it  has  progressively  increased  arid  risen 
to  its  present  importance,  and  now  ranks  the  second  feity  of  commerce 
in  ihe  Russian  empkie.  From  the  navigable  x^miiMQl^ati^Q^^U^ 
shortly  enjoy  with  tht  £lack  Sea,  and  the  adjacent  fertile  provi'nicefe 
that  lie  betwixt,  it  is  impossibly  to  foretell  what  advantages  may  be 
-tiirown  into  the  lap  of  this  city. 

Hie  source  of  the  Diina  has  akeady  been  described^  .oind  its  navi>- 
gable  communication,  which  is  not  xery  commodious.  Vessels  even 
of  a  smaUsi^e  can  go  no  higher  than  four  or  five  miles  above  the  towu ; 
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k  tfi«tti  b«C<Mfa«  oii^f  navigabki  when*  the  water  isliigb  in  springs  l>y 
the  meltiBg  of  th$  snow,  and  in^tomn  by  the  fall  of  the  rains^  wheir 
the  barks  and  floats  of  masts  descend  and  bring  down  grain^  hcmp^ 
aioTd  i>rodiic'e,  impieUed  by  the  cnrreat.*  Barks,  or  small  bostts^  ejtp- 
btace  the  saifae  bp^rtunity  in  returnrtig  back  to  Witepsky,  loaded 
with  salt  and  other  articles;  jfrom  whence,  at  the  same  period,  by 
means  t>f  two  small  rivers,  called  the  Belfa  and  Poretsch,  falling  into 
the  Diinay^are  brought  down  hemp,  grain,  aiid  other  goods ;  flax  like- 
wise partly  comes  down  by  the  same  conveyance,  but  a  good  deal 
by  sledge-way  in  wiiiter,  aJthoughi  not  so  much  as  form^y  in  tfcat 
manner. 

There  are  here  ^emp-imrehouses,  which  are  situated  on  the  c^po* 
site  side  of  the  river  from  that  on  which  the  city  stands ;  but,  on  ac*' 
count  of  the  rising  of  the  river,  and  rapid  current  in  spring,  by  the 
melting  of  the  snows  and  frequent  dbstruction  occasioned  by  the  icey 
the  weight  of 'water  has  been  known  to  break  down  the  banks  and 
overflow  the  lower  psurt  of  these  walrehouses,  althpugh  they  axe  now 
vety  well  protect^ ;  i!^  Iki  tck  have  generally  taken  the  precaution  of 
insuring  the  property  they  might  have  ktying  in  these  warehouses  on 
Uiisaccotnit;  in ^nter:aiid spring.  . 

(  The  arlickfr  <rf  ir^Mt  ate  much  fewer  at  Riga  than  at  Petersburg, 
and  principally  consist  of  com,  hemp,  flax,  linseed,. arid  wood,  the 
qualities  of  which  have  been  always  held  in  higher,  estimation  than 
from  any  other  quarter  of  theBaltic.  ^  This  may  arise  from  the  greater 
attention  originally  paid  to  the  Brack  at  Riga  than,  kt  any  other  port 
in  Russia ;  as  well  as  beca^use  the  provinces  from  whence  tiiese  articl«^ 
come  ace  inOTe  fertile,  and,  consequently,  produce  a  better  quality :  it 
is  not,  howwner,  exactly  the  case  with  all  sorts  of  grain. 
.  The  hemp  and  flax,  when  brought  doi^,  pass  the  Brack ;  the  former  * 
is  assorted  into  the  following  descriptions  : 


Rein,  or  Clean 
Dmjtiini 
Oaithoi 
DnyaiMtPdisli  Past 


Pass 

t>itijana  Codille 

and  Codille,  which  comes  chiefly  firosL 
lathoania,  Coorland,  and  Russia. 
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Tbe  iaoi  ii  of  a  Ibiier  hash,  d«ftnev  »ti4  bcrfAor  l|VNdi|]r  IbitfiifevMA.lwiX 
■iher  port  in  Uie  Baltic*  and  jconauti  oi  thct  /qUowioi;  denonuatiwH's 
in  the  £nt  pla«e» 

RAKiTent  k  a  general. aoaw  here  for  iha  finer  tttts  of  iUz«  end  yroibaUy  dlarhcd  itUb 

title  from-RakiacheloB^  a  diMrioiialiUiiMvia,  fcean  wbenoe  «U  the  fise  flax  af^4a( 

come. 
Prujana  Rakitzbr  comey  from  the  district  of  Drujana. 
TiEs£NHAuR£>f  Rakitzer  takes  its  name  front  a  faiiiily  mrhich  formerly  tiroag^t  dowfi^ 

Uie  best  flax^  and  M  umt  picked  from  that  ivfaich  dotnii  fr^iti:the'J>ii6hjr  ^ 

.  jUdmpnuk  ',>''''•'/ 

M4Rfi(NBtJB^  ClBak,  or  CsoF^fi  comes  from  a  lemotepart  of  l4Lvx)Qia^  juid  frboi  tb^ 

estates  Marjenburg  andvMarjenhaosen. 
Marjenburo  CiiTT  is  the  outcast  of  the  above  in  Bracking. 
Babstitb  I'ATERNbsTER  i«  the  outcRSt  of  lathuanta  and  Rakiteer. 

-  Bbtj/ANA  CtTT  is  the  refose  nf  Dmjaoa  Rckiiaar. 

-  lUsTfiN  Twin  BaK  ds  k  the  refiise  ^f  Dmjaoa  Ciut.  -  ^ 
JIoEFS  Xhrcb  Ban  b  i^  the  best  of  Livonian  Threeband^^  both  of  which  ^OW;  in  Livooia*.  ^ 

:  Tiiyt  Cmwn  or  best  kinds  remam  in  their  Origiti^  bisKiilig^  of  ^  Al^out: 
261b.  each  bundle ;  but  that  castrout  is  bouad  overi^^ain  ib  bw)(4ie«) 
of'  about  10 lb.  each;  aaid^  when  packed  for  shipping  i%  made. up  m- 
balQS  erf  alyout  a  quarter  of.a  too  eatb.  !  ^  .  ; 

^      The  linseed  from  hence,  which  is  a  particular:  and  vstipetiar  'sort^  ia 
very  inuch  esteemed  {or sowing;  of  this  tkit  Dutch  x^^f.yt»T  tajce 
large  quantities:  It  mostly  comes  from  Liyonia^  CciurlafKi^  aod  Xitlfcur*; 
ania,  in  Autumn,  faeibte  the  shipptog  seMon  ch)9es,  beit^  ^  |^i9^ilb 
of  the  same  year:  what  remains  behind  is  tyalled  Op€r  Satrigtg  Lin$atd^. 
expressive  of  its  lajPfmg  orer  the  winter,  and  is. not  teJce&;:as.  atfwing^ 
seed,  but  u  soM  for.  crashing,  and  is  1^  best  quality.  Sm  that  puipobeu. 
Drujana  Ziinseed  comes  from  the  district  Df  that. name,  and  «  oidj. 
used  for  extracting  oil,  as  are  the  sup^ies  which  cone,fiQaBi  Polgdbaki^. 
Witepdcy,  and  the  adjacent  governments,  .likewise^: great  quantities^ 
from  Russia.  .!    :      V.\.\  ' 

There  are  few  or  no  manufactures  of  linens  in  these  provinces  so 
contiguous  as  to  make  Riga  the  shipping  port ;  this  branch  ^s  'alaM>at 
exclusively  confined,  to  Petersburg,  although  Riga  exports  some*  • 

The  grain  sliipped  from  hence,  lifce  that  from  Petersburg  asd  AfcIi- 
angel,  from  its  being  dried,  bears  long  voyages,  on  which  account  it 
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hm*:  TiH  lL8i93»  it  was  the  cuA^om  toree^rve  pne-ft^th  f^'9^\  ^.^^i«ai 
^biatttms  dcurn  tbe  rivers*  and.  wkicjkk  wm  iiiti$nd«4  f^r  «xpf>rtftt*9Bir 
this  iv«0  deposited  in  the  pubiic  raKgazinel,  un^l  the  cr(^  i^-!:!^. 
year  fotlcwing,  whec^  if  it  hud  Bot  been  used  i»  the  coufttry,  ij^iwjift 
exported,  ft»d  a  fr^eh  tenth  kept  j  by  which  meaoa,  there  w»s  ajwi/a 
a.  portion  of  the  grain  exported,  that  was  a  year  older  -tbim  the  «st^: 
WiMli,  .hi»wever,  it  Was  found  that  the  new  mipply  wt^ii]MJiy4Ajbe 
abohdant,  this  w»9  allowed  to  be  sent  out:  undoubtedly  ilhitt' ^&»  «^ 
wise  regulation,  and  one  that  deserves  to  be  imi€ated.  IBtit»  in  cotiaek 
qucauce  of  a  recent  regulation,  a  new  duty  is  laid  on  tdl  sorts  of^mik 
Qxported,  to  raise  a  specific  fund  for  building  new  Buigai3in<ia,  so«r 
erecting,  to  keep  ajnifficient  stock  on  hand,  in  case  the  cxo|is  oCa^uc- 
oeeding  year  sboold  be. deficient.  The  grain  shipped  fromihence  is  thie- 
prbduce  of  Russia,  the  Ukraine,  Poland*  .Courland;  lavobia,  and.Es- 
tbonia »  as  a^oare  those  other  articles  fann.  btoccv  aa  well  sit-  icom.  the 
govermnents  of  Smolenrici,  Minsk,  Mohilslew,  Polotak,  aead^Iitliuaaia;^ 
frond  ali  which  diftriots,  masts  ftTTmerly,  and  new  £r  and  oak  tiadMir 
are  sent  toRi^a:  till  latteiiy,  niasts  weaoe*  had  fiaift  Beciafli^y;.  Js»t  alk 
^ese  fbfests  being  exhausted  x>f  late  yeess,.  .thdy  halnr  tchiefly  beettt 
^ocured  irom  VoUunia,  wbeae  thfey  are  ^beginning  tt>  be  Scarce,  so-- 
t^t  recourse  has  already  been  had  t\ta.  to  Aaatrian-Galicia;-  tfais< 
distance  will»  with  the  first  eost,  nukke  Ihem  oome  .veiy.high  at  Higa^ 
as  well  as  aH  other  timber;  a  oaiculatun  jcelatiffe  to  this  has.been^ 
given  under  the'head  of  wood.  , 

Ithashithertotaken two  years  to  coorey  masts  lotdtimlie^fiiom the fb^^ 
rests  toRigda  biit  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  single  .season  will  be  ^u|6cient,..and' 
tfa^tit  will  be  done  at  less  expense,  when  the  canall  i*  ejSfectUaHy  exe- 
cuted and  finished,  joining  t^e  S4iia  and  ^  Doeiper,.  o1(heFwise,  there. 
are  new  channels  by  which  masts  can  more  easily  be  obtained  J  but  it  is 
the  great  attention  and  excelleat  rc^niations  paid  to  the  bracking  sys- 
tfem  which  has  hitherto  presenred  thi»  branch  to  Biga  exclusirely.  The ' 
bcaGker  is  answerable  for  every  tree  befoi^  it  is  eat»  on  which  account* 
he    Examines  it  very  ralinutely,*  monnts  -up  aidd  pounds  it  in   every 
part,  for,  if  once  cut,  it  njiist  he  paid  for  at.  the  price  agreed  upon,  evea-. 
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if  h^jtNrkrSbi  fbtnid  de^sotive ;  in  whiekcase,  the  I095  iWlts  ^poa  tbe 
brefifcer,  t\m  makes  bim  sot  only  atlentrre  t6  «xfiiniiie,  but  eareiiil  t» 
hti  eonsUuttty  dti  t^  safe  side,  and  fix  a  low  yalaatioa.  '  No  doiibt,4ho 
bracket  ii^ f^t)  paid;  as  he  ought  to  be^^fckr-  the  mk  he  nms*  frolb  the 
Aatiute  of  the  bosin^ss;  but  such  caFe  being  taken,  <ther6  is  little, 
ehftnce  of  incurring  expenses  by  coareyiag  a  mast,  nrhic^-iwhenaitived 
at  its  shipping  port,  might  be  found  defective.  '  '. 

Hie  city  of  Riga  stands  upon  thft  eastern  bank  of  the  Diiaa,  About 
'kn  Bogliih  miles  from  its  mouth.  Like  niost  of  the  mers  falling  into 
the  Baltic,  it  has  a  bar,  varying  accoiding  to 'seasons  and  circam- 
stances,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  water ;  by  the  latest  accounts,  tfaerci 
were  only  thirteen  feet  water  upon  the  outer  bar.  Vessels  not  drawing 
more  than  from  eight  to  nine  feet  water,  may  in  general  load. safely  up 
at  the  city,  but  those  drawing  a  greater  depth  of  watar  will  *finci  it 
safer  not-  to  make  the  attempt,  but  rather  to  load  in  the  road,  whicJr 
is  exposed  to  the  n<Mrth>west  winds.  The  anchorage  ia  goqd,  jeL* 
nevertheless  attended  with  danger,  so  that  vessds  drawing  only  from, 
nine  to  twelve  feet  water  are  decidedly  the  fittest  for  this  trade,  though, 
any  siied  shipe  may  load  in  the  roads.  There  are  about  100  lighten*: 
of  different  sorts,  whicdi  have  good  covering,  for  conveying  mer^. 
ohandijse  to  and  from  the  town,  to  such  ships  as  require  to  load- 
either  in  the  roads,  or  at  the  Boldero,  the  harbour  near,  the 
mouth  of  thie  river.  The  number  of  ships  which  have  arrived  at  Riga 
at  different  periods  in  the  ei^teenth  century,  and  since,  are 


Yon. 
1703 
J709 

17  le 

17flO 
1730 
1740 
1750 


Ship*. 
892 
fiSS 
76 
188 
414 

447 


Teut. 

1760 

1770 

1780 

1790. 

1791 

1798 

1793 


688 

597 
889 
789 
796 
856 
897 


Yean. 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1097 
1798 
1799 


Ships. 

896 
704 
1032 
846 
913 
920 


Tears. 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 


Ships. 

867 
1006 
1128 
1180 
1147 


British  Slup 


Of  wUch  Ships  ikoic  arrivtd  m  1803,  wtre 


Russian  Ships    ...  88 

Englisli     .    .    .    ,    .  311 

Prossian 145 

Meckieoburg     ...  63 

Bremen    .    .    «    •    .  13 

Banish      .....  187 


Swedish  . 
Lttbec  Ships 
MuBster  • 
Dutch  •  « 
Hamburg  • 
Portuguese 


249 
40 
56 
15 
12 
« 


Freacfi 
Spanish 


1180 


The  importation  into  Riga  has  always  been  very  inconsiderable 
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viten  compared  to  the  exporEatkm.  Salt  k  ofie  of  tHe  pni>dpAl  atti^etf 
of  importation  for  the  interior;  the  other  arttcles  are  chieflj  the  ne« 
ces^oies  and  trifltng  hixones  of  life  for  the  immediate  surrounding 
provmces,  which  are  chiedy  imported  from  Hamburg*  by  wa^y  of 
Lubec.  The  piioportioii  of  the  British  trade  to  li»  whole  of  tlmt  at 
Biga  witfi  otfier  nations  was,  in  the  year  1793» 


AU  oilier  NaliaM. 

Imports,  •S19>i66ItobIt*  . . . ;    1577908  E«M<s  .  .  Total  amount  of  Imports  1797374 
Ezpom;3e099M finUa 598 107S RtiUea  ..  TotaiamewK of  Ei^orts  1985989 


The  Importations  from  England  have  been  in 


1796 
1797 
1^96 
1799 


5S5666}  Rabies 

90l6es 

948149i 

84d646i 


I 


1800    715860}  Rabies 

1801    ■-  563Q56 

iaO«  -T —  5788SO 

1803    509624 


The  fo^bming  Table  sbewi  ike  Impert<Ktion  and  Exportation  to  and  from 
each  partieuktr  Cotmirtfy  far  the  Year  1803. 


FvQm&ml  tc 

England     .     . 
France  .    .     , 
Italy.     .     .     , 
Holland      .     . 
Spain     .     . 
Portugal     . 
.  Lnbec    •    . 

Impoftf. 

Etport.'       I 

From.  aBtl «» 

Rbstoe       .    .'*. 
Bremen .... 
-Sweden  .... 
Denmark    .    .    . 
¥vkA^       .    .    . 
Geraiany    .    .    . 
£)$inMr    ..    .    . 

Total 

!■  ports. 

Expurts. 

f 

TRublei. 

509624 

SS9443 

18730 

7595a 

110508 

184137 

640383 

28166 

RqUo. 

48d8|058 
7903S 

!^40^5 

1086415 

675015 

407673 

216985 

Rubles. 

3056 

2387 

189361  . 

201730 

10622 

284976 

Bublcj. 

«7093 

84490 

740884 

1242^ 

449319 

195175 

XliilUUUlJC      •        •        • 

2499087 

12531324 

TPhe  gross  amount  of  the  expoiftation,  in  1804,  was  12166912  ro.  68  cq. 
•    ^loney  imported  into  Riga  by  sea  in  1803  : — ducats,  767OO ;  dollars,- 
464614  ;-^ships  arrived,  lilO;  sailed,  1180. 

•-  ■''Batik  assignations,  bills  of  exchange,  and  specie,  are  here  articles 
■of- traific,  as  much  as  any,  other  sort  of  merchandize.  The  impor- 
tation ifi.  Dttch  ducats  and  dollars  was,  in  the 


Years,     ' 

t)ac.t>. 

Albert's  Dollars. 

Years. 

Ducats. 

Albert's  Dollars. 

17.66 

235052 

7899654 

1770 

222734  . 

5178l6i 

1767 

372890 

578648 

1771 

^70979 

890l35i 

Tliat  it  has  considerably  increased,  the  followihg  years  will  shew. 
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In  the  Year 

1783 . 
1784 
1785  . 
17^85  • 
1767  , 
■■  1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
;   1792. 
1793 


'  Ducats.' 
'  4t59f  1  i 
447^.' 
198232. 

132638 

30779B 

209545 

*  149400 

819^3 


ih  the  Ycbr;] 

'  ■  ^^srts'.'    ■ 

'  :tm  ■  i 

-:Ufl«ib.-' 

■■\\%  ■ 

:   II7IW*    ) 

'.:  :2lbd.I,r 

-     1798      , 

;•     9^52,  ,  . 

1799''  '• 

■  aoool    - 

IJ  .:t80Q  .. 

.  ■.■.^»m.}:. 

18bl 

26'5732 

J80S    . 

130604     , 

1803 

.7^700     ], 

RJxdbrtkVs.' 

'*''¥ioS«*'' 

'  If 80744. 
'  1406665 
•'••  «kl2004 
»  ,  8307^8- 
1003'4'30 

1359972 
1251638 
■  .1165819  ' . 
f 87S44  . 


877006 
1195416 

679338*^' 
..t744741 
.^o46^J4  ., 


*tf-r* 


We  find  th^t  in  17^,-  die  impprtation  had  arrived  tp,the  amount  in 
value  of  above  oneandahalf  million  of  rilbles;  tut  when  a  new  regulation 
was  made  in  1797^  we  »o-longtr  firiid  an  account  of  what  wijis  imported 
by  sea,  but  there  Is  an  account  of  what  arrived  by  fand  at  Polangen, 
the  frontier  post.  This  is  a  very  considerable  trade,  and  carried  on 
chiefly  Iby  the  Jews  iind  'otfte*s,  fi^o*h.  iSoftigsbai^  td  Riga,  not  only  in 
specie,  but  in  the  negotiatldrt  and  ^UVehaBe  of  bills  of  exchange,  in 
which  a  good  deal  is  done  with  pro^t-  Riga  is  the  central  point  for  the 
negotiations  of  Petersburg,  MoscO,  the  near  Russian  ports,  n»cl^  the 
t:rade  ^f  the  esnpir^  pa  this  side  ;.i|  very  fre(|uently  happens,  that  rao- 
tiey  is  dralwn  with  greater  advantfi^e  fb^r  the  Petersburg  merchiaftts  at 
)[ligay  thah  at  Petersburg  itself ;  but  fometimee  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
bs  the  agio  between  thfe  b^nk  notes,  assignations,  and  sfpecie,  and 
even  between  the  silver  rub^  ducats,  aiid  dollars,  arc  subject  to  great 
fluctuations. 

The  importance  t>f  the  trade  of  Riga  may  be  clearly  seen  in  every 
point  of  view,  from  the  following  tables : 

The  first  will  shew  the  quantity  of  the  principal  articles  exported  to 
Great  Britain ;  this  table  is  followed  by  another,  of  the  trade  to 
France,  in  order  to  compare  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries;  After 
these,  is  a  table,  shewing  the  value,  in  rubles,  of  the  merchandise  «c^ 
ported  to  all  countries  trading  to  Riga,  from  the  year  1790,  to  the 
year  1804 :  this  last,  likewise,  shews  the  aggregate  amount,  in  value, 
of  the  imports. 

^  From  that  time^  by  sea  on]y;  no  account  given  Of  ivhat  cs^ae  by  land^  which  is  now 
entered  at  Polangen. 
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Accounts  are  here  kept  in  rixdoUars  and  ferdings^  80  of  the  latter  to  arixdollar.  ^e 
silver  money  here  circulating,  is  mostly  Jhitch,  Spanish,  and  some  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
princes  in  Germany.  Holland  ducats  are  at  a  variable  exchange  from  2  rix"-  8  ferdings  to  20 
ferdings  each,  according  to  the  demand  for  the  provinces  of  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Mosco 
for  the  China  and  Persian  trade.  Russian  money,  (both  bank  notes  and  silver,)  circulates 
likewise  at  variable  exchanges ;  the  latter  varies  from  lfi7  to  130  copecks  for  one  rixdollar,  * 
and  bank  notes  from  155  to  176  copecks  per  rixdollar^ 

The  exchanges  on  Amsterdam  are  closed  against  Holland^s  currency,  being  KH  to  1 10 
rixdollars,  and  even  more  at  time*  for  100  Albertus  rixdoUars,  at  Riga,  at  65  days  date. 

On  Hamburg  in  rixdoUars  banco,  which  are  sometimes  at  par  with  Albertus  rixdollars 
of  Riga,  but  at  times  it  has  been  from  2  to  3  per  cent  under  par,  and  often  as  much  above> 
drawing  at  65  days  date. 

On  London,  from  360  to  4 15  grosh  per  pound  sterling ;.  the  grosh  is^  a  fictitious  eoin,  and 
is  reckoned  by  QO  grosh  to  a  rixdollar ;  the  course  on  London,  is  at  3  months. 
The  course  in  March  1803,  was 

Amsterdam,.  Si  per  cent,  drawers  loss  at  65  days  date. 
Hamburg,  3  per  cent,  drawers  gain  at  66  days  date. 
London,  388  grosh^  per  pound  sterling,  at  3- months  datCr 
Holland  ducats,  2  rix'*-   18  ferding*. 
In  Bank  notes,  176  co.  per  rixdollar  Albertus.. 
Silver  rubles,  130  co.  per  ditto.. 
Theweight*  here  for  heavy  goods  go  by  shippounds;  lispounds,  and  pounds,  whereof^ 
£Olb.  is  a  lispound,   and  20  lispounds  a  shippound.      The  weight  at  Riga  is  calculated 
about  nine  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  English  weight.  Tlie  lesser  weight  is  32  loth  to  a  pound. 
6  one-sixth  ship  lb.  is  about  a  ton,  or  2466  lb.  Riga  make  at  9  per  cent.  2262  lb.  English.. 

45  Ift.  Riga  give  46  lb.  Russian  I  sa  lb*     35  lb,  English 

13  lb.     11  lb..  Amsterdam        \  22  lb.    19  lb.  Hamburg: 

The  measures  for  grain  are,  wiieat  and  bariey,  48  loopsJ^  to  a  last,  equal  to  about  1 U  quarters- 
Winchester  measure..  Of  rye,  45  loops.  Of  oats,  60  loops  are  reckoned  to  alasu  Of  salt, 
the  measure  is  larger,  and  goes  by  lasts  and  barrels,  of  which  latter,  18  are  to  a  last, 
and  about  2i  tons  Liverpool  white  salt  produce  here  a  last. 


«  Riga  ells  make     1  yard. English 

^3      10.  Russian  arsh«ens 

5       . 4  Brabant  ells 

54      .  27  ells  Amsterdam 

12  Riga  feet  make  11  feet  English 


35       27  Flemish    ells    in. 

Amsterdam 
23      22  ells  Hamburg, 


♦  A  loop  is  reckoned  1 J  busliels. 
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List  of  Goods  imported  at  Riga,  in  1804. 


Alltua    .»    ^    «*.*.*.  Ibf. 
AnackandnMD  ....«•   bottles. 

Brandy,  Freiteh hhdt. 

Brinstooe •    ...  lbs. 

Bricks mil. 

CottODSy  printed ar^ 

Pique 

Chiiiti ' .    .  

Calico    .......  

Muslin 

Plush     ...•..,  

Fustian 

Smtinet  .     .    .    .    a    .    .  

'  Nankeen    ......  

Muslin  handkerchiefs     .    .  dox. 

Cotton  do. ........  

Clocks' pieces. 

Coals    ..........  lasts. 

Coffee lbs. 

Cheese,  common      • 

Parmesan   .^    .    .    *    .    , 

Corks 

Coppet 

Chocolate 

Fish,  herrings casks. 

stock-fish      .     .    .    ...    .lb. 

anchovies     .     .    .    .    .'    •    .  

Fruity  lemons  ••.••...     poods. 

oranses       .......  

do.  ScvUl . 

apples   ..,.,... 

pears 

plumbsj  dried      .....    lb. 

apples  and  pears  do.      »     .    .  

almonds 

raisins    .     .   -, 

currants 

capers   • — 

olives    ........  

*SS  •.    • t  

cherries 

Furniture rubles. 

Gluss,  window chests. 

Hops     .     ; lbs. 

Hardware  ...<.....    rubles, 
tin-plates  .     .     .     .     ,     sheets. 

wire-iro» lbs 

nails      .     ..  * 

scythes      . '  .     .     .     .     poods. 

Iiidigo .     .     .     .     iu  lbs. 

Lead 

shpt 

Lin<ui  ^ arsh. 

cambric         ......'.  

lawn,  French 

do.  handkerchief}*        ,     .     .  ~  ,  doz. 

Meati  salt .     .-   lbs. 

pork 

sausages     .......         . 

Oil,  ohve »  — — 

Florence 

Oysters auk. 

Paper .     reams. 

Pearl  burley  ........    ibs. 

grits. v.\\t%. 

Rice     . .  . ■.    .    .    lbs. 


470S5 

7754 

117 

9579 

.  4S0 
1193 
tl41 

59020 

12137 

10724 
3858 
1280 
1806 

12987 
138 

'  704 
834 

ai 

40S170 

242975 

1658 

22825 

18885 

680 

16370 

28497 

5147 

673635  II 

57225 

.  5475 

591 

329 

168749 

'     2488 

48230 

48653 

4709 

4527 

4688 

8452 

24005 

185 

80.533 

58610 

110585 

13797 

13255 

169010 

66'i6 

36899 

51452 

5066 

1087 

271 

136- 

4643 

5288 

3486 

50309 

8091 

126 

.1918 

143^88 

136" 

169U4 


Spice,ginger 

cinnamon   •    •    •     •    •    .    .  ^— — 

nutmegs     •    • 

ClOTSS    ........  • 

mace     .........  

pepper       ■ 

samron — 

cardaman  ••..«••    '■    ■" 

pimento ■ 

Saltpetre 

Salt,.Liverpool poods. 

rock    .........  

Portuguese  .......  — - 

French     , 

Spanish    .     .  . '.     ^    ,    .     .     .  

Lunehurg     .    .    .'.....    .   >  — 

Silk,  spun lbs. 

Silks '.....    rtibles. 

Soap .    .    .     .' lbs. 

Steel      .....*....  

Stockings,,  silk .........  doi. 

coaifnon ■ 

Sugarai  refined Ibs. 

mohsscs    ....'.....  -I — 

lutup    ..,...:...  

candj  .    -.-  .    .     .    .    .     . 

raw      »    •  i  •    •     •     •     •*.'► ' 

ayrup   .    .    •- 

Tiles      ....;......  mil. 

Tar  and  pitch  .    . -'  casks. 

Tea   . 

Tobacco,  canaster lbs. 

common     .  _i    .     •    .     .  

roH    ...'.:..     .  

rappee  . ' ;  — 

Tm — =^ 

Thread 

Toys  and  trinkets      .....    rablesi 

Watches poods. 

Wine^,  Spanish    .....    ........ hhda. 

Portuguese     ...,..'.  -: — 

Rhenish     ........  

Mosseh 

French 

WooUensi,  tammies.  ......  arsh. 

shalloons 

»«rge 

camblet«. ......  

cgiainancos   ....     .' 

baixe  . 

.  kecseymeres      .    .    ... 

cluths       ......  

everlasthigs       ....  

White-lead      ' :  .     .     .    lbs. 

Vinegar      .,..'..»...  hhds. 

Cbaropagna  .    .    .  , ;     ."  botTtCB. 

Vitnol  .s  .    I    ....  1.    ...  lbs. 

Foreign  Coin  im poised. 
Ducats  ........... 

Rix-idollajTS  alberts    ....... 

Total  vahie  imported    .    .    .     in. rubles 

Ships  arrived. 

British  .     .     .     ;     / 

Swedish*    .    •.     .'    .     .     ,     .     ^    . 

Prussian,    . 

•Danes    .     .     .     ^  ' 

Ilussian , 

Foreign  of  difierent  nations    .     .    .    - 


11759 
618 

'  231 
185 
123 

58210 

ser 

419 

9630 

5557 

345414 

126450 

159887 

19098 

319768 

71 

^486 

9631 

8621 

9604 

28 

404 

438028 

1037261 

583128 

64^71 

546794 

22152 

265 

13 

104 

333 

Ilf3l3 

52314 

4309 

6994 

27 

C864 

63 

501 

259 

117 

71 

3478 

345 

.     5706 

168. 

64 

1113 

28723 

5797 

16511 

884 

466854. 

661 

-  5546 

1^2 

io59b. 

1^6560 


2456287 


1  338 
;    201 

170 
I  153 
.    110 

181 


1153 


Google 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Of  the  different  Russian  Ports  in  the  Baltic^  Frederickshoin^  ^yf>wg$ 
Narva^  Revel^  Hapsal^  Arensburg^  Pemau^  WindaUy  and  lAebau^  with 
Details  of  their  Exports^  Imports^  and  general  Trade. — Of  the  Fron- 
tier Tradey  and  that  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea. 


THOUGH  the  Russian  trade  in  the  Baltic  is  chiefly  carried  on 
from  Petersburg  and  Riga,  yet  the  other  ports  are  all  partaking  of  the 
general  spirit  of  commerce  which  government  inspires  into  the  people. 
Tlieir  present  state  may  be  learnt  from  the  following  account. 

FREDERICKSHAM. 

The  river  Kymene  here  forms  the  boundary  betwixt  Russia  and 
Sweden,  as  before  observed.  It  is  now  a  fortified  town,  although 
only  a  small  village  when  taken  from  the  Swedes  by  the  Russians. 

Its  trade  was  always  trifling,  and  when  the  restriction  took  placeon 
the  exportation  of  deals  and  timber  in  general  it  experienced  a  check. 

Its  commercial  concerns  are  regulated  by  those  of  Petersburg, 
where  its  negotiations  and  money  concerns  are  transacted. 

The  following  years  will  shew  the  amount  of  the  trade  of  this  place. 

ExportSy  Imports^  ^c. 

Customs. 

.    9361 


.  10767 

WYBURG, 

Upon  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that 
name  and  a  fortified  town^  Jt  lay&  about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  from 
whence  is  a  very  intricate  navigation :  at  the  town  there  are  from  ten  to 


"Ships 

Years. 

Exporti. 

Imports. 

arrived. 

Rabies. 

RuUn- 

17     . 

1791 

.     34875 

.    39612 

—     . 

1798 

.    44129 

.  161492 

16     . 

1793 

.     31373 

.    27939 

19     . 

1794 

.     37307 

.    23543 

10     . 

1795 

.    a6018 

.     18500 

26     . 

1796 

.    68786 

.    30968 

Ships 

Yeats. 

Exports. 

Imports. 
Rabies. 

Customs 

arrired. 

Rubles. 

24     . 

1797 

.     62623 

.     27306 

.    7821 

14     . 

1798 

.    41273 

.     30426 

.  11161 

—     . 

1799 

.     15009 

.     14025 

.    2872 

18     . 

1800 

.     78358 

.     26809 

.  18183 

5     . 

1801 

.  134317 

.     11949 

.    6051 
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twelve  feet  depth  of  water,  bat  large  ships  must  remain  about  nine 
miles  below. 

Its  principal  trade  is  in  the  exportation  of  deals,  battens,  and  \rood; 
and  its  import,  salt  herrings,  '&c.  It  suffered  for  a  time  by  the  re- 
striction on  the  exportation  of  timber. 

Rs  negotiations  and'  money  transactions  are  done  at  Petersburg ; 
its  weights  and  measures  kvc  regulated  by  those  of  the  capital  in  all 
commercial  toncerns* 

The  following  will  shew  the  amount  of  the  trade  of  the  place,  and 
the  number,  of  ships. 

State  of  Exports  and  Imports^  ^. 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports.     Ships 

Of  which 

Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Ships  . 

Of  wHich 

Rubles. 

Eubles*   arrived. 

Engibh. 

Kuhles. 

Rubles. 

arrired* 

EfigHsh. 

1795  . 

70344  . 

113034   .   30 

.     22 

1801    . 

121402 

7 1607 

.  50 

.     24 

1796  . 

138159  . 

139310  .  73 

.     34 

1802  . 

171665 

82878 

.  64 

.     44 

1797  . 

154132  . 

95799  .  78 

.     34 

1803  . 

196583 

128545 

.  58 

.     63 

1798  . 

104625  . 

124967  .  02 

.     25 

1804  . 

917628 

.  59 

.  29 

1799  . 

16988  . 

25895  .  — 

•        " 

The  value  of  exports  last  year  in  wood  was  115,56Q  rubles. 

^  NARVA 

-^^    Is  situated  upon  the  river  Naroya,  about  nine  miles  from  its  mouth, 
which  falls  into  a  bay  in  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  where  is  a  bar  formed 

'  by  a  sand  ba,nk.  Large  ships  must  lay  at  anchor  in  the  roads  to  load 
and  unload  by  craft;  small  vessels,  drawing  seven  feet  water,  may  load 
near  the  town  ;  in  the  roadstead  is  tolerable  anchorage,*  except  when 
the  wind  is  northerly. 

This  place  was  one  of  the  Hans  Towns,  and  was  that  by  which  a 
part  of  their  trade  was  carried  on  to  Novgorod.  It  is  rendered 
famous  by  a  battle  betwixt  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  Peter  the 
Great,  of  Russia,  fought  in  its  vicinity,  aind  for  the  celebrated  water- 
fall, a  little  above  the  town.  -  In  the  centre  of  which  are  built  saw- 
mills for  manufacturing  deals  and  battens.  The  timber  is  floated  donvn 
the  river,  being  never  taken  out  of  the  water  till  it  comes  under  the 
very  teeth  of  tlie  saws. 

"*  In  the  year  1800,  when  an  embargo  was  laid  on  British  shipping  at  this  port,  many  cut 
their  cables  and  stood  out  to  sea,  which  provoked  the  emperor  so  much>  that  he  ordered  one 
ship,  secured  in  the  roads^  to  be.burnt^  which  was  accordingly  done. 
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The  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  interior  trade,  by  the  c^tar* 
ract  in  the  Narova  river  at  the  city,  and  likewise  by  the  bar  belov  it»' 
were  always  unfavourable  to  its  commerce;  however,  it  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable share  till  the  establishment  of  Petersburg  ;  but  no  sooner  .was 
the  foundation  of  that  city  laid,  (from  whence  it  is  about  105  miles,) 
than  it  lost  nearly  all  its  commercial  consequence. 

At  present,  its  principal  imports  arc  salt,  herrings,  sugar,  coft'ee, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles  of  trifling  importance,  for  its  own  con- 
sumption, and  the  limited  interior  trade. 

Its  principal  exports  are  now  almost  confined  exclusively  to  deals, 
battens,  and  balks,  and  a  little  flax  and  hemp. 

Their  bill-negotiations  are  all  transacted  at  Petersburg,  where  it 
w^ould  be  better  for  merchants  in  England  to  fix  a  credit,  than .  to  be 
drawn  upon  direct ;  for,  as  they  must  at  Narva  be  governed  by  the 
Petersburg  exchange,  where  they  send  their  bills  to  be  negotiated,  tliej 
fix  a  higher  rate  than  that  course,  in  order  to  indemnity  themselves 
in  case  of  a  rise  at  Petersburg.  Merchants  should  have  their  mone3r 
remitted  from  thence.  ,       ,  : 

Their  weights  were  shippounds,  lispounds,  and  pounds,  but  now  they 
are  falling  into  the  Pctei-sburj?  mode. 

Tlie  following  table  will  shew  the  amount  of  the  trade  of  each  year 
at  this  place. 


Y»»r«. 

Ship*. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

1789 

.Ro.  81487 

,  Ro 

.4*21872 

1797 

1790 

.  .  177302 

541274 

1798 

1791 

.  .  137631 

721375 

1799 

1792 

.  .  165196 

536966 

1800 

1793 

71 

.  .  102938 

238554 

1801 

1794 

139 

.  .  104935 

457315 

1802 

1795 

33 

.  .  11 1689 

321401 

1803 

1796 

79 

.  .  148526 

688138 

1804 

St.ips. 

107 


Imports. 

.Ro.121016 

.  150222 

.  61022 

. ,  101883 

.  11(3409 

.  101701 

.  156940 

.  43278 


Exportw 

Ro.  526784 
631439 
556540 
1130739 
807239 
765378 
924417 
627332 


REVEL, 

Supposed  to  be  founded  in  the  year  1219?  is  the  capital  of  the  go- 
vernment of  that  name,  situated  upon  the  south  shore  of  the  Gulph  of 
Finland,  about  260  miles  west  of  Petersburg. 

I'his  city  was  once  the  emporium  of  the  Hanseatic  League  for  the 

X  2 
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^  trade  to  Novgorod,  but  it  was  removed,  in  1558,  to  Narva.  Its  bar- 
bbur  ranks  amongst  tbe  first  in  the  gulph,  and  contains  the  only  go* 
vcmment  dock-yard  for  laying  up  the  ships  of  war,  except  Cronstadt. 

"^  There  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  near  the  town  for  the  largest  ships, 

^which  may  work  into  the  roads  with  almost  any  wind.     Revel,  too,  has 

this  advantage  over  most  of  the  Baltic  ports ;  that,  when  they  are  choak- 

ed  up  with  floating  ice,  or  fast  altogether  by  it,  its  harbour  is  not  so  soon 

frozen,  on  account  of  having  no  fresh  water  river  falling  into  it,  and  ha- 

^  ving  a  sufficient  depth  of  water'.  From  these  advantages,  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  vessels,  with  cargoes  intended  for  Petersburg,  put  into  Revel; 
and,  when  the  winter  sets  in,  they  have  their  merchandize  conveyed  by 
sledge-way,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  to  Petersburg,  Mosco,  or  other  places. 
There  is  a  considerable  trade  at  Revel.  In  the  year  1790,  the 
amount  of  the  duties  on  imports  amounted  nearly  to  four  millions.  In 
theyearl798,  about  200  ships  arrived,  chiefly  loaded  with  merchandize 
for  the  interior,  very  few  procured  back  freight :  indeed,  as  the  princi- 
pal export  is  com,  unless  there  is  a  demand  from  some  of  the  European 
markets,  the  trade  must  be  limited  in  that  article.  The  restrictions 
issuied  in  1793>  diminished  the  import  trade  throughout  Russia,  parti- 
cularly at  this  place.  The  new  tariff',  in  1797,  gave  also  a  considerable 
check,  and  reduced  it  the  following,  and  second  year  after,  very  low 
indeed,  compared  to  former  years,  and  to  what  it  is  at  present. 

As  Revel  has  no  interior  navigable  communication,  grain  is  chiefly^ 
brought  to  market  in  winter  by  sledge-way,  or  by  ordinary  land-car- 

^  riage,  when  they  cannot  have  that  advantage.*  The  grain  shipped  from 
this  place  is  chiefly  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal,  the  southern  markets, 
and  Holland  ;  to  the  latter  place  for  the  distilleries.  Very  little  grain,, 
from  its  inferior  quality,  is  at  any  period  shipped  to  Great  Britain. 

Lubec  enjoys  a  considerable  share  of  the  trade  of  this  place,^ 
having  nearly  one-half,  and  nearly  monopolized  the  whole  carrying 
trade.  ,  By  fixing  high  freights  there,  it  induced  some  of  the  Revel 
merchants  to  build  a  few  ships,  and  one  house  even  in  1779  had  six  ^ 
this  was  the  cause  of  reducing  tlie  rates. 

*  Sledge-ways  and  land-carriagc  are  different,  the  one  alluding  to  tbe  mode  ia  winter,  and 
the  other  in  summer. 
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This  road,  or  anchorage,  at  this  place  has  deep  water ;  but  the  most  - 
commodious  harbour  is  one,  formerly  called  Rogherwick,  but  now  Baltic 
Port,  situated  about  35  miles  west  of  Revel,  where  ships  sometimes 
meet  with  good  shelter,  and  it  is  capable  of  being  made  one  of  the 
best  ports  for  men  of  war  in  the  Baltic. 

At  Revel,  many  of  the  old  customs  prevail,  but  their  moneys,  weights, 
and  measures,  may  be  considered  the  same  as  at  Petersburg,  where, 
or  at  Riga,  they  must  have  their  bills  negotiated,  and  from  either  or 
both  places  receive  their  money;  the  same  advantages  may  be  derived 
here  as  those  which  have  been  mentioned  at  Narva. 


* 

J 


The  Nations  which  have  imparted  or  exported  here^  in  1804,   are- 


Imports.        EiportSb 

ImfMirts.        Expoits« 

Deninmrk 

Ko.   59957  Ro.  11J537    .  . 

Lisbon    . 

.  Ro.    Ro.    14255 

Lobec   . 

.     .  798619    .  .     78794     .  . 

Roetoc  . 

.     .      .  .      677f 

Sweden 

.    .     54443     .  .     57688     .  . 

England 

.    .  75t990    .  .    

Holland 

.    .       90ir    .  .^  13794    .  . 

Fnmce  . 

.     .      S3J0    ..    

FOTtUj^l 

Proins 

Spain 

Rubles 


Importa.  Eiportfc 

Ro.  12410  Ro.  

.  .   535f  .  .  

.  .   4501  .  .  


1700619 


28340 


The  Exports  of  Revel  are  chiefly  in  Grainy  which  were^  in  ChetwertSy, 

rSOl  180«^  1803 


Wheat 
Rye  • 
Barley 


897     ....     •       414 

186^4     .     •     .     .     .  35477 

304 19 


1038 

18684 

1M6 


The  Amount  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  in  the  following  Years  were}. 


C- 


Tears. 
1793 
1794 
1793 
1796 
1797 
1798 


Ships 
arrived. 
.  71  . 
.  90  . 
.  70  . 
.  155  . 
.  118    . 


Exports. 
109897 
152000 
417349 

.  657468 
359533 

,  346589 


Imports. 
1477260 
1747403 
1765294 
1887979 
1506814 
1046234 


Customs.      Years. 


Ships 
arrired. 


297023 

1799     .  . 

259723 

1801     .  . 

250876 

1802     .  . 

270930 

1803    .  . 

207773 

1804     .  . 

106779 

Exports. 
417108 
313955 
341826 
307665 
283840 


Imports. 
795775 
1106959 
1417697 
2214789 
1700619 


Customs^ 
68651 
136109 
140006 
308855- 
485^39 


HAPSAL.. 

This  is  a  small  place  at  the  west  side  of  the  government  of  Revel, 
jiist  turning  round  out  of  the  gulph  of  Finland,  or  rather  betwixt  the 
continent  and  the  Isle  of  Dago. 

What  little  business  is  done  here  is  chiefly  with  Sweden,  Lubec,  and 
Holland,  in  eight  or  ten  small  vessels  annually,  which,  on  account  of 
a  sand  bank,  cannot  come  within  two  miles  of  the  town. 

Its  ♦  trade  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  grain  from  the  govern-- 


*  The  monej-traiisactioiis^a&d  negotiad<Hi»are  chiefly  done  ai  Riga« 
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nient  of  Revel,  and  tlie  Island  of  Dago,  its  imports  are  principally  by 
way  of  Revel,  , 

In  the  year  1773  and  1777,  its  trade  amounted  to,  in  imports,  17,598 
rubles ;  in  exports,  17^500,  .     /    • 

In  the  year  1797,  arrived  five  ships: — Imports,  12,536  rubles;  ex- 
ports, 9,096. 

ARENSBURG. 

Tiie  capital  of  the  island  of  Oesel,  which  is  reckoned  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Revel.  The  trade  of  this  place  is  chiefly  earned  on  by  Lu- 
bee,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  in  small  vessels,  of  which  from  20  to  30 
arrive  annually;  and  they  must  anchor  at  about  five  miles  from  the 
town,  at  a  place  called  the  Kettle;  their  cargoes  are  loaded  and  un- 
loaded by  small  craft  or  prams,  to  and  from  the  town. 

The  trade  of  this  island  is  chiefly  in  grain,  producing  annually  for 
exportation  1000  to  1400  lasts  of  rye  and  barley,  (principally  the 
former)  and  some  little  wheat.  The  quality  of  the  rye  is  reckoned 
nearly  equal  to  that  shipped  from  Riga,  and  the  barley  superioiv 

Its  trade  on  the  average  returns  from  1774  to  1777,  for  one  year,  was, 
imports,  17,758  ritbles ;  exports,  33,895.  In  the  yC^r  1797,  so  much 
had  their  agriculture  and  industry^  improved,  that  29  vessels  sailed 
from  this  port,  and  the  trade  was  in  imports,  30,266  rubles ;  exj>orts, 
111,678. 

It  is  the  custom  in  this  island  for  tlie  farmers  to  pay  their  rents  on 
the  1st  of  March;  at  which  time  there  is  a  general  settlement  made  of 
all  their  accounts,  for  paying  mortgages,  bonds,  promissory  notes,  and 
interest.  To  meet  their  respective  engagements  at  this  period,  their 
produce  is  all  sold,  cither  for  ready  money,  or, to  be  paid  for  on  tluit 
day  tliroughont  the  island;  at  least  by  those  whose  necessities  make 
it  expedient;  so  that  the  best  time  for  making  purchases  there  is 
before  the  1st  of  March.  .  , 

Of  what  little  hemp  or  flax  is  bought,  the  payments,  cither  the 
whole  or  part,  are  made  in  Decembcj'  and  January,  though  some- 
4iines  on  the  1st  of  March.  The  negotiation  of  their  bilk  and  mo- 
ney transactions  are  chiefly  done  at  Riga,  and  from  Pernau,  to  make  ad- 
vantage in  the  exchange,  the  same  system  as  al  Revel,  applies  here. 
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PERNAU 

Is  situated  in  the  government  of  Riga,  on  an  arm  in  the  N.  E.  of  the 
Gulph  of  Livonia;  the  town  stands  upon  the  river  Ternava,  which 
there  falls  into  the  Bay.  Vessels  drawing  not  more  than  six  feet  water 
can  come  up  to  the  city,  but  those  of  a  larger  size  must  lay  in  the 
roads,  from  one  to  two  miles  below  the  town,  and  have  their  cargoes 
loaded  or  unloaded  by  small  craft. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  make  the  communication  perfectly  navi- 
gable betwixt  the  Peipus  Lake  and  this  port. 

The  produce  exported  from  Pemau  js  chiefly  brought  by  sledge-way^ 
and  consists  principally  of  grain ;  about  2500  lasts  of  rye,  barley,  and' 
oats,  are,  during  the  winter,  stored  in  proper  T^arehouses ;  and,  in  years 
of  a  plentiful  crop,  sometimes  they  have  exported  near  6000  lasts  of 
those  three  articles,  and  not  more  than  200  lasts  of  wheat,  which,  as  well' 
as  the  hemp  and  flax,  and  other  articles,  in  their  qualities  are  not 
reckoned  equal'  to  those  from  Riga  or  Petersburg,  and  it  is  certain  they 
do  not  clean  it  so  well. 

All  goods,  however,  for  exportation,  sudi  as  flax,  hemp,  wax,, 
and  linseed  ;  and  herrings  imported,  are  examined.  They  export,  of 
standard  deafe,  annually  about  350,000  fathoms,-  each  fathom  six  fee€ 
English. 

They  liave  hcra  Marienburg  clean  and  cut  flax,  risten  three-bands, 
flax  codillc,  good  and  ordinary  Russia  and  Livonia  pass  hemp,  of 
sowing  linseed  about  4000  barrels,  and  for  crushing  about  1000  lasts,  are 
annually  exported:  the  former  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  sworn 
brackers,  who  are  likewise  again  under  the  control  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  place,  and  punishable  for  any  neglect  of  duty. 

There  are  annually  employed  from  70  to  100  sail  of  ships  of  different 
nations  from  Pernau,  amongst  which  are  genemlly  from  12  to  20  Eng- 
lish ;  seven  vessels  belong  to  owners  at  Pemau,  and  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  Lubec  trade ;.  the  remainder  belong  to  the  S'^vedes  and 
Dutch. 

Tliis  port  formerly  had'  its^  share,  like  Revel;  in  the  import  trade, 
but  the  regulations  of  1797  and  of  1799  put  an  end  to  it :  prohibited 
goods,  when  found,  are  confiscated,  and  the  owner  is  obliged  to  pay 
the  amount  in  value,  besides  a  penalty  for  the  offence. 
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Their  money  accounts  are  kept  in  silver  rubles  and  copecks,  and 
their  purchases  paid  for  in  silver  money,  also  in  copper  and  bank  as- 
signations, but  at  a  fluctuatihg  agio  firom  30  to  50  per  cent, 
They  draw  on  London  at  three  months. 

Hamburg  at  sixty-five  days  date. 
Amsterdam  ditto ; 

They  send  their  drafts  for  negotiation  either  to  Petersburg  or  Riga, 
•chiefly  the  latter  place,  and  receive  specie,  on  account  of  the  greater 
abundance  found  there ;  but  it  would  be  more  advantageous  for  the 
merchants  to  have  their  money  drawn  in  at  Petersburg  or  Riga,  at  the 
exchange  of  the  day,  and  specie  sent ;  on  account  of  the  higher  rate 
the  merchants  at  Pemau  must  fix  to  cover  themselves  against  the  chance 
of  any  loss  by  a  rise  at  Riga ;  and,  if  a  fall,  it  is  so  much  more  advan- 
tageous to  them,  and  consequent  loss  to  the  Biitish  merchant. 

The  weights  are  of  the  same  denomination  as  at  Riga ;  100  lb.  is  reck- 
/)ned  92lb.  English.  The  last,  for  grain,  contains  48  loops  Riga  measure, 
which  is  calculated  to  produce  90  bushels  Winchester,  when  it  is  cal- 
iculated  to  contain  2178  cubic  inches. 

The  salt  measure  is  rather  larger  than  that  of  Riga ;  3i  tons  of  Liver- 
pool rock  salt  they  reckon  one  last ;  and  22  or  3  tons  of  white  salt  is 
also  reckoned  one  last. 

The  exportation  and  importation  were  in  the  following  years :  The 
average  betwixt  the  years  1773  and  1777  was,  the  former  Rubles  187,732 
— and  the  latter  73934;  and  in  the  following  years,  except  the  last, 
will  be  seen  the  increase. 


Ships 
arrived 


43 

66 

81 

118 

112 


61 


Y'rs. 


do 
o 


789  d 
90  do 


1788 

17 

17: 

1791 

1792 

1793  d 

1794d 

1795 

1796ldo 

1797  do 

1798  do 


1799 
1804 


R< 


do 

do 

o 

o 

do 


do 
do 


Exports. 


Imports. 


508920 
447889 
378634 
382855 
433505 
189131 
334800 
357610 
768OO4 
729698 

6656I6 
64124 


968OO 

107408 

241856 

1399342 

2354360 

899615 

926474 

1275409 

1637889 

932800 

510990 
142300 


Customs, 


356882 


SSO9O6 
239096 


99776 
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Account  of  Ooods  imported  at  Pernau,  1804. 

Rubles. 

Cottons 2800 

Linens 3500 

Silks     .-,..,;....  11900 

Woollens 13000 

-Hardvare.     ..•....,  2200 

Salt,  English . 2^000 

Herrings 10100 

Suwrs 17000 

Coffee  .    ...     i     ....     ,  s600 

5Paper 2800 

Tobacco 1500 

Clocks^  watches^  &c 1800 

Wine,  brandy,  and  rum    ....  23800 

Frait 8500 

Rice  and  pearl  barley 2500 

Spice 500 

Porcelain,  8cc 800 

Mathematical  Instruments,  &c.     .  igoo 

Books,  &c ^     .  700 

Drugs,  &c 6400 

Total 142300 


Account  of  Goods  expotic^romPemau,  1804.     ' 

Rubles. 

Corn  and  brandy     ......  6500 

Flax 547044 

Ditto  codille  ........  8000 

Corn 26500 

Hemp 27000 

Wood ;     .     .     .  11300^ 

Shamoy  leather 550 

Sowing  linseed 10000 

Sail  cloth 260 

Tea 40 

Wax,  yellow s660 

Sundries 33045 

Total    ......       67S899 


Customs  collected  on  Exports  and  Imports, 
Rubles  99770  43j. 

Ships. arrived  in  all  61 

sailed  ...  59 


COURLAND. 

WINDAU 

Stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  which  runs  into  Cour- 
land,  but  is  not  navigable  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  floating 
timber  down,  in  the  export  of  which  its  trade  chiefly  consists.  In  the 
two  following  years  the  trade  of  this  port  stood  thus  : 

Imported.  Exported.  Customs. 

1796  arrived  69  ships Ro  104628 642471 25346 

1797 53,       ^  —         92774 299993 22148 

For  other  piirticulars  see  Liebau^  the  principal  sea-port  of  the  province. 

LIEBAU,  ' 

Although  it  has  no  interior  communication,  either  by  navigable  rivers 
or  canals,  it  is  nevertheless  the  principal  port  or  place  of  trade  in 
Courland,    Vessels  drawing  from  10  to  12  feet  Eoglish  measure  can 
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at  all  times  pass  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Heavy  gales  of 
south-we^  wind  will  sometimes  accumulate  the  sand  on  it,  which  is 
again  taken  away  by  the  current,  arising  from  the  springs  in  the  lake 
and  the  small  rivulet  which  runs  into  it.  . 

The  harbour  of  Xiebau,  though  it  may  now  be  called  a  lake,  was 
formerly  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  it  was  only  in  the  year  1680  that  ita  form- 
ation was  begun  by  sinking  prams  filled  with  stones :  an  annual  re- 
venue  was  raised  to  complete  this  work  by  the  then  dukes  of  Courland, 
sometimes  amounting  to  near  40,000  dollars,  but  afterwards  it  was 
chiefly  applied  to  other  purposes,  leaving  but  sufficient  to  keep  the 
harbour  in  repair,  which  is  still  attended  with  some  expense. 

Vessels  which  cannot  run  into  the  harbour  must  lay  in  the  roadsf^ 
one  to  two  English  miles  below  it,  where  they  are  loaded  or  unloaded 
by  craft. 

These  roads  are  much  exposed  to  winds  in  nearly  all  directions :  the 
road  has  good  anchoring  ground,  yet  the  bottom  is  stony,  from  which 
ships'  cables  will  sufier  in  boisterous  weather. 

The  city  of  Liebau  has  drawn  its  articles  of  exportation  from  all  the 
adjacent  provinces  under  the  Russian  dominions  since  1795,  when  it  be- 
came subject  to  it ;  since  then  it  appears  not  to  have  had  so  much  trade : 
indeed  the  facilities  given  to  the  other  Russian  ports,  by  inland  navi- 
gation, makes  it  unfavourable  to  Liebau,  which  cannot  avail  of  water 
communication  to  other  places,  but  carries  on  its  trade  by  land  car- 
riage, or  in  winter  by  sledge-way,  as  far  as  from  150  to  200  English  miles 
distance.  The  lake,  or  harbour,  serves  only  to  convey  wood  for  build- 
ing, firing,  and  other  domestic  purposes,  having  no  exportation  in 
that  branch,  which  is  chiefly  at  Windau. 

It  wiir  appear  that  the  trade  of  Liebau  was  formerly  more  consider- 
able, befor<3  it  came  under  the  Russian  government,  both  in  imports 
and  exports ;  indeed,  its  situation  at  that  time  betwixt  Russia  and 
Prussia  was  found  prejudicial  to  both  Memel  and  Riga,  as  well  to  the 
commerce  of  the  two  governments,  from  the  clandestine  trade  carried 
on.  The  conveniences  of  warehouses,  both  for  foreign  and  their  own 
trade,  and  the  reasonable  charges  were  a  great  encouragement. 

The  common  rate  of  storage  of  corn  is  about  10  ferdings  per  last;  and 
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hexhp,'  flat,  and  other  articles,  which  pass  through  the  scale,  are  4 
ferdings  per  sfaippound. 

There  is  some  shipping  belonging  to  the  native  merchants  of  this 
place,  from  50,  80,  to  100  corn  lasts  each,  which  are  well  adapted  for 
the  harbour,  and  chiefly  employed  to  Lubec  and  other  Baltic  ports. 

We  shall  give  an  account  of  the  general  exportation  in  1803,  and 
also  the  importation  of  that  year  into  and  from  Liebau,  which  will  be 
found  to  consist  of  such  articles  as  are  chiefly  from  Riga,  with  the  except 
tionofwood.  The  sowing  linseedisreckoned  good,  and  the  crushing  seed  ' 
productive  in  oil.   The  flax,  however,  from  that  place  is  not  so  much  es-  j 
teemed  in  England,  but  is  better  adapted  for  the  Portugal  and  Spanish 
markets.   Hemp  is  chiefly  what  is  called  Pass,  which  has  a  strong  staple,  ^ 
but  not  so  well  cleaned  as  that  from  Riga,  although  they  are  now  im- 
proving in  both  respects.  Holland  has  the  principal  share  of  the  corn- 
trade  of  this  place;  the  quality  of  its  rye  is  considered  particularly  pro- 
ductive in  their  distilleries.   It  is  only  in  scarce  and  dear  years  that  any 
grain  is  exported  from  thence  to  England :  a  good  deal  of  grain  is  exported 
from  hence  to  the  southern  markets,  on  account  of  its  being  prepared  to 
bear  the  voyage  better  than  that  from  Dantzic,  and  many  other  ports. 

They  have  sworn  brackers  here,  under  nearly  the  same  regulations  as 
at  Riga,  for  the  hemp,  flax,  some  other  articles  exported,  and  for 
herrings  imported ;  and  all  bargains  are  made  through  the  medium  of 
«wom  brokers,  who  are  recommended  by  the  merchants,  and  after- 
wards, if  they  are  approved,  confirmed  in  the  appointment  by  the 
magistrates. 

The  Dutch  formerly  engrossed  the  greatest  share  of  the  trade  of  this 
place,  but  now  the  English  have  lately  embarked  morein  it:  perhaps  this 
was  first  occasioned  by  the  war,  in  which  the  Dutch  commerce  has  suffered 
so  much,  and  by  the  interruption  of  their  communication  with  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  latter  cause  has  induced  them  to  import  considerable 
quantities  of  salt  from  Liverpool,  which  they  used  to  have  from  Ter- 
revegia,  Ivica,  Trappani,  Caglaiari,  AUematte,  and  St.  Ubes,  which 
they  reckon  the  best ;  the  next,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  St.  Lucar,  Ivica,  and 
AUcant.- — Fishery-salt  fetches  six  and  seven  rixdoUars  more  than  fine 
white  salt. 
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All  duties  or  customs  are  now  the  same  here  as  throughout  the  other 
ports  of  Kussia,  and  are  paid  in  bank-notes  at  a  fixed, value;  but  the 
charges^  &c.  of  less  consequence^  are  paid  in  Alberts  rixdoUars,  and 
smaller  silver. 

All  merchandize,  orf  which  the  duties  have  been  duly  paid  at  the 
custom-house  here,  are  afterwards  free  throughout  the  whole  empire. 

Their  books  and  accounts  are  kept  the  same  way  as  at  Riga»  in  AI^ 
berts  rixdollars,  and  ferdings,  or  grosh ;  four  orts  (or  quarts)  make  one 
Alberts  dollar,  and  eighty  ferdings  the  same  value. 

All  bargains  for  merchandize  are  made  in  Alberts  dollars;  no  other 
coin  is  here  in  circulation,  except  Dutch  specie  dollars^  passing  by  the 
name  of  Alberts  dollars ;  these  are  imported  either  immediately  from 
Holland  or  Konigsburg.  The  old  style  is  here  continued,,  and  they 
draw  on 

London^  at  three  months  date^  m  pounds  sterling*. 
Amsterdam,  at  forty-one  or  seventy-two  days  date,  in  Hollands  currency^ 
Hamburg,  at  thirty,  forty-five,  and  sixty-five  days  date,  in  Hamburg  Banco,  in 
much,  the  same  way  as  Riga. 

Their  bills  are  sent  for  negotiation  principally  to  Konigsburg,  re- 
ceiving specie  in  return;  sometimes  to  Riga,  for  which  generally  li  per 
cent,  is  allowed  for  commiss^n,  brokerage,  postage,  &c.  For  the 
fluctuations  of  exchange,,  the  merchants  of  this  place  naturally  are  go- 
verned in  fixing  a  sufficient  high  rate  to  coyer  all  risks,  although  it  will 
sometimes  be  against  them.. 

Here  the  same  weights  and  measures  are  used  as  those  at  Riga ;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  one  last  of  rye,  Liebau  measure,,  contains  48, 
loops,  that  of  Riga  only  45 ;  other  kinds  of  grain  are  the  same. 

Salt  2J  to  3  tons,  or  115.to  12Q  bushels  from  Uverpoolj, makes  1  last  here., 

6  salm  of  Trappani  andCagliari 1  ditto. 

4j  movy  at  St.  Ubes .,   .     .  1  ditto* 

4i  movy  at  Lisbon 1. ditto. 

%    1  last  at  Cadiz      ..........    .,   .......     ..|  ditto... 

12  herring  barrels  of  coaW 1  ditto.^ 

The  first  year  of  the  trade  of  Liebau  under  th0  Russiau  government- 
was 

Ships.  Yesrs.                          Imports..                              Ejrportt«.  €ustoini. 

267  ..  1796  ....  958,681  ...  €,231,420  ..  159,388 

268  ..  1797  ...  904,42«  ..  1,825,621  ..  222>951' 
€62  ..  1803  .M.  875^4(f3  ..  2,310,697  •.    
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ACCOUNT 
of  the  Exportation  of  tlu  principal  Product  from  Lie^m,  in  1905: 


poods.  230 

decks  709 

14488 

.  678 

55  poods  181b 


190 


Beeswax   • 

Tufted  ildiis 

bucks 
calves 
neats 
Flax  of  the  best  sort 
second  do 
tlurd  do  130,^6 
B\itter       .  5144 

Soap,  Rassia    .  .    — 

Beef,  salted  .  .     146 

liare  skins,  white    '.  ^  — 

grey-    .     '        .    2fO 
Hemp  of  tbe  third  8ort>  32976  pds.  41b. 
Feathers 

commoo  goose     639  pds.  lib. 
down     ,  .     —        — 

quiiis.  .  .    853^0  ps. 

fiail-doCh    .  .  •     — --*- 


34 
11 
«3 

30 
decker 


Linseed  for  crushing    .    . 
of  the  iii£inor  kind 


Hempseed 
Tobacco  ia  lotves- 
Grain 

wheat.  . 
rye      . 
barley    * 
oats    . 
pease 
Linseed  for  sowing 
Exported  in  tt^e  spring  • 
To  Bremi  Q  ■ 
England 
Swedea 
Lubec     » 
Stettin  - 


741  lasU 
730' 


180  lasU  9  Ips. 
d09pds.38ib. 

994  last  -4ps. 
58iS5       28 
4835.       8 
927        30 
4&         3 


5297  BMTeb 
24 
28 
102 


]  In  die  Aataam, 
To  Holland 
England 
Swede* 
Lubec 


lOObftlMli^ 
.    24 

.  409 
1460 


Total  1993 

Tbe  valile  of  ti^  whole  ^ 

cxportations  aiuoants 

to       .        .        .     2^19,07  ruble»« 
The  nerober  of  ships  and 

vessels  sailed  from  the 

iMcboiUj  Are  •       foreign  •  .    .  f<7 
Native   .    •      15 

Wal    262r 


Total  5411 


ACCOUNT 

of  the  principal  JtHicl^s  of  In^ortution  into  Liebau  in  1805;. 


Cotton,  raw        •        , 

13  pds.  101b. 

Spicery,  oris  root 

10  pds.  34  lb. 

anchovy '    ^    '    ..  14*  pds.  20». 

yarn    . 

58           1 

cumin        . 

.48-      28 

-Salt  petre  •       .           »   •      11        30 

I^»er,  foli»  paper      . 

.    132  reams 

Pruits, 

Sugar,  refined      .      ..  .  5246        — 

letter  paper  . 

87 

lemons    . 

.    408  boxes 

melasses    .        .  3773        21 

Wine,  French   . 

435  hds. -Sank. 

Cltina  oranges 

58 

candy  .            . .    586        36  • 

Spanish     . 

53         3 

oranges 

.      10 

inloave»    .        .950        20  * 

'  Portuguese     . 

—        — 

apples    . 

.  60  barrels 

syrup     .            .836        35 

Rhenish     . 

25          4 

lemon-juice    . 

.    20hds. 

Salt,  Portuguese  .      .      979  last  13 
French    .            .     274          6 

Champaign  . 

.    891  bottles 

Dried  ^uits, — prunes 

1492  pds.  38  lb. 

Burgandy 

.    t$t 

raisins 

1280        — 

Eaglisif       .  .        .585        It 

Waters,  Sf  iltser,  &c. 

2716 

almonds    . 

534        11 

Luneburg  .         .      —          — 

Jdestarckseed     . 

34  pds.  231b. 

% 

.94-       15 . 

Cheese,  Putchand  English  342  pds.  321b. 

Logwood,  Femarobuck 

286        34 

currents    • 

223        27 

drimstone    .            .             90         13 

Gainer  redwood  43        20      | 

ohesnats 

.     •—        — 

Lead            .            .          631          17 

logwood 

5^6        34 

olives    . 

.   47       'SB 

SmaUshot                        .  655         27 

iicon  W»wi^— scjythes 

.       20,400  pes. 

capers 

25        37 

Steel                        .           102           3 

white  plate    .      57  casks  | 

Rice     .        .         . 

1185          7 

Tobaceo  in  rolls  .            .   756        7- 

nails     . 

135  pds.  16  lb. 

Pearl  beriey     . 

538        20 

Oysters            .                     104  barreU 
Vmegarod cyder.  4.      225hds.5anli 

needle  wire  258      25       | 

Clotl^  ine.  .        . 

.  2361  aisheens 

Lime,  slaked 

54  last 

coarse    . 

12069 

Hops                                  .     183  poods 

unslaked  < 

2 

Bayi      .        .  .      ^    . 

216ai- 

Tern                        .            .  

Coffee    . 

2373  pds.  71b. 

Lemon,  and  orange  peel 

-316  pds.  lib. 

Chocolate            •            .     4  pds.  14  lb. 

Clinkers 

157000  pieces 

Dyer's-wool 

.    141          1 

Woollen  yam    .                           17  1b. 
Sewmg  silk    .            .        .    5  pds.  9  lb. 

iSeT 

.    4150a 

indigo    . 

.  37        23 

Whetstones,  conunon .  . 

500 

Sago    .        .      ^      . 

39          7 

OU          .            .            .    362       32 

fipicery. 

Soap,  Venice 

.19        2f 

Rape  oil         .            .      .    66       10 

)epper      . 
Jfcnglishspy:^.. 

42#  pds.  38Ib. 

Drugs      .        .  ,      .  . 

.604        -r.     . 

rhe  value  of  the  whole 

156         18 

rMeat  smoke     . ,      . 

•    52        — 

Iibportation   amounts 

mace 

.      1         17^ 

Gun  powder 

— .        -^ 

to                           •       875,493iobh)» 

nntmeg  .  . 

.     1         28 

Quicksilxer 

.3        12     • 

Ve«eli  arrtf  ed»^ 

saffron   . 

-.         28 

Copper       . 

— .        — 

Foreign  .  .  247 

cinnamon  • . 

..!       36 

Brass 

8      — 

Native  .  .      14 

cloves 

.    —        27 

wire  , 

•  —    — - 

gmger,  iwlrite 

255        11 

Tish,  Dutch  herring    . 

.     21  barrels 

Total  261: 

bnprn. 

8^          5 

1     .    Swedish,   . 

651iasti9do 
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Of  the  Russian  Frontier  Trade,  betzpixt  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas. 

To  fonn  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  general  trade  of  European 
Russia,  we  shall  shew  its  commerce  by  land,  and  the  rivers  on  the 
frontiers  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey ;  giving  the  particulars  of 
each,  to  form  a  complete  chain  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and 
from  thence  to  that  of  the  Black  Sea ;  a  description  of  which  will  like* 
wise  follow. 

In  the  year  1797*  the  trade  of  Russia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Prussia  and 
Austria,  was  as  follows : 


PRUSSIAN  FRONTIERS. 


* 

Importation. 

Kabla*. 

Exportation. 

RaUet. 

Preborou     . 

68,968 

.  .     466,419 

Jurburg 

.      179,871 

.  .      126,861 

Grodno 

4«,693 

.  .      235,524 

Brezecz 

58,807 

.  .       104,517 

Jalowka 

.      116,340 

.  .'      44,945 

Pelaogen 

.  .       42,167 

51,936 

FuMk 

.  .       78,781 

9,770 

Stai^in 

6i,aoo 

12,137 

Total  .  648,831  1,051,911 


AUSTRIAN  FROl^IERS. 


Importation. 

Rflblet. 

Exportation. 

Rabies. 

Radzivil 
Volotshinsk 
Volodimir 
Hussjatin 

.  .       522,157 

.  .       358,078 

14,163 

15,058 

.  •     201/)75 
.  .      65,688 
.  .     314,441 
.  .       10,889 

Total 


909>458 


592,094 


in  the  year  1802,  the  amount  of  the  inland  trade,  at  the  frontier 
places  on  the  side  of  Prussia  and  Austria  together,  has  increased  to 
amount  in  value  in  imports  to  ro.  10,572,345,  exports  4,487>995. 

The  inland  trade,  at  the  frontiers  on  the  side  of  Turkey  in  1797  and 
1802,  was  as  follows, 


Jampol 
Ihibotsar 
Schwanez 
Mohileff 


TURKISH  BORDERS. 

Importation. 

.      ro.  1,191,087 

994,398 

15,321 

2,682 


Total  .     .  2,203,489 


And  in  1802  it  amottoted  to    2,47 1,867 


Exportation. 

ro.  126,032 
83,193 
20,109 
13,458 

242,794 

779,064 
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CHAP.  viir. 

Of  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azoph. --Their  Ports. —  Their  Trade.— 
Short  History  and  present  State. — Ships  employed  in  the  Coasting 
Trade  on  those  Seas. — Of  Odessa^  its  Foundation^  Localities^  rapid 
RisCy  and  present  State. — Table  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  by  Way 
of  those  Seas. — Trade  of  those  Seas  with  Turkey. — Turkey  Trade 
with  England  by  Means  of  the  Black  Sea. 

THIS  sea  lies  betwixt  Europe  and  Asia,  ainl  may  be  said  to  be 
near  the  centre  of  the  great  continent ;  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by 
the  Crimea  and  Russia,  Georgia  and  Circassia  on  the  east,  Natoli 
and  Asia  Minor  on  the  south,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  a.nd  Bessarabia  on 
the  west.  It  communicates  with  the  sea  of  Azoph  by  a  small  strait^ 
called  Yenikale,  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Crimea,  on  which  are 
placed  the  strong  fortresses  of  Kertsch  and  Yenikale,  which  command 
it.  The  river  Don  falls  into  the  Azoph,  and  the  considerable  rivers  of 
the  Dnieper,  Bong,  Dniester,  and  the  great  Danube,  fall  into  the 
Black  Sea,  which  communicates  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Dar- 
danelles, out  of  which  sets  a  pretty  strong  current ;  on  which  a<:count 
vessels  are  frequently  detained  a  considerable  time,  or  till  a  westerly 
breeze  starts,  before  they  can  get  into  the  Black  Sea. 

This  sea  will  furnish  those  articles^  through  the  Dardanelles,  whicb 
England  receives  by  the  Baltic ;  therefore  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea 
can  -never  be  one  to  be  cultivated  by  this  country :  the  voyage  through 
the  Marmora  into  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  will  occupy  nearly  as 
long  a  period  as  one  to  Madras ;  and  so  long  as  the  facilities  are  pro- 
moted, to  convey  the  produce  by  the  interior  canals  to  the  rivers  falling 
into  the  Baltic,  there  never  can  be  a  trade  carried  on  from  Great 
Britain  direct;  her  manufactures  being  in  small  compass  and  of  greater 
value,  will  too  be  conveyed  by  the  way  of  the  Baltic.  Indeed,  when 
the  canals  of  the  interior,  communicating  with  that  sea,  are  com- 
pleted. Great  Britain  might  carry  on  her  Turkey  trade  through  that 
channel  in  time  of  war,  rather  than  the  circuitous  one  through  the 
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Mediterranean,  loaded  with  heavy  freights  and  high  insurance,  besides 
^detention  for  convoy. 

Though  Great  Britain  cannot  derive  any  benefit  from  the  local  situ- 
vation  of  the  Black  Sea  direct,  yet  some  few  observations  naturally 
arise  on  the  subject,  which  are  not  a  little  interesting  in  many  points 
of  view. 

As  Russia  extends  in  civilization  and  refinement,  her  wants  will  in- 
crease, and  her  commerce  extend;  the  soil  and  climate  around  this  sea 
will  derive  every  assistance  from  so  great  a  power,  and  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  commercial  adventure  in  general,  which  is  so  much  . 
fostered  as  it  is,  by  his  present  Imperial  Majesty,  that  it  may  probably 
soon  become  very  great,  and  be  the  cause  of  giving  an  entire  new 
tum^  not  only  to  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic,  but,  most  likely,  to  the 
politics  of  Europe.  We  have  seen  a  wonderful  change  in  Russia,  in  a 
short  time,  in  transplanting  its  trade  from  the  White  to  the  Baltic  Sea ; 
its  next  flight  may,  in  the  course  of  events  and  a  short  time,  be  ta  the 
Black  Sea. 

The  uncommon  att(Hition  given  by  the  Russian  government  to  pro* 
mote  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  establish  the  port  of  Odeissa,  is  a 
good  deal  similar  to  that  df  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  building  of  Peters- 
burg, and  the  making  of  Sebastipol,  a  royal  dock,  and  sufficiently 
proves  the  great  importance  attached  to  the  situation  and  commerce 
in  this  quarter  by  Russia ;  we  sliall  therefore  give  a  few  details  of  the 
rise,  present  state,  and  privile;ges  granted  to  Odessa. 

ODESSA 

is  situated  on  a  bay  fbrmpd  hy  the  Black  Sea,  thirty  miles  distant  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Dniester,  and  sixty  from  that  of  the  river  Dnieper^ 
called  by  the  Turks,  when  in  their  possession,  Koadjabeg>*  and,  so 
late  as  1792,  its  shares  were  a  mere  plain.  It  is  a  secure  and  con- 
venient bay^  with  a  great  depth  of  water ;  consequently,  it  is  seldom 
closed  by  the  frx)st,  ivhich  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Russian 
government  when  it  came  into  their  possession,  so  that  it  is  likely  to 
Jbeeome  a  second  Petersburg. 

*  Or  Gadschibeg. 
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So  late  as  the  year  1795,  only  a  few  houses  were  built,  and  ah'nost 
no  regular  business  done :  in  that  year»  the  first  of  its  traffic,  35 
small  vessels  arrived,  and  30  sailed,  the  customs  amounted  only  to 
4,360 ro.  88|co.;  the  following  year,  87  vessels  amved,  and  63  sailed  ; 
its  imports  and  exports,  at  that  time,  will  be  seen  in  a  table  hereafter, 
amongst  the  other  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  Year  1799,  it  had 
already  made  progress  in  buildings,  as  the  following  state  will  shew, 
being  then 


5  Churches 

1  Chapel 

1  Synagogpe 
506  Houses  of  stone 
233  Earth  pits  (semlankie) 
591  Huts 

111  Cellars  with  passages  to  streets 
36  Warehouses 

3  Brick-kilns 


4  Lime-kilns 
6  Wind-mills 

18  Wells  in  houses 

12  Public  wells 

13  Fountains 
6  Distilleries 

5  Breweries 

5  Soap  manufactures 
4873  Inhabitants 


An  unprecedented  activity  is  now  displayed  in  the  construction  of 
moles,  lazarettos,  and  buildings  of  every  kind  ;  large  sums  are  granted 
for  that  purpose,  without  suflfering  this  important  concern  to  be  de- 
layed by  any  correspondence.     One  of  the  new  moles  has  already  a 
length  of  215  fathoms,  and  the  other  of  180,  each  of  which  is  to  be 
extended  to  315  fathoms,  and  raised  7  feet  and  a  half  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.    They  are  constructed  after  the  manner  of  the  piers  at 
Bayonne,  and  will  be  made  from  10  to  12  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  a  ^ 
parapet  with  embrazures  for  30  pieces  of  cannon.    The  port  will  com- 
prise an  area  of  60,000  square  fathoms,  and  its  entrance  will  be  150 
fathoms  wide,  so  that  the  ships  may  get  in  with  the  wind  at  north-east, 
which  otherwise   is   adverse.     The   port  has  a  good  anchorage,   the 
bottom  being  of  a  fine  sand  and  gravel.     The  depth  of  water  within 
the  port  is  sufficient  to  admit  the  largest  ships  of  war. 

It  is  intended  to  render  the  Dniester  entirely  na\igablc,  so  as  to 
bring  down  the  produce  of  Galicia,  and  to  form  an  ac^ueduct  to 
Odessa.  Round  this  new  city  it  is  an  open  country,  not  having  any 
-wood,  which  appears  the  only  inconvenience. 

.  So  rapidly  has  its  commerce  increased,  that,  in  the  year  1803,  before 
tbe  first  of  November,  there  had  already  arrived  502  ships,  of  which 
472  were  loaded  and  sailed  ;  the  ships  were  of  the  following  nations : 
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Russian*     .    *    •    «    9^ 

English 6 

Frendi 18 


SofuiUh 

^feapolitans 

Imperiatiftts 


4 

5 

278 


Turkish 55 

Raguseans  .     .     .     •     21 
Kcpikblio  uf  tilt  7  itleff  18 


In  November,  1804,  its  population  amounted  to  15000  souls,  and 
above  2.Q00  bouses  were  already  inhabitable,  buildings  were  extending^ 
and  plans  for  its  magnificence  multiplying. 

Its  chief  export  has  hitherto  consisted  in  grain,  but  from  its  situa- 
tion, It  will  be  the  great  depdt  for  the  produce  which  can  be  conveyed' 
down  the  different  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  bay  near  to  it. 

His  majesty  gave  directions  and  authority  to  the  duke  de  Uichlieu^ 
to  execute  his  favourite  plan  of  raising  this  new  city^  an^  promoting 
this  new  channel  of  commerce,  and  at  the  sanxe  time  iasujed  an  ukase, 
dated  March  5,  1804,  to  make  this  port  an  entrepdt^  which  shews  the 
great  consideration  this  new  Alexandria  enjoys.   The  articles  run  thus:: 

trepot,  maj  remain  in  the  warehouse  or 
magazine^  one  ytesi  and  a  half  from  the 
date  they  were  warehoused. 

§  3.  '^  From,  the  beginniiig  of  the  o^eLn-* 
ing  of  the  navigation  the  ensuing  year>  all 
'  the  articles  of  import  that  arrive  by  8€a^  at 
Odessa,  and  whose  importation  is  not  pro* 
hibited  by  the  present  existing  tarifl^  may 
be  stored  in  this  eiUrep6t,  under  the.&liow- 
ing  regulations,  &€•  &c."  (which  exteaitft 
27  aiticles,) 


'^  It  is  well  known  how  much,  t»«,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state,  wish  to  bring  for- 
ward the  commerce  of  Odessa.  Experience 
shews  hdw  its  flourishing  jstaie  answers  our 
expectation  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  still  fur- 
ther extending  the  same,  we  most  graci- 
ously order, 

§  1.  ^'  That  from  the  date  hereof,  there 
shall  be  established  in  the  town  of  Odessa, 
an  entrepot  for  five  years. 

§  2.     "  The  goods  warehoused  in  the  en- 


To  give  this  new  port  eveiy  possible  advantage,  besides  that  of  be- 
ing anentrcp6t,  it  has  i>articular  privileges  granted  it  for  a  transito  trade, 
by  an  ukase  addressed  to  the  directing  senate,  dated  St.  Petersburg, 
the  5th  of  March,  1804* 


''  As  the  transito  trade  is  beneficial  in  all 
its  parts  to  the  empire,  it  has  long  had  the 
attention  of  government.  With  the  general 
tariff  of  the  year  1782,  was  published,  at  the 
same  time,  a  transito  regulartion,  for  such 
goods  as  passed  through  Riga  to  Poland, 
Lithuania,  and  Courland,  and  with  the  ta- 
riff now  in  force,  even  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations are  mentioned,  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Russian  merchants  who  carry  foreign 
goods  through  Russia ;  but  as  neither  the 
place,  nor  the  roads  have  been  named, 
through  which  the  transito  trade  was  per- 
mitted to  he  carried.on,  tliis  regulation  had 


not  the  dtsired  effect.  As  experie^ice  now^ 
shews,  how  the  trade  of  Odessa  is  increas* 
ing  from  th^  privileges  granted  to  the  place. 
We  think  proper>  for  the  still  £ucrher  ca^  , 
cooragjemeivt  ofitscommeree,  to  esiablisli  the 
transito  trade  on  the  following  priht^iples, 
and  command  •  i    .   ,     •  /    ' 

§1,  "All  Russian  and  fqi:eign  ruer-- 
chants,  wht)  have  the  knowfedge  of  carry-, 
ing  on  trade- en  gross,  (or  wholessdj^,)  tD  fo- 
reign countries,  shall  bate  liberty  to  carry 
all  goods',  (those  excepCedNvhich:(U'epiu>lii*  . 
bited  by  the  tariff,)  that  ahaH  arrive,  hy- , 
sea,  or   other  Russian  towns,  at<-)dessa,  aa. 
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Ifditeito  ffoo46,  to  Mokkftvk;  ^^^akchla^  the 
states  ot  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
Pnisdk.  It  Aial\  iik<em9ie  he  permitted,  to 
import  goods  into  Odessa  from  the  above- 
mentioned  countries  for  re-exportation. 

§  2.  *^  In  those  places,  where,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  piesent  regulation,  the 
transito  trade  is  permitted,  the  commanders 
of  the  provinces  are  to  inspect  the  roads, 
and  make  their  report  of  the  same,  to  the 
minister  of  commerce. 

§  3.    -'^  Those  g^ods  that  are  carried  as 


transito  frcMn  Odessa  to  Moldavia  and  Wa!U 
lachia,  are  onlj  to  pass  through  the  custom 
houses  of  Dubossar  and  MohileflT^  those  that 
go  to  the  states  of  the  emperor  of  Germany 
must  pass  through  the  custom-house  of  Rad- 
zivill,  and  those  that  are  destiiied  for 
Prussia,  must  pass  through  the  custom  of 
Krinky." 

Ther^  are  no  less  than  2S  articles  is  this 
ukase,  to  reeulale  the  transito  trade,  which 
the  limits  or  this  woik  will  not  admit. 


List  of  those  Goods  which  are  allowed  Trafisito,  and  the  whole  Drawhadk^ 
when  the  Duty  has  been  paid  in  the  Russian  Ports. 


COTTON  GOODS. 

Burmetten 
Indian  basma 

Bisti,  kadifi,  or  table-cloths 
Bttcharian  cottons 
Window  and  bed  curtains 
Asiatic  kuraatscbi 
Sashes,  or  girdles 
Gumay,  or  Persian  muslins 
All  sorts  of  panke^Qs  (kitiaka) 
Unwrought  cotton^  white,  coloured^  and 
spun  cotton. 

'   SILK   GOODS. 

Tiiriiish>  Cbioese,  and  Persian  raw  siUc^ 
also  span  and  coloured  silk, 

Muchojar,  Daray,  Turkish,  and  Persian 
silk  stuffs. 

BALF  SILK  GOODS* 

Aladscby^  Schemandrufy^  Kjutny* 


WOOLLEN    GOODS. 

Uralian  and  all  kind  of  Asiatic  coats  and 
dresses.  Camel  hair,  and  all  faiir  of 
foreign  animals,  Asiatic  horse  covers* 
goate  wool^  shawls^  and  carpets. 

GOODS  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS^ 

Chinese  beads  (korallen) 
Tea.  -  Sweet  oil 
All  sorts  of  wine 

All  goods  that  are  named  under  tke  artr- 
cle  of  spices  in  the  tariff. 

COLOtJRS. 

tndi^y  cochineal,  madder>  morena> 
bruskawaja  (red  colours)  rasped  and 
unrasped  sandal  wood.  All  kinds  of 
dry  wood 

Arabian  and  Persian  gums. 


As  a  further  proof  of  the  great  attention  paid  by  government  tp  the 
Bla^  Sea,  we  find  that  Sebastipol,  situated  so  advantageously  upon 
the  promontory  of  the  Crimea,  is  made  an  exclusive  dock  and  port  for 
the  imperial  navy ;  of  th^  order  for  which  we  give  a  copy. 


UKASE  TO  THE  D1R1ECTING  SENATE**    . 

"^  The  emperor  ordefs  the  pott  of  Sebas- 
tipol  to  be  the  principal  port  for  men  of 
war,  and  that  the  custom-house  there  shall 
totally  finish  its  business,  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  this  ukase,  and  then  be 
broken;  up  after  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  merchatitmeii  ore  prohibited  fitte  en- 
tcving  into  the  harbour  of  Sebasti^ol^  ex- 


I 


cept  they  are  driven  in  there  by  storm,  or 
by  other  misfortirae,  or  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing repaired,  but  not  to  trade,  or  cany  on 
any  commerce.  As  soon  as  the  danger  is 
over^  and  the  repairs  arfe  finished^  they  must 
not  remain  any  longer  in  port.  Done  this 
23d  of  Tebruaiy,  1804. 

(Signed)        Alexander^ 
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As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  l^Iack  Sea  trade  is  a  very  casual 
one  ;  every  misunderstanding  betwixt  Russia  and  Turkey,  will  put  au 
instant  stop  to  the  commerce  on  that  side,  and  must  always  be  a  check 
to  every  prudent  commercial  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  check  the 
trade  likewise,  and  prevent  France  and  Spain  from  ever  having  the 
command  of  that  trade,  so  long  as  we  keep  possession  of  Malta :  in- 
deed this  invaluable  gem  is  of  more  importance  in  many  points  of 
view  to  Great  Britain,  (besides  our  Indian  possessions,  and  checking 
the  French  encroachments  in  the  Levant),  than  has  been  hitherto 
conceived.  It  is  not  the  author's  intention  to  give  his  sentiments  here 
upon  so  great  a  political  point. 

As  many  important  discussions,  and  great  events,  it  is  easily  to  be 
foreseen,  will  arise  relative  to  the  natural  advantages  of  this  quarter ; 
we  shall  at  present  pass  over  these  considerations,  and  proqeed,  as  con- 
cisely as  possible,  to  give  its  past  and  present  state. 

The  produce  which  can  be  exported  from  the  Russian  ports  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Azoph,  are  principally  grain,  oak  timber,  masts, 
hemp,  flax,  tar,  tallow,  hempseed  oil,  iron,  and  sail  cloth. 

Oak  timber  grows  in  abundance  in  the  thick  forests  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dnieper,  and  on  those  of  the  various  rivers  which  are  connected 
with  it.  The  masts,  which  are  purchased  on  the  spot,  are  generally 
sent  to  Riga,  and  are  drawn  up  against  the  current  of  the  Dnieper,  ta 
be  conveyed  to  the  Diina  ;  but  they  may  be  floated  down  the  Dnieper- 
all  the  way  to  Cherson,  consequently  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  The 
admiralty,  at  Cherson,  usually  made  their  contracts  for  oak  timber  in 
the  forest,  and  paid  25  copecks  for  a  pood.  This  way  of  reckoning,  by 
the  weight,  is  afterwards  reduced  into  cubic  feel. 

There  were  some  impediments  to  the  exportation  of  timber  this  way, 
arising  from  the  stipulations  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  Russia, 
and  the  Porte,  in  fixing  the  measure  by  the  tonnage,  according  to  the 
custom  of  Europe ;  whereas  the  Turks  go  by  the  length  of  the  vessel. 
The  quality  of  the  timber  is  good ;  there  is  fine  oak  timber,  as  well  as 
wood  of  all  kinds,  and  the  expense  of  carriage  is  much  less  than  that 
of  conveying  it  up  the  rivers  to  the  Baltic,  on  which  passage,  it  must 
pay  duties,  either  to  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  or  both,  if  it  is  to  be 
shipped  from  Riga,  j^.lemel,  or  Dantzic. 
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The  best  hemp  grows  in  "White  Russia  and  Lithuania,  which  is  con- 
veyed  down  the  river  Dnieper. 

Pitch  and  tar  are  obtained  in  moderate  quantities. 

Tallow  can  be  had  in  large  quantities^  the  produce  of  the  cattle  fed 
upon  the  rich  soil  of  the  Ukraine. 

Iron  from  Cherson  will  not  answer ;  fvditi  Taganroc  it  will  stand 
cheaper  than  from  St.  Petersburg. 

Sail-<^loth  may  in  time  be  produced  by  the  way  of  Cherson.  Some 
samples  have  been  sent  from  thence  to  Marseilles,  which  left  a  hand- 
some profit,  as  well  as  several  cargoes  of  grain. 

The  'port  most  convenient  for  shipping  timber,  hemp,  and  pitch, 
was  Stuboha,  near  Cherson,  (about  30  miles  distant) ;  but  that  port 
does  not  admit  vessels  exceeding  150  tons. 

For  the  other  articles,  the  port  of  Odessa  is  preferable,  and  will  be 
made  so. 

When  the  French  intended  to  provide  themselves  with  timber  this 
way,  they  sent  a  person  from  their  admiralty,  who  marked  out  the 
trees  in  the  forests  that  were  to  be  cut,  and  then  pronounced  them 
good,  or  not.     By  this  means  every  dispute  was  avoided.^ 

From  such  natural  advantages,  all  articles  may  be  conveyed  cheaper 
down  to  the  Black  Sea,  than  by  the  way  of  the  Baltic;  but  the  difference 
of  the  expense  in  the  interior  carriage  is  nothing  (comparatively 
speaking)  when  compared  with  the  freight,  insurance,  and  charges 
round  by  the  Mediterranean  to  Great  Britain. 

The  best  time  for  sailing  from  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  is  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  The  plEissage  to  Conttantinople  is  effected,  in  from 
two  to  five  days^ 

The  purchases  on  contract  are  generally  accompanied  with  a^  ad- 
vance of  a  fourth,  or  half  of  the  money  immediately,  and  a  bargain 
to  pay  the  remaining  part  on  delivery.  Contracts  may  be  made  to 
pay  the  whole  on  delivery,  but  the  price  is  higher. 

At  an  early  period,  a  considerable  trade  wasr  carried  on  in  this  quer* 
ter,  as  has  already  been  stated  by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  who» 
were  driven  out  of  it,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
previous  to  which,  the  trade  with  India  was  carried  on,  in  part,  by  the 
C^^pian  and  this  sea ;  however,  after  its  coming  into  the  possession  o^ 
Turkey,  its  natural  advantages  WCTe  totally  neglected,  ami  the  ttajffiic^ 
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•earned  on  upon  it,  -wets  chiefly  by  the  Turks  in  a  small  paltry  way  to 
the  provinces  now  occupied  by  Russia.  Peter  tte  Great,  however,  saw 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  here  to  his  empire,  and  although  in  ITllj 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender  them,  yet  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  one  day 
acquiring  possession,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  into  the 
Mediterranean.  This  object,  however,  became  accomplished  in  the 
reign  of  Catharine  the  Second.  In  order  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
reader  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  shew  the  progressive  state  of  the  trade 
of  Russia  in  that  quarter,  and  the  interruptions  which  it  has  experi- 
-enced,  below  is  a  table  of  the  imports  and  exports,  with  a  few  his- 
torical observations,  tending  to  exhibit  the  whole  at  one  view. 

Historical  qind  Commercial  View  of  the  Ricssia  Trade  from  the  Black  Sea^ 

and  tlie  Sea  of  Azoph. 


REMARKS. 

A  trading  company  was  estabHshed  this  year  at  Temeraikow, 
This  is  th«  first  year  of  tkeir  Hade  fkom.  that  place. 


In  this  year  the  ^rndbg  iXHsptoy  e^TeflMniikow  was  dMSolreJU 

The  exports  exceed  tha  imports. 

The  war  broke  out  betwixt  Russia  imd  Tarkev^  ^hich  totally  itit^fnipt^  the  tritfe. 

This  year  the  peace  was  concluded*  by  which  Russtm  obtained  a  complete  namUion  of  tha^ 

&ack  Sea«  and  by  the  Dardanelles  uitp  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  the  Sea  t>f  Asoph^ 

ceded  to  her. 
Bagiaiung  of  the  trade  at  IViganroe. 

\  . 

A  tnspensioata  the  tmde,  ta  conse^enee  of  a  dispute  betwixt  Russia  and  the  Forte*  ittlatift 
to  the  independence  of  the  Crimea^  but  which  was  settled  the  21st  of  March,  1779. 

Five  Russian  built  vesseb  manned  with  Russian  seamen,  passed  through  the  Dardanelles* 
The  cooqaest  of  the  Crhaea  made  by  Russia* 
A  pacification  concluded  b^wixt  Russia  and  the  -Porte. 
.  The  Aastrtaas  for  the  fitai  lime  comitaence  a  trade  on  this  lea. 

War  broke  out  betwixt  Russia  and  Turkey. 

Peace  condoded  at  Jassy,  1:^  which  Russia  secured  her  present  poatfessions. 


Yrs. 

Impprts. 

Exports, 

Rubles. 

Rubles. 

1756 

t758 

6«077 

34914 

1759 

61603 

37848 

1760 

85085 

42283 

1761 

116069 

52651 

1762 

128906 

41315 

1763 

.59652 

43369 

1764 

44620 

59097 

i76Q 

1774 

. 

1776 

87148 

369823 

1777 

83246 

242118 

1778 

1779 

90645 

161690 

1780 

105471 

130187 

1783 

1784 

1785 

448970 

735117 

1786 

517238 

519811 

1787 

1791 

\ 

1793 

665711 

1295563 

1794 

977513 

1265682 

1795 

544498 

930434 

A796 

4SS166 

919296 

1797 

^78759 

1929198 

1802 

2054789 

2986096 

The  above  statement  shews  T:he  rapid  rise  of  the  track  by  these  seas^ 
in  five  years.  The  imports  haA^e  nearly  trebled,  acd  the  exports 
doubled,  so  that,  from  the  convenience  for  importing  all  the  lux'urie^ 
of  hfe,  it  may  be  a  disadvantageous  trade  to  Russia,  far  different  froni 
that  of  the  Baltic*  The  state  of  the  imports  and  exports,  ia  1802,  will 
place  this  remark  in  a  clearer  point  of  view. 
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The  following  are  the  principal  ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  S«ia  of 
Azoph,  and  the  share  of  the  trade  which  they  have  respectively  had, 
from  1793  till  1797,  both  inclusive. 


1793. 

1704. 

1795. 

1796. 

1797. 

TaiSpmroc 

Otchukoff 

Eupatohd 

CboraoB. 

Tbeodoiua 

NikoIofT 

Sebastipol 

Kerlcfe   . 

Yentkale 

Odem 

Ovidiopol 

ro 
do 
do 
dv 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Imports 

156410 

244340' 

91878; 

77898 

'    68163 

^      2963 

4116 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Expojts. 

Imports. 

l&xports.    Imports. 

Exports, 

Cflstpmj. 

Exporta. 

[rapofts. 

42808^ 

i09321 

53439^ 

14782i 

54280 

10^515 

•     657^ 

P.>5^ 

4322 

'  3475iBl 

365299 
74281 

60248 

878.')6 
6390 
5853 

605119 

181152 

254128 

687X)1 

30462 

95400 

7826 

8419 

14469 

27.5213 

128123 

30365 

4689 

47218 

11726 

3894 

430tf5 

659966 

,126^4 

136511 

47695 

20637 

8a02 

2656 

2942 

12573 

24824 

182744 
65845 
31279 

'.24007 

22255 

13795 

.   5679 

.92559 

553583 

.    60990 

107067 

48755 

352^ 

x&m 

.     3'i^4 

.     9751 

2560 

.  794^ 

42794 

891S 

.  7247 

i       ll?ft 

4<)74 

:a65 

.  4619 
903 

.    847. 

H530. 
800 

.378788 
3d»M 
85343 

50578 

.63456 
.14193 

4188 
129492 

4150 

693204 

33i40 

244478 

69470 
39'S41 

4563 

1«686 

15399 

.79091 

5675 

State  of  the  Trade  of  Russia^  on  the  Euxint  or  Black  Sea^  and  Sea  of 

Azophy  in  1802., 


IMPOBTATTON  OF  FOREIGN  GOODS. 


Htcmutrm  cf  Life, 
Tftnc    .'*..••• 

Bmndy 

CerD,  Rice>  dco.      .    «     . 
Sugar   ........ 

Coffee , 

ebeese      .>»... 

Vinegar. , 

«alt . 

Heat    ....... 

Fisb. 


Worth  in  RabTes: 
.     .     .     359984 
.     .     .       11226 
.     .     .       1T763 
.     .     •  t^ 

.     .     .         4672 
.     .    .  977 

.     .     .         5908 
3694 
.     .    .  5 

6^5 


Dtj  fruit,  &c.  ..^  *     .........  321990 

Honey 503 

Wots     . 65465 

Fjesh  FrtiiUr  ^ 67786- 

Preserved  dirto  ...........  3781 

Jelljr  froiii  fruit 15155 

Ojstcrs ^ 


Total     869694 
TliereCoro  tlie  exportation  of  this  sort  of  goods 

€xceed$  the  imporcation  <  by    .   -.     .     .    .    .  1409061 

C^oldin  ft>raign  com   * 78109 

Silver  ditto  dittA 81648 

Copper:     .    *    . 24232 


Tbtal  183989 
Tbe  ezpof  talioa  of  metals  exceeds  the  Bupurla- 

liou  by       ............  150201 

334190 
Urn  Ifatfrurii.. 

Cotton.. .  7(^6n 

Silk 745*2 

Wool 12248 

Kttw  sugar 4S 

SbaiDoys 90 

Aqualortis,  Alliun^  Verdigrease,  &c.       .    .     .  12454 

Sweet  scented  and  mineral  waters  ...     .     .     .  321 

Tobacco 28360i 

Soap 5141 

Cork ^ 

Furs 1424 

Xjimon  and  orange  peel 1025 

Besin  of  different  kinds 18106 

Frankincense  aiid  other  articles      .     .     .     .     .  226523 

Salad  oil ^5089 


EXPORTATION  OF  RUSSIA  GOODS. 


Iheemrie^  ff  t^.  Worth  ia  Rubll» 

Wlieat  and  tlye  flour 2039 

Wheat 1754880 

Rye     ../.;..:.    : 28235 

Earley 2335 

Other  kinds  of  com ....,-   29765 

Salt 48721 

Meat     .    , 30 

Rsh 18^6 

Butter 169491 

Hohey QSi 

Caviar 224561 


Total    227B755. 


Iron 3$4190-i 


Total      334190 


.  J2Jw  If tfeflab..; 

Wool  and  Hair .    .    .  f23S9 

Potashes 3222 

Shaoioys 13513 

Tar 46o 

Wax      .     ......     .    .     ...     .     .  ,  .  2992 

Raw  hides  - 27506 

Timiief 420 

S«»p 23 

Tallow       . 7680  i 

FtiT       . 52178 


Total       130385 
Tiie  importation  ef  this  article  of  commerce  ex- 
ceeds the  exportatjoD  by      .        •        .        •    641589  - 
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•  Sutphur  ;.:.;..:.....  isis 

UnwroQgfat  wood 11813 

Juice  of  fhiit     .    .    .    .  ^ S491t 

Marble  and  other  stone 541 

Afothecihes  dnig^ 5S20 


Total    771972 


Foreign  Goods  and  Mamtfketuret, 

€t)tton  goods 120180 

SUk  ditto 41937 

Woollen  ditto 21013 

Toys 775 

China,  earthen,  and  glass  ware 2945 

Writing  paper 79 

All  sorts  of  artisU  instrtimenti 684 

Musical  instruments 261 

Statues  and  other  canred  work 992 

Printed  books    •     • 212 

Chimnej  pots 310 

Needles 9 

Rasors ;    .     .  9 


Total    189406 
The  exportation  of  thb  branch  exceeds  the 

importation  by        .    • •    •      35144 

224550 " 


Pearls 314 

All  odier  goods 39414 


The  whole  impOrtiition  is    .......    2054789 


Russian  Goods  and  Manufactures, 

Gold  twist 6724 

Sail-^Ooth 10264 

Ravenducks 2204 

Linen,  fine  and  coarse 5558 

Table-cloths  and  na[^dns 1173 

Printed  linen 19582 

Felts 39309 

Rope  and  cordage 51773 

Copper  TesselA  .    * 465 

Iron  ditto 4525 

Tanned  leather 6418 

Yufts 72152 

Matts 545 

Caudles   ,..•••#....«•  5661 


Total      224550 


All  kinds  of  goods       :      18218 


The  whole  ejcportation  is 29860^ 

The  exportation  of  goods  from  the  £uxine,  or  — — — 
Black  Sea^  e^ceed^  the  importa^on  by      Ba,    931307 


To  give  a  ephnected  detail  of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  Black 
Sea,  in  1802,  the  following  table  is  inserted,  shewing  the  ships  of  the 
nations  arrived  and  sailed,  and  the  number  belonging  to  each  tra- 
ding on  that  sea  with  Russia. 


- 

Ships. 

Russian 

French    

Austrian ' 

Republic  of  the 
beven  Islands 
Turkish 

Arrived. 

Sailed. 

Laden. 

Lastage. 

Unladen. 

Laitage. 

Laden. 

Laitage. 

Unladen. 

Lastage. 

122 

I 

70 

17 
199 

7988 

70 

6925 

1040 
7181 

13 

73 

4 
207 

818 
7018 

235 

5325 

134 
137 

13 
379 

10889 

14992 

1046 
12942 

I 

I 
4 

30 

27 
77 

409 

23204 

297 

13396 

663 

39869 

6 

134 

Russia  has  some  little  coasting  trade  from  the  creeks  to  the  ports 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  one  port  to  another,  as  well  as  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries.    In  1802,  the  numbers  of  both  stood  thus. 


•  For  transport. 

Vessels.  JLastage. 

Russians  • 38  822 

&  266  small  craft 

that  go  to  sea. 

Tuikish 6         '147 


For  fishing. 
Vessels.         lastage. 

Accounts  had  not  been 
received. 
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Of  the  Trade  betwixt  Russia  and  Tm^key. 

There  is  a  very  coasiderable  naviga^on  in  the  Black  Sea  and  tho^ 
Sea  of  Azoph  with  Constantinople;  also  in  the  principal  ports  in  the 
Crimea,  from  April  to  the  end  of  October.  From  Taganroc  there  are 
usually  upwards  of  a  hundred  Greek  ships,  under  Russian  colours^ 
loaded  chiefly  with  iron* 

The  new  port  of  Odessa  is  preferablq  to  that  of  Cherson,  for  the 
produce  of  the  Ukraine,  because,  in  the  latter  port,  goods  are  obliged 
to  be  transported,  in  lighters,  to  the  ships  in  the  open  roads,  which  \» 
often  attended  with  dr^nger  from  the  weather,  and  always  greiat  risk 
on  account  of  pillage;  and  because,  at  Odessa,  there  are  foreign 
houses  of  different  nations,  whilst,  at  all  the  other  ports,  they  are  chief* 
Ij  Greeks  and  Russians. 

The  usual  freight  from  Odessa  and  its  neighbouring  ports,  is  fioxsk 
40  to  ^*  per  kintal,  and  froin  Taganroo  70  to  ^. 

Ships,  in  general,  are  but  a  few  days  on  their  passage  from  Odessa,^ 
but  from  Taganroc  the  navigation  is  not  only  much  longer,  but  tedi- 
ous, and  liable  to  many  inconveniences  and  dangers.  ' 

Merchandize  may,  in  general,  be  embarked  the  whole  winter  through 
at  Odessa;  but,  from  Taganroc,  the  navigation  generally  ceases  in  the  ^  ; 

month  of  November,  and  does  not  open  again  till  the  end  of  March  •  J 

or  ApriL  I 

Insurances  may  be  effected  with  insurance  companies  at  Trieste,  \ 

who  have  an  agent  at  Constantinople; — on  good  European  b6ttoiiis  [ 

going  from  Odessa,  in  the  fine  season,  to  Constantinople,  at  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  but,  in  Greek  bottoms,  from  three  to  four  per  cent. ; 
whilst,  from  Taganroc,  the  premium  is  generally  from  five  to  eight  per 
cent,  and,  under  particular  circumstances,  ten  or  twelve  per  qent.  be- 
ing hardly  any  other  than  Greek  vessels.  Indeed,  the  business  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  Greeks,  with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  cope;  they  have  i 
a  very  strange  method,  by  their  precipitation,  of  ruining  every  branch  \ 
of  commerce  they  attempt  to  cultivate. 

The  articles  of  Russia  produce,  generally  shipped  for  Turkey,  are, 
iron,  wheat,  tallow,  sail-cloth,  caviar,  cordage,  and  anchors  for  ships 
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of  war.  Furriery,  double  and  single  refined  loaf-sugar,  if  the  prices 
are  low  in  Russia;  broad  and  narrow  linens,  all  nations  can  import 
from  Rns9ia,  through  the  Dardanelles  principally,  but  under  Russian 
and  Austrian  flags;  by  means  of  those  colours,  Spain,  France,  Venice, 
Trieste,  Italy,  &c.  &c.  import  a  great  deal. 

The  returns  to  Russia,  in  Turkey  articles,  for  general  consumption, 
are  wines,  dried  raisins,  black  currants  and  figs,  some  silks  and  cotton; 
of  each  of  these  last  articles,  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars  annually;  and,  what  may  appear  extraordinary,  chiefly  by  land, 
when  they  can  have  water-conveyance  a  great  distance  in  Russia  and 
along  the  Turkey  frontiers  or  entirely  across  the  Black  Sea. 

Imperial  crown  pieces  are  to  be  had,  to  any  amount,  «t  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  Russian  and  Austrian  flags,  like  the  Ottoman,  have  ft-ee  egress 
4nd  regress,  without  any  expense,  or  other  delay,  than  merely  exhibit- 
ing the  required  documents,  at  the  Dardanelles.  The  same  privilege 
has  been  granted  to  the  British  and  French  flags. 

Taganroc  is^a  convenient  situation  for  the  trade  of  the  south-east  inte- 
rior of  Russia,  which  is  carried  on  at  little  expense,  by  means  of  the  Don,, 
ascending  that  rivep  to  where  the  Wolga  becomes  contiguous,  when  goods, 
are  conveyed  overland,  and  then  ascend  the  Wolga,  by  which  channels 
all  the  produce  of  Siberia  and  the  Caspian  is  easily  convej^ed ;  and  by^ 
which, formerly,Russia imported  figs,  wines, raisins, cotton  wool  and  yarn, 
silks, drugs, oiK and  other  articles;  by  this  means,  the  principal  traffic  was 
ciirried  on  in  exporting  caviar,  butter,  tallow,  iron,  &c.  before  Odessa  was 
established.  The  navigation  betwixt  the  Diina  and  the  Dnieper  wilt 
make  somo  difference  now  to  this  trade.  Constantinople  takes  about 
SO5OOO  kintals  of  iron  annually,  (equal  to  about  1650  tons)  and  Smyr- 
na takes  as  much. 

A  considerable  business  is  done  in  bills  of  exchange,  betwixt  Ta- 
ganroc, Od<3ssa,  Constantinople,  and  Mosco,  among  the  Greeks  and 
their  connexions,  but  tkev  have  no  regulated  course. 

The  Black  Sea  trade  with  Smyrna  is  likewise  considerable;  exporting 
from 'iagan roc  thither,  annually,  chiefly  of  iron  from  30  to  40,000  kin- 
tals; grain,  vaUic  more  or  less,  from  2  to  SOOjOGO  Turkish  dt)llars  of  40  pa^- 
rus;  tallow  may  be  about  from  40*  ta  60,000  okes,  which  comes  in  lea- 
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titer  packages,  Kke  buttci*;  coarse  canr as  from  18  to  2O5OOO  pikes,  an- 
nual consumption;  canvas  for  bedding,  from  10  to  15,000  pikcsj; 
caviar,  of  the  weight  of  80,  to  100,000  okes;  butter,  ta  the  amount  vf 
from  30  to  00,000  Turkish  dollars;  sheep's  wool,  tallou',  canvas,  and 
haiv-sacking  together,  may  be  reckoned  from  40  to  60,000  Turiush 
dollars. 

Furs  drest  from  3  to  400,000  dollars,  are  generally  exported  from 
Russia  to  Smyrna  alone.  They  find  their  way  by  and  to  Usungiortr. 
and  Silemnia,  in  Romelia,  where  there  are,  annually,  two  fair^,  and 
where  they  arc  bought  by  the  shopkeepers  from  Turkey. 

The  exports  from  Smyrna  to  Odessa  and  Taganroc  were,  in  1800, 
estimated  in  red  coarse  cotton  yam,  from  3  to  500,000 Turkish  dollars; 
dried  fruit,  that  is,  figs  and  raisins,  from  1  to  200,000  dollars ;  Metelin 
-  olive  oil,  more  or  less,  from  2  to  400,000  dollars;  Samos  wines,  do.  from 
50  to  100,000  do.;  madder  roots,  from  20  to  30,000. do.;  incense,  from 
30  to  60,000  do. ;  cotton-wool,  from  50  to  60,000  do. ;  gum  Arabic, 
safflower,  dates,  &c.  from  30 'to  70  to  80,000  do*  Egypt  and  Syria  ge- 
nerally take  from  10  to  15,000  quintals  of  iron  from  Smyrna,  annually. 
The  ships,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Black  Sea  trade,  betwixt  Russia 
and  Turkey,  are  indifterent;  nor  are  many  of  their  commanders  much 
better,  —  generally  being  men  whose  character  will  not  bear  much 
examination. 

The  whole  of  this  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  assiduity,  ^economy,  and  personal  attendance  to 
tlieir  business,  which  no  foreigner  can  equal.     Their  assiduity  and 
personal  attendance  never  cease,  even   during  the  time  Constantino- 
ple is  infected  by  the  plague,  which  drives  every  foreigner  into  the 
country.     The  imports  from  Russia  being  subject  to  retail,  their  ad* 
vantage  is  evident     All  foreigners  are  burthened  by  brokers  attached 
solely  to  one  house,  who  receive  full  five  per  cent  brokemge,  between 
the  buyer  and  seller.     The  Greek  saves  that  charge,  and  at  most  pays 
a  half  per  cent.     The  foreigner  receives  his  information  from  his  bro- 
ker, who  is  a  Jew,  respecting  the  markets:  —  t\xe  Greek  attends  to  it 
himself.    The  Greek  houses  generally  consist  of  two  or  more  partners; 
and  in  their  export  trade  one  of  them  is  sent  to  the  Islands  to  pro- 
vide the  wine,  oil,  soap,  silk,  &c.  with  an  allowance  of  a  few  pence 
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per  /day,  for  his  nourishment.  The  advantage  does  not  solely  rest  oi> 
the  trifling  charge,  but  mostly  in  the  advantage  of  purchasing  in  per* 
son,  and  suffering  no  deceit  in  weight  or  measure.  What  is  advanced 
relating  to  the  advantages  of  those  people  is  manifested  by  their  p6s« 
sessing,  exclusively,  every  trade  open  to  them.  The  adventures  of 
those  people  to  Russia  are  accompanied  by  a  partner,  as  suporcargov 
who  sells  and  provides  the  returns.  The  trades  between  Gernoany, 
Holland,  and  Italy,  with  Turkey,  is  immense;  and  yet  not  one  native 
house  of  any  of  those  countries  exists  either  at  Constantinople,  or  at 
any  one  of  the  scales  in  Turkey,  excepting  Aleppo.  It  now  follows 
to  consider  the  continuance  of  communicating  with  England  by  the 
same  rout,  or  by  the  Black  Sea.  On  that  subject  it  is  not  difficult  to 
form  a  judgement.  It  must  be  remarked,  in  the  distance  from  Eng- 
land to  Turkey,  through  the  channel  described,  there  is  not  much  interi- 
or navigation  made  use  of,  whilst,  by  the  Mediterranean,  there  are  lon^ 
delays.  During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  it  rarely 
happens  that  ships  canr  clear  the  channel,  from  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
Black  Sea;  and,  when  there,  the  Etisian  .winds  often  render  theip 
voyage  very  long.  The  Palos  Meotis  is  not  navigable  from  Novem- 
ber to  April,  at  Taganroc;,  and  that  place  furnishes  ail  the  iron  ex- 
ported, and  some  corn,  which  are  articles  of  the  greatest  demand  for 
Turkey;  and  the  export  to  Italy  and  Spain.  Odessa,  however,  will 
fiirnish  all  produce,  iron  excepted,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  from  the  Uk- 
raine, and  the  fertile  countries  communicating  with  the  Dnieper. 
Twelves  months,  however,  will  be  requisite  for  a  ship  to  perform  a 
voyage  from  London  to  any  port  in  the  Black  Sea  and  back. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  arisen  in  treating  of  the  trade  betwixt 
Kussia  and  Turkey,  and  that  relative  to  the  commerce  of  the  latter 
with  Great  Britain,  we  must  beg  leave  to  make  a  digression,  and  to 
offer  a  few  observations  on  the  British  Turkey  trade,  particularly  as  a 
new  avenue  will  shortly  be  opened  by  which  the  British  merchants 
may  avail  themselves  during  war,  at  as  little,  or  less,  expense,  and  in 
.as  little  time,  as  that  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  period  of 
peace. 
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Turkey  Trade  from  England^  through  Russia^  and  o-^r  the  Black  Sea; 
and  State  of  the  Trade  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Turkey. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  deviating  from  the  principle  of  this  work,  to 
touch  upon  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Turkey;  but,  whilst 
treating  of  the  trade  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  of  Turkey 
with  the  former  empire,  it  will  be  observed,  in  the  few  remarks  which  Pi 

are  here  offered,  particularly  in  time  of  war,  that  the  merchants  of  *      '         "      [? 

Great  Britain  might  carry  on  their  trade,  from  hence  to  Turkey,  through 
Russia. 

This  company,  in  London,  had  its  charter  granted  in  1581,  and 
sprang  from  a  decayed  company  of  merchants  trading  to  Barbary  ;  it  \ 

was  once  a  joint-stock-company,  and  has  been  sometime,  as  it  now  is,  g 

a  regulated  company,  having  its  own,  and  bye-laws,  which  are  con-  ff 

tained  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  articles.     The  admission  into  i 

this   company  is  by  application  to  the    governor,  deputy-governor;  ', 


11? 


treasurer,  or  secretary,  paying  twenty  pounds,  taking'  the  oaths  pre-  \ 

scribed  ;  and  conforming  to  its  bye-laws  and  regulations. 

There   is  a  British  consul  general  at  Constantinople,  entirely  for  \ 

commercial  purposes;  and  consuls  at  Srtiyma,  Saloniea,  Alexandria^ 
and  Aleppo;  vice-consuls  at  Patrap,  Scio,  and  the  Dardanelles,  and 
an  agent  at  Cyprus,  who  are  appointed  by  the  I^evant  Company,  or 
by  their  recommendation. 

An  act  passed,  in  1780,  allowing  the  Irish  the -same  privileges  as  the 
Briti&h  merchants  in  this  trade,  so  that  it  is  open  to  all  British  sub- 
jects becoming  members  of  this  company ;  and  that  every  one  trading 
there  should  become  such  is  only  policy;  for  some  discoveries, leading  ,     ^ 

to  suchva  regulation,  were  made,  arising  from  French  products  and  ma- 
nufactures being  imported  into  Turkey,  under  the  former  British  privi- 
leges. An  act  was  passed,  in  1753,  for  regulating  the  company,  and  au-  . 
ihorizing  them  to  make  bye-laws.     Although  it  was  nine  years  previous, 
that  strong  remonstifances  were  presented,  stating  the  cause  of  the  de-                                   ; 
cline  of  the  Turkey  trade.    The  French  account  of  the  Levant-trade,  ■                                i 
given  in  1787^  is  interesting;  and,  to  this  day,  they  view  it  with  a  most  y 
envious  and  wishful  eye. 
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A  short  period  ago,  an  author*  gave  his  sentiments  upon  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  with  Turkey;  and,  attributing  a  Spirit  of  monopoly  to 
this  company,  this,  and  other  statements,  was  ably  answered  by  Edward 
Lee,  Esq.  one  of  the  most  respectable  merchants  of  London  in  that 
trade,  who  had  long  resided  in  Turkey,  and  who,  with  ability  and 
great  good  sense,  maintains  his  arguments  with  conviction,  founding 
them  on  experience  and  facts. 

A  few  words  relative  to  the  Turkey  Company,  and  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  Russia  and  all  other  regulated  companies,  may  serve  to 
remove  error  and  prejudice. 

The  word  Company  signifies  persons  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  or  for  some  particular  pur- 
pose, and  implies,  in  a  general  sense,  that  they  do  so  with  a  joint 
stock. 

The  traders  in  a  regulated  company  do  not  properly  form  a  company 
at  all :  it  is  only  a  subscription,  and  the  subscribers  to  Lloyd's  might 
as  well  and  properly  be  termed  a  company,  (for  they  act  independently, 
though  subject  to  certain  regulations,)  as  the  Russia  and  Turkey  mer- 
chants are. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  would  be  of  little  importance,  were  it  not 
that  the  idea  of  a  company  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  monopoly,  of 
Testraint,  of  high  prices,  and  high  profits^  thereby  exciting  prejudice 
against  those  who  belong  to  such  societies  or  regulated  companies.  This 
has  gone  so  far,  that  it  may  lead  some  time  or  other  to  the  abolishing 
entirely  the  form  pf  such  companies,  it  may  therefore  be  well  to  ob- 
serve, that  when  the  trade  to  a  country  is  such  as  to  require  some 
general  expenses  and  regulations  for  its  convenience,  it  is  always  well 
to  have  a  regulated  company.  Thus  it  is  to  Turkey  and  Russia,  but  it 
would  be  totally  useless  to  the  United  States  of  America.  New 
branches  of  trade  require  in  many  cases  a  general  concurrence  and 
effort  to  make  them  prosper,  and  this  is  best  effected  by  a  regulated 
c6mpany.  When  the  trade  is  of  great  national  importance,  such  as 
the  West  India  trade,  government  finds  itself  under  the  necessity  of 

*  Mr.  Eton. 
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providing  funds  for  general  purposes,  and  the  merchants  find  it  neces- 
sary for  their  interest  to  meet  in  assemblies,  and  act  in  concert  The 
owners  of  shipping  have  found  it  necessary  also  to  assemble,  and  to 
contribute  funds  for  certain  general  purposes,  which  is  in  fact,  (though 
without  any  authority  from  government)  acting  as  a  regulated  com- 
pany ;  and  as  this  is  done,  of  their  own  free  will,  by  men  who  best 
understand  their  own  interests,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage 
and  utility. 

It  is  unnecessary  entering  into  the  historical  or  commercial  researches 
of  this  company ;  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  and  it  does  the  highest 
honour  to  those  composing  the  Direction,  that  no  merchants  can  act 
with  more  laudable  or  disinterested  zeal  than  they,  in  promoting  the 
trade  of  this  country  with  Turkey ;  but  there  are  physical  and  moral 
causes,  however,  aided  and  supported  by  the  liberality  of  government, 
which  will  counteract  their  patriotic  endeavours.  It  is  needless  here 
entering  into  details,  which  at  the  best  might  be  deemed  speculative, 
Ivhen  the  ability,  experience,  and  exertions  of  those  who  have  resided 
in  the  country,  and  devoted  their  whole  talents  and  views  to  promote 
the  British  trade  to  that  quarter,  find  it  attended  with  but  little  j^uo- 
cess.  The  French  have  been  indefatigable  at  all  times  to  promote  and 
even  monopolize  this  trade,  from  their  local  and  superior  advantages 
ever  England,  but  likewise  hitherto  in  vain. 

The  interior  facilities  now  forwarding  in  Russia,  and  the  great  attention 
to  promote  its  commerce,  will  open  a  new  channel  by  which  the  British 
trade  to  Turkey  may  be  carried  on,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  so  if  Russia 
considers  her  own  interest.  A  transit  trade  can  be  made  equally  pro- 
fitable to  Russia  as  that  which  consists  in  hef  ow»  produce,  and  as. 
much  to  her  intcresf. 

If  Russia  wishes  to  extend  her  navigation,  she  should  take  off  all 
unnecessary  restraints  or  duties,  which  can  in  any  way  tend  to.  check 
it;  for  the  same  number  of  men  will  gain  as-  much  or  more  by  the  car- 
ry ing-trade  in  this  instance^  as  by  cultivating  the  soik 

The  British  commerce  with  Turkey  may  then,  at  a  moderate  ex^ 
pense  and  risk,  and  in  a  reasonable  time,  be  carried  on  through  Russia,, 
when  Great  Britain  and  France  are  at  war,  when  the  premium  of  ia- 
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surancc  is  high,  as  well  as  freights,  and  when  great  delaya  often  occur 
by  waitiilg  for  convoys- 

Hitherto,  ^uch  articles  of  value,  as  would  bear  the  expense  by  land 
through  Germany,  has  been  defrayed  by  the  premium  which  would 
have  been  paid  for  the  sea  risk.  From  the  borders  of  Germany,  over- 
land to  Constantinople,  frequent  robberies  occur,  from  the  nature  of 
the  government  police,  so  that  a  new  channel,  which  we  shall  point 
out,  seems  preferable,  to  the  more  tedious  conveyance  through  Ger- 
many, even  supposing  that  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine  should  be  joined 
to  the  Danube:  these  are  considerations  worthy  the  notice  of  those  in^ 
the  British  Turkey  teade. 

In  time  of  war,  the  freight  from  London  to  Turkey  has  often  been 
from  8/.  to  10/.  sometimes  to  12/.  per  ton,  and  even  higher,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  article.  The  premium  of  insurance,  from  18 
even  to  35  guineas  per  cent-  has  been  paid,  but  with  returns  for  con- 
voy, which  has  left  from  10/.  to  20/.  per  cent.net  premium  to  pay  upon 
the  goods,  exclusive  of  a  detention  of  some  months  for  convoy.  Tho^ 
new  channel  to  be  here  pointed  out  will  save  great  expense  as  well  as 
time,  by  the  way  of  Riga,  up  the  Diina,  and  through  the  Beresinski 
canal,  which  will  be  finished  this  year,  to  join  the  Dnieper :  this  chanTj 
nel  is  preferable  to  that  byway  of  Konigsburg,  (which  will  be  described 
under  that  head,)  Memel,  Petersburg,  or  any  other,  because  the  goods,, 
by  way  of  Riga,  will  have  to  ascend  a  less  distance  against  the  current, 
and  sooner  get  into  a  favourable  one  to  decend  the  Dnieper  to  Odessa, 
from  whence  the  frequent,  nay,  almost  constant  opportunities  will; 
cause  great  expedition.  The  Spring  and  Autumn  would  be  particu-. 
larly  favourable  to  this  new  mode,  not  only  ia  ascending  the  Diina, 
but  descending  the  Dnieper,  till  the  obstructions^  in  that  river  are  com-, 
pletely  removed,  which  are  already  described  in  treating  of  the  rivers  of 
Russia.  Supposing  the  merchandize  was  shipped  from  England  in  the- 
end  of  March,  to  Riga,  they  would  arrive  in  the  middle  of  April  at  that 
city  ;  and,  on  the  canal  being  completed,  from  the  great  traffic  which 
will  be  carried  on  by  this  channel,  immediately  proceed  forward  for  the 
Black  Sea ;  a  month  might  be  allowed,  the  expense  would  be  trifling, 
as  well  as  the  risk. 
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The  freight  from  England  to  Riga  might  be  reckoned  about  20s.  per 
ton,  as  nrost  vessels  to  Russia  go  in  ballast,  or  only  part  loaded.  The 
premium  of  insurance  in  Spring  and  Summer  would  be  only  four 
guineas  per  cent,  to  return  two  per  cent,  for  convoy.  The  transit 
duty  through  Russia  would  be  one-eighth  part  of  the  customs,  as  will 
be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  in  treating  of  Russia,  and  in  some 
instances,  by  Odessa,  nothing.  The  expense  from  Riga  to  Odessa  might 
not  exceed  50^.  per  ton,  by  water,  and  not  more  by  the  sledge-roads,  part 
of  the  way  in  winter.  The  freight  from  Odessa,  as  well  as  the  insu- 
rance, are  both  reasonable,  as  is  already  mentioned  in  treating  of  the 
trade  betwixt  Russia  and  Turkey ;  so  that,  taking  the  freight  from  Eng- 
land, by  way  of  Riga  or  even  Konigsburg,  to  Constantinople,  it  would 
only  be  about  half  of  that  by  the  Mediterranean,  in  time  of  war  and  die 
premium  of  insurance  altogether  not  more  than  from  four  to  six  per  cent, 
being  only  from  one-third  to  a  half  of  the  amount  by  the  other  routQ. 

The  calculation  is  chiefly  made  to  Smyrna  from  England,  and  to 
Constantinople  by  the  way  of  the  Black  Sea;  the  intermediate  expense 
would  be  but  trifling.  For  the  information  of  the  British  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  a  short  sketch  is  given  of  the  trade  collectively 
to  the  whole  Turkish  empire,,  trusting  that  some  information  may  be 
selected  therefrom,by  those  wishing  to  extend  their  trade  to  that  quarter. 

The  principal  Imports  into  Turkey  from  Great  Britain  consist  of 

Pimento 
White  ginger 
Nutmegs 
Fernambuc  wood 
Santa  marta 


West-India  poffee 
Java  ditto 
Pepper 
Loaf  sugar 
Powder  ditto 

t.  Domingo  Indigo 
Carolina  ditto 
Guatimala  ditto 
Ix>uisiana  ditto 
Tin  plates 
Leaa 
Rtce 

Shalloons^  common 

fine 
Cloves 
Cianamoa 
Mahoots 
Shallots 
Kersymeres  of  usual 

breadth 
Broad-cloth 
Hair-list  drabs 


All  thes^  articles  are 
of  considerable  con- 
sumption at  this 
market,  and  gene- 
rally command  ready 
money  or  short  cre- 
dit. 


Those  articles,except- 
ing  kersymeres  and 
hair -list  -  drabs,  are 
of  very  considerable 
consumption,  and 
are  usually  sold  at  a 
credit  of  2 J  and  S 
months,  which  is  ge- 
nerally prolonged  to 
3,  3i,  or  4  months. 


Logwood 
Lead  shot 
Iron 
Irish  butter 


Tliese  articles  are  also 
in  general  demand, 
but  of  less  consider*- 
able  cousnmptiou. 
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The  Money^  WeightSy  and  MeasurtSj  at  Consianttncpte. 


f  .f^  piastre  per  last. 


45 

T9 


o{    a  piastre  per  current 


MONIES. 

.  The  current  coin  of  Turkey,  by  which  all 
goods  are  boughx  and  sold,  is  a  piastre,  or 
dollar^  subdivided  into  40- pcu-ts,  called  pa- 
ras, though  all  accounts  are  kept  there  by 
the  English  in  piasters  and  eighties. 

The  current  exchanges  more*  or  less,  are 
-with 

London  14 

Holland 
florin. 
'    Vienna  fj  of  ditta  per  ditto. 

Leghora-^  of  ditto  per  doUar  of  eight 
rials. 

The  exchanges  are  observed  to  rise  in  the 
iBpring,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  the  ap- 
proach of  Aatumn,  when  they  invariably 
fall.  This  latter  being  the  season  when  all 
the  stc4)le  commodities  of  that  country  come 
to  market^  the  returns  being  then  made  in 
goods^  the  number  of  remitters  become  of 
course  diminished^  and  bills  oaEacopemoce 
plentiful. 

WEfCHXa. 

The  weighta  by  which  all  gruff  goods, 
spices,  dyes,  &c.  are  bought  and  sold^  are 
as  follows:  the  smallest  is  called  a  Dram, 
though  not  agreeing  in  weight  with  the 
English  drMD,  and  of  which  1 1£  are  equal 
xo  lib.  English. 

An  oke,  composed  of  400  of  the  said 
drams^  or  about  231b.  English. 

A  Kintal,  composed  sometimes  of  44 
okes,  and  sometimes  of  forty-five^  accord- 


ihg  to  the  article  vended.  A  Pood  contatqa 
13^  okes;,  M£lb.  English  makes  40  oken 
Turkish. 

MEASURES. 

The  clhlj  measure  of  lengths  used  in  this 
country,  in  the  sale  of  cloth,  stuffs,  &c.  is 
called  a  pike,  and  is  usually  subdivided  by 
thirds.  It  contains  £7  inches  One  yard 
English  makes  li  pike  Turkish. 

The  measure  of  grain  is  called  a  kiUolv 
of  which  8i  make  a  quarter  of  wheat  in 
London ;  and  4  killow  of  rice,  if  it  be  of 
good  quality,  ought  to  wei^— lb.  English. 

At  Smtena. 

100  rotoles  make  1  kintal,  equal  to  ISSlb^ 
English. 

44  okes  make  1  kintal  of  cotton  wool. 

45  ditto  make  I  ditto  of  other  commo- 
dities. 

I  oke  is 400  drams^  eq^al  to  £|ib^  Eng« 

lisb. 

1  ditto  of  opium  is  250  drams. 

1  ditto  of  saffron  is  ISO  ditto* 

1  ditto  of  goats*  wool  is  800  ditto. 

8400  drams  is  1  batman  of  silk 

610  ditto  is  1  tiffar,   by  which  silk  is 

bought. 

Accounts  are  kept  at  Smyrna  in  piastrea 
and  aspers.  The  English  houses  calculate 
80  aspers  to  the  piastre,  othera  100,  aa4 
others  ag^a  120L 
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General  Imports  from  Turkey  into  Great 
Britain^ 


General  Exports  to  Turkey  from  Great 
Bntain. 


Lvp^rts. 


Pack- 
age. 


1790 


1791 


1795 


17991802 


1804 


Exportf. 


Packaee 
or  weight. 


1790 


1791 


1795 


1799  1802 


1804 


Cotton  wool 
Carpets    . 
Madders 
YeUow  Berriei. 
Goats  wool   . 
Bheep't  wool 
Mobairymra 

1ST: 

Cotton  yam 

Safflower 

Gam  Arabic 
'.  Awaffletida 

Gallbanuio 

Tragacanth 

Opium     • 

Galls  .     . 

Wbelskonef. 

Raisins 

Figs    .    . 

Valotiea  . 
;  Broery  stones 

Boxwood 

Liquorice  root 

Goat  skins    * 

Sheep  skins  vidrett 

Unwroogbt  copper 


Bates 

do 

do 
Sacks. 
Bales. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


>'Ptr. 


Sacks 
Bar. 

Cask. 
Bar. 

Tons. 

do 

do 

Cwt. 

Bales. 

Piaoes. 

Tons. 


12131 
119 
2651 
25S 
124 
111 
190 
53 
100 
241 


358 


438 

17 

378 

2767 

176 

71 

87 
380 
168 


2838 
178 

g781 
419 
247 
100 
190 
76 
306 
252 


428 


367 
34 

3638 

7505 

273 

33 


1585 
118 

1427 

752 

62 

179 

144 

93 

546 


114 


327 

100 

382 

2657 

2 

57 


200  — 

330  — 

11  — 

12  ^ 


1350 
7 

64 
94 

326 
74 


319 


3666 
180 


234 
234 


ft558  226S 


799 
77 

311 


699 

119 

38 

377 

27|  266 


10 
154 


10 
493 


441  3125  9304 


120 
113 
133 


15 

422 


703  906 


318 


659 
56 
15468858 


114  Lead  in  pigs 


159 
110 
201 
40 
764 


-       37 


Muslins  and  calicoes 
Clotlis  .... 
StiiJB  .... 
Glass  &  earthenware 
Clocks  and  watches 
Indigo  .  .  .  •• 
Guns  and  pt^ls.  . 
Hardware  U  cutlery 
Iron  plates  .  .  . 
Sugar  ..... 
UnJuhMtels  «  . 
Lead  shot  .  .  . 
Red  and  white  lead 
Wrovgfat  &  cast  iron 
Brasilwood 
Rum  .  . 
Tm  plates 


Pepper 
Pimento 
Tar     . 
Rice    . 
Coffee 


^ales. 

do 

do 
Crates. 
Cases. 
Casks. 
Cases. 
Parcels. 
Boxes. 
Casks. 
Barrels. 
Casks. 

do 
Tons. 
Pieces. 
Punch. 
Boxes. 
Pieces. 


Barrels. 

do 

Bags. 


98 

124 

|715S 

31 

124 

14 

32 

104 
1360 
2668 


156 

216 

1666 

83 

32 

138 

30 
52 

112 
1493 

919 


59 

279 

602 

47 

27 

311 

6 
130 
120 


202 
196 
729 
494 
17 
22S 

203 

443 


24233180 


1277 


296 

100 

14 

1097J 


10 


1266 

5fl 

12 

1769 

6372496713265 

548 


10 


388 

57 

508 

5071  — 
1771  262 


177T 


318 
25 
128    — 


575 

163 
2424 
54 

7337 
644 


66 
101 
273 
230 

41 

76 
179 

79 

1029 
990 
^S 

21 

55 

27 

1381 

1178 

632 

'10 


151 

14 

79 

277 

46 

64 

22 

97 

276 

123 

316 

394 

128 

24 

10 

51 

740 

915 


1584 


565     . 
1371]  787 


The   Vahu  of  the  Inq>ort$   and  Exports  to  and  Jrom  Great  Britain  and 

Turkey. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

._ 

1701 

386611 

239102^ 

1791 

178388 

189291 ^ 

1705 

60174 

90443 

1792 

290.599 

273785 

17K) 

11610 

417690 

1793 

184681 

45270 

1715 

311903 

181109 

1794 

324906 

117700 

1720 

398564 

359838 

1795 

84299 

149938 

1725 
1730 

345379 
291786 

252317 
174108 

1796 
1797 

150182 
104838 

155510 
23532 

>  England  only,  being 
**   nothing  from  Scot- 
taudr 

1735 

126191 

292797 

1798 

42285 

62168 

1740 

26787 

150374 

-  Gttftt  Britidn. 

1799 

33091 

226078 

1745 

225797 

780 

1800 

199773 

166804 

1750 

189285 

172800 

1801 

141137 

172198 

1755 

69687 

71589 

1802 

182424 

180000 

1760 

58916 

5.5730 

1803 

175427 

155369, 

1765 

nfC59 

91735 

1 

^770 

164366 

22032 

1773 

163538 

118475 

1782 

41325 

4248 

J 

1706 

146906 

^2440-^ 

Bb2 


t 
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Slate  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  England  with  TurFcey,  in  the 

Years  1800,  1801,  and  1802. 


Years. 


1800 
1801 
1802 


Value  of  the 

Imports  from 

I'urkey.. 


Exporta  to  Turkey. 


British  Maaufac- 
tureb 


199773  9  10 
141137  10  6 
1.82424  13    4 


£.       ..     d. 
111096    0  10 

106878  ir  11 

1015751  10     1 


Foreign  Mer- 
chaudice 


5570Q  ^0  5 
65319  S  3 
784S4  14    6 


Total  Value  «£ 
Exports. 


£       s,    d, 
166804     1    3 

172198     1     2 


Ships  Inwards 


Sliips  Oatwardt 


British. 


Vess. 
14 


180000    4    7      19 


TonsMbn 
S67 


4439 
1839 
3789 


117 
245 


ForeigD 


Vess 
5 

2 

1 


Ton; 
1146 

27jl 

180 


Men 
110 

21 

9 


British. 


Vess 

6 

10 
18 


Tons 
2456 

ti235 


Men 
146' 


143. 
3888)  217 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  ti£  Loan  Banks. — Assignation  and  Aid  Banks.  —  Discount  O0ice. — 
Tabie  of  Money  lent  on  Russinn  Produce. —  College  of  Commaxe. — • 
The  Brack. 

DURING  the  reign  of  Catharine  the  second,  thpee  diiSerent  banks 
were  established  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  during  the  rcign  of  the  Em-, 
peror  Paul,  the  Aid  Bank,  and  Bill  Discount  Office. 

andajdeclaration  made  that  xh£  saiae  shall  re- 
main a  year,  or  longer,  and  that  three  motitlis 
notice  will  be  given,  when  intended  to  be 
taken  owt,  then  the  lawful  interest  on  the 
capital  is  allowed,  payable  in  the  same  sort 
of  money,  as  that  which  was  put  into  the 
bank ;  as"  is  likewise  the  capijal  wlica  withr 
drawn. 

2.  Thk  Assignation  Ba^^k  was^estab* 
lished  by  the  Empress  in.  17^8  for  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  Mosco,  whigh  was  opened  in  . 
1770;  afterwards  i»  many  government 
towns  bank-coniptoirs  wjsre  established, . 
where, .  likewise,  on  paviiig  copper  money, 
assignations  were  issued  of  25,  50,  a^d  100 
rubles  paying  the  a^ignations,  wh^  pre- 
sented again,  with  copper  money. 

In  1786,  this  bank  was  changed  ,into  a. 
Reichs  (imperial)  Assignation  Bank,  at  St, 
Petersbure.     Their  notes  issued,  are  on 
white,  red,  and  blue  paper,  manufactured 
for  the  purpose ;  the  blue  for  5,  the  red  for , 
10,  and  the  white  foir  25,  50,  and  100  lUr 


1.  The  L0A.N  Bank,  or  Lombard,  is 
an  establishment,  the  profits  of  which,, 
belong  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Foundling 
Hospital  -y.  by.  an.  ukase  of  the  Empress  in 
1772,  to  prevent  the  usury  and  oppression 
to  which,  die  poor  were  exposed.  The 
Lombard  lends  on  gold  and  silver,  three- 
fourths  of  the  value,  on  other  metals  it 
lends  half  the  value,  and  on  jewels, 
as  much  as  the  circumstance  of  the  times 
will  allow,  an  estimation  being  made  by 
sworn  appraisers.  The  rate  of  interest  was 
regulated  and  established  in  J78'^)  through- 
out the  Empire  at  5  per  cent.  At  the  Lom- 
bard, one  year's  interest  is  taken  in  ad- 
vance ;  pledojes  that  are  forfeited  are  pub- 
licly sold,  and'Avliat  they  produce,  more,  dian 
what  the  capital  advanced,  the  interest  due, 
and  tjie  charges  amount  to,  are  returned  to 
the  oAvners.  Money  can  be  deposited  in 
this  bank,,  for  which  no  interest  is  received, 
and  it  may  on  two  days  jiotice  be  with- 
clrawu.     It.  moneys  are  paid  into  the  banV, 
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vies  each.  When  this  was  converted  into 
an  imperial  establishment,  the  former  old 
assignations  were  all  called  in  and  exr 
cbanged  for  new  ones.  This  bank  ev- 
cbanges  injured  or  torn  assignations-for  new 
<mes,  or  pay»in  copper  money  if  demanded : 
according  to  a  declaration  made  by  govern- 
ment>^  the  amount  of  the  bank. assignations 
to  be  issued^  was-  never  to  exceed  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  rubles^  which, 
if  the  silver  ruble  is  reckoned  at  three  shil- 
lings and  two^^nce,  is  above  fifteen  mil- 
lions sterling,  being  nearly  as  much  as  the 
Bank,  of  England  issues,  and  considerably 
more,  than  it  did,  before  its  restriction  of 
paying  in  specie. 

3.  The  Loan  BANK,/or  tlie  NobiUty  ojid 
the  towns,  was  established  by  Catharine  the 
second  also,  in  1786.  Its  destination  is  to 
lend  to  the  nobility,  on  landed  property^ 
or  on  male  peasants  (boors),  according  to 
the  re  vision -register,  of  1781,  taking  each 
head  at  40  rubles.  Its  intention  was  for  assist- 
ing the  nobility  and  promoting  payment,  of 
debt^,  and  the  improvement  of  tlxpir  estates : 
the  emission,  for  this  purpose,  is  limited  to 
twenty-two  millions^  and  a  sum  of  eleven 
mUlionjs  i^  app^opriai^ed  for  lending  on  stone 


and  brick  houses  in  towns,  and  grounds  ad- 
jacent;  the  loans  are  made  in  bank  assig- 
nations^, which  very  much  encouraged  their 
circulation.  The  interest  is  5  per  cent, 
and  3  per  cent,  is  paid  as  a  reimburse- 
ment of  the  capital  advanced.  Those 
reimbursements  are  put  together  and 
deducted  from  the  loan,  or  the  number,  of 
mortgaged  peasants  are  lessened.  In  this 
manner  tlie  interest  and  capital  are  reduced; 
and  the  whole  debt  is  fully  extinguished  in 
twenty  years. 

To  this  bank  is  annexed  an  insurance 
establishment  against  fire,  for  the  houses^, 
and  fabrics,  on  which  it  makes  advances, 
and  on  other  property,  which  must  be 
valued  by  a  court,  when,  three-fourths  of 
the.  value  is  lent,  and  U  per  ce^it.  premium 
is  annually  paid.  This  bank  has  also  the 
privilege  of  coining  money  from  imported 
silver  and  gold  com,  or  plain  silver,  gold, 
or  copper,  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  mint  office.  It  also  has  liberty. of  dis« 
counting  bills  at  J  per  cent,  per  month. 

According  to  an  estunate  made,  the 
maintaining  the  assignation  and  loan  banks^ 
annually  costs  government  U6,000  rubles. 


The  State  of  the  Imperial  Loan  Bank  wi  1734,  and  which  hhd  inffects  Rubles  38,540,468 :39i 

as  under. 


DE^rr 

To  the  ongiDal  cspiliil  ofthe  Iwoky  anno 

1754 

the  former  bank  of  Mosco  - 
Assignation  Bank       .        .        .        . 
by  sopreme  coiii|Baod>  paid  in  by.  th^ 

late  general  procureur«  Prince  Va- 

semskoy         -         -        -        -        - 
by  the  late  hi«h  steward  Yelagin 
tb^  logapj4>f  Prince  Kantirair.    -- 
from  the  Security  Bank      .        .        . 
irqin  the  revenues  of  the  estates  Bo- 

goroditza  and  B«;bnkeevitcb'    > 
thf  fund  for  .the  erection  of  imiver'.  , 

sitics  and  schools    .        .        .        . 
tljc  capital  of  the  St.  George^JTordet 
the  College  of  Commerce  • 
tbe  Artillery  Cadet- Compai^  .   - 
tlie  Acadenij'  ol  Sciences    -        - 
the  Court  Stable  Kontora  •        -        - 
tUe  school  direetioA   •>.     - 
the  general  post  direction   -        -    -'  - 
the  raagislracy  of  St.  Petersburg . 
the  college  of  general  concern  of  ditto 
the  provision  magazific  of  ditto   -. 
the  finance  chamber  of  Mosco 
ditto  of  St.  Peterburg         -        -        - 
the  prmtnig-office  of  the  synod    - 
UifflBpaastery  of  St.  Serguit 


404560 

36. 

1403412 

i% 

S6447686 

478011 

35$ 

9820 

66i 

10^834 

H 

il382 

77 

103425 

.64 

858587 

6lt 

6i273.^8 

29 

5509^ 

56 

34774 

74- 

S0367 

50 

1218.52 

H 

1«2856 

2 

441247 

72  . 

8126 

43i 

90625 

79- 

404532 

28, 

45720 

22 

46, 

2072 

S12S0 

_ 

2563 

75 

tbe  •monastery  of  St.  Cyril- 

sundry  prifate  persons        -        -        - 

the  In^rial  finance  Office^  at  Pe^ 

tersbarg  -        -         -  .      - 

severalr  ?<»  tunis  sent  in   without.- 

-  proper  explanation  -        -        -        - 
intcTt:i>t  for  taxes  paid  before  due  • 
the  Assurance-Office  -         -        -        - 
the  capital  of  the  bank       .        .        - 


4006 
4987:J49 


50f 


4955    48 J 


•   7188 

42 

56148 

1782319 


71i 
.50 

'4 


Total.      - 

Cotisistirrg  ia 

Gold  and  Silver 
AsfigiuUs  and  Copper 


E(rble»  38540468  39| 


Rubles  1273507  60.. 
-  37266960  79 


C<>'miiA, 


CltESZT. 


By  vaxi0as  debtors  for  0  years 

ditto  20  years 

ditto  22  ditto 

tlie  Bank  of  Ekatarinoilaf  . 
ImCMh. 


Rbblcs  11081 14C 

-  17333369 

-  7841538 
-        .      1213016 

-  1071403 


a 

50  ■ 
70- 
19- 
90- i 


Total 


385404^8    39| 
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THE    AID    BAXK. 

This  bank  was  established  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  by  an  ukase,  dated, 
the  27th  December,  1797>  commencing  its  operations  on  the  1st  March 
following ;  as  it  is  rather  novel  in  its  nature,  .an  abstract  of  its  plaiu 
and  some  of  its  regulations  are  given.  ,, 


The  preamble  sets  forth  that,  **  mimberd 
of  the  class  of  nobility,  groaning  under  a 
"burden  of  debts,  either  descending  by  inhe- 
ritance from  fathef  to  son,  or  incurred  by 
profligacy,  had  caused  many  of  the  nobility 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  rapacious  usurers, 
by  whom  they  were  plundered  of  their 
^jstates  and  property,  to  the  ruin  of  an  in- 
nocent posterity ;  therefore,  to  enable  the 
nobility  to  discharge  their  debts  on  the  one 
hand,  and  satisfy  the  creditors  on  the  other, 
his  Majesty  establishes  an  Imperial  Aid 
Bank,  under  certain  conditions  and  regula- 
.tions,  of  which  the  following  aie  some  of 
the  rules  :** 

1 .  The  relief  to  be  granted  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  applicant,  and  accord- 
ing to  a  certificate  of  the  value  of  the  land- 
ed property,  and  the  mortgages  upon  it,  or 
the  immovable  property .• 

2.  Those,  whose  estates  are  burdened  with 
debts,  and  wishing  for  aid,  must  present  a 
petition  to  the  dtrectbrs  of  the  bank  for  the 
same,  and  produce  legal  and  requisite  testi- 
anontes  relative  to  any  incumbrance. 

3.  The  distribution  of  the  aid  to  be  given 
is  issued  upoh  immovable  property,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  people  taken  at  the 
last  revision,' which,  in  governments  of  the 
first  class,  is  at  75,  the  second  at  65y  the 
third  at  50,  and  the  fourth  class  at  40 
rubles  each  boor.  Of  the  classing  the  go- 
vernments register  is  given. 

4.  Exclusive  of  msukihe  advances  on  im- 
movable property  in  Courtand,  Lteflaocl,  an4 
£stbonia>  it  lends  on  manufactories  in  pr«- 
jportion  to  their  vaJue. 

5.  The  relief  to  be  given  by  tickets  upon 
this  property,  are  according  to  a  certain 
form,  &c. 

6.  Orders  their  currency ;  t^eetabltsh  th^eir 
credit,  to  be  received  in  all  departments  of 
the  govemmeMt  as  a  legal  payment. 


7.  Those  who  have  borrowed  from  the 
fund  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  the 
Loan  Bank,  may  transter  the  same  to  this 
bank. 

6.  Tickets  are  made  transferable  from  one 
to  another. 

9.  Though  the  tickets  are  securities  on- 
real  or  immovable  property,  all  the  gorem- 
ments  are  ordered  to  protect  them. 

10.  Orders  all  government  departments 
to  receive  these  tickets,  in  payment,  when- 
ever presented. 

11.  The  term  of  the  tickets  to  be  in  cir- 
culation is  twenty-five  years,  reckoninr 
from  the  period,  the  bank  was  established, 
and  regulates  die  manner  in  wbidi  the 
tickets,  and  advances  are  to  be  issned ;  but 
the  interest  for  the  first  five  years  is  fixed 
at  6  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  debt 
only. 

12.  Relates  to  the  periods  of  paying  the 
interest,  and  repaying  the  capital  by  annual 
payments. 

Id.  The  payment  of  the  annual  interesC 
to  be  in  copper  money,  or  bank  notes ;  but 
the  first  payment  towards  liquidating  the 
capital,  may  be  in  the  tickets  of  this  esta- 
blishment. 

14.  The  payment  of  the  interest,  to  be 
made  three  months  before  the  period  of  the 
annual  opening  of  the  bank. 

13.  Those  who  receive  aid  Tirast  terminate 
or  pay,  withfn-twenty-five  years,  from  the 
time  the  ba^k  was  opened. 

1&  Directs  the  bank  to  settle  its  interest 
accounts  once  every  year;  and  those  who 
do  not  receive  that,  wnich  is  due  within  six 
'  months  after  from  the  bank,  forfeit  any  fu- 
ture claini  to  it. 

17.  The  borrower  can  redeem  his  pledge, 
on  payioe  iu  copper,  or  bank  notes,  and 
allowing  tne  difference  betwixt  the  interest 
paid,  aad  that  received  by  the  bank. 


*  InupoTable  property  is  here  meant  the  boors,  or  akves,  upon  tbe  estate. 
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:*  18.  Wfami  thecapkal  and  inCerett  met  re- 
paid, tlie  estates  to  be  declared  free,  and 
published  in  the  news-papers, 
.  21.  The  rules  of  the  Loan  Banki  insti- 
tuted in  178^,  to  be  followed  ;  which  point 
dut  the  mode  of  the  provincial  courts  send- 
ing certificates. 

^8.  Makes  the  governors  of  provinces, 
officers  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  all  con- 
cerned, even  to  the  clerks,  responsible,  that 
the  property  is  of  the  value,  the  certificates 
they  grant  express. 

24.  Possessions  so  mortgaged  in  this 
bank,  are  not  liable  to  confiscation,  or  pro- 
secution by  public,  or  private  claimants. 

25.  Any  nobleman,  even  after  mortga^ijing 
his  estate  to  this  bank,  can  sell  it  to  anotner, 
but  subject  to  the  same  obligations  the  ori- 
ginal proprietor  imposed. 

27.  Orders  the  money  advanced  to  be 
paid  out  in  tickets  of  even  sums,  and  notice 
to  be  sent  to  the  government  in  which  the 

Eoperty  lays,  .of    its  being  pledged ;   and 
:ewise  orders  its  being  published  in  the 
newspapers. 

28.  ''  The  borrower,  having  received  the 
tickets  from  the  Aid  Bank,  has  a  right  to 
offer  them  immediately  inr  payment  of  his 
debts ;  and,  if  any  creditor  shall  refuse  ac- 
cepting the  said  note&.in  payment,  he  shall 
be  declared  a.  notorious  miser,  and  an  abo- 
ntfiable  oswer^  the  capital  sum  he  has  to 
elims  as  creditor,  shall  be  coovei-ted  itito  a 
debtagainsthimself,  and  he  shall  bearrested 
ibf  the  benefit  of  the  bank;  at  the  sane  time, 
all  btUsoF  obligations;,  of  whatever  kind,  he  Id 
by  him  for  said  capital  sBm,  shall  be  can- 
celled, and  tite paynient  transfened  towards 
aogmenting  the  capital  of  the  Aid  Bank." 

29.  Allows  any  nobleman,  even  not  in 
debt,  to .  berrow  mcmey  upon  hie  estates^  ta 
enable  him  to  carry  on  a^culture,  esta- 
blish works  and  oftaoufaetories,  for  public  or 
|tfWate  benefit. 

SO.  Establishes  fines  in  case  ihe  iiiterest  is 
not  annually  and  punctually  paid,  the  fine 
i«tffea&Qs  6cem  1  to  3  p«jr  oent.  eaeh  nM>ntii, 
till  three,  months  are  expired;  and  if  part  of 
t}ie  capital  is  not  then  paid,  the  bank  sends 
iiotke.  t^  those  noblemen  residing  nearest 
the  estate,  who  must  receive  and  remit  the 


produce  of  k  to  ftaetanV;  &nd,'6n  n^gfcct 
to  be  punished  as  a  principal. 

SI.  And  the  owner  of  tl^e  estate  ifc  ever 
after  deprived  of  any  interference  till  the 
debt  is  paid. 

32.  I'hose  residing  at  a  distance  are  al-* 
lowed  to  pay  the  interest  to  the  government 
chancery,  or  post-office,  allowing  to  it  a' 
half  per  cent*  usually  charged  for  convey*' 
ance  of  money.  The  tickets  will  be  re- 
ceived by  th^  bank,  i!i  payment  of  the  mort- 
gage, when  presented  by  the  proprietoi-  ia- 
person,  otherwise  to  be  paid  in  copper,  or 
bank  notes. 

33.  As  the  valuation  of  the  property,  is 
made  according  to  the  number  of  males  on 
the  estate ;  no  sale  or  transfer  of  them,  is  al- 
lowed during  the  continuance  of  the  mort- 
gage ;  and  all  governors  of  provinces,  and^ 
others,  are  to  suffer  no  decay  in  works  00. 
manufactories, 

Sfi.  In  case  any:  debtors  have  any  pro-^ 
perry,  described,  and  jeftise  to  pay  tneic^. 
creditors,  the  latter,  on  petitioning  the  di- 
rectors of  the  bank  will  examine  into  the- 
case ;  and,  if  found  just,,  will  take  the  debt- 
or's estate  in  pledge,  and  satisfy  tlie  creditor^ 
if  the  property  is  adequate  thereto,  by  pay- 
ing id  bank  notes  or  tickets. 

39,  and  last  article.  "  We  have  provided 
for  the  nmuial  aecootmodation  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  and  sufficiently  secured  the 
interestt  of  each ;  tvc  are  resolved  to  admit 
of  no  alterations  subversive  of  these  ruie» 
and  regulations ;  and  therefore  order,  that 
no  petitions  or  represemations  of  any  kind 
whatever,  from  eitbex  debtors  to  the  bank,, 
or  their  creditors,  shall  be  received ;  ahd 
whoever  dares  toprefsnt  such,  shall  be  ac-*^ 
counted  a  disturber  of  the  peace.'' 

'^  After  these  regulations,  his  majealy* 
hopes,  that  when  the  debtors  are  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  the  usurer,  and  the  fair* 
creditor  is  paid,  thiey  will  dsouble  their  car^ 
and  attention  to  allsorU  of  naefblecanomy/ 
laying  aside,  more  and  more,  all  extrava- 
gancy and  unnecessary  expense  in  their 
families ;  thus  guarding  them  from  poverty, 
and  confirming  their  property  on  founda** 
tioos  i^ver  to  be  shaken  or  destroyed."* 
(L.S;).  FAtJL. 


*  That  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  eitteilt  of  the  aid  tb^^ofi^ted  td^tic^bl^emietl,  and 
the  cnterioR  l^  whieh  their  pr<q>erty  is  estimated,  it  may  be  wtil  to  observe,-  that  in  Russia 
^e  population  does  not  amount  to  more  (town»ificUid^>  than  ooe  £aj^Jy  to.  a  square  mile  ; 
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The  English  reader  will  see  these  extradrdinary  airangerncnts  with 
Astonishment,  and  from  theni  may  judge  how  far  Russia  is  behind  this 
country,  both  in  knowledge  of  liberty  and  finance.  The  care  with 
-which  the  articles  are  drawn  up,  and  the  embarrassment  wliich  they 
must  necessarily  bring  on  those  who  have  recourse  to  such  a  mode  of 
paying  debts,  are  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  there  might 
have  been,  either  from  the  fate  of  Poland  or  some  other  cause  of  a 
peculiar  and  political  nature,  reasons  which  it  is  not  in  the  province 
of  this  work  to  enter  into. 

DISCOUNT-OFFICE.  ' 

The  establishment  of  the  Discount  Office,  for  the  advance  of 
money  upon  bills  and  Russian  products;  and  also  of  an  Insurance 
Office,  (exclusive  of  the  Imperial  Assignation  Bank)  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  such  goods  upon  which  advances  may  be  made,  are  by  the 
imperial  edict  of  18th  December,  1797>  in  force  and  operated  since 
the  1st  March,  1798. 

Hegulations  and  Rules  at  the  Discount  Office. 


The  discount  office  is  established  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  invigorating  trade,  and 
commerce^  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rus- 
sian merchant,  fabricant,  and  manufacturer,  - 
liaving  occasion  for  money  for  a  certain 
time,  until  he  can  have  the  returns  of  his 
profits,  and  such  will  be  thereby  assisted. 

1.  This  aid  to  be  given  upon  such  bills  as 
may  be  brousht  by  the  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer, bemg  a  Russian  subject,  as  he 
may  hold  of  purchasers  of  his  goods,  and 
aokly  lof  such  goods  as  are  purcna^d,  the 
term  of  payment  of  which  has  not  come 
round.  This  to  extend  over  all  the  commer- 
cial towns  of  the  empire* 


2.  Upon  goods  of  real  Russian  produce 
.and  manufactuie,  given  as  security  bv  the 
trading  Russian  subject,  whether  merchant^ 
fi^bricant,  or  manuracturer. 

d.  To  foreigners  and  all  sorts  of  people, 
upon  gold  and  silver,  8cc.  &c.  entrusted  as  a. 
deposit  at  the  office. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  these  obligations, 
the  discount  office  divides  itself  into  two 
parts :  the  first  issues  its  cash  upon  bills,  the 
second  upon  goods  of  real  Russian  produce^ 
and  upon  gold  and  silver. 

The  bill  discount  office,  to  discount  no 
bills  of  a  longer  date  to  run,  than  nine  months 
at  the  utmost. 


The  rate  at  which  the  Bill  Discount  Office  makes  advances  on  native 
produce  and  manufactures  to  the  proportionate  value,  according  to 
the  market^  price ;  the  date  allowed  the  note  for  each  article ;  the 

let  us  say  thiey  are  all  the  f^mili^s  of  boors,  then  there  will  be  one  boor  for  every  square  mile, 
or  640  acres :  now,  as  60  rubles  was  the  average  lent,  according  to  the  number  of  boors^  that 
is  about  a  ruble^  on  ten  acres,  or  about  3d.  per  acre. 
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premium  of  insurance  frpm  fire  for  that  period ;  the  brokerage  and 
warehouse  rent  are  contained  in  the  following  table. 


EuMu  Produce  aiid  Maauractur^  on  whbh  Advances  ^rt  made* 


I  Iron  in  bars  and  assorted 


e  Hempj  of  all  kinds     , . 

3  Flax 

4  Yufts   ,     -     ,     , 

5  Sokj  douWe,  and  ptimp  leather     .... 

6  Goat,  sheep,  and  sliamoj  leather,  &c.     .     , 

7  Prepared  sheep-skins^  white  and  black     *     , 

8  Ditto  seal-skins 

g  Saffron  and  colours ,     •     , 

10  Copper ,     ,     .     -     . 

U  Wax   ,,.-•• 

12  Hemp  and  linseed  oil,  and'liquids       .     .     , 

13  Tallow 

14  Ditto  candles     .     , ,     . 

15  Soap    -.,-....,-,., 

16  Bristles .     .     *    , 

17  Ilare-skias * 

18  Lime 

J 9  Calamancoes  and  j  ditto  pieces,  pee.  of  50  arsh, 
20  Flemsj  linen,  and  sail-cloth^  pec,  of  50  arsh. 
SI  Ravenduck  ditto    .,.-,,... 

■22  Cordage *     .     ,     . 

23  Pot  and  pearl  ashes ,*    , 

<J4  Rhubarb  -     . 


Dat^i  of  the 

Noten  for 

c*ch  Article. 


From 

6  to  6 

Months, 

3    3 

3     3 


or 

[nsiir^ticc 
for  the 
Time, 


erage 
for  ilift 
Trans- 
ojctioti.i 


S 

s 

3 
3 
3 


3 
S 
3 


3  3 

6  6 

3  3 

I  I 

3  3 


6  a 

6  6 

6  6 

3  3 

3  3 


|th  per 
cent. 

i 
i 

i 
I 

i 
i 
i 
I 

t 

i 
i 

k 

i 

i 

i 


per 

cent. 

r 
i 

i 
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i 
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i 
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The  regulations  of  this  bank  are  by  no  means  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature  as  those  of  the  aid  bank,  and  are  not  interesting  enough  to  be 
inserted.    The  giving  discount  for  bills  at  nine  months,*  shews  that  the. 
true  spirit  of  the  banking  system  is   not  known,  and  that  lending  on 
all  sorts  of  produce,  perishable  as  well  as  what  is  not,  must  rather  hurt 
than  assist  commercial  people-     It  would  be  very  easy  t6  prove,  that^ 
aid  of  this  sort,  prevents  individuals  froni  augmenting  their  capitals  ; . 
and,  as  capital  and  industry,  jointly  constitute  the  wealth  of  a  state,  [ 
it  must  do  harni  rather  than  good.  .  ;..:  r 
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*^4llegeof'€ommef€e. 

IT  is  no  doubt  of  impoTtance  to  every  ^orcmrnt^nt  ^^-^bliii^g^-^ro- 
mote  ttny^partiett^ar  ^b^ect,  w  CMty  into.  e\prntion  jnore  effectually 
ftuy  particulur  vicir,  to  establish  purposely  a  board,  under  its  imme- 
diate protpotiDn.aiid.sanction(clistinttiTora  irther^rtaWisbmeiitsX'^fcat 
more  n^iuute  ,  attention  may  be  given,  and  more   prompt  measures 

adopted* 

On  llnsfpvinciiplc^  tbel  Russian  goverHroentliavei^at  PfcfccBrirturgf^Jta- 
l^lifilied  a  |  College  of  Commerce,  .or,  properly  spea|wDg,ra  ^axd  pf 
tVade,  oopsis|ing  of  a  pertain  number  of  directors,  with  a-  premleitt, 
il^ho  tjakei  into  consideration,  and  under,  their i^irectiQatev^ry-Uu^^ 
Tfelatipg  to  the  trade  of  the  empire;  and  to  that  board  applications 
^  must  ^t, ^11  times  be  directed.  It  has  the  control . of  the  rbrackenB, 
brokers,  and  every  department  connected  with  Commerce ;  iu  matters 
of  dispute,  it  acts,  likewise,  in  a  judicial  capacity ;  •  and  the  only  ap- 
peal froihiits  decision,  in  case  of  the  dissatisfaction  pf  either  party,  is 
to  the  senate,  where  200  rubles  must  be  deposited :  a  certificate  being 
produced  from  the  secretary  of  the  senate,  that. the  deposit  is  Awde, 
when  the  requisite  documents  are  given  from  the  College  of;  Com- 
merce, and  proceedings  commence  in  the  superior  court. 

It  is  through  this  colljege,  that  the. English  only  have  the  privilege, 
specially  provided  for  by  treaty,  to  appeal  in  cases  of  dispute,  or  far 
redress  ffom  the  Russiaiti  subject ;  and  through  this  channel  only  it  is, 
that  the  native  subject  must  apply  for  redress,  against  the  .JBdti^ 
merchants ;  amongst  whom,  if  any  disputes  or  controversies  arise,  the 
directors  of  the  College  of  Commerce,  very  wisely  order  it  for  arbitratiptt" 
among  the  British  merchants,  who  are  selected  for  that  purpose. 

This  is  a  sort  of  court  of  equity  in  commercial  matters, — the  deci- 
sions are  prc»npt  and  attended  with  little  expense,  as  the  inxpartiality 
of  the  judges  is  at  least  equal,  to  what  could  be  found  in  the  common 

courts  of  law  :  it  is  attended  with  advantage. Here  it  may  piot  be 

iQiproper  to  observe,  that  it  is  certainly  of  advantage  in  commercial 
matters,  that  differences  should  be  decided  speedily,  not  only  becaiise 
witnesses  are  generally  ready,  and  the  facts  recent,  and  well  remember- 
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ed,  but  that  it  prevents  the  interruption  and  suspension  of  business^ 
which  wotxM  otherwise  be  occasioned.  Inifefrior  and  prompt  courts  of 
<iiis'4ort  m£ty  be  alwajs  corteoted  by  the  power  of  app0al|  )thet«for6 
tb^  deserve  a|iprobatioii* 

The  Br^dken. 

The  principal  articles  of  Russian^  exportation,  n^^tie  e^&Uiiiiied^oi*  ^-' 
linccked  -by  -competent  sworn  brackets  :  fo^  thi»  purpose^  in  1796,'  six- 
teen Russian,  and  f6urteen  foreign  brackets  for  hemp ;  five  fi^ssian,^  and 
three  German  for  tallow  and  oil;  fow  ^Ruscdaii,  and  three  Geraian  ftfr 
herrings  (the  Russian  henring-bf ackers  also  brack  catiaf  and  ^singbfli^i 
one  Russian,  and  two  German*  fdr  tobacco;  fiv^e  Russia^,  «kI  thnse 
German  for  yufts-;  two  Russian^  and^ne  German 'fdrhorseebMr  ami 
hog^s  bristles ;  one  Rftssian  and  two  06i%rt«R  for  haE^-skins^  were  ap- 
pointed. 

Such  are  the  excellent  regulations  relating  to  the  bTaeken^,  thai 'i£ 
through  any  neglect  or  fraud,  an  inferior  quality  is  palsied  which  oaghr  "^ 
not  tabei  the  bracket,  wbose^  name  is  affixedin^jgom^  articfesy  ami 
especially  appointed  for  others,  is<liabte  to  a  very  se^krere^'pttnidimeat 
as  soon  as  the  proof  is  produced,^  so  that  a  precauticm  like  the  ©ne  men- 
tioned  pnrevents  the^possibiHty  of  an  inferior  article  being:sttbstituted 
for  the  Teal  one,  and  ^ very  merchant  is  sure  that  what  he  purchases  is 
the  very  article  he  agrees  for. 

The  merchant,' in  his  purchases^  ha*  only  tosettle  with  a  broker,  who 
is  likewise  approved  by  tlie  College  of '  Comwerce,  and  wlio  makes  a  * 
contract  betwixt  the  buyer  and  seller.    The  goods  are  received  and  tlie 
busraess  is- dispatched. 

The  articles  subject  to  brack  are :* 

Hemp,  Flax,  Talto\t/ Hitfes,  Yafts-,  hingldssr,  Gke,  Caviar;  Hire-slilns,  Bristles,  Wax/ 
-Omr  an*  H^vrse  Hair,  Linseed,  Hem^jsefid;  aiidTririn  Oil;  Tobacooi  Rltubarb,  Mast*,  Pot 
auA  iPeari  JbbH>  Skhpetre^  Casior  of  Beav«r,  8w>.  8Cc  8cc/ 

-  A^certaia  rate-is  fixed  to.bc  p^id  to  the.  bracker  by  the  purchaser, 
which  is  ver>^' reasonable* 

*  SoiTve .articles  cire  stam|)€d;  for  instaoce,  tlie  casks  Tvith  Tallow  aiid  Oil;  TlaX  t^itha 
fead  tally  anrxCxed  by  a  string ;  IIcmj>  in  the  in^derof  the  bales  by  a  wooden  tally,  with 
the  bracker*s  name  written  thereon. 

C  C  2 
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Of  the  Exchange  betwe^  Russia^  and  other  Countries. 
After  having  treated  of  the  produce  of  Russia,  and  of  its  commerce 
and  connection  with  other  nations,  as  well  as  of  its  interior  arrange- 
ments for  aiding  and  facilitating  trade,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  its 
exchaiige;   premising,   however,   that,   as  Petersburg,  the  capital  of 
Russia,  is  situated  at  one  extremity  of  Europe,  it  can  never  beconae 
an  intermediate  place,  for  the  transacting  such  business  between  other 
nations.     All  its  transactions  of  this  sort  do  now,  and  probably  always 
,will,  amount. to  nothing  beyond  what  arises  out  of  its  own  mercantile 
affairs,   that  is,  .of  its  sales  and  purchases.      Russia  never  will  be 
!a  country  in  which  agency  business  can  be  carried  on  for  others,  to 
any  extent;  but,  as  its  improvement  proceeds  to  a  greater  height,  the 
produce  for  exportation  will  increase  in  quantity,  and  the  imports  from 
^'other  natioiis  will  iaugment  nearly  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  subject  of  exchange  is  here  rendered  more  complicated  by  the 
operations  of  the  state,  and  its  financial  arrangements,  which,  being  un- 
-  known  at  the  time,  cannot  be  ascertained  correctly,  particularly  as 
-they  are  but  little  understood,  and,  of  course,  opposite  maxims  fre- 
-quently  pursued.  Besides,  Russia  is  situated  at  too  remote  an  ej^tre- 
\mity  to  come  generally  into  the  influence  of  exchange  operations ;  so 
that  we  must  consider  the  present  observations  as  rather  local. 

The  earliest  account  we  find,  relating  to  the  Russia  exchange,  was  at 
Mosco,  in  1540,  when  the  ruble  was  at  one  hundred  and  three  quarters 
stivers  upon  Amsterdam.  In  1^33,  it  was  at  one  hundred  stivers;  at  a 
time,  too,  that  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  ruble  was  eighty-six  and  seven- 
tenth  stivers;  it  was  at  eighty-nine  and  two-sevenths  in  1695,  in  which 
year  the  exchange  on  Holland  was  at  one  hundred  and  fourteen  stivers. 
The  average  exchange  at  Archangel  and  Mosco,  whilst  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  ruble  remained  at  the  same  rate,  was  ninety-five  stivers 
on  Amsterdam;  and  that  year  cmly  eighty-eight  schillings  on  Ham- 
burg; on  which  latter  city  nothing  was  again  done,  in  the  exchange 
way,  till  1781,  when  it  opened  at  thirty-six  and  three-quarters  schil- 
lings banco,  and  declined,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  to  thirty- 
three* 
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In  the  year  16^5  only  the  exchange  on  London  was  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pence,  with  the  exception  of  only  one  year,  1710,  when  it 
,was  at  eighty  pence.  We  find  no  direct  course  on  England  till  the 
year  1763,  when  a  direct  course  was  fixed  on  London,  which  has  con- 
tinued ever  since,  and  when  the  silver  ruble  was  worth  thirty-six  and  a 
half  stivers  Hollands;  but  the  course,  in  that  year,  opened  at  forty-nine 
stivers  on  Amsterdam,  and  fifty-five  pence  on  London;  since  which 
period  the  exchange  gradually  declined,  till  1793,  when  it  was  at  twenty-^ 
two  and  a  half  stivers  on  Amsterdam,  and  at  twenty-two  and  three- 
i^fourths  pence  on  London,  since  when  it  has  experienced  great  fluc- 
tuations.    .      .    ; 

In  order  more  fully  to  elucidate  these  observations,  a  table  of  the  ex- 
change of  Petersbirrg  will  be  found  on  London,  which  forms  the  cri- 
vterion  for,  the  whole  empire,  from  January,  1788,  down  to  the  pre- 
isent  period ;  which  being  compared  with  various  political ,  and  finan- 
cial events  in  Russia,  will  shew  the  effect  they  have  i^everally  had 
upon  the  exchange. 

It  has  been  the  constant. and  wise  aim  of  the. Russian  government  to 
establish  the  credit  of  her  paper  upoto  a  par  with  specie.  Many  at- 
tempts and  expedients  have  been  devised,  some  of  which  have  ope- 
rated in  a  contrary  way,  and  they  have  generally  all  termiosited,.  in  in- 
creasing the  circulation  of  paper. 

In  every  country  where  paper  »  great  in  quantity,  and  has  a  forced; 
circulation,  its  exchange,  for  gold  and  silver,  becomes  diflicult:  but 
as  the  difiSculty  is  not  always  the  same,  the  difference,  or  agio,  is  va- 
riable, and  this  operates  on  the  exchange  with  foreign  countries;  for 
all  the  fluctuations  that  the  operations  of  commerce  occasion,  are  trir 
-fling  compared  with  the  effects  produced  by  such  a  cause. 

This,  indeed,  is  easily  understood,  by  recurring  to  first  principles; 
•for  the  exchange  between  two  countries,  where  payments  are  made,  in 
money,  can  always  be  regulated,  at  the  greatest  dilenuna,  by  trans- 
porting gold  or  silver  from  the  one  to,  the  other;  but,  where  the  pay- 
ments of  a  country  are  in  paper,  for  which  real  money  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, bills  of  exchangehave  a  relation  to  the  credit  of  that  paper  money. 
-  When  more  paper  is  issued  than  the  circulation  of  a  conntfy  re- 
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quires,  that  aldfle  'will  ireiluce  its  vmlue;  but  if  wt  Itdd  to  tkia^  vmlent 
and  arbitrarj  meaimreS)  the  evil  beeomes  infihitelj  greater; — The  Em- 
peror Paul  ^temf^ted^  by  ^A  edatety  taxi^idate  tte  coarse  of  exehaago, 
whea  he  might  just  aa  well  have  attemptedv'bjan  ediot,  ta  :liiiid«r 
the  waters  from  overflowing  Petersburg  :ia  a  vicdenb  wesboAy  ^yriai. 
.In  short,  every  attempt  to  regulate  the  state  of  the  exchange^  only  made 
it  worse  in  the  end^  by  increasing  the  circulation.of  papesv  which  was 
thfe  root  of  tlie  evil;  The  hbtory  of  the  French:  exchange,  during  .ike 
reign  of  their -assighats,  is  so  well  known^  iuid  the  cflfect  so  similar  to 
that  of  the^  R^issian  paper,  though  on  a. much  greater  scale^  that  it  ii 
not  necessary  to  say  any  more  on  the  subject,  only  to  refer  to  tke  ta- 
ble under  the  bead  of  Petersburg* 

It  mus^  be  observed,  that  when  bank-notes  were  fiipst  isauecU  in 
1769,  tiiey  even  bore  a  premiuia;  soon, after  that  period,  till  1786, 
theM  was-  an  agio  allowed,  from  one  to  two  per  xrent.  oar  silver;  It  was 
not  till  1790t:any  diflE^mnce  was-made  betwixt  gold  and  battkniotes, 
and,  in  that  year,  eighteen  per  cent,  was  allowed  m  payment  of  bank- 
ncA^  instead  of  gold.  Previdosly  (m  1788)  thirteen  per  cent;  for 
silver;  in  1790,  twenty  per  cent. ;  in  1792l>  forty-ooe  per  cent.;  in 
1794^  forty-six  and  a  half  per^entl;  and,  in  1795  and  n96t  f^ntyHom^ 
per  cent. ;  and4n  1799$  atone  time,  from  fifty-six  to  fifty^ight  percent. 
^vas  the  agio  allowed  for  silver,  payable  in  bank-notes;  but  it^sooii  after 
fell  again,  and>  inX8035«o  low,  that  bank  notes  became  about  equal  with 
specie.  Tl>isdidiiotco»tinuekng4  Arefereace^otheeschange^tftble^ill 
prett}'^  nearly  aacerta^in  the  agio  betwixt  bank  assignations  and  specie, 
^t  whatever  rate  the  exchange  is,  under  thirty-six  and  a  half  Hollands 
stivers  per  ruble^  or  from  thirty-seven  to  thirty-eight  pence  sterling. 

Such  are  the'  fluctuations  at  Beterabarg,  in  the  exchange,  that  in*- 
stances  have  beeto  kliown  of  variations,  in  half  an.  hour  from  two  to 
four  per  cent  and  so  limited  4s  itibvMness  this  way,  that  renktances 
made  by  government,  or  the  ^poeulations.  of  an  individuaJy  will  fm- 
qnently  inftuence  it  matevially.^  There^  are  other,  caxis&s  which  ali^a^ 
aflect  this  exchiftngey  at  one  tiiwe  or  other;  butitdoefrnobconstf  within 
the  view  of  thii^-wopk  to  enter  into,  detaib-  The  RiissiaiD  gavieotmneitt 
v41I»  in  the  coarse  of  tinv&amd  by  ^^Qj^oae6^  ihosfc  likely.  tahc:efec- 
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tual  measures  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  bring  her  paper  currency  upon- 
a  par  with  specie,  which  is  no  difficult  thing  under  her  situation :  it  is 
surprising  the  only  method  has  not  long  ago  been  effectually  adapted. 

When  the  courses  of  exchange  iiv  Hurope  are  open  and  free,  it  is 
sometimes  most  profitable,  at  iPetersburg,  to  draw  in  money  upon  Am- 
sterdam or  Hamburg,  instead  of  drawing  direct  on  London.  For  in-* 
sjance,  a  boiwe  a^t  ?eter9buxg  wishes  ta4raw  lO^QQQ  rublesi .  for  .Eng- 
lish-accpuflLt,*  either,  upoxir  Jiamburg,  Amsterdam,\  or  cUrect  .on,  t^jjdpn, 
which  ever  appears,  jnost^adwanlageous.  If  it.  is,  foyiid ,  that  J^e  l^tt^t 
account  bwgsi^vice  that  the  ^xchjtage.  at  Hai^lptu^gj.fiijdt  ^ws^ei^t^^ 
oir  Londqn 
B>atHamhurjj—-,  schillings FlemisKper  pound  steiiU^atiLpaowthadate. 

Amsterdam— ditto  diUo  ,  .di^         - 

4nd  at  Peterabufg  that  it  is  i 

—  pence  per  ruble  jat  5  months  date  on  X^Qudon.  f 

—  schillings  banco -per  ruble  at  65  days  on  Hamburg. 

—  stivers  per  ruble  at  65  days  on  Amsterdam. 

If  there  is  cause  for  some  expected  changis,  before  the  draft  becomes* 
due^  betwixt  Amsterdam  and  Hambni^,  and  London,  the  opMataoiL  wiill 
be  made  accordingly.  To  remit  ^from  London  .to  Amsterdam,,  or  Hvn- 
borg,  to  meet  those  drafts,  is  almost  always  attended  mth  aoertain 
profit.* 

♦  It  may  be  tvietul,  for  Ae  information  of  the  commercial  reader^  to  observe,  that,  by  an  ^ 

ukase  wfaiichtoo)^  pliM^e  March  1, 1790^  9i\WU  ^^"wn  in  Ra»^ia^  m^ist  be  pn^atafoped  ppjper,  i 

the  j(UK  aa  SdBows: 

i 


10  to      lOOOrn'Mes 

U 

1  nible  stamp 

lOOO  to      4i00d  do. 

• 
It- 

Sdo. 

5000  to    10000  4o. 

Js 

5  do. 

10000  to    £5000  do. 

.  is 

12  do. 

25000  to    50000  do. 

is 

«0do. 

50000  to    75000  do. 

• 

30  do. 

75000  to  lOQOOOdo. 

.   is 

45  do.. 

tAlfiO,  all  declarations  of  sbip^masters  at  entry,  papers  for  ^ips.aM  galliots  clearing  out- 
wards, certificates  on  goods  incoming  to  be  forwarded  beyond  the  bolrders  of  the  countryj 
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CHAP.  XL 


Of  the  whole  maritime  Commerce  of  Russia. — Table  of  Ships  of  all  Na- 
tions trading  to  that  Empire. — The  same^  specifying  the  particular  Ports. 
'  — Vessels  in  the  Coasting  Trade  of  Russia. — General  Tables  of  the 
"  Trade  of  that  Empire. — Table  of  the  Amount  of  Exports  and  Imports 
of  the  Empire  of  Russia^  from  1741  to  1803. — Observations  on  the 
Trade  betwixt  Britain  and  Russia. — Table^  shewing  the  Amount  of- 
the  Trade  between  those  two  Nations  from  1700  to  1804. — The  Trade 
end  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  with  Russia  during  1800,  afid 
1802. — New  Duties  on  Importation  into  Russia^  fixed  in  1805. 


'  THAT  the  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  empire  of  Russia  may  be 
farther  illustrated,  and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  proportion  of  trade 
all  powers  have  with  that  country,  and  the  quantity  of  shipping  each  ■ 
has  employed  in  it,  the  following  table,  for  the  year  1802,  is  here ; 
inserted. 


ukases  for  paying  the  proceeds  of  goods  left  unentered  in  the  custom-house^  and  sold  by  • 
public  auction,  all  attestations  of  sea  worthiness  given  annually  from  the  city;  ship  masters,  ^ 
wharf,  and  all  custom-house  acts ;    also  all  powers  of  attorney,  copies  of  wills^  money  ac- 
counts, contracts  or  agreements,  and,  in  a  word,  all  acts  to  be  produced  in  a  court  of  justice, 
or  any  government  office,  shall  be  written  on  stamped  paper,  and,  unless  they  are  so,  no 
process  to  be  had  on  them  in  any  court  whatever. 

This  ukase  further  states, 

**  For  the  accommodation  of  trade  and  the  saving  of  postage,  a  thinner  paper  shall  be 
prepared  and,  stamped,  on  which  the  acts  and  documents  mentioned  above',  and  intended  to 
be  forwarded  to  foreign  countries,  may  be  written,  and  each  such  sheet  shall  be  sold  at 
50  CO.  .  •  ~  *     ' 

''All  papers  to  which  the  custom-house  seal  is  affixed,  shall  pay  the  established  seal- 
duty." 
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Ships. 

Arrived  in 

the  Russian. Empire- 

Sailed  from  the  Russian  Empire. 

^fAtP<i'A.nri  ^AliniKs 

•        1 

KJV«*lw9  iUAU  X^M'VivUOa 

lAden 

Lastage 

UnlBden 

LastBge 

TAden 

Laitage 

Unladen 

Ustage 

^ 

Rus^an 

216 

12260 

53 

4694 

266 

19672 

3 

95 

English 

329 

34220 

642 

65291 

893 

92861 

39 

3663 

Dutch    . 

35 

2761 

159 
215 

17543 

177 
433 

19185 
21250 

. 

Swedish 

226 

10394 

11684 

12 

•606 

Danish  •    . 

154 

7851 

209 
269 

11876 

350 

20343 

__^ 

^  , 

Prussian 

133 

9550 

20922 

386 

30992 

4 

313 

Lubec 

152 

7585 

14 

1391 

148 

8474 

1 

54 

Rostoc  . 

83 

881 

20 

1124 

36 

1757 
8158 

1 

48 

Hamburg  . 

22 

2592 

32 

4316 

57 

Bremen      , 

17 

1450 

35 

2995 

.51 

4479 

... 

— 

Ji. 

French  .     . 

8 

'  794 

8 

660 

15 

1304 

— . 

««. 

Spanish 

7 

519 

6 

404 

..« 

-^ 

Portuguese     .    •     • 

8 

476 

— 

-^ 

8 

476 

— ^ 

~. 

^ 

American  .... 

38 

3468 

26 

2738 

63 

6393 



.... 

Mecklenburg  •    .    . 

5 

288 

63 

3630 

72 

4189 

1 

65 

Oldenburg      .     .     . 

4 

261 

20 

1047 

23 

1200 

— 

_ 

Papenburg     ... 

6 

344 

15 

658 

.  18 

902 

— . 

— 

Munster     .    .    .    . 

I 

38 

24 

1926 

26 

1867 

— 

r 

Austrian     .     .     .     . 

70 

6925 

73 

7018 

137 

14992 

— 

i 

Republic  of  the  Se- 

17 

1040 

24 

235 

13 

1046 

1 

27 

ven  Islands   .     .  . 

Turkish 

199 

7181 

207 

5325 

378 

12942 

4 

77 

Total  . 

1660 

110880 

2070 

165075 

3556 

272949 

66 

4948 

The  English  had  first  the  chief  command  of  the  Russia  trade,  which 
they  acquired  by  their  capital,  honourable,  and  liberal  manner  of 
dealing,  thereby  securing  a  respect  and  preference  over  other  foreigners 
in  their  commercial  dealings.  But,  aa  the  Russians  became  enriched 
through  the  capital  furnished  by  the  English  to  carry  on  their  commerce, 
they  became  less  dependant,  in  the  end,  on  their  old  benefactors ;  and 
during  the  last  wars  of  Britain,  acquired  considerable  fortunes ;  inso- 
much as  to  have  given  a  new  turn  to  the  trade.  The  British  formerly 
had  so  much  influence,  in  Russia,  that  the  prices  were  tolerably  accu- 
rately calculated,  upon  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  M^hat  they 
would  be  the  following  year;  even  many  houses  till  within  late  years, 
used  to  contract  at  a  sterling  price  delivered  on  board  in  Russia,  but 
this  plan  has  ceased  since  the  Russians  have  got  sufficient  capital  of 
their  own,  together  with  strict  unanimity  and  combination  aifiongst' 
themselves,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  bank  already  described,  enable 
them  to  keep  up  the  prices,  and  make  foreigners  pay  what  they  please^ 
knowing  that  when  the  ships  are  arrived,  they  must  be  loaded/ 
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^       If  the  foreigner  has  not  secured  his  goods,   he  must  give  the 
Russians  their  price,  rather  than  let  the  vessel  go  back  dead  freighted, 

"^  there  being  no  other  resource.  None,  in  general,  have  been  the  causo 
of  raising  the  prices,  or  suffered  more  from  it  than  the  Ameri^ 
cans  ;  for,  not  having  secured,  in  winter,  their  quantities  by  previou*. 
purchase  or  contract;  when  they  arrive,  which  in  general  is  the  first 
open  water,  they  injmediately  purchase,  for  the  sake  of  dispatch,  at 
any  price,  before  supplies  h^ve  got  down,  taking  what  has  renaained 
^  over  the  winter.  Thp  Americans  have  paid  dear  for  this  method  of 
doing  their  business,  nevertheless  their  trade  has  increased,  whicU 
-\  will  be  $een  by  a  table  under  the  head  of  Petersburg.  The  prices  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  have  been  influenced  by  this  practice,  an4 
h^ye  continued  high  afterwards,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Russians;  who 
perhaps)  having  got  their  goods  down  at  an  earlier  period  than  usual^ 
or  hefoire  their  stipulated  time  of  delivery,  in  their  contract,  will  sell 
goods  fbr  ready  money  to  the  Americans,  and  defer  fulfilling  the  con^ 
tract  with  others  to  the  last  day,  in  hopes  of  reptecing  the  goods  ad-^ 
vantageously,  and  in  the  mean  time  profitably  trafficking  with  the 
money ;  fbr  no  people  are  more  keen  or  clever  than  the  Russians,  whea 
they  have  interesit  in  vi^w. 

^^  As  the  Russian  trs^de  has  undergone  a  very  great  change  fiom  wSa^t 
it  w^ts  even  a  few  years  ago,  ai^d  the  command  of  it  now  got  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians,  it  will  become  less  profitable  to  tbet  forei^a 
individual  engaged  m  it,  and  ta  this  nation  at  large  i|i  p^ticulai;,  for  so 
tenaciausly  axe  advantages  held  by  the  government,  fpr  the  native 
merchants,  tl^at  xip  others  can  sell  the  sann^e  articles  09,  the  spot ;  i», 

-  short,  they  cannot  traffic  with  produce.  If  a  fofcign  merchant  buys^. 
accoi:ding  to  the  laws,  he  must;  ship  it  off,  he  cannot.  r^a^U  it :  this  ise- 
striction  is  in  favour  of  the  native  merchants,  and  the  sys^m  whicl^^ 
has  been  adapted  Ijy  gavernment  ia  establishing  the  bank  meiJitipnfid,. 
has  been,  the  cleans  to  ?pabl«  ^hexn  to  raise  tine  prices  to  a  rat«  hayoudi^- 
lyh^^t  the  respective  article  may  be  prodijced  aa¥i  maaufactured  ia. 
other  ooijintries,  \^hicH  msy  eccasioayariauSreAfils  to  the  Russidns*  them-n 
>  selves; in  the  end.  The  ships  however  being  arrived,  the  B^ussiaos  know 
^hey  i»ust  be  k>aded  at  any  price*  however,  ujifeyo*ipaW«  the  »^chiin^^ 
may  be,,  yfki^}^  iSrfiHMi^vtily  aQOtkcn  disftdvonj^a^ ;  aftd  thsw  c«ha«8^  qC 
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late  years,  have  occasioned  the  Russian  trade  to  be  a  losing  onfl  to 
foreign  individuals  and  to  all  other  nations,  and  a  most  lucraitive  one 
to  itself. 

It  hai  be^n  observed  by  soriie  foreign  writers  that  Russia  riiight  be- 
come a  considerable  maritime  J)ower,  and  be  the  carrier  of  her  own 
produce;  but  if  we  consider  the  limited  coast  of  Russia,  without 
external  colonies  or  fisheries,  and  her  natural  situation,  blocked*  up  from 
five  to  sfeven  ftionths  in  the  year,  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things: 
even  the  small  coasting  trade  she  has,  is  partly  carried  on  by  foreign 
vessels,  and  what  little  they  have  of  their  own,  from  the  limited  coast, 
can  never  support  a  great  naval  pbWer,  nor  form  expert  sailors.  The 
state  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  ^hole  Eilnpire,  in  1802,  was 


Russians 

Auglish 

Swedish 

^nish 

PrussiaU 

Lubec 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

dldeitburg 
Turkish  . 


For  Transport, 

Vestets. 


Lastag 


\  estels.  LastaffOb 

736  {^66)  Small  £5866 

15  .  .  1525 

4  .  .  195 

8  •  .  238 

2  •  .  68 

3  .  .  143 
1  .  .  5d 
«  .  .  19* 
1  •  •  84 
1  .  .  35 
6  .  .  147 


For  Ftshhig* 

Vessels.  Ijastage»' 

281 


«  • 
*  • 


Total    .    779  filnd  9166 
small  vessels  for  sea. 


28555 


281 


At  oniB  view,  will  be  seen  the  trade  of  all  the  sea-ports  of 
Bkissia,  and  likewise  the  respective  nations,  which  have  frequented 
them,  by  the  following  table  mad6  up  to  the  period  expi'essed  for  the 
yeai^  1805.  iThis  will  best  explain  the  whole  trade  of  the  empire,  and 
its  relative  commercial  intercourse  with  all  other  states  and  nations. 

In  order  to  give  tiie  reader,  at  one  view,  a  state  of  the  whble  trade 

of  tlie  Jfirrtipire  of  Russia,  we  have  connected  the  whole  togetlier ;  the 

articles  of  import  and  export  are  classed  under  their  respective  h^ds, 

for  tftie  White  Sea,  Baltic  Sea,  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  the  land  trade 

on  the  boundaries  of  European  Russia,  and  that  of  Asia,  as  well 

-as  the  transit  trade  for  the  year  1802.  - 
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In  order  still  further  to  detail  the  whole  trade  of  Russia,  and  to  bring  it 
into  a  narrower  coQipass,  as  well  as  to  shew  the  unprecedented  rapid 
rise  it  has  experienced  in  its  commerce,  and  the  pitch  at  which  it  has 
already  arrived,  the  following  state  is  given : 


The  total  Imports  and  Exports  of  Russia. 


Years. 
1742 
1745 
1730 
1755 
1760 
1765 
1770 
1775 
1780 
1785 


Imports. 

3568085 

3898674 

601SS71 

6641561 

7358051 

9200464 

11374259 

12469372 

15447113 

16432542 


Exports. 
4567422 


Cofltoms. 
955302 


5249366  .  1031845 

7152829  .  1227677 

8182770  .  2412750 

9875013  .  2625036 

13098824  •  3126690 

14989134  .  3190998 

18557279  .  3290670 

19656714  .  4078702 

25873592  .  5285680 


Yean. 

1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1802 


Imports. 

31132267  . 

35113194  . 

37521115  . 

26U8763  . 

34529757  . 

36652091  . 

42678565  . 

3493 1701  . 

56530094  . 


Exports. 
32754733 
34290225 
40696733 
43481089 
45474330 
53772284 
67670464 
56683566 
63277759 


Cu^ms. 

.  6958291 
.  6525183 
.  7228711 
.  5017338 
.  5294373 
.  5424026 
.  647038*5 
.  6090687 


Observations  on  the  Trade  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

The  exports  from  Russia  have  already  had  ample  details,  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  we  should  make  some  remarks*  on  our  exports  to  that 
<^ountry ,  particularly  of  foreign  manufactures  and  merchandize,  dis- 
tinct from  British  produce  and  manufactures^  which  in  the  expOTt 
from  Britain  stand  in  rank  as  imder : 

-^^1.  WooUens. 


2.  Refined  sugar* 

3.  Cotton, 

4.  Lead. 

5.  Horses. 

6.  Tin. 

7.  Tin  Platen. 


8.  Earthenware  and  glass. 

9.  Alum. 

10.  Iron  and    steel   ware^    brass 

wire,  &c. 

11.  Stockings. 

12.  Salt, 

13.  Coals. 


The  remainder  of  the  articles  are  of  various  descriptions,  but  of 
less  importance. 

In  making  a  oomparison  hetwixt  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  two 
countries,  woollens  in  England,  and  linens  in*  Russia,  the  balance  is* 
•considerable  in  fhvour  of  the  latter.  The  value  of  goods  exported 
from  England  to  Russia,  in  17S6,  was  estimated  as  under: 


Velverets  andlotber  cotton  stuffs  exported  from  England 

to  Russia  about  -        • 

Calimancoes^  and  other  goods  from  Norwich 

Shalloons^  Flannels^  ano^aize^  &c.        •         •        .        • 

The  Value  of'clothebout      ^       ^        i        «        •        * 


42>aO0 
3^000 
36,000 


140,000 
.      80,000 

£.  190,000 
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The  official  amount  of  linens,  imported  into  Britain  from  Russia^, 
tipoD  an  average  in  the  two  following  periods,  stand  thus :  ^ 

England.  Scotland. 

1790    .    .    to     .    .     1794^   .     .    fivey$ara    .    ..    £.l3ifiS5.  .    .    i?.  8,131 
W95    .    ,    to     .     .     1799     .     .    five  years    .     .    .    195>238     ,     .     ,  11,399 

The  average  of  the  exports  of  woollens,  from  England  to  Russia,  for 
the  same  period. 


Ebgluid.>  SeodMd.  -  ^^— 

1790    .    ta>  .     1794    .    fiveyeara    .    ^;  108308     .    Only  Wearing, 
1795^  .to    .     1799    •    five  years    .    •    138^000.  ..      AppareL 

l^is  comparison  of  the  two  principal  articles  of  manufacture  of 
each  country  is, in  a  double  sense,  worthy  of  consideration:  on  the- 
one  hand;  of  our  trifling  export  of  woollens;  and,  oft  the  other,  of  our- 
greater  import  of  linens.  The  exportation  of  cotton,  stuiSfe^  and  articles^, 
stands  thus:: 

1790    .    to    .     1794    .    Average  of  fiv«  years    .    £.20J60    .    ^,14^70 
1795     .    to.  .     1799    •      ditto    .    .    dhio    .     .     .    30,000    .      .     6,395 

The  total  amount*  of  the  importation  and  expcwrtation  of  Great 
Britain,  to  and  from  Russia,  from  1700  till  1785,  each  five  year^, 
will  shew  the  progressive  increase  of  the  trade,  and  tlie  balsmce  against 
Britain. 


yifsn. 

Inportit 

Export*. 

Yun. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Yem 

Tmpoitft 

Export*. 

1701 

.  .£90581 

.  c£^9201 

1730 

^258803 

.     46275 

1760 

^474680     . 

38710 

1705 

.     142134 

.       74247 

1735. 

.     252068 

.     54335 

1765 

.     967339     . 

70170 

17JO 

.     115?«5. 

.     212318 

1740 

.     300751 

.     62287 

1770 

.  10466J0     . 

14^574S 

1715 

.     241876 

.     105153 

1745 

.     294702 

,     62672 

1773 

.     850112     . 

196229 

1720 

.     1^9932 

.       92229 

1750 

.     58409 1- 

.   111841 

1782 

.  1185844.   . 

196677 

1T45 

.     3503  LS 

S4847 

1755 

.     661740 

.     85^27 

1785 

.  1606608     . 

2S3g0» 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  British  'Produce  and  Manufactures  distin- 
guished from  those  of  Foreign  exported  from  Bnglandy  also  from 
Seotknd  t«:Ruma;.from  tbe.5ik  January ^  178l6,  to  the  5th  January y. 


Fm>iii  Kngisncb 

Briuih  Produce 

aad  Manufac- 

tores. 

I7d6    .    . 

.     ^J97084 

1787     .     . 

.    .    29^319 

1788     .     . 

»     •.  24464a 

1789    •     . 

..  19564^ 

1790    .     . 

.     .     £44412 

1791     . 

.     .     274422 

1792    .     ■ 

•     400493 

X  raiv  nwKfwnwy 

Foreign  Produce 

or  M«nufac- 

tores. 

c£  87446  . 

99286  . 

84178  . 

95582  . 

187S28  . 

2907S8  • 

370288  . 


British  Prodticc 

Foreign  Produce 

and  Manufac- 

or Manufac- 

Gross 

ture*  from  Scot- 

tores from  Scot- 

Amoont. 

land. 

land. 

.     .^9662     . 

.    .i:i49l    . 

.     i*.  295683. 

.     .     4534     .     . 

.     1710    • 

.     .     307849 

•     .  28383     . 

.     .     1280     . 

.     .     358489' 

.     •  17150     •     . 

143     . 

.     .     308517 

.     .  21507     . 

.     .     1041     . 

.     .     434288 

.     .     6820     .     , 

.     1324     .     . 

.     573354 

.     .  28280     •     . 

.     1699     . 

.     .     80076a 

il  valae,  according  to  t 

he  costom-lioose  accci 

mts. 
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from  England, 

Britiib  Prodoce, 

or  Muuiko- 

tnie*. 

179S    .    . 

.     183399     » 

1794    .    . 

.    215156     . 

1795     .    . 

.     347874     . 

1796    .     . 

.     350505     . 

1797    .    . 

.     241140     . 

1798     . 

.     350702     . 

1799    . 

.     .     403432     . 

1800     . 

.     •     548456     . 

1801     .    . 

.    579759     . 

1802     . 

.     .     804304    . 

1803     . 

1804     . 

(Exportation  to  Rxsiia  coaiinued.) 

Vtom  England, 

Brhnh  Produce           Foreign  Produce 

Foreicn  Produce 
or  Alanu&c* 

and  Maanfac-               i 

vt  Manafac- 

Groi* 

tares  from  Scot-           tnres  from  Scot* 

Aaoant 

tares. 

laud. 

land. 

.     .     123091     .     . 

.  15284     .     .     . 

.    53     .     . 

.     320827 

.     .     255324     .     . 

.  25364     .     .     . 

.    62     .     . 

.    495906 

.     .     466560     . 

.     .  45626     .     . 

.     2205     . 

.     .    862265 

.     .     372779     .     . 

.  43426     .     .     . 

185     .     . 

.     766895 

.     .     216519     .     . 

.  15342     .     .     ■ 

1203     .     . 

.     474204 

.     .     311410     . 

.  29365     .     . 

.      301     .    , 

.    691778 

.     .     334148     .     , 

.     .  25177     .     . 

.    6951     .     . 

.    769708 

.     .     465276     . 

.     .     8917     .     . 

.    2684     . 

.  1025333 

.     .     3230»2 .  . 

.     .  14957     .     . 

.    2044    .. 

.     .    91£^42 

.     .     534993     . 

.     .  30108     .     . 

.    6994    . 

.     .  1376399 

•     •       •               • 

.     .  53614     .     . 

.     .'  1338812 

.     .  59228     .     . 

«             ■" 

Value  of  Merchandize  imported  into  England^  and  Scotland^  from  Rtmiaj 
from  the  5th  January^  1786,  to  the  5th  Jamuiry^  1804,  distinguishing 
each  Year  and  Kingdom. 


Enghod. 

Seotland. 

Total. 

England. 
Value. 

Scotlaod. 

Total, 

Value. 

1786 

£  1 160304 

^259285 

^1419589 

1796 

^2044840 

.£465243 

df  2510083 

1787 

.     1315198 

.    346607 

.     1661805 

179r 

.     1447999 

.     259505 

.     1707504 

1788 

.     1629675 

.    286546 

.     1916221 

1798 

.     1911509 

.     505319 

.     2416828 

1789 

.     1284014 

.     187236 

.     1471250 

1799 

.     2016903 

•     645351 

.     2662254 

1790 

, .     1400634 

.     309739 

.     1710373 

■1800 

.   imyiQ5 

•     391803 

.     2382098 

1791 

.     1192572 

.     356105 

.     1548677 

1801 

.     2001663 

.     245214 

.     2246877 

1792 

.     1427454 

.     281216 

.     1708670 

1802 

.     1834565 

.     347864 

.     2182429 

1793 

.     1537990 

.     266034 

.     1804024 

«1S03 

.    J472908 

.     431155 

.     1904063 

1794 

.     1394140 

.     395307 

.     1789447 

1804 

•                 ■      ■      1 1 

.     482196 

• 

1795 

-     1507429 

.     350543 

.     1857977 

The  following  Table  shews  the  Trade  and  Navigation  between  Great  J^riiain  and 
Russia^  during  three  very  important  Years^  when  British  Property  was  seized^ 
the  Battle  of  Copenhagen  took  placcy  and  the  general  PeacCy  when  Trade  may  be 
mpposed  to  be  unrestrained^  and  to  have  found  its  Level. 


For 
what 
Year 


1800 
1801 
1802 


Valae  of  Imports 

from  Russia  into 

Britain. 


\£.         8.    d. 
2582098  14    0 

2246878  18  11 

2182430  14    S 


Value  of  Exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  Russia. 


British  Manu- 
facture 


£.     i.  d, 
557374    5  It 


Foreign 
Merchandize 


of.      I.     d. 
467960  18    1 


594717  5  9  325126  8  4 
834412  5  3511987  10  S 


Total  of  British 

and  Foreign 

Merchandize 

exported  to 

Rnssia. 


£.         8.  d. 

1025335    4  0 

919843  14  1 

1376399  15  6 


SHIPPING 


Inwards 


British 


Vess 
766 


Tons 
163464 


854174840 
779  166128 


Men 
7517 

7992 

8767 


Foreign 


Vess- 
55 

135 

16 


Tons 
13114 

27358 

4704 


Men 
617 

U17 

212 


Outwards 


British 


Vess 
693 

595 

484 


Tons 
16521917701 


119870 


1012854830 


Men  Vess 


5838 


Foreign 


129 

200 

36 


Tons 


25896  1180 


3857t) 

loon 


Men 


iroo 

421 
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111  taking  a  general  view  of  the  trade  of  Russia,  which  is  all  thafc"^ 
remains  to  be  done,  after  having  entered  so  fully  into  the  details^  and 
furnished  tables  from  which  every  circumstance  of  importance  may  be 
seen,  we  cannot  Ijelp  observing  how  amazingly  advantageous  its  trade 
k>  with,  the  British  dominioois.  Not  only  the  ^amount  of  the  sales  is* 
equal  nearly  to  those  of  all  other  nations,  but  it  is  from  Britain  only 
that  Russia  receives  a  balance  in  cash^  Were  the  trade  suspended,  tlie-^ 
importation  of  wines^  brandies,  and  foreign  produce  arid  manufactures^ 
from  other  countries,  would  totally  absorb  the  monied  capital  of  Rus- 
sia ;•  and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,,  that  such  an  event  would  do  it 
more  harm  thaa  any  other  that  could  take  place.  Russia  can  only> 
grow  wealthy  by  internal  industry,  and  its  connection  with  other  na- 
tions ;  but  those  two  things  are  dependent  on  each  other.  The  intro- 
duction of  foreign  goods,  stimulates  the  people  to  industry,  but  they, 
could  not  be  introduced  iqi.halC  the  quantity  they,  now  are,  if  it  wera 
igkot  for  Britain.. 

This  statement  of  the  case  cannot  be  teK)  much  enforced,  as  there  ia 
evidently  a  disposition  in  Russia  to  undervalue  the  connection,  and  toi 
put  it  to  a  risk  for  advantages  that  are  merely  in  expectation,  and 
that  certainly  would  never  be  realized.  We  have  already,,  in  our  re- 
marks on  the  armed  neutrality,  had  occasion  to  speak  of  this ;  but  it 
cannot  be  too  strictly  impressed  on  the  mind,  as  Russia  evidently  gives^ 
the- direction  to  the  views,  of  tlie  courts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and; 
therefore,  in  point  of  politics,  may  be  considered  as  regulating  the. 
north. 

In  the  relation  between  nations  we  are  always  obliged  to  state  vaJueit 
nominally,  but  the  reader  should  keep  in  mind  that.the.  nominal  is  not 
the  real  value,  as  compared  with  that  in  another  country. .  In  the  case  ^ 
of  Rfissia,  money  is  certainly  of  three  times  the  value  that  it  is  ia 
England;  so  that  tallow,  iron,  timiber,  &c.  produced  by  Russia,  are 
sold  at  an  immense  price:  when  they  receive  60«.  a  cwt  for  tallow, 
it  is  as  if  we  were  receiving  9^-  and  so  of  other  produce. 

/While  the  Russians  call  produce  things  so  cheap,  and  sell  them  so 
4ear,  they,  must  be  increasing  in  wealth ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  as  they  certainly  could  afford  to  sell  much  cheaper  .than  they  do, 
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^8  they  increase  in  industry  and  capital,  they  vnR  reduce  their  prices. 
The  great  rise  of  the  prices  of  Russia  produce,  that  has  taken  place  of 
late  years,  has  arisen  from  the  demand  increasing  faster  than  the  pro- 
duction ;  but  this  will  cease,  and  the  Russians,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
.more  extensivre  market,  will  be  obliged  to  reduce  their  prices.  Thig 
they  will  naturally  do  in  the  same  way  with  other  nations;  that  is,  they 
will  come  down  to  such  a  price  as  will  merely  afford  a  fair  profit.  We 
cannot  so  well  judge  of  the  productions  in  any  thing  else  as  in  iron^ 
the  value  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  fuel  and  the  wages  of 
labour;  yet,  though  both  are  three  times  as  high,  or  more,  we  can  pro- 
duce iron  here  -cheaper,  than  we  can  import  it  from  Russia. 

Though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  many  mistakes  are  committed  by  the 
Russian  government  in  its  endeavours  to  forward  commerce,  yet  thosa 
endeavours  are  incessant  and  have  already  produced  great  effects  ;  its 
immense  extent,  the.  line  irf  politics  that  has  been  followed,  and  the 
opening  of  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  will  tend  to  civilize  the  interior  of 
the  country,  which,  together  with  the  canals  that  are  carrying  on, 
jnust  in  a  few  years  produce  great  changes. 

When  we  look  at  the  past,  we  may  anticipate  the  future*  The  rise 
of  Petersburg,  the  general  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  vast  aug- 
mentation of  power ;  the  rapid  rise  of  Odessa,  and  the  numerous  ef» 
forts  made  to  hasten  the  progress  towards  prosperity,  leave  no  doubtj 
as  to  the  important  part  that  nation  will  soon  act  on  the  theatre  of 
Europe. 

New  Regulation  of  Duties  on  the  Importation  of  the  follozoing  Articles^  hy 
xin  Ukase  of^th  March^  1505,  payable  in  Bank  Notes. 


SUGARS. 


New 
Duty,  all 
in  Russia 
Jftohej 


Canary^  half  ditto,  and  raffinadc  ) 
per  pood  3 

Melifi,  small  and  large  loaves - 

Common,  caUed  lump ....  

^w>5uzar ...,..«...,  -f 

COLOURS,  PAINTS,  &c. 
Orpimeot  ...  ^  ...  .  perpoodl 


Old 
Duty,  in- 
cludiag 
50  per 
cent.  Ad- 
Vance  for 
Dollars. 


ffO.     CO. 

3  12 

2  40 
2  4 
0  20 


1  11 


r«».    CO. 

3  60 

3     0 
2  40 

0  45 

1  SO 


White  lead    ....*.•  per  food 

Cinnabar ,;...-=— 

Madder '-— 

Turracrick — 

Indigo  of  all  sorts  ..••••  —^ 
Mummy  and  brown  red ...  — 
Rosalyar .  — 


New 
Duty,  aU 
in  Russia 
Money. 


30 
46 

60 

42 
84 
14 
18 


Old  ^ 
Duty,  Sn* 
eluding 
50  p^r 
cent.  Ad- 
vance foi 
Dollars. 


TO.      CO.- 

0  90 
2  70 
Q  90 

0  u 
7.  5or 

1  35 
O  45 
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IJftra  HMirine  .......  per  lb 

Umber.  ^ per  pood 

Dutch  pink  ., 

White  paint  ....*•  \.  .  .  

Other  paints,  in  shells  and  boxes  7 

per  box  j 

SILKS. 

Velvets^  plain  and  of  one  colour,  7 

without  gold  OB  silver  .  per  pd.  j 

Silk  stuff,  of  one  colour^  plain 

Gros  de  Tours  ditto    ..  .  ►  . 

6ros  de  Naples  ditto  ^  .  •  .  — -* 
Mohair  and  silk  ...•..<  per  lb. 

Satin    . .  ^  .  .  

Taffety  and  s«rge  .......  — 

Velvets,,  one  colour  •  .  ^  per  arsh. 

Silk  handkerchief,  1  arshine,.  1  ^ 

versk.  and  bsotder^  wkh  and  > 

without  flowers  •.  .  .  perdoz.  J 

Sttto,  thin  griset  and  tBiSetv 

Ditto  diktOy  fS  vsk.  to  1  arsh. 

Ditto,  Per»an  Hiaaner,  large  ' 
Ditto  smaller  ..••.....  --*^ 
Silk,  shag,  or  bays  ....  per  ar^h. 
Aijiel  ...••••....  per  lb. 
White  and  black  crape  .  per  arsh. 
Gauze,  or  tiffany 


* 

Old 

Duty,  in- 

New 

cluding 

Duty,  a!i 

50  per 

til  Russiii 

cent.  Ad- 

Money. 

vance  for 

Dollars. 

ro.   CO. 

ro.    CO. 

0  21 

0  50 

0  12 

0  15 

0  30 

0  36 

0  30- 

0^36 

0  18 

6  per  c. 

4  74 

7  50 

4     5 

6    0 

1   56 

4  50 

St  46 

4  50 

3  ^4 

4  50 

2  43 

4  50 

1   80 

4  50 

0  60 

0  75 

24  21 

22  50 

12  69 

1$  50 

,6  12 

9     0 

l5     S 

9     0 

15     3 

4  50 

0  45 

0  60 

1     0 

7  50 

0  15 

0  45 

lo     6 

rO  75    R 

Turkish  stuff,  with  gold  and  sil- 1 
vcr,  to  die  Black  Sea  and  > 
aeaofAzoph    .....  per  lb.  J 

Ditto,  without  ditto 


WOOLLENSv 

COLgXZRED,  PLAIN,  STRIPED,.^, 

Ettanunes,  plain  and  and  double  7 
per  arsh.  j 

Barracan ;  ^  .  .  . 

Serge  de  Rome  ......  .. 

Druggets — 

Tabanets    .  .  • — — 

Calimancoes  and  half  ditto  .  

Cainblets  and  half  ditto,    and  7 

mixed  woi'stid  silk  aod  cotton) 

Crape,  wool  and  woi-sted  .  .  

GrtsetseyeriMtings  and  such  like^? 

plain  and  mi  led  . .  • J 

Shalloons ~ 

Damask,  woollen ^-^ 

Flag,  cloth  or  buntin  ....  

Spagniolet — -. 

Kersymere *  .  .  .  

Half-cloth. .  


New 

Duty,  al 

Money. 


ro.    CO. 
3   57 

2  58 


Old 

Duly,  ii^i- 
eluding 
60  i>er 
cent.  Ad- 
vance for  - 
Dollars. 


ro.    ct* 
6     0. 

3     Oi 


0    9 


18 
9 
9 
9 

15 


30  pen 
cent,  oai 
value, 
whicb 

in 

dollars 

6i  is  equall 

to  45: 

per 

cent..- 


9 
12 

9 
12 
57  > 


42  I  0  pa 
57  to 


90* 


It  was  intended  to  have  gi^en  actable  of  the  customs  in  Russia,  but^ 
from  the  state  of  matters  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  some  new 
changes  may  be  expected ;  therefore,  rather  than  run  the  vlsk  of  mi»r 
leading  the  reader^  they  areomitted*. 
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BOOK  IL 


CHAP.  L 

OF  PRUSSIA  IN  GENERAL. 

Its  SeaSy  Haffs,  and  Rivers^  Canals^  Prodtcce,  and  Manufactures. 

PRUSSIA  is  bonnded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  by  means  of 
irhich  she  carries  on  the  principal  part  of  her  commerce.  In  the 
North  Sea,  she  has  a  small  part  of  her  dominions  into  which  the  Ems, 
which  rises  in  Westphalia,  falls,  running  by  Emden.  The  entrance  of 
this  river  is  rather  dangerous,  but  will  be  clearly  described,  when  treat- 
i«g  of  the  North  Sea,  or  trade  of  Genpaay. 

The  house  of  Prussia  has,  within  the  space  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
established  a  basis  for  its  future  maritime  and  commercial  greatness  in 
the  Baltic  Sea,  by  its  acquisition  6f  part  of  Pomerania,  Polish  Prus- 
^sia,  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  and  of  that  part  of  Poland  which  is  most 
favourably  situated  for  the  Baltic  trade;  —  the  whole  length  of  these 
districts  forming  a  coast  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles  on  the  shore  of 
the  Baltic ;  in  which  distance,  some  of  the  finest  rivers  fall  into  it. 

To  a  commercial  work  it  is  of  no  importance  to  enter  into  details, 
<jr  descriptions  of  the  variety  of  smaller  states,  and  portions  of  larger 
t)nes,  which,  altoffether  collected  under  one  general  name,  and  subject 
to  the  ^ame  government,  -are  now  known  by  the  kingdom  bf  Prussia. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  con- 
jointly with  the  Emperor,  is  protector  of  several  of  the  free  imperial 
cities  of  Lower  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  and  the  Weser ;  and  that  Emden 
:{though  it  will  be  treated  of  separately)  forms  a  part  of  his  dominions. 
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As  one  of  the  objects  in  this  book  is  to  give  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
Northern  channels,  by  which  we  may  communicate  with  the  interior 
of  Germany,  and  the  continent  in  general,  free  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  France.  Since  we  are  shut  out  from  the  ports  of  Flanders 
and  Holland,  it  is  of  greater  consequence  to  adhere  to  real  distinc- 
tions, and  practicable  means,  than  to  be  regulated  by  political  din 
visions. 

Prussia,  Swedish  Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  and  Lubec,  which  is 
one  of  the  Hans  Towns  of  Lower  Saxony,  extends  all  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  Baltic ;  and  through  those  countries,  and  by  the  Emsv 
Elbe,  and  Weser,  and  the  cities  on  the  North  Sea,  (which  are  still 
under  the  protection  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor,)  the  whole  trade  to 
the  interior  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is  now  carried  on» 

The  lakes  in  Prussia,  or  HafFs  as  they  are  called,  or  more  properly 
branches  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  are  the  Courish  HafF,  which  is.  of  the  great- 
est extent,  and'  runs  directly  south-west  from  Memel,  getting  a  con- 
siderable breadth,  and  reaches  inland,  not  sixty  miles  from  Konigs- 
burg.  The  Frische  Haff  forms  a  long  lake,  betwixt  Konigsburg  and 
Elbing,  having  its  communication  with  the  sea  at  Pillau.  It  is  also, 
by  the  branches  of  the  Vistula,  connected  with  Dan tzic;  and  through 
this  channel  it  is,  that  a  regular  trade  is  kept  up  betwixt  Dantzic, 
Elbing,  and  Konigsburg,  in  decked  vessels. 

There  is  another  HafF,  which  is  in  Pomerania,  farmed  by  the  is^lands 
of  Usedom  and  Wollin,  betwixt  which  vessels  must  pass,  going  up  to 
Stettin.  This  Haff  communicates  with  the  Baltic,  by  tlu-ee  different 
channels, — the  principal  of  which  is  Swinemunde. 

The  great  rivers  of  Prussia,  or  rather  those  by  which  she  carries  on  a 
considerable  commerce,  are  the  Njemeu,  or  Memel,  whidi  falls  into 
the  Courish  Haff;  the  Pregel,  which  falls  into  the  Frische  Haff*  at  Ko- 
nigsburg. The  most  important  of  all  is  the  Vistula,  or  Weichsel,  as 
it  is  termed,  which  divides  itself  into  three  branches,  two  of  which, 
and  one  of  them  the  most  considerable,  running  by  Marienburg,  falls 
into  the  Frische  Haff  also;  — the  other  branch  falls  into  the  bay  of 
Pjabtzic,  four  miles  below  that  city ;  and  :tlie  Oder,'  running  by  Stettin- 
falls  into  the  Great  Haff  below  that  city. 
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Those  are  the  principal  rivers  of  Prussia,  which,  with  the  canals 
connected  with  them,  will  be  described  more  particulariy  when  treating 
of  the  ports  of  Memel,  Konigsburg,  Dantzic,  and  Stettin,  as  their  in^ 
ternal  intercourse  is  such  as  to  cause  some  distinct  branches  of  com'* 
merce,  at  least  the  latter  port ;  whilst  the  others,  besides  the  produce 
of  what  must  now  be  termed  Prussia,  have  their  trade,  more  or  less^ 
from  Auslrra  and  Russia. 

•  The  produce  exported  from  Prussia  consists  of  some  hemp  and  flax, 
linseed,  a  little  tallow,  ashes,  bristles,  and  fir-timber,  chiefly  from  Memel 
and  Konigsburg;  likewise,  at  periods,  grain,  but  more  particularly, 
and  in  great  qus^ntities  from  Dantzic,  and,  in  less  proportion,  from 
Elbing;  also  fir  and  oak  tiniber,  plank,  and  staves.  These  latter  articles 
almost  exclusively  from  Stettin;  and,  by  this  port,  latterly,  linens  from 
Silesia,  since,  the  blockade  of  the  Elbe. 

No  counti;y  in  Europe  has  yet  aimed  so  much  as  Prussia,  at  the  im«* 
provement  of  manufactures,  encouraging  them,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
supporting  them,  by  prohibitions  of  similar  manufactures  from  otlier 
countries,  on  the  other.  However  they  may  have  aimed  at  perfection,. 
In  point  of  appearance,  it  is  that  only,  which  at  first  procures  thenk 
sale,  the  superiority  of  British  manufactures  is  always  acknowledged 
by  others,  and  they  will  ever  command  a  preference.  Yet,  the  Pru** 
sian  manufactures  are  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  particulariy  that  of 
the  blue  cloth,  and  woollens  in  general,  velvet,  Manchester  goods, 
silk  stockings,  ribands,  chintz,  and  cotton-manufactures  ;^  also  fancy 
articles,  carpets,  leather,  hardware,  sugar  refineries,  gun-powder,  and 
porcelain,  the  painting  of  which  is  inimitable. 

It  was  estimated  that,  six  years  ago,  the  value  of  Prussian  manu- 
factures was 
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Porcelain  and  China  .  300000 
Fine  earthenware  .  .  100000 
Amber-works  .  .  .  50000 
To  these  may  be  added  hard- 
ware manufactures,  clocks, 
watches,  and  the  whole  manu- 
factnres  from  Uie  mineral 
works,  including  gunpowder, 
together  estimated  at  ...     . 
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The  whole  amount  of  these  manufactures  of  Prussia,  in  the  year 
1799,  exclusive  of  l)eer,  brandy,  and  vinegar,  was  estimated  at  about 
forty-one  millions  of  rixdollars,  or  about  seven  millions  sterling,  by  a 
German  author;  but,  even  at  that  period,  they  were  under-rated:  it 
is  certain  that,  since  then,  these  manufactures  have  increased  to  a 
surprising  degree,  even  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  particularly 
in  linens,  woollens,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  refined  sugar. 

Though  the  manufactures  carried  on  in  Prussia  are  of  great  impor- 
tance, yet  none  is  so  essentially  necessary,  for  our  purpose,  to  inquire 
into,  as  that  of  linen,  carried  to  a  great  extent  and  considerable 
perfection. 

Manufacture  of  Linen  in  the  Prussian  States. 
There  is  hardly  any  thing  produced  by  the  industry  of  man  in  which 
a  more  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  than  in  linen;   it  is  of  very 
universal  utility,  and  can  be  manufactured  in  great  or  in  small,  and 
most  countries  produce  the  material  from  which  it  is  made.    No  doubt-^ 
can  be  entertained,  in  point  of  the  linen  manufacture,  that.  Silesia 
has  gained  great  reputation  in  the  world,  for  its  durability  and  ex- 
cellence in  general.    That  they  make  of  as  good  or  better  quality  in 
Ireland,  is  certain;  but  they  at  one  time  were  not  equally  consider- 
ate in  the  bleaching  part     The  chemical  process  for  bleaching  once  in- 
troduced into  that  kingdom  was  wisely  done  away,  otherwise  it  might 
have  been  detrimental ;  while  the  gentle  process  in  Silesia  has  been 
invariably  used.    Their  cloth  is  generally  three  and  four  months  in 
bleaching,  and  the  lyes  made  very  mild  and  moderately  used.     Expe-^ 
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rience  has  shewn  tlie  reputation  Silesia  linen  has  obtained  in  South 
and  North  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  But  the  Irish  linen  manu- 
facture niust  shortly  command  a  preference  to  any  other.  Great 
care  and  attention  is  now  paid  to  it  by  every  individual,  but  particu- 
larly by  the  Right  Honourable  J.  Foster,  who  has  so  ^patriotically  pro- 
moted the  linen  manufacture  of  that  kingdom* 

France,  the  United  Provinces,  and  Switzerland,  formerly  carried  on 
a  very  great  trade  in  the  linen  manufacture ;  but,  at  present,  Silesia,. 
Bohemia,  Westphalia,  Suabia,  the  Lausitz,  and  the  countries  belong- 
ing to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  excel  particularly  in  their  linen  manu- 
factures, the  produce  of  which  is  exported  to  almost  every  part  of  the 

^  world.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Silesia  linen  goes  through  Higher 
Saxony  and  Luneburg  to  Hamburg :  it  is  likewise  conveyed  down  the 
Oder,  and  from  thence  by  means  of  canals,  which  connect  it  with 

^the  Elbe.*  The  Hamburg  merchants  export  it  in  great  quantities 
to  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
the  latter  country,  vast  quantities,  especially  when  the  commerce  he*- 
tween  England,  France,  and  Holland,  is  interrupted  by  war^  which 
gives  an  opportunity  to  the  American  merchants  to  carry  on  a  kind  of 
contraband  trade  with  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  for  which 
they  usually  barter  coffee,  sugai:,  cotton,  indigo,  and- othoi:  produce 
in  return. 

The  striped  and  the  checked  sort  of  Silesia  linen,  which  they 
call  bontons,  are  mostly  exported  to  Italy,  on  account  of  their  fina 
quality. 

There  are  linen  manufacturers  in  Silesia  who  now  export  linen  to 
Cadiz,  and  even  to  Vera  Cruz,  on  their  own  account ;  but  the  greatest 
part  is  still  exported  from  Hamburg,  as  the  merchants  of  that  place, 
who  are  in  the  linen  line,  go  regularly  twice  a  year  to  Silesia  to  njake 
purchases,^  vhere  alsa  they  have  agents.  That  country  is  fretjuent^d  by 
many  other  foreign  merchants,  ofi  the  Dutch  and  Italians ;  and  even 
the  English,,  who  buy  generally  lawns,  dowlas,  checked  and  hook 

*  S^e  the  article  Stettin, 
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Hhen.  The  Italians  commonly  buy  the  striped  sorti  or  bohtons,  the 
stripes  of  which  are  interwoven  with  red  Turkish  yarn,  and  are  used 
for  curtains,  bed-ticks,  and  many  other  sorts  of  fiirniture. 

The  yarn  of  which  the  Silesia  linen  is  made  is  spun  by  means  of  the 
spindle,  which  makes  it  almost  look  like  cotton ;  and  such  kind  of  linen 
requin^  less  time  to  bleach  than  any  other. 

The  Silesia  linen  of  different  manufactures  is  all  of  the  same  quality, 
tokd  there  is  oo  other  distinction  in  it  than  in  its  width,  and  in  the  length 
©f  the  pieces.  In  the  year  1740,  when  Silesia  was  subdued  by  the 
Prussian  arms,  the  exportation  of  linen  amounted  only  to  3  millions 
of  rixdollars,  and  at  present  it  may  be  estimated  at  from  16  to  20  mil- 
lions. There  were,  in  the  years  1792  and  1793,  inthei^asikn  part 
of  Silesia,  24,761  looms,  which  employed  38,451.  ivotkmten,  and  masiu- 
lectured  for  8,722,861  rixdollars  wordi;  oC  Knieii,-;and  exported  fr6ai 
1792  till  1793  for  6,190,554  rixdollar$[  toi  foreign  countries  ;  for  the  j 
years  1791  arid  1792,  the  ^ol^  piod^Jcbion  of  Silesia  linen  amounted  \ 
to  only  7,373,000  rixdotlaps  J  and  '  j 
The  exportation  of  raw  linen  amounted  to  363,229  riidollars.  J 
gteaehfed  ditto   .  .  .4,268,774                     ^                                    . 

Ticken,  damask,  &c.       68,952  ! 

Handkerchiefs  ....      46,973  :' 

Yarn,  raw 8,780 

Ditto  bleached    .  .  .       73,206  '  • 

Thread 23,646  j 

Total 4,853,560  1 

f 

To  the  value  of  the  above  exportation,  made  in  1791  and  1792,  is  • 

still  to  be  added  that  of  the  following  sorts :  Crcas,  Platilles,  Brc- 
tagnes,  L^wn,  and  the  fine  Checked  Linen.  * 

ITie  Silesia  linen  trade  is  the  most  important  in  the  German  empire; 
the  chief  plapes  for  their  manufacture  are  the  cities  of  Hirschburg, 
Landshut,  Schmiedeburg,  Greifenburg,  Friedland,  Waldenburg,  and  j 

Schweidnitz.  , 

Hirschburg  is  the  first  and  the  most  important  trading  city  of  Silesia/  ■^, 

Ff  .  ^ 
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situate  between  the  mountains  of  that  country^  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
lawn  manufactories  in  particular.  Although  the  manufactures  of  other 
kind  of  linen  are  but  trifling,  yet,  in  the  exportation  and  manufacturing 
of  lawns,  that  city  exceeds  all  the  others  of  Silesia ;  and,  so  early  as 
1786,  the  exports  amounted  to  1,518,178  rixdollars. 

The  raw  long  lawns,  or  what  are  called  double  Silesias,  are  frequently 
sent  to  Harlem,  in  order  to  be  bleached  for  the  English  market.  The 
patterns  of  the  coloured  lawns  are  very  different ;  sometimes*  they  are 
;nixed  with  red,  sometimes  with  blue,  and  sometimes  with  green  flow- 
ers. This  coloured  sort  of  lawn  is  1^  Breslaw  ell-wide,  and  from  5t 
to  54  ells  long,  the  same  as  the  white  and  the  raw  sorts. 

Besides  these  different  sorts  of  lawns,  there  is  still  another  sort  of 
fheth  manufactured  in  Silesia,  and  chiefly  in  Hirschburg^  called,  by 
ill*  Italians,  Tela  batista  a  bastoni,  for  which  market  they  are  chiefly 
designed ;  they  are  tied  up  in  pieces  of  a  round  form :  this  sort  is  of 
the  same  width  with  the  rest,  and,  when  first  made,  of  an  equallength, 
but  the  pieces  are  afterwards  cut  into  four  equal  parts,  containing 
from  13i  to  15i  ells. 

Other  lawns,  called  cobweb  lawns,  likewise  manufactured  in  that 
city,  are  of  the  same  width  and  length  as  the  former.  All  these  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  lawns  are  exported  to  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy^ 
and  America. 

Landshut  is,  next  to  Hirschburg,  the  most  important  place  in  the  linen 
trade,  and,  in  the  year  1785,  its  exportation  amounted  to  1,342.569 
rixdollars.  Schmiedeburg,  in  1782,  manufactured  for  sale  to  the 
amount  of  403,706  rixdollars ;  and,  in  1796,  661,341.  Waldenburg 
sent,  in  the  year  1790,  by  the  way  of  Hamburg,  for  different  foreign 
markets,  to  the  amqunt  of  899,598  rixdollars. 

The  annual  exportation  of  linen  from  Greifenburg  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  196,000  rixdollars,  in  which  are  some  ticken  and  damask, 
and  many  checked  and  striped  sorts  of  linen. 

The  linen  sent  from  the  town  of  Friedland  amounted,  in  the  year 
1781,  to  78,628  rixdollars,  and,  in  1783,  to  20,06l  rixdollars;  so  that 
this  town  is  on  the  decline. 

The  linen  from  Schweidnitz  amounted,  in  the  year  X784,  to  109,425 
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rixdollars.  Tlie  manufacture  of  flowered  damask  and  ticken  has 
been  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection,  in  Silesia  and  in  Lausitz ;  it 
is  manufactured  in  three  different  modes,  plain,  marbled,  and  white 
flowered.  This  sort  of  linen  consists  in  table-cloths,  napkins,  and 
towels.  It  is  likewise  manufactured  at  Zittaw,  in  whole  pieces  of 
twelve  napkins,  and  that  which  is  made  for  towels,  contains  twenty 
ells  each  piece.  It  is  chiefly  exported  by  the  way  of  Trieste  to  Italy. 
The  linen  manufacture  in  Lausitz  has  been  exported  chiefly  of 
late  to  Cadiz,  from  which  place  it  is  again  sent  to  the  South  American 
colonies,  and  bartered  for  the  produce  of  those  countries.  In  the  year 
1795,  the  war  with  England  put  a  stop  to  that  trade,  as  well  as  to  many 
manufactures ;  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  therefore  endeavoured 
to  find  out  a  new  channel,  or  a  new  market  in  some  other  couiftry, 
in  order  to  keep  up  this  branch  of  business,  which  had  hitherto  otil> 
been  carried  on  by  the  way  of  Spain,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
m^chants  of  Lausitz.  The  United  States  of  North  America  being  the 
best  adapted  for  tliat  purpose,  on  account  of  their  neutrality,  and 
the  contiguity  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  they  appointed  agents  in  different  places  of  the  United  States  to 
barter  the  German  manufactured  goods  for  produce  of  those  countries, 
which  best  suited  the  German  market  in  return.  However,  the  great 
convulsion  which  occurred  in  Hamburg  in  the  years  1799  and  1800 
occasipned  them  to  drop  the  idea  of  continuing  such  hazardous  specu- 
lations on  their  own  account:  But  the  treaty  of  Amiens  revived  this 
branch  of  the  linen  trade  which  had  been  so  suddenly  interrupted,  and 
the  commerce  with  Cadiz  and  other  Spanish  ports  was  renewed ;  the 
exportation  to  those  places  became  nnore  considerable,  as  the  remit- 
tances from  Peru  and  Mexico  arrived  in  Spain ;  by  these  means  the 
public  paper  of  Spain  received  an  ^.dditional  value,  in  short,  the  linen 
business  again  went  on  as  it  had  done  before  the  3^ear  1795 ;  but  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  England  and  France,  in  1803,  has 
once  more  put  a  stop  to  this  trade.  The  exportation  of  this  linen, 
usually  made  in  the  spring,  from  Hamburg  and  Altona  is  stopped, 
and  now  an  opening  is  made  for  the  Irish  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers to  introduce  theirs. 
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CHAP.  It. 

Of  Memd;  its  Trade  and  Namgation  in  general. -^fables  of  Imports  nnd 
Exports^  specifying  the  Articles^  from  1797  to  1805;  with  Calculations 
of  the  Cost  of  the  latter  free  on  board,  at  certain  Prices  and 
Rates  of  Exchange. 

^lEMEL  derives  iX%  commerce  from  the  river  of  that  name,  or  itt* 
quently  called  the  Njemen,  which  takes  its  rise  in  a  fbtest  between 
Nieswisz  and  Minsk  in  Lithuania ;  part  of  its  coune  forms  tim  present 
botmdary  betwixt  Russia  and  Prussia,  it  falls  into  the  Courish  Haff  after 
dividing  itself  in  two  arms,  sixty  miles  south  of  Memd. 

The  Memel  in  its  course  receives,  at  Kauen,  the  Wilna,  which  takes 
its  rise  nt)t  far  from  where  the  Beresinski  Canal  is  forming  to  join  tfaft 
Diina  and  the  Dnieper ;  but  the  river  falling  into  the  Mettiiel,  and  of 
most  consequence  to  it,  is  the  Szczara,  running  by  Sloniti,  from  its 
uniting  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas,  through  the  canal  of  C^nsky^ 
the  principal  communication ;  as  this  lies  within  that  part  of  the  di- 
vision of  Poland,  which  Russia  has  acquired,  it  is  more  particularly 
described  under  the  head  of  the  canals  of  that  Country. 

Memel  has  been  mostly  remarkable  for  its  considerable  tfaxie  in 
timber,  which  was  not  of  any  importance  till  1764,  since  when  it  has 
rapidly  increased,  partly  from  the  convenience  of  the  port,  and  partly 
from  the  greater  supplies  at  a  more  reasonable  rate,  and  better  squared 
than  from  other  ports ;  such  has  been  the  demand,  and  such  the  quan*^ 
titles  shipped,  that  it  is  not  unlikely,  in  a  short  time,  that  its  resources 
will  be  exhausted ;  it  has  its  supplies  at  present  from  the  forests  of  the 
Prince  Radzivill,  whose  father  would  not  suffer  the  forests  to  be  cut 
in  his  time,  by  which  event,  fortunate  for  the  son,  who  now  feels  the 
benefit,  timber  has,  even  in  the  forests,  risen  to  double  its  price 
within  the  last  twelve  years.  There  are  trifling  supplies  from  other 
quarters,  at  a  distance  of  800  to  1000  miles  from  Memel,  which  is 
floated  down  in  rafts  safely  as  far  as  Russ,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
j\[cmel,  from  whence  it  is  brought  down  the  Haff  to  Memel,  in  floats^ 
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of  12  to  1500  pieces  each,  but,  towards  autnirai,  in  heavy  gales  of 
wind,  it  is  frequently  broken  adrift.  When  the  supplies  for  this  trade 
froni  Russia  fail,  no  doubt  the  King  of  Prussia  wUl  allow  his  forests 
to  be  cut,  not  only  to  preserve  the  trade  of  Memel,  but,  perhaps,  to 
experience  a  proportionately  higher  price  than  what  has  been  paid. 

Square  timber  is  distinguished  by  three  sorts,  the  best,  middling, 
and  brack.  There  are  no  proper  brackers,  the  assorting  being  chiefly 
regulated  by  the  denniand  imm  abroad  :  the  round  wood  is  cut  into 
deals,  and  what  is  not  fit  for  that  use  is  made  into  lath-wood. 
■  There  are  twenty-four  saT^-mills  worked  by  the  wind,  which,  on  an 
average  produce  annually  about  400,000  running  deals,  or  7>0G0 
pieces,  two-thirds  of  which  are  of  three-inch,  and  one-third  of  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  thickness ;  a  few  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  two- 
inci  deals  are  cut  for  exportation,  mostly  to  France* 

There  are  from  seventeen  to  twenty  timber  ponds  at  this  place ;  a 
pODd  is,  a  certain  compass  of  the  river  fenced  round,  to  fceep  the 
timber  firom  floating  away. 

The  timber  is  chiefly  in  request  for  the  British  market-   Upon  aR  ^ 
average  700  sail  of  ships  are  loaded  with  timber  from  this  port  j  the  var- 
due  may  be  reckoned  in  this  one  article,  at  SSOfiOOl.  sterling  per 
(annum. 

As  the  canal  of  Ogrnsky  underwent  complete  repairs,  which 
were  finished  in  1S03,  it  will  give  Memel  the  advantage  of  coosiderajbly 
extaiding  her  trade,  not  only  fw  masts  from  Volhinia,  oak  wood  and 
•timber  in  geneml,  but  likewise  for  hemp,  flax,  and  other  articles,  and 
a  considerable  trade  to  and  from  the  Black  Sea. 

The   estimated   quantity  of    produce   brought  down   to   Memel> 

is. 

Square  Timber,  on  an  averse,  5  to  GOOD  shock  (of  60  pieces,)  annually- 
Round  ditto      -  -        •      1£(X)  to  1500  ditto 
Oak  staves       '   -  -        -         10  to  15000  ditto 
Pir  ditto      -        •  -        -        4  to  6000  ditto 
Flax    -        •        #  -           120  to  150000  stones 
linseed        r       "  "*       '^     £  to    £500  lasts 
Hemp          -        -  -        -    40  to  60000  stones 
Tallow         -        -  -        -      5  to  10000  ditto. 
Grain,  according  to  the  demand  of  the  year^ 
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besides  many  articles  of  trifling  importance,  as  will  be  better  seen  by 
the  export  list. , 

They  have  a  bracker  here,  who  is  appointed  by  the  magistrates, 
under  particular  rules  and  regulations,  for  certain  goods  only,  whose 
decision  is  definitive  in  all  cases  of  dispute  about  the  quality. 

The  Hemp  is  assorted  into  three  different  sorts,  called  rein,  chucken, 
and  pass ;  the  two  latter  sorts  are  chiefly  exported,  the  rope-makers 
generally  work  up  about  from  15  to  20000  stone  of  the  best. 

The  flax  is  generally  brought  to  town  in  winter,  and  made  into 
three  sorts,  njcitzer,  four-brand,  and  three-brand ;  all  which  is  chiefly 
exported  to  Portugal,  being  best  adapted  for  that  market. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  linseed  exported  for  sowing  is  produced  ia 
Lithuania  and  Szamaiten,  and  exported  to  Holland,  Bremen,  Lubec, 
and  Stettin.  From  the  latter  place  it  is  sent  to  Silesia  and  Bohemia; 
the  sowing  seed  is  bracked  by  a  person  properly  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  each  barrel  is  marked  M.  At  Liebau,  the  exporta- 
tion of  linseed  is  considerable  in  barrels,  which  are  marked  L  B,  in 
contra  distinction  to  Memel.  The  French,  who  did  not  know  the 
](neaning  of  these  letters,  took  the  L  B  for  fc  boriy  and  the  M*  for 
mauvais.  This  blunder  caused  the  loss  of  the  trade  of  Memel  to 
France.  The  crushing  linseed  from  this  place  is  much  esteemed  in 
England,  from  its  great  produce  of  oil. 

The  importation  into  Memel  is  but  trifling;  Konigsburg  has  the 
great  advantage  over  this  place  in  that  respect,  being  a  market 
where  they  can  always  sell  their  produce,  or  barter  against  imports. 
Memel  might  have  this  trade  if  there  was  a  safe  navigation  from  Russ, 
or  the  mouth  of  the  Memel :  when  this  place  was  in  the  hands  of 
Russia,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  make  a  canal  which  could  easily 
have  been  effected,  from  the  natural  facility  of  a  rivulet  which  runs, 
part  of  the  way ;  but  policy  keeps  back  the  execution. 

Goods  may  be  forwarded  into  the  countiy  from  Memel  on  paying 
the  duties,  according  to  the  book  of  rates,  and  likewise  the  frontier 
duty,  when  passing  the*  Prussian  boundaries,  •They  have  here  a  pretty 

brisk  transit  trade  to  Russia. 

••       *       - 

♦  M^mel  Seed. 
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The  whole  export  trade  of  Memel  was,  in  1802,  estimated  at  twelve 
millions  of  guilders,  or  about  600000/.  sterling;  a  greater  sum  than  this 
port  ever  exported  before. 

Memel  is  situated  upon  the  Courish  HafF,  about  two  miles  from 
where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  Through  the  city  runs 
a  small  river,  called  the  DangCj  which  admits  vessels  of  nine  feet  wa* 
ter,even  a  mile  above  the  town,  and  gives  the  greatest  convenience  for 
loading  grain,  linseed,  and  other  articles,  directly  from  the  warehouses, 
and  without  the  expense  or  risk  of  lighterage.  Here,  like  all  the 
ports  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Baltic,  there  is  a  sand  bank  at  the  en- 
trance; but  with  this  superior  advantage  over  the  others,  that  it  has 
generally  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  feet  waters  If  the  ice  breaks  up, 
in  spring,  with  a  westerly  wind,  or  from  N.  N.  W.  the  bar  remains 
as  before ;  but  if  the  wind  should,  at  that  time,  be  south-east,  then 
the  ice  is  driven  against  the  sand-hills,  by  which  the  depth  on  the  bar 
is  changed,  leaving  a  small  draft  of  water,  so  little  that,  one  year,  it 
was  only  seven  feet.  Ships  of  a  larger  draft  of  water  than  can  get 
over  the  bar,  must  load  in  the  roads ;  the  anchorage  is  but  middling, 
and  very  dangerous  with  north,  and  north-west  winds  for  the  ships  be* 
ing  driven  ashore;  and,  when  from  the  eastward,,  of  the  rafts  being 
driven  from  thence  to  sea. 

The  port-charges  are  very  moderate,  consisting  chiefly  of  pilotage 
and  ballast  charges.  There  are  some  regulations  at  this  port,  for  masters 
of  ship^,  with  which  they  should  be  acquainted.  The  duties  are-  the 
same  as  at  the  other  six  ports  in  east  and  west  Prussia.  They  had 
twenty-five  vessels  belonging  to  this  port,  in  1804.  Memel  pays  the 
same  duties  as  other  ports. 

The  navigation  generally  closes  about  the  middle  or  latter' end  of 

December,  (when  the  frost  sets  in,)  and  opens  about  the  latter  end  of 

March.   • 

Ships  arrived  at  Memel  were,  in  the  following  YearSy 


No.  of 

BizdoUait. 

No.  of 

Rixdollars. 

Years. 

Sbi^ 

Duties. 

Yeark. 

Ships. 

Duties. 

1707 

.  .     16 

.  .     4233 

1728 

.  .     38 

.   .     5459. 

1711 

.  .    28 

.  ;     5016 

1743 

.  .     49 

.   .     8237 

1717 

.  .     18 

.  .     5899 

1749 

.  .  110 

.  .  15715 

1718 

..    29 

.  .    4367 

1762 

.  .  133 

.  .  18495. 

1787 

.  .    37 

.  .    5447 

1783 

.  .  784 

.  .  69200> 
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1796 
1797 


Ships  arrived. 
.  .  774  . 
.  .    608     . 


Ships  sailed. 
.  768  . 
.     603     . 


Wintered. 
.       9 


1798 
1799 


Skips  airived. 
.  .    767     . 


^hips  saikd. 

.    766    . 
.    643     • 


.     10 


1800 
1801 

1802 


LasUge. 

C567  arrived 77000 

1 542  sailed 62270 

C  560  arrived 63570 

1567  sailed 77000 

C908  arrived 

^918  sailed 119660 

f  14  ships  wintered.    . 


180S 
1804 


890  arrived 

890  sailed 119170 

14  ships  wintered. 

C831  arrived 162380 

(        sailed 


1 


The  Ships  which  arrived  at  Memel^  in  theYear  1804,  consisted  of 


British  .  .  .  ; 
Prussian .... 
Danish  .... 
Swedish  .... 
Mecklenburg  . 


Ships. 

475 

214 

50 

25 

7 


Commeicial  lasts. 
71590 
21620 
3410 
1050     ^ 
410 


Oldenburg 
Papenburg 
Hamburg 
Lubec    .  . 
Russia   .  . 


Shifw.      ( 

9    .  . 

410 

34     . 

.     1870 

11     . 

.     1710 

4     . 

.       170 

2     . 

140 

Exchange  and  Purchases. 

They  have  an  exchange  here,  but  are  nevertheless  obliged  to  send 
all  their  bills  to  Konigsburg  to  be  negotiated ;  on  which  place,  for 
their  payments,  they  generally  give  assignments  at  three  days  sight 
What  few  payments  are  made  at  Memel  to  the  Polish  Jews  and  others, 
arp  chiefly  in  Dutch  ducat?. 

It  must  be  here  observed,  that  for  all  timber  shipped  they  have  a 
fixed  rate  of  exchange  of  eighteen  guilders  per  pound  Stirling,  It  is 
only  for  this  article,  the  merchants  have  settled  it  so  amongst  them- 
selves, to  prevent  all  disputes  with  masters  of  vessels,  who  are  fre- 
quently empowered  to  purcliase  their  cargoes  on  their  arrival. 

For  all  other  articles  they  draw  in  the  same  manner,  and  excjiang<? 
as  at  Konigsburg,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 


Their  accounts  are  kept  iu  guilders  and 
grosh;  thirty  grosh  making  one  guilder. 
Their  currency  here  is  the  Prussian  dollar, 
guilder,  and  other  money.  Their  imports 
are  paid  in  guilders,  and  greater  part  of 
their  exports  m  the  manner  described. 

WEIGHTS. 

1  Shippound  has  3  centner;  1  centner  8 J 
stones ;   1  stone  33  pounds. 

100  pounds,  Prussian  weight,  will  be 
105  pounds  British. 


MEASURE. 

Corn  is  the  last  of  56^  scheffel,  and 
will  produce  lOi  to  lOJ  quarters,  Winches- 
ter measure. 

Timber,  masts,  and  yards,  ar^  sold  by  the 
British  running  foot. 

L\nea  .<iloth  is  measured  by  the  Berlin 
ell,  of  which  1374  make  100  yaids  Eng- 
.lish. 

Flax  and  hemp  are  sold  by  the  stone  of 
33lb. ;  linseed  by  the  barrel  of  2i  scheffels ; 
salt  by  the  last  of  6000lb. 
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Prices  of  Articles  of  Exportation  from  Memel;  calculated  at  the  Ex- 
change on  London^  of  19^  Florins  per  Pound  sterlings  including  Ship- 
ping  Charges  on  Board. 


Momcl,  the  18  April,  1805. 


Wheat,  best  Polish 

Prussian 

B)re,  Polish ^ 

Prussian      ....*. 

Barley 

Oats      , 

Pease,  white . 

,.    f^'y    •  • 

Ltusced,  crown,  sowing  .     •     •     . 
ordinary  ditto.       .     ,     . 
crushing,  ditto,  undeaned 
cleaned 
Hempseed  ...;.. 
Deeder-seed  and  siftings-    . 
Flax,  fine  Rdkitzer    ... 
ordinary      .     •     .     • 
best  Memel,  four  brand 
N.  B.    ,     .    .     .     . 

Codille  ...... 

Hemp,  cleaned     .... 

Hos.'^ia  Chuckcn 
Podolia  and  Lithuania 
'  Codilla 
Cordage      .,    . 
Bees-wax    .     . 
Tallow  .     .    . 
Butter   ... 
Hides,  cow,  of  about  1001b. 
ox,.  120  to  IJOlb. 
140tol60lb. 
170  to  ISOlb. 
Skins,  calf,  from.!  1  to  12lb 
12  tol3lb 
kid     .     . 
goat  .     . 
buck      . 

Yarn,  assorted  in  equal ")  per  shock 
proportion,  irom   10  >  of  60 
10  44lb  per  bundle  . )  bundles. 
Tar,  Courii»h    ....  per  barrel. 

Bristles  ... 

Feathers,  white 

grey  . 


{: 


Fl.  FL 
650  to  700 
500  600 
300  350 
Prohibited. 
220         240 


ICO 
290 
270 


15 

13 

11 

7 


170 

300 

280 

24 

22 

181 

m 


16 

14 

12 

8 


100 
120 

4:35 

9 
11 

9 
25 

40 

} 


90 

110 

130 

140 

10 

12 

10 

30 

45 

20 


£  9. 

3  5 

2  10 

1  10 

1  2 

0  16 

1  9 
1  7 


6 
3 
6 
6 


2    5    9 
2     8     0 


52  16  0 

46     2  0 

39  10  0 

25  13  O 


51   13    0 


3  15     O 


0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 
2 


0 
0 

12 
14 
12 
12 
11 


lOi 
11* 

3 
O 
3 
10 
0 


to 


56  3 
49  10 
42  18 

29    0 


49     0 

38     0 
28   15 


54  19 


4     2 


Per  quar- 
>.tcr  of  8 

bushels, 
it 


Per  barrel 

Per  quar- 
ter. 


Per ton  of 
''SO  cwt 


^  Per  cwt. 


Per  lb. 


10 


4   VPerdoxen, 


I    I    6 


1  Per  shock 

>  of  60  bun- 

3  dies. 

Per  baf  rel 

Per  cwt. 

]  Per  lb. 


Note,  The  granary  or  warehouse  rent,  from  the  time  of  purchase  to  that  of  the  shippiug;  also,  light- 
erage and  port  charges  are  tK>t  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  above  prices;. 
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Importatifm  into  Mewul. 


of  Goods. 


1797 


1799 


1801 


1805 


1804 


AfmoDds 
Apptef    , 
AncboTies 
Aniwed  . 


Ap«lbec»  dmgf . 
tc««,  Enelish   .    . 


Braudj, 

Coffoe    ^ 

CinaMBoib,  loc 

Cicory 

CoofectiQiiarj,  flee,    .    • 
Chinnev  pot^  and  bricki 
ChaA,  &c.   ..... 

Cheese,  English  and  Dutch 
Coaohca*  Euglisb  .     .    . 

Ooak 

Figs . 

Hemp  flat,  end  hemp  tow 
Frait,  dried  and  fttn 
Ginger,  &c. .    •    ^    .    . 
Giats-wwe»  Bohemian  apd 
XnJf^nd     •    •    . 

Grindstones 

HefriogSy  Dtfteih 

Sw^^ih  •  •  •  «  • 
Hops  •••.«,^«.. 
lndigo»  ine  aod  coarse  •  .  . 
iron  and  sted,  Swedish  .  •  . 
pots  inland  .  . 
Iron  goods*  he, 

Vuftsy  Ruisian  .  •  «.  .  .  • 
Lead  and  white,  fngUsb 
,  Letflons.'oranses,  £cc  '.  .  • 
Leather,  £ng»sh,  sole  .  .  . 
MeoDhaddise  of  diflereat  kMs 
Kutmegs  .  .  •  ^.  .  .  . 
KucemUirg  ^oods  *..••• 
Oil,  lalad,  and  ProTence     .    • 

Paper,  Dutch 

Pitch .    . 

Pearl -bssley  and  rice  •  .  . 
Plums,  Catharine  and  others  . 
Raisins  and  currants  •  .  .  . 
Salt 

%«»?      .    .' 

Spices,  Eqglish,  and  pepper 
Sugar,  raw    ....... 

candied   .     .    .*  .    .    . 
Table,  pen,  and  pocket  knives  . 

Tea    .   -     . 

Tar,  Swedish 

Tobacco,  smoking  andsnoff 
Train-oil  .  .""  .  ,  '  •  ,  . 
Tin,  English  •  .  .  .^  •  .  . 
"Vinegar  and  pjrder  .  •  .  . 
Wine,  French  •  *  ^  .  .  . 
Rhenish 

awgf  t  *^naftUh        «     «    ^ 

Portuguese 

'    Wheal -flour,  Eoolisb      .     .    . 
■  Woollen  goods 


.  centner. 
.•    btffels. 

pmall  do. 
Ik 

tixdottavfr. 

«  qvait. 

kogsbead. 
.      lb.    ^ 


chaldrons. 
^  barvels. 

•  stone* . 

»  centner. 
p  ■ 

tixdallars. 
»  piecei. 
f  centner. 

•  pieces. 
f  stone. 
.rixdoUars* 

•  centner. 
rixdoUars. 

^  centner. 


bacrels. 
centner. 


centner. 
.    lasts. 


^    m  cen^r. 


•     irixdollars. 


•  barrels. 
«     lbs. 

•  barrels. 

•  centner. 
.  eymer.  • 
.     hhd, 


.'  ejmer. 


.  ichiffel, 
rixdolhin; 


fl 


t$i76 

153 

f74«4 

ee 

291500 

^06 

55 

13 

416 

15 

399« 

345 

IS 

457 

607 

64 

8 

f56S 

205 

458 

3734 

40 

2889 

5090 

338 

58430 

43 

0914 

32 

1108 

17 

49 

900 

% 

12 

2^ 

279 

«7 

318 

15 

31«3 

S32 

20D0 

990 

36 

8 

126 

489 

4 

44 

21 

32 


171 


152 

11 

15230 


1500 


1770 

32 

4r836 

103 

17 

irsooo 

1337 
.  353 

1567 


188 

5 

114 

2555 

46 

^760 

58 

671 

430.10 

107 

4r8t 

87 

9200 

96 

44340 

4 

■  9^ 
270 

81 
149 

68 

43 
113 
200 
543 

30 

■  342 

10 
8643 

807 
4971 

832 


11 

90 

75 

5 


12 

23 

1 

167 

645 

96 

54057 

.52. 


143000 
150 
11S6 
9170 
1474 
2350 


1#0# 

302 

151 

67 

SSI 

1071 

110 

iX56 

1850 

•  214 

»M 

20 

68990 

34 

.516 
29 

1906 
53 
54 

2105 
675 
1158 
1151 
1098 
5657 
'502 


237 

-702 

1251 

37 

11 
67 

3 

74 

16 

420' 


14 
34 
41 

891 
107 


.  148 

19726 

^58 

460700 

244 

ri85 

12100^ 

501 

80r 

2197 

159 

&37 

97 
40 

1008 
67 

1359 

1531 
490 

6769] 

77 
15180 

.  ^1 

17 

2181 

324 

134 


364 
950 
1743 
746 
730 
626 
26 

1337 

1080 

465 

12 

108 

42 

191 

30 

5 

15 
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Exports  from  Mtmtl, 


Denonnnation  of  Goods. 

1797 

1799 

1801 

1803 

1804 

.     rdir. 
.    itoDe. 

18 
385 

288 

45 

28. 

hflidUut 

Bristles 

133 

303 

156 

204 

lluttAr            .     .     r    .     •     .     •     • 

.     ohm. 
.    bhd. 

46 

200 

17 

685 

B 

33 

1282 

6 
29 

1 

60 
90 

Brandy,  inland 

foreign 

Bed  feathers 

.    stone. 

37 

68 

119 

Flax 

.    stone. 

114257 

804 

30552 

159046 

158095 

Grain,  af  wHeat    ...... 

lasts. 

512 

544 

1262 

750 

2544 

3032 
220 

2864 
24 

1930 
1454 

3361 
521 

2072 
1149 

rye  .,.».... 

barley 

oats     ••••.«. 

70 

50 

863 

678 

1269 

pease  ••••.•• 
Hemp . 

20 

15 

34 

65 

46 

.  barrels. 

6490 
14074 

55 

41« 

4942 

11230 
7378 

41557 
3388 

Linseed,  sowing 

Salt  roeat               •••••• 

.    lasts. 

1677 

1237 

690 

1863 

2i^69 

.  barrels. 
.  decker. 

119 

195 
2551 

6 
1644 

180 

11 
130 

Skins,  ox  skins 

-•If    .              

1824 
280 
300 

6395 

70 

1000 

3198 
121 
121 

8782 
1220 
1200 

9834 
639 
559 

buck 

C. : : 

^ 

1860 

60 

4921 

487 
334905 

346 

1 

220 

1239 

2 

3 

157886 

3198 
350 
789 

268 
98700 

55 

423 

42 
285 

993418 

18 
392 
342 

135 

170968 

^eep 

.    Khock. 
.  stone. 

Tw(^  NaBi        ..#•--• 

T»llAi;r                      

rsnHiM                 ..... 

Taw    ....«..*•• 

.    lasts. 
.    Tdlr. 

Wood,  as  balks,  fir 

multi 

14 

1303 

44 

1863 

90 

spears 

bowspHti 

boats  roasts 

81 

1138 

59 

1916 

998 

9 

945 

11 

565 

2S4 

79 

130 

.5274 

103 

289 

deati|,fii;3to2J    .    .    . 
2tol{    .     .    . 

.    Omdk, 

864 

475 

12«7 
603 

1638 
758 

lto2      .     .    . 

528 

9tf 

292 

3  to  4      ... 

251 

1228 

latbwood       

.bandies. 

677 

937 

1015 

2101 

1971 

fir  staves   ...... 

.   shock. 

525 

424 

887 

822 

^.  do.   .'    .     .'    !    .'    ' 

489 

1625- 

1063 

2163 

1781 

489 

12 

77 

.         46 

barrel 

212 

279 

260 

422 

212 

adisl^M 

21 

22 

192 

2a 

49 

oak  deals 

.     rdlr. 

421 

103 

dapboardofSfeet  . 
4do.    . 

f. 

j  « 

74 

60 

144 

tirds 

tiand  spikes 

10 

6 

5 

6 

33 

2 

2 

60 

7 

Wat 

.    Mone. 

34 

50 

84 

42 

41 

Yard 

.    shock. 

200 

51 

20 

25 

ogS 
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CHAP.  IIL 

Of  Konigsburg.  —  Its  Trade  and  Navigation  in  general.  —  Tables  of  its 
Imports^and  Exports^  from  1795  ^o  1803  inclusive,  and  of  the  Imports 
and  Exports  separately  for  1804.  —  Its  Exports  to  France^  Spain^  and 
Portugal  from  1795  to  1805.  —  Its  Trade  io  Russia  afid  the  lUlack  Sea. 
— Of  Braunsburg  and  its  Trade. 

KO'NIGSBURG  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Hanseatic 
league.  Before  the  conquest  of  Russia  extended  so  far  west,  it  had  a 
considerable  share  of  trade,  but  the  division  of  Poland  diminished  it 
very  considerably.  In  this  city,  on  th6  28th  of  January,  1701,  it  was 
that  the  elector^  Frederick  III.  of  Brandenburg,  had  himself  crowned 
King  of  Prussia. 

This  city  is  situated  upon  the  Pregel,  a  little  above  its  falling  into 
theFrischeHafF.  The  river  takes  its  rise  on  the  borders  of  Poland;  but 
is  of  little  service  to  the  interior  trade  of  Konigsburg,  otherwise  than 
facilitating  the  grand  communication  by  means  of  the  river  Memel, 
which  we  have  already  fully  described  under  the  city  of  that  name: 
and  why  that  city  does  not  enjoy  the  trade  of  Konigsburg  has  been 
partly  related,  namely,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  navigation  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Menael  along  the  Gourish  HaiF. 

Konigsburg  derives  all  the  advantages  of  the  river  Memel  by  the 
canal  from  the  left  arm  of  that  river,  before  it  falls  into  the  haff,  being 
joined  to  the  Pregel,  called  Frederick's  Graben.  This  canal  first  be- 
gins from  the  Memel,  by  what  is  called  the  Gilge  Canal,  which  pro- 
ceeds to-iiapiau,  from  thence  it  is  continued  on  to  Tapiau,  where  it 
falls  into  the  Pregel.  This  canal  was  effected  the  easier  by  means  of 
^two  rivulets,  which  took  opposite  directions  in  the  direct  course  of  the 
-canal,  by  which  Konigsburg  has  a  safe  and  complete  interior  naviga- 
tion, even  to  the  Black  Sea,  through  the  Oginsky  canal;  and  no 
sooner  had  Count  Oginsky  finished  it  than  he  had  a  vessel  loaded  at 
Cherson,  and  unloaded  at  Konigsburg.  At  Slonin,  so  far  in  the  inte- 
rior, they  now  build  vessels,  of  a  particular  description,   which  go 
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through  the  Oginsky  canal,  and  down  the  Dnieper  to  the  Black  Sea, 
where  they  are  sold. 

It  is  now  that  vessels  of  from  50  to  60  lasts  use  this  navigation,  making 
two  voyages  in  the  year  to  the  interior,  first  coming  down  in  the  end 
of  May,  and  taking  articles  of  importation  back  into  the  interior,  from 
whence  they  return  again,  generally  in  August  or  September,  with 
produce,  and  repeat  the  same  business  in  the  imports ;  so  that  Konigs- 
burg  monopolizes  as  it  w^re,  from  the  merchants  of  Memel,  the  use  of 
the  river  of  that  name,  by  their  capital  and  the  convenience  of  this 
canal. 

The  quantity  of  produce  brought  down  from  Poland  annually  is  g©- 
uerally  estimated  at 


1  to  2,000  stones  of  wax 
8  to  10,000  ditto  of  bristles 
6  to  12,000  ditto  of  tallow 
10  to  12,000  balks  of  timber. 


5  to  10,000  lasts  of  rye 

3  to  4,000  ditto  of  linseed 

About  2,000  ditto  of  hemp 

3  to  400  ditto  of  flax 

2  to  4,000  shippound  of  ashes 

By  the  general  list  of  exports  it  will  be  observed,  that  all  these  arti- 
cles are  not  exported ;  some  are  retained,  such  as  hemp,  flax,  ashes, 
and  timber,  for  home  consumption  and  use,  particularly  the  fonner, 
wliich  is  sent  to  Eibing,  Dantzic,  Stettin,  and  other  Prussian  ports ; 
the  remainder  to  Holland  principally. 

They  have  a  regulated  brack  here  for  rein  and  cut  hemp,  all  kinds 
of  flax,  ashes,  sowing  linseed,  and  bristles. 


Hbmp  is  divided  into  the  following  sorts : 

Rein,  or  clean,  the  first  sort,  which  is 
the  best  hemp,  and  which  the  Dutch  chiaflj 
took  formerly  for  their  whale  lines;  cut, 
Russ  chucken,  Lithuania  cbucken,  pass  and 
tow, 

FLAX. 

Rakitzer,  cro^vn  and  brack ;  Drujania, 
crown  and  brack;  Olschaner,  crown  and 
brack ;  Oberlands  and  Podolia,  crown  and 
brack. — ^The  above  are  sold  by  the  stone. 

LINSEED. 

The  best  sowing  is  packed  in   barrels. 


whereof  24  contain  561  scheffels ;  the  crush- 
ing is  sold  by^  the  barrel  in  bulk. 

ASHES. 

Crown  pot,  and  N.  B.  pot ;  crown  pearl  ^' 
hard  crown  pearl ;  N.B.  pearl;  brack  pearl, 
and  blue. — f  his  article  is  sold  by  the  ship- 
pound,  6\  of  which  will  be  an  English 
ton. 

YARN. 

From  Ermland,  6  to  CO  lb.  per  bundle,  of 
the  first  quality;  Lilhuauia,  from  18  to  30lb. 
the  bundle  ;  and  from  22  to  40lb.  the  bun- 
dle.— The  quality  varies  according  to  its 
weight. 
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The  groin  Avhich  is  shipped  frorfi  hence  is  chiefly  the  produce  of 
Prussia,  and  that  part  of  Poland  now  subject  to  it,  coming  princir 
pally  from  the  south-east  of  Prussia*  The  quality  of  the  wheat  is  not 
esteemed^  in  the  English  mai^ket,  equal  to  that  from  Dantzic.  It  i^ 
chiefly  held  under  different  denominations ;  viz. 


WIlfeAT. 


fiigli  mi;«ted^  which  is  the  first  quality. 
Mixcd^  the  next. 
Red,  the  inferior  sorts. 


RYB. 


HaHley. 
Double^  the  best. 
Common,  ordinary. 

PEAS. 

Whit^i  the  first  quality. 
Grey,  mixed  and  inferior, 

OATS. 


.#Polifeh,  thobest. 
Dried,  middle.  R       Some  variation  in  (jualiiy,  and  the  Jxrice 

Prussian,  inferior.  |l-  regulated  accordingly.    . 

These  articles  are  aoU  by  the  last^  of  56l  seheffel,  which  wtU  produce  84  to  86  bushels^ 
Winchester  i^easure. 

Tiier^  are  excellent^  spacious,  and  commodiood  granaries  here,  as 
well  as  TTarehouseS)  for  the  general  purposes  of  commerce^  which  de- 
note the  former  importance  of  the  place.  Fir  timber  is  but  little  ex- 
ported, being  of  a  smaller  sLze  and  chiefly  cut  up  into  diflferent  forms, 
and  exported  to  the  Dutch •  There  are  seven  or  eight  large  wind- 
saw-mills,  which  do  this  business. 

Oak  timber  is  not  brought  down  here  in  sufficient  quantities  for  ex- 
portation :  besides,  their  own  wants  and  consumption  for  their  ship 
building  here  every  year,  they  have  sometimes  their  oak  knees  from 
Dantzic.  Two  or  three  very  large  ships  have  been  built  here,  and  sold 
to  the  Danish  East  India  company^ 

There  were,  in  1804,  about  from  seventy  to  eighty  ships  belonging 
to  this  port;  their  general  burthen  was  from  150  to  300  tons  each ; 
some  few  larger* 

The  port  of  Konigsburg  is  properly  Pillau,  which  lays  across  the 
Frische  Haff,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  distant  by  water,  and  by  land 
about  thirty-five,  just  upon  the  Baltic*  The  harbour  of  Pillau  is  very 
commodious  and  safe ;  the  entrance  to  it  from  the  sea  has  a  bar,  on 
which  the  water  varies  at  different  times  in  depth,  from  eleven  to  four- 
teen, sometimes  fifteen  feet,  but  subject  to  great  changes.  The  channel 
for  sailing  into  the  harbour  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  t^^  conspicuous 
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beacons,  and  there  are  aWajs  pilots  at  tea  to  take  charge  of  approach^ 
ing  ships.  The  road  is  open  and  unsheltered  for  ships  dranring  ^ore 
water  than  can  get  over  the  bar. 

The  navigation  betwixt  Konjpgsburg  and  Pillau  is  obstructed  by 
two  shallow  places,  or  bars,  on  which  the  depth  of  the  water  alters 
from  six  to  niqe  feet,  according  to  the  weather ;  so  that  vessels  of  a 
particular  construction  can  take  in  all  their  cargo  at  the  warehouses 
in  the  town ;  for  tliose  which  cannot,  and  must  load  at  Pillau,  or  in  the 
roads,  they  have  good  lighters,  many  of  Avhich  are  ^om  00  to  100 
tons  each.  Elbing,  Braunsburg,  and  Koqigsburg,  are  all  subject  tp 
the  same  navigalioa  and  risk  thsjtt  we  have  here  described,  not  that  it 
is  great,  though  worth  the  notice  of  the  merchant  and  underwrite. 

l%e  duties  exacted  at  Konigsburg  are  the  same  as  at  other  Ptus-» 
•ian  ports. 

^  The  navigation  of  the  ririer  generally  apem  in  Mareh,  w\iea^  or  in 
April,  ships  may  begin  to  load;  the  port  generally  closes  in  De* 
cember,  but  in  1804,  in  tha  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  Nx>vember 
it  was  &st,  but  it  opetied  again  so  that  ships  got  away.  A  ship  or 
two  generally  winter  here,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tiaie  ^^fmiaod 
yam  eariy  to  Hull,  for  the  manufacturers  at  Manchester. 

Amongst  the  number  of  shipping  arriving  and  sailipg  from  this  port, 
the  following  years,  were 

BRITISH  3HIPS  CLEARED, 
la  1796     104  Shij^.  11  In  1801       53  Ships, 

1797  66  ditto  |  1802      92  ditto 

1798  98  ditto 


1799  74  ditto 

1800  73  ditto 


1803  76  ditto 

1804  9S  dkio  tiU  ^Ue 
;Slh  of  October. 


In  1768,  no  less  than  763  vessels  of  all  nations  arrived  at  Konigs- 
burg ;  the  list  of  general  exports  for  some  time  past  will  better  ex- 
plain the  state  of  tfie  whole  trade  of  Konigsburg,  and  the  proportion 
Wliich  Great  Britain  has  had;  a  table  will  be  found  shewing  the  pro- 
portion to  France  and  other  nations ;  and  likewise  a  particular  table 
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of  exports  and  imports  for  1804;  the  latter  will  better  explain  from  its 
state,  what  share  Great  Britain  enjo3^s. 

Exchange^  Monei/^  ^c. 

Accounts  arc  there  kept  in  guilders  and  grosch ;  thirty  of  the  latter 
make  one  of  the  former. 

The  medium  (exchange  on  London  is  18^  Prussian  guilders  to  the 
povmd  sterling,  at  three  months  date ;  it  fluctuates  from  18  to  19 
guilders  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  extrabrdinary  times,  such  as  the 
present,  it  has  been  known  to  vary  from  16  to  21  guilders  per 
pound  sterling. 

-  On  Amsterdam,  the  exchange  fluctuates  from  300  to  310  grosch 
Prussian  per  pouhd,  Flemish  current*.  30  Prussian  grosch  make  a 
Prussian  guilder ;  and  a  pound  Flemish  current,  is  6  guilders  Holland 
current* 

On  Hamburg,  the  exchange  is  in  general  from  130  to  136  grosch  pier 
rixdollar,  Hamburg  banco,  at  from  3  to  6  weeks  date,  greater  varia/- 
tions  happen  seldom* 

In  peaceable  times,  the  English  merchants  who  commissioned  gopds 
from  this  country,  used  to  lodge  a  credit  in  Amsterdam ;  but  at  pre- 
sent they  generally  appoint  their  credits  in  London^ 

The  business  which  is  here  done  in  the  exchange  way,  is  very  great ; 
being  the  mart  for  the  eastern  part  of  Europe  and  throughout  Poland, 
even  down  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  centre  point  betwixt  Russia,  Ham- 
burg, and  Amsterdam ;  from  which  last  place,  and  Berlin,  they  receive 
great  quantities  of  gold  and  specie  to  purchase  bills.^  This  must  be  of 
some  extent,  wheil  we  find  no  less  than  nearly  half  a  million  sterling 
in  specie  some  years  imported  this  way  through  Polangen  to  Russia. 

The  bank  at  Berlin  has  a  comptoir  here  for  purchasing  bills,  and 
transacting  other  business,  as  already  described.  The  following  table 
of  the  course  of  exchange  and  price  of  specie  was,  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, 180S, 
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On  London^  2  usance  - 
3  ditto      - 
A^isterdam^  41  days 
71  ditto 
Hamburg,  3  weeks 
6  ditto 
Berlin,        per  cent 
Dancic  -        -        - 


Exoiuuge  eenne. 

gail.  gro. 

19     3     per^frterL 

306    7 

304J  3  P-«^««- 

1371  r 

Ducats^  Holland  new 

old 

Alberts  Thaler,  new  - 

old    - 

Rubles,  new  silver     - 

old     .    .    . 

Fried.  d'Or-    -    -    . 

Louis  d'Or  -    -    -    - 

Old 


TT 


per  cent  agio 


guiL  gr. 

9    ^0 
9    19 


4 
4 
3 
3 
16 
16 


17 

14 

8 


100  pounds  Prussian,    are  equal    to 
pounds  English 
1  stone  Prussian  is  SS  lbs. 
10  stone  is  1  ship-pound,  or  330  lbs. 

1  centner  is  110  Prussian  pounds 
60  ship-pounds  are  reckoned  a  last 
66^  stone  are  equal  to  an  Engltrii  ton,  in 


WEIGHTS. 
105 


which  they  reckon  the  measure  of 
their  ships. 

Lead  and  tin  imported  from  England  are 
sold  by  the  centner. 

Pepper  and  some  other  spices,  and  valu- 
able articles,  are  sold  by  the  small 
stone  of  20  lbs.  Pni^ian. 


lib 
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Importation  into  Konigsburg,  with  the  Number  of  Ships  arrived  each 

Year. 


YEARS. 


r 


Number  of  Ships        — 


Alum  .  .  . 
Almonds  .  . 
Bnndj,  French 
CardamuDis  . 
CimuuDon  .  . 
Cloves  .  .  . 
Coals  .  .'  . 
"^Coffee  .  .  . 
Copperas  ,  . 
Currants  .  . 
Frnirs,  Lemons 
Oranges    .    . 

Prunes 

Raisihs 
Fuh,  dried  .     . 

Herrings,  Holland 

Ginger  .    . 

Glass  Window,  Bohemia 
Grindstones  . 
Indigo    .     .     . 
Iron  in  bars    . 
Lead  in  pig«.  . 
While    .. 
In  shot    . 
Leather,  English 
Limestone  .    .. 
Medicine  and, drugs 
Oil,  sweet   . 
Train  . 
Oysters  .    . 
Pepper  .     . 
Hice  .    .     ^ 
SafiVoQ    .     . 
-Salt    .     .    . 
Steel .     .     . 
Sugar      .     . 
l'»r,  Swedish 
Tea    .     .     . 
Tobacco  in  leaves 
Tin     .     .     . 
In  plates 
Trtacle  .     .     . 
Vinegar      .     . 
Verdigris     .     . 
Wire  iron    .     . 

Brass 
Wood,  Brasil  , 
'.  Wines,  French 

Khenish  and  Mo- 
selle 
Spanish 
Burg  indy  and 
CuaiDpaign 


and 


edish         -^ 


1800 


664 


166169 

44411 

47 

181 

1977 

2589 

138 

677065 

149606 

71749 

186S90 

4051 

128 

2771 

17675 

!i37 

1 

30636 

5337 

89992 

52930 

67980 

15329 

44 

23404 

100 

462 

750 

98061 

120224 

22 

1880 

60604 

414672 

1265 

8092 

1156795 

S3070 

485799 
S()7 

3414 
11B.'>05 

9695 
187299 

3105 

9 
'  224 
16910 


1801. 


92t 


95355 

64176 

107 

317 

531 


324991 
6*27 
9108 

309058 

8700 
108606 

27 

6427 


14447 
13452 
98569 
356iB3 
79530 
18225 
73 


1802 


1412 


566906 

6088 

127953 

317315 

45643 
162519 

668 

6088 


32499 
19242 
123405 
35382 
80943 
44901- 
aO'2 


1803 


1371 


8540 

97932 

■  20 

361 

5618 


441482 
36031 
21389 

491763 

137382 
116786 

2059 

4564 


31080 

5936 

9S088 

26984 

92015 

196014 

546 


See  a  separate  table  for  1804, 
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list  of  Goods  exported  from  Koaigsburg  to  thefollomng  Placet  in  the  Year  1804. 


Deuomlnation 

of 

Goods. 

To 

To 

To  S^pain 

and 
Fiance. 

To  Den- 
mark and 
llofway. 

To 

ToLnbec 
Bremen, 

To 
Pomera- 

Dantsic 

England. 

Holland. 

Sweden. 

and  Ham- 
burg. 

nia  and 
Rmbden. 

and 
Eibing. 

Total. 

Ashes, — pot  an4  pearl 

shiplb. 

89 

1286 

466 

266 

11 

^  1*21 

13 

3354 

weed    . 

lasts 

118 

1. 

4, 

62 

185 

Bristles     . 

stones 

3550 

2506 

59 

576 

388 

196 

7275 

Corn,— Wheat  . 

lasts 

2«95 

345 

716 

220 

173 

162 

60 

3971     1 

Eye     .        . 

do 

1239 

29 

2168 

1521 

61 

561 

103 

5682 

Barley. 

do 

iir 

5 

325 

303 

751 

Oats     . 

do 

315 

18 

50 

6 

5 

32 

426 

Pease  . 

do 

414 

22 

142 

422 

63 

129 

34 

1227 

Flax 

do 

484 

5 

10 

231 

84 

14 

10 

33  . 

2785 

Hemp^      . 

do 

112 

'      442 

^« — 

19 

80 

3 

1685 

451 

874 

Ditto  seed 

do 

57 

3 

1 

62 

Leather    . 

decker 

30 

30 

Linseedj — sowmg 

barrels 

44 

963 

225 

504 

150 

44 

98 

9026 

cnish'mg    . 

lasto 

1958 

2852 

26 

76 

4 

84 

5001 

Oil-hempseed    . 

ohm. 

119 

52 

3 

225 

354 

Tow 

lasts 

156 

3 

35 

8 

239 

198 

642 

Tallow      . 

stones 

135 

2447 

2582 

Wax         .         .         . 

do 

260 

39 

97 

56 

453 

Wood,— fir  baHt 

pieces 

7717 

307 

518 

307 

8849 

planks . 

shocks 

212 

7 

56 

81 

1 

137 

491 

Yam  linen 

do 

23331 

12 

7 

243 

23593 

List  of  Goods  imported  at  Konigsburg  in  1804. 


SHIPS  ARRIVED,   942. 


Alum   .  • 

Almoiids    . 

Brandy  French  and  ram 

Cardamom 

Cirmamon    . 

Coffee     . 

Copperas     . 

Currents  . 

Fruit,  lemons  and  oranges 

prunes    . 

raisins  . 
Fish,  dried  herring^  Dutch  1 
Norway  and  Danish 


lb. 

46476 

Ginger  . 

.    lbs. 

11996 

Saffron  . 

.    lb. 

,  lis 

.   do 

91701 

Indigo 

.     do 

38S34 

Salt 

lasts 

3158 

hbd. 

689 

Iron  in  bars     . 

.     shlb. 

15264 

Steel    . 

.      lb. 

81400 

lb. 

334 

Lead  in  pigs 

.     lbs. 

264638 

Sugar      . 

.    do 

1352137 

do 

55.57 

White    . 

do 

58016 

Tar,  Swedbh    . 

.  lasts 

289 

do 

844693 

shot 

do 

134467 

Tea 

lbs 

7023 

do 

119517 

Leather,  English     . 

do 

21169 

Tobacco  m  leaf 

.       do 

633837 

.    do 

31924 

Oil,  sweet    . 

.       pipes 

89 

Tin      . 

do 

72344 

pes. 

325749 

tram  . 

bar. 

749 

Vinegar 

hbds. 

218 

lb. 

111794 

Oysters  . 

.  pieces 

500 

■    Wire,  iron     . 

Iha. 

97410 

do 

164016 

Pepper      . 

lbs. 

149358 

brass 

do 

7361 

bar. 

334 

Rice    . 

.       do 

196284 

Wood,  Brazil      . 

.   do 

^35467 

do 

12226 

Exported  from  Konigsburg  to  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 


Years      .      .     . 

1795 

1796 

1797    ' 

1798* 

1799» 

1800* 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

Wheat 

Rye    .         .         . 

Barley  .      . 

Oats    .  >      i 

Hemp 

Flax    .         . 

row     . 

Tallow 

Pot  Ashes    . 

Bristles 

^Vax    . 

Planks 

tjalks  . 

lasts 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
stone 

shlb. 

•tone 
do 

ihock 

pieces 

30 
1093 

231 
42 

827, 
32 

620 

145 

1082 

72 

720 

8 

1092 
541 
133 

48 

1096 

203 

151 

60 

10 
140 

609 
97 

5 

882 

85 

623 

752 

110 

277 

981 

331 

65 

298 

10 

1696 

97 

1 

2310 

383 
90 

613 

s 

Marked  thus,*  denotes  that  exports  to  Porttf^  were  io  those  Years  only. 
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BRAUNSBURG, 

An  ancient  town,  and  the  principal  one  of  Ermland  ;  about  mid- 
way on  the  road  betwixt  Konigsburg  and  Elbing,  and  not  far  from 
the  HafF,  with  which  it  has  a  communication  by  a  rivulet,  which  is 
navigable  for  small  craft  up  to  the  town. 

The  produce  exported  from  hence  is  principally  yarn,  grain,  and 
Oberland  flax ;  the  yarn  bears  the  name  of  JErmland  yarn,  and  is 
chiefly  exported  to  Hull  for  the  Manchester  manufacturers  ;  its  quality 
is  much  esteemed,  being  next  to  that  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

Towards  the  approach  of  winter,  the  people  in  the  country  begin  to 
spin  this  yarn,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period  they  bring  it  to 
market  from  the  small  towns  and  villages,  when  it  is  bought,  by  the 
merchants  who  deal  in  that  article,  chiefly  at  Braunsburg,  and  some 
few  at  Elbing. 

The  flax  employed  in  making  the  Ermland  yarn  is  principally  grown 
in  Old  Prussia ;  Avhen  there  is  a  great  crop  of  flax,  it  is  calculated  that 
30000  *  pieces  more  of  yarn  are  produced  than  in  ordinary  years. 

From  each  stone  of  flax  weighing  33  lb.  they  reckon  40  pieces  of 
yarn  to  be  spun  on  the  average.  In  the  year  1804,  the  quantity  of 
Ermland  yam  exported  was,  from 

Braunsburg  -        -        -        •    85943  Shock. 
Elbing  .        -        -        .     15075 

Konigsburg  -        •        .    22635 


123653 


of  which  112145  shock  were  shipped  to  Hull,  the  remainder  to  Stock- 
ton, Kirkaldy,  London,  and  Dundee;  the  estimated  value  of  the 
whole  at  a  medium  exchange  is  about  127917/.  sterling,  in  the  first 
cost. 

The  yam  exported  from  Konigsburg  is  generally  in  bundles  of 
from  20  to  30lb.  and  sometimes  as  far  as  40lb.  each  bundle  contain- 
ing 30  pieces ;  this  heavy  yarn  is  chiefly  draAvn  from  Lithuania.  AVe 
shall  give  further  particulars  of  the  yarn  trade,  under  the  head  Elbing. 

*  A  piece  is  reckoned  according  to  a  certain  measure. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Elbingj  its  Trade  and  Navigation  in  general.  —  ^ahlei  of  its  Imports, 
and  Exports^  from  1793  to  1805. — Its  Granaries^  SfC. 

THE  town  of  Elbing,  derives  its  name  from  thie  river  Elbing, 
which  takes  its  rise  from  the  lake  Drawser,  about  five  miles  beyond 
the  town,  through  which  it  flows,  and  was,  till  the  year  l600,  in  th^ 
Ha^seatic  League,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  great  towns  of 
Prussia.  In  respect  to  trade,  even  in  the  earlier  ages,  Elbing  was  not 
quite  unknown.  In  the  year  1577,  an  English  society  established 
itself  here,  which  continued  till  about  the  year  1660;  but,  owing 
partly  to  political,  and  partly  to  other  unfavourable  circumstances, 
it  was  then  dissolved,  and  the  trade  was  no  longer  carried  on  by  a 
company,  but  by  individuals  residing,  some  in  Elbing,  others  in  Ko- 
nigsburg  and  Dantzic. 

The  trade  of  Elbing  has  increased  most  since  it  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  year  1772-  The  warehouse- 
island  is  surrounded  by  the  river  Elbing,  and  a  moat.  In  that  island 
are  erected  all  the  warehouses,  and  the  king's  new  packing  yard, 
in  which  are  housed  all  goods  that  arrive  by  sea  from  Pillau, 
which  are  kept  there,  paying  a  certain  rate  of  rent  till  they  are  dispo- 
sed of.  A  Bank  Comptoir  was  established  here  in  the  year  1775,  be- 
ing a  branch  from  the  pripcipil  bank  in  Berlin.  It  advances  a  certain 
part,  on  pledges  of  grain,  ashes,  linens,  flax,  and  other  goods,  and 
insures  them  against  the  danger  of  fire;  which  insurance  the  proprie- 
tors have  to  pay.  Of  fabrics  there  are  here  two  for  weed-ashes, 
two  for  starch;  a  considerable  soap  manufactory;  a  tobacco  manu- 
factory, and  a  sugar-house.  It  is  only  since  the  year  1794,  they  be- 
gan to  build  ships  here.  The  quantity  of  shipping  was,  at  the  end  of 
1803,  about  3,555  lasts  belonging  to  this  port. 

Lighters  haye  been  decreasing  for  some  years.     In  the  year  ITPS, 
there  were  fifty-one  coasters,  and  twenty-five  lighters;  but,  at  present. 
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tlie  in*tonnage  is  only  about  eighteeti  hundred  corn  lasts.  By  means  of 
these  lighters,  the  ships  that  ^ay  in  Pi,llau  receive  their  cargoes.  The 
largest  of  the  coasters  are  generally  from  about  forty-five  to  seventy 
lasts.  Vessels  from  Holland  and  East  Frieseland  of  fifty  and  sixty 
lasts,  and  small  Danish  vessels  of  twenty-five  and  forty  lasts,  come 
up  straight  to  the  warehouses,  where  they  take  in,  though  not  tlie 
whole,  the  greatest  part  of  their  cargoes ;  Pillau  is  the  port  of  E!b- 
in^,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  fifty  miles-  The  description  of  it 
will  be  seen  in  treating  of  Konigsburg. 

The  duties  paid  here  are  according  to  the  tariff  for  the  other  ports; 
but  on  payment  of  the  excise  duties,  i  of  the  value  must  be  in 
Friedrick  d'Ors,  if  the  sum  amounts  to  ten  rixdollars :  the  Frie- 
drick  is  only  reckoned  at  five  rixdollars,  when  paid  for  duties;  but 
it  currently  circulates  at  five  rixdollars  18  groschen.  To  the  amount 
of  the  excise  duty  is  to  be  added  another  duty,  which  is  called  the  Ad- 
ditional Duty. 

The  navigation  generally  ceases  in  the  middle  of  November;  some- 
times sooner,  sometimes  later,  and  commences  again  in  the  middle 
of  April,  or  thereabouts. 

The  trade  with  fir  balks,  and  fir  planks  (deals,)  pipe  and  hogshead 
staves,  is  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  Dantzic,  though  at  present 
\i  is  not  insignificant.  At. the  beginning  of  the  year  1803,  a  saw-mill 
was  erected  here  for  cutting  deals.  Oberland  flax  of  the  best  quality 
is  shipped  from  hence,  and  derives  its  name  from  that  part  of  the 
country  called  Oberland,  where  it  is  grown. 

The  Ermland  yarn,  which  is  exported  to  England,  is  spun  in  the 
bishoprick  of  Ermland.  The  country  people,  and  the  spinners  in 
the  small  towns,  bring  Uiis  yam,  in  small  quantities,  to  those  trading 
in  this  article,  who  purchase  the  same,  and  dispose  of  it  again,  partly 
here,  and  partly  at  Braunsburg.  The  yarn  when  delivered  there,  in  re- 
spect of  weight  and  colour,  is  mixt;  but  then  it  is  assorted,  weighed, 
bound,  and  packed  up  for  exportation. 

The  warehouse  room  of  Elbing,  for  grain,  can  only  be  estimated  at 
about  30,000  lasts. 
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^he  population  of  Elbing,  including  the  suburbs,  is  estimated  at 
19^000  souls,  in  which  the  garrison  is  not  included. 

By  means  of  the  river  Weichsel  (or  Vistula)  the  productions  of  the 
ci-devant  Poland,  come  down.  At  the  Montauer  Point,  about  six 
German  miles  from  Elbing,  the  Vistula  divides  itself  into  two  arms  or 
branches;^ —  one  retains  its  name,  and  serves  to  convey  the  productions 
of  Poland  to  Dantzic;  another  arm  or  brjanch  is  called  the  Nogat,  and, 
by  this  river,  the  same  productions  are  received  at  Elbing,  by  means 
of  a  canal  from  that  river,  which  has  one  sluice,  and  is  called  the 
Kraftohe,  being  in  length  about  a  German  mile. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures,  are  the  same  here  as  at  Konigs-* 
burg;  but  here  the  branch  from  the  bank  at  Berlin,  keeps  its  ac- 
counts in  dollars,  and  gute  grosch;  —  the  Excise  OflGice  and  Custom- 
Mouse  reckon  in  the  same  way. 

The  course  of  exchange  here  is  regulated  by  that  at  Konigsburg. 
The  payment  for  their  bills  is  made  in  Prussian  currency,  in  which 
they  pay  for  com,  ashes,  flax,  yarn,  and  the  coarse  linens. 
*  In  most  other  respects,  as  well  as  in  point  of  locality,  Elbing  re- 
sembles Konigsburg,  partaking  of  the  general  system  of  its  trade,  and 
resembling  Dantzic  in  its  produce. 

The  general  accounts  of  importation  and  exportation  to  and  from 
Elbing  follow,  being  from  1797  to  the  year  1804  inclusive;  The 
exportation  to  France  and  Spain,  from  hence  is  but  of  trifling  moment. 

Elbing  has  a  share  of  the  transit  trade  to  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
provinces ;  this  will  be  better  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  table  of 
exports. 
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A  Tabk  of  Goods  exported  from  Elbing^  in  the  Year  1797,  and  from  1799  to  1805. 


Denomillatioiis 

of 

«kx>ds. . 


pot  and  pearl 

Weed   .... 

EOfllisb  .... 

irtnid^rficndi.  .  . 

Coffee  4 

F CHtbctt  ....'•  I  • 

Flax 

OfaknAsWh^aC.  .  . 
R>'c  .... 
Barksy.  *  . 
PeaM  .  .  . 
Oati.  . 
Malt.  . 


Measnre, 
Weight, 
Nomber, 
*    aud 
Value 


Total 
Aiiio*nt 

to  all 
Places. 


linen 
LiMttfoo4s.  •  .  • 
Stardi  and  powder 
Sagar  refined  .     . 


Syrup 

I'obacco 

Wlna,  f  reAtb  and 
Sweet 

Champaign    ) 
ftBorgufly  5 
Wood,  as  timber,  cut 
PiaMks      ^ 
Stares. 

ffmA* 

Yam 


Shib 

do 
Httd 

lb 
dtAile 

do 
XtaAs 

do 

d* 

do 

io 

do 

darreb 

Piecfes 

Rixdllr. 

lb 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ilhd 

Oba 

Bottles 

Shock 

do 

do 
Stone 
Shock 


1797 


HI 


11611 

6040 

11.52 

106 

iSlB66 

109^4 

isrii 

lOltS 

4641 

1069 

215 

12* 


4485 
756 


1800 


Total  J     ^ 


Am«'Bt  "Sj-o  i  AiB</Bt  ^'o 
to  all  :^  S^     toalli^  S 


Places. 


58^ 


492d 


5JJ77 

^1597 

55ir4 

)6'5145 

196374 

f03S3 

4078J 

287199 

I2(f7 


fC    — — 
4364   — . 


8« 

8oa«i 

9196 

2958 

992 

89 

to 


769a 

641.^ 

591 

8f 

253167 

^959 

19487, 

748 

14.5 
4^5 


ide 

1456 
MOOfi 


, I 


13950 

11671. 

32^ 


1119 

16965 

35161 

4^111 

296100 

8528 

173336 

2.54141 

491 


3029 

5}        9hC 

49       3?I 

144(      1151 

33iii     623.5 

tiOir   ^184 


1801 


Total 


Places. 


33G2     84S4 

188 

$t 

191385 


488     toot     12^ 


56 
4«^ 


S617 


6:^ 

1902 
311*7 

t4 1  ia«Li  1 


21757 

b.'>e7 

3559 

16.50 

233 

214 


29^ 

4.^842 

38434 

37347 

261802 

21778 

125354 

144908 

5dd 


1690 

54 

505 

1!«0 

3901 

tB3ftO 


15004 


4568 

17548 

6684^ 

165tft 

288054 

25716 

192439 

157604 

47^ 


489 

ITOd 

231 

17605 


2155 

45 
688 
42% 


11574 


39 
402 

4tt 


99M  mil 

■  ■■    Ji    it  w  J 


72«03 


M66 

63310 

17*3^ 

374H85 

18'>4*i8 
302241 

f9l 


2865 

91 
633 


tsdo 


1118 
97^1 


75 
433 


^4 


77,2 

30547 

150*1 

381687 

517M 

26ia55 

:^32709 

507 


1537 


4010 


90 


36 
440 


msf 


A  Table  of  Goods  iw^rted  into  Elbing  eaci  Year  from  1797  to  1805 


D^MinAwUloM  of  G9b6i, 


AslMi,  potHO^fealrl  .  .  .  . 
Hard  blue  ditto  .  •  • 

Beer,  English 

Brandy,  French 

BradI  M»CI «  •  . 

Coffe^ 

Onia,  as  Whvit^  ....•• 

Rye 

P«ttse  ..%.... 

Barley 

OaC* 

tjttU 

He*ings   .  .  .  .  « 

lAdtgOf  St.  I/bftwij^  •  •  *  • 

ht)n,  Swedish.  < 

I.elid <•».#. 

Oil,  as  Turpentine 

lledvpv  rape*  and  rwMed 

Pack  linen 

Aiie 

Kitra 

tki^.  Milled.  ....... 

ruw 

Syrup 

Tallow. 

Tea 

Tobacco,  foreign 

Vinegar 

Vitriol 

Wine,  French  coitmott  .  .  . 
Sweet  Spanish  .... 

Rlienish 

Champaign  aud  Burgundy.  . 
Wool 


J-  ■■  la^aiia 


Effem 

do 

Barr(!b 

Hhds 

lb 

do 

Last 

do 

do 

dd 

da 

(fd 
Barrels 

lb 

Shlb 
Caiuuef 

do 

Ohht 

Shock 

Centiiw 

Ilhd 

do 

do 

Centner 

lb 

do 

Tierce 

Cmtner 

Hhds 

do 

Ohm 

Bottles 

Stone 


ITft 


146^5 

112 

9n 

26 
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CHAP  V. 

Of  Danfzic^  its  Trade  and  Navigation  in  general.  —  The  interior  Trade 
to  Austria  and  Russia.  —  JVood  and  Grain  staple  Articles.  —  Its  Gra^ 
naries  and  Warehouses  described. —  Grain  exported  I6I8,  and  from  1770 
till  1805.  —  Table  of  the  Quantiti/  of  Grain  brought  from  the  interior 
and  export edy  betwixt  the  years  I796  and  1805,  from  the  city.  —  JP/wc- 
tuation  of  Prices. — Staves.  —  Oak  Plank  and  Timber  Trade. — Ship 
Building.  —  Ships  arrived  and  sailed^  from  1752  till  1805.  —  Tables  of 
Importation  and  Exportation  from  the  Year  of  its  coming  into  the  Posses^ 
sion  of  Prussia^  till  1805;  and  to  France^  Spain ^  and  Portugal^ 
from  1795  till  IQ05. 

DANTZIC  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  on  the  Baltic.  In  the  tenth 
century  it  is  remarked  to  have  been  a  village  of  some  note;  and 
Martinere  states,  in  1185,  that  it  was  inclosed  within  an  earthen 
mound.  It  certainly  became  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
the  Hanseatic  League,  and  once  possessed  great  power,  riches,  and 
consequence ;  which  is  strongly  exemplified  by  a  quarto  work,*  with  en-- 
gravings  of  the  public  buildings,  edifices,  and  various  views,  publish- 
ed in  1688,  by  George  Reinhold  Curicken.  Its  localities  appear  to 
have' undergone  little  change  since  that  period,  whatever  it  may  have 
experienced  politically  and  commercially. 

There  was  formerly  a  Scotch  as  well  as  an  English  factory  here,  but, 
in  1706,  they  were  united.  This  factory  is  merely  a  regulated  society. 
It  has  a  chaplain,  whose  stipend  d^ends  upon  the  voluntary  dona- 
tions of  the  few  members  who  compose  it,  without  the  British  ship- 
ping or  trade  contributing,  as  in  many  other  places,  which  leaves 
the  income  too  small  for  a  British  clergyman,  even  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try ;  the  chapel  and  chaplain  s  house  are  exempted  from  taxes,  and 
likewise  his  family.  An  extraordinary  exception  here,  is,  that  an 
Englishman  who'is  abatchelor,  and  not  a  housekeeper,  though  having  a 
comn^erciaj  establishment,  is  still  exempted  from  public  taxes,  provi- 
ded he  lodges  with  a  burgher. 

*  In  German,  very  scarce;  the  author  saw  one  copy,  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  at 
Dantsac^  in  the  autiimn  of  1804. 
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Dantzic  is  situated  about  an  English  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Vis- 
tula,  about  four  English  miles  from  whence  it  falls  into  a  bay  of  the 
'Baltic,  called  after  that  city,  through  which  a  small  river  runs,  called 
the  Mottlau,  it  is  made  a  good  breadth  from  the  Vistula  to  the  city,  and 
of  depth  suflScient  to  admit  vessels  drawing  eight  or  nine  feet  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  town ;  betwixt  the  lowest  part  of  which  gtnd  the 
river  Vistula  is  a  harbour  for  vessels,  and  on  the  banks  of  which  they 
build  very  large  ships, 

,  The  mouth  of  the  Vistula  is  so  choaked  up  with  sandj  that  even  a 
vessel  of  a  very  moderate  size  cannot  sometimes  pass  over  it.  This 
inconvenience  has  been  very  well  remedied  by  making  a  canal,  which 
begins  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  and  which 
was  begun  in  1717,  and  soon  executed,  across  a  jut  of  land,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  directly  into  the  bay,  the  breadth  is  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  some  places, 
and  the  depth  of  water  thirteen  to  fifteen  feet.  From  the  end  of  this 
canal,  next  the  sea,  there  are  piers  running  out  about  five  hundred 
yards  into  the  bay,  from  whence  ships  can  enter  the  canal  with  almost 
any  wind,  and  are  perfectly  secure,  as  indeed  the  bay  of  Dantzic  may 
be  reckoned,  having  excellent  anchorage  ground,  and  safe  against 
all  storms,  those  from  the  north  east  and  east  only  creating  any 
danger. 

At  the  top  of  the  canal  we  have  just  described  are  flood-gates,  or  a 
sluice,  to  prevent  the  waters  of  the  Vistula  from  rushing  in,  or  choak- 
ing  it  with  sand.  In  the  month  of  October,  1804,  this  sluice  was  just 
finished  upon  a  very  expensive  and  workmanlike  manner.  It  will  ad- 
mit vessels  through  of  thirty-six  feet  beam,  and  drawing  not  more 
than  ten  to  eleven  feet  water,  when  they  pass  into  the  Vistula,  and 
may  proceed  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mottlau,  or  to  the  town,  about 
four  English  miles,  or  lay  in  the  Vistula,  close  to  the  shore,  in  a  great 
depth  of  water.  An  excellent  road  is  now  making  from  the  city  along 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  down  to  Fahrwasser,  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
shipping,  when  moored. 

Since  March,  1793,  Dantzic  has  been  subject  to  the  crown  of 
Prussia;  but  thfe  harbour,  and  what  is  called  the  New  river  (Neufahr- 
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washer)  was  already  in  the  possession  of  that  kiag  in  1772,  aiick  aU  iftie 
tolls  which  Prussia  then  imposed  were  immediately  relinquished,  on 
surrendering  the  city,  which  pre^serves  its  municipal  la  wis  and  customs, 
as  before?  the  only  change  is  in  its  commercial  (concerns,  which  are 
jiut  on  the  same  footing,  generally,  as  those  of  Konigsburg  and  other 
ports,  with  the  exception  of  some  particularities,  as  ofte  IHtu^ 
sian  port  differs  from  anothet  in  this  respect.  Akhough-,  with  re- 
spect to  duties,  and  some  other  imposts,  Dantzic  ia  on  equal  terms-  with 
Konigsburg,  the  customs  on  timber  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  paid 
by  the  merchants  of  Stettin  on  that  article,  from  South  Prussia-  Tb« 
royal  duties  are  very  diflferent  on  each  article. 

The  transifc  business  is  not  allo^ved  at  Dant«ict  on  account  of  its  ba» 
ing  a  staple  town.  Every  foreigner  is  obliged  to  bay  from  a  burgher^ 
and  likewise  to  seR  to  the  same. 

Every  citizen  and  merchant  may  carry  on  what  trade  he  pleases ; 
but  no  one  can  trade  Avith  a  Polander,  who  has  not  the  liberty  of  the 
city,  or  is  a  burgher;  and,,  what  is  extraordinary,  neither  an  Englkh^ 
man  nor  a  Dutchman  are  permitted  to  become  siK>h;  they  am 
allowed  to  be  commissioners  and  merchants,  but  under  this  condrtion, 
to  buy  from,  and  to  sell  to,  a  burgher  only  j  whereas,  on  the  ether 
hand,  a  citizen  burgher  can  trade  with  whom  he  pleases,  without  an^r 
restraint,  and  to  any  quarter  of  the  globe  he  likes. 

As  we  have  here  first  described  the  port  and  its  customs,  we  will 
directly  treat  of  the  produce  which  occasions  its  conmierce  and  ir>te- 
rior  communication,  tend  by  what  means  it  is  brought  down  to,  and 
carried  from  Dantzic. 

The  Vistula,  or  the  Weichsel  as  ii  is  called,  takes  its  rise  in  Higfit 
Silesia,  about  one  hundred  miles  beyond  Cracow,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  (not  far  from  whence  the  Oder  takes  itsr  rise,  J  at 
that  city  it  begins  to  be  navigable.  The  first  river  of  any'  note  wbiefe^ 
falls  into  the  Vistula,  is  the  Dunajetz,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Car- 
pathanian  mountains,  and  which  is  only  navigable  for  wood  rafts,  a^d 
from  whence  is  brought  oak,  plank,  staves,  and  the  "Bukowna  ashes, 
which  are  sold  in  Dantzic  under  the  name  of /fff  (Wt  de  Hongrie.  There 
is  brought  also  real  Hungarian  white  ashes,  not  only  by  this  rivcj^  Irat 
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the  Vistula,  is  the  Zalm,  which  takes  its  riae  in  the  Carpathian  moua- 
taios  also,  a  considerable  distance  east,  from  whence  the  Vistula  has . 
its  rise;  it  runs  by  Jaro^kin^  where  it  becomes  navigabfe.  This  river 
brings  the  greatest  part  of  the  products  from  Galaeidt  which  con«idt8 
of  grain^  ashes,  hempen  linen  and  jam»  timber^  planka^  and  staves. 
The  Zahn  falls  into  the  Vistula  at  ZaWichosI^  in  Sandomir^ 

The  next  river  which  falla  into  ik^  Vistuhi^  is  the  Wieprs^  at 
Stenzyea,  which  has  its  sonrce  in  Lublin^  nnd  is  only  narigable  about 
ten  Gemtan  miles  from  its  month ;  by  which  is  conyeyed  timber^  planks^ 
staves,  and  some  small  Polish  bark»  with  grain. 

The  most  considerable  river  which  falls  into  the  Vistula,  is  tliat  of 
the  Bug  at  Zakroczyn.      It  has  its  source  near  Lembourg,   and   runs 
through  a  great  and  rich  district  of  country,  dividing  part  of  Poland ^  t 

as  a  boundary  betwixt  Austria  and  Russia,  and  beginning  to  be  na- 
vigable at  Uscilug  in  favourable  seasonsi  and  when  but  little  water 
at  X)nbienka»  some  distance  lower. 

This  river  serves  to  convey  all  the  produfrts  of  the  Ukrame,and  the  besi 
f>a^  of  Lithuania.  Formerly  the  wheat  by  this  river  was  of  an  infe- 
rior qikality  to  the  Sandomir  and  Cracow  wheat;  but,»  of  late,  the 
agriculture  is  so  ra^uch  improved,  that  within  the  last  few  years  the 
best  wheat  comes  from  that  quarter,  by  the  Bug. 

There  is  a  communication  made,  by  means  of  a  canal,  from  the 
Pripecz,  which  falls  into  the  Dnieper^  and  the  Muckawetz 
river,  which  falls  into  tlie  Bug.  By  this  channel  is  brought  oak 
plank  and  staves  only,  and  but  very  little  timber.  The  principal 
supply  of  j6r  timber,  brought  to  Dantzic,  is  by  the  river  Narew^ 
which,  and  its  branches,  have  their  rise  in  old  Prussia  and  Lithuania, 
and  fell  into  the  Vistula,  at  Zakrocaym,.  about  four  German  miles  below 
Warsaw.  The  better  sort  of  balks^  timber,  and  masts,  come  from 
this  quarter,  and  the  heavier  sort  of  wheat  also  by  the  Narew,^^  but 
it  is  no4  so  clean  as  the  Sendomir,  nos  {perhaps  so  fine  a  colour. 

By  the  river  B«gin  genewd  is  conveyed  the  most  part  of  the  pot  and 
calcined  ashes  and  tallwv  from  the  Ukraine,  and  that  part  of  Poland: 
itk  Lithuania.    The  best  sort  of  rye  from  the  province  of  Podlachien,. 
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that  weighs  sometimes  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  the  Dutch 
-sack.     The  better  sort  of  timber,  balks,  and  masts. 

In  former  times,  salt-petre  came  from  the  Ukraine  by  the  river  Bug, 
but  that  is  now  prohibited.  By  this  conveyance  was  received  also 
wax,  honey,  hare-skins  and  leather,  but  they  ceased  of  late  by  these 
channels.  During  the  course  of  tTie  Vistula,  which  runs  by  Bromburg, 
there  is  from  thence  a  canal  which  communicates  with  the  Netze, 
and  that  river  falls  into  the  Warta,  and  the  Warta  into  the  Oder,  at 
Kustrin ;  finally,  the  Vistula  proceeds  till  it  divides  ;  its  right 
branches  running  into  the  Frische  Haff,  and  the  other,  a  little  distance 
from  Dantzic,  falls  into  the  Baltic. 

The  'Number  of  Polish  Vessels,  which  came  down  the  Vistula^  were  in 

1765  .  .  1230        11       1781  .  .   519 
1780  .  .   820        (I       1783  .  .   725 

formerly,  the  numerous  products  of  Poland  were  all  exported  by 
way  of  the  Baltic;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  duties  laid 
on  goods  in  passing  through  the  surrounding  dominions  of  Prussia, 
the  Poles  began  to  look  out  for  more  favourable  channels  and  better 
markets.  They  soon  discovered  great  advantages  in  trading  to  the 
Black  Sea,  by  the  way  of  the  Dnieper,  the  Boug,  and  the  Dniester, 
which  run  through  a  far  greater  tract  than  the  Njemen  and  the  Weich- 
sel,  the  only  passage  for  the  Polish  trade  to  the  Baltic.  The  Ukraine 
yields  very  valuable  timber  for  building,  and  particularly  for  masts, 
salted  provisions,  hemp,  horse-hair,  sheep-wool,  coarse  linen,  raw  and 
manufactured  hides,  salt-petre,  tallow,  oil  of  linseed  and  hempseed, 
honey,  butter,  wax,  tobacco,  malt,  spirits,  &c.  Even  the  pot-ashes, 
With  which  Dantzic  carried  on  so  extensive  a  trade,  came  from  the 
Ukraine.  On  the  other  hand,  Dantzic  supplied  Poland  with  wine, 
coffee,  sugar,  spices,  drugs,  salt,  oil,  herrings,  cloths,  silk  and  ^ooUen 
articles,  iron,  lead,  &c. 

Dantzic  formerly  received  from  Holland,  coffee,  sugar,  spices ;  from 
Sweden,  copper,  iron,  herrings;  from  Denmark,  a  small  quantity  of 
tar;  from  Russia,  peltry  and  yufts;  from  England,  salt,  (about  eight 
thousand  lasts,)  beer,  arrack,  furniture,  &c.;  from  France,  wine,  cof- 
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fee,  salt,  cloths»  and  silk  articles;  from  Spain,  wine»  wool»  and  salt; 
from  Portugal,  but  a  few  articles;  and  from  Italy,  silks,  &c. 

The  return  trade,  that  is,  taking  imports  back  to  the  interior  and  to 
the  Austrian  part  of  Poland,  has  not  only  greatly  fallen  off,  but  is 
much  depressed;  for  instance,  for  one  barrel  of  Swedish  herrings,  a 
duty  of  four  ducats  is  paid  if  it  comes  through  Prussia;  other  goods  in 
proportion.  Wine  is  totally  prohibited  for  trade  coming  this  way,  but 
it  is  permitted  for  private  consumption,  in  small  quantities,  at  a  very- 
high  duty. 

The  partition  of  Poland,  and  the  consequent  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations by  the  different  powers  possessing  it,  is  one  cause  of  products 
costing  considerably  higher  than  before.-  The  Poles  used  to  take  fo- 
reign produce  in  return  for  payment,  but  they  are  now  paid  in  specie, 
as  they  must  have  their  articles  of  necessity,  and  their  few  luxuries^ 
from  the  side  of  Austria. 

The  staple  articles  of  trade  at  Dantzic,  in  their  exports,  may  be* 
classed  under  that  of  two— grain  and  wood. 
-  We  will  treat  of  them  separately;  and,  first,  ia 

GRAIN. 

.  It  must  be  observed  that,  formerly,  rj^c  was  the  principal  article  ofi 
exportation.  From  hence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,, no  less  than  96481  lasts  of  that  article  alone  was  exported  fronv 
this  port;  the  price  was  then.  51  to  56  florins*  the  last,  making  na 
allowance  for  the  variations  of  the  times,,  or  depreciation  of  the  money, 
it  is  only  4s.  5d.^  to  4s.  9^  per  quarter.  Rye  was,  however,  the  stan-- 
dard  measure  and  value  at  that  time  for  their  commercial  concerns., 
The  whole  quantity  of  grain  exported  at  that  early  period  I6l8,; 
was  1367784  quarters.. 

They  have  four  denominations  for  wheat  here,  called  the  best  white- 
wheat,  high  mixed  wheat,  which  are  the  superior  qualities ;  the  middle: 
or  mixed  sort,  the  next;  and  the  red,  the  common i  the  value  of  grains 
they  have  lately  began  to  estimate  by  its  weight.. 

Rye,. they  have  some  sorts  finer  than  others;  but,,  in  general,,  thisi 
article  is  under  frequent  restrictions  from  being  exported..   Likewise 
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oato)  iVom  the  great  domeftttc  consumption,  and  for  tlie  use  of  the  arm/. 
Double  and  single  barlej  is  not  lo  much  subject  to  these  restrictions ; 
90  that  some  years  considerable  quantities  are  exported. 

The  time  in  which  the  greatest  importation  of  com  from  Poland, 
Cjalicia,  and  all  these  places  into  Dantzic  commences,  is  at  the  end  of 
the  month  of  May  or  in  June,  and  continues  till  November,  This 
grain  is  partly  imported  in  vessels,  which  the  Polanders,  on  their 
arrival  at  Dantzic,  break  up  or  sell  for  firewood ;  but  some  properly 
constructed,  with  long  projecting  and  tapering  stems,  sharp  at  the 
end,  .0^  about  40  or  50  lasts  burthen,  are  used  in  short  distances  for 
the  conveyance  of  salt  back  from  the  royal  magazines  to  Warsaw,  a|id 
tip  the  Narew  river  into  £ast  Pmsna,  but  not  farther. 

All  kind  of  grain  conveyed  to  Dantzic,  but  particularly  that  from  a 
great  distance,  is  brought  down  in  vessels,  or  rather  floats  clumsily  pat 
together  of  different  dimensions  and  descriptions,  according  to  the  rivers 
or  places  they  are  first  sent  from;  and  what  will  appear  very  extraordi* 
nary^  without  any  covering. but  that  of  the  canopy  of  heaven.  In  this 
state,  uncovered,  or  any  ways  protected,  it  is  brought  from  the  most  re- 
mote parts,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  sometimes  six,  seven,  eight, 
nine,  or  even  ten  weeks  on  its  passage.  If  th^  season  happens  to  ^e  wet, 
the  grain  is  piled  in  the  vessel  or  float  with  a  ridge  to  shoot  off  the  wet, 
which  continuing  some  time,  the  surface  becomes  one  coat  of  vegetative 
matter^  like  a  green  grass-plat  floating  down  the  current,  and  which 
partly  prevents  the  r^in  penetrating  farther  than  a  few  inches.  The 
waste  and  loss,  however,  must  be  incredible  in  wet  seasons,  and  even 
otherwise,  for  the  feathered  tribe  as  the  float  proceeds  along  are  their  con- 
stant customers  even  into  the  very  city  of  Dantzic.  Strange  as  this  may 
appear,  but  which  the  Author  has  repeatedly  been  an  eye-witness  to,  these 
people  have  never  yet  been  able  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  have  tar- 
paulings,  or  any  covering,  which  would,  in  a  wet  season^  doubly  repay 
them  for  the  first  cost.  Cheap  as  the  linen  and  tar  is  in  the  interior,  not 
even  the  Polish  iH>bitity,  or  land-ownf  re  have  yet  bad  the  ptu4etketr  to 
introduce  a  proper  covering.  This  branch  of  trade  is  chiefly  in  Ae 
hands  of  the  Jews,  whose  interest,  one  would  snppose,  would  idstmct 
them  better. 

When  these  vessels  or  floats  arrive  near  Dantzic  they  are  drawn  close 
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to  the  shores  of  the  Vistula,  where  a  green  swarth  is  selected,  if  the 
weather  is  fine  and  the  ground  dry,  otherwise  they  borrow  sail  or  linen 
cloths,  on  which  they  land  their  grain  after  this  tedious  voyage.  If 
they  have  had  much  wet  weather,  they  then>  with  wooden  scoops, 
throw  it  continually  over,  and  work  it  well,  by  exposing  it  to  the  wind, 
sun,  and  air,  till- they  get  it  into  condition,  \\hich,  in  a  few  fine  days 
is  soon  the  case,  when  the  broker  comes  to  take  samples  for  sale.  It 
is  reshipped  and  brought  into  the  warehouses. 

Dantzic,  from  the  earliest  period,  was  the  granary  of  the  north,  and 
to  judge  of  its  piles  of  warehousing  for  that  purpose,  its  trade  must  R 

have  been  considerable ;  indeed,  no  place  can  be  better  accomnnddated  v 

in  this  respect,  nor  better  regulations  to  prevent  fire,  rQbbery,  or  any  J 

irregularity.     A  short  digression  may  not  be  uninteresting,  nor  un^  j 

worthy  of  consideration  in  other  countries.  ,  •  ; 

The  principal  warehouses  here  are  upou  an  excellent  plan,  situated  i 

Hipon  an  island  formed  by  the  River  Mottlau,  running  close  by  the  city  u 

on  one  side,  and  another  branch,  by  what  is  called  the  Forestadt  on  ^. 

,the  other.  There  are  three  bridges  on  each  side  of  the  island,  at  the  en^l 
of  streets  over  it,  from  the  city  to  the  Forestadt.     In  the  night,  all  the  [ 

l)ridges  are  drawn  up,  excepting  the  two  at  the  end  of  the  main  street,  \ 

across  the  centre  of  the  island,  communicating  betwixt  the  old  city 
and  the  Forestadt.     On  this  island  are  all  the  principal  warehouses  for  ] 

ashes,  hemp,  linens,  and  the  extensive  granaries,  containing  seventeen  j 

streets,  besides  the  large  centre  one,  running  the  length  of  the  island. 
To  guard  these  warehouses  are  from  20  to  30  ferocious  dogs  of  a  large 
size,  amongst  which  are  blood-hounds,  let  loose  at  eleven  o'clock  m  the 
night  to  guard  the  warehouses,  which  are  nearly  equally  divided  by  the 
main  street,  which  passes  over  the  middle  of  the  island,  as  before  de- 
scribed. To  command  and  to  keep  the  dogs  within  their  districts,  as 
well  as  tlie  passengers  from  harni,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  streets,  lead- 
ing to  the  main  one,  are  large  high  gates  run  across:  no  light  is  allowed, 
nor  any  person  suffered  to  live  on  this  island.  -  These  dogs  prowl  about 
the  whole  night,  and  create  great  terror.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
Jkpep  property  secure  amongst  the  hordes  of  Poles,  Jews,  and  others,  f 

Kk  ,    •       ,  ' 
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'W'ho  rfesort  here  otherwise,  as  no  exemplary  punishment  amongst  them 
would  have  half  the  effect  that  the  dread  of  these  dogs  produce. 

In  winter-time,  when  the  water  is  frozen  over,  to  keep  the  dogs  in 
their  proper  district,  there  are  three  keepers  placed  at  particular 
avenues,  with  whips  to  keep  them  in  their  range. 

No  fire  or  robbery  was  ever  known ;  and  the  expense  to  each  build* 
ing,  with  the  immense  property  they  contain,  is  very  reasonable. 
Vessels,  either  from  the  interior  or  other  quarters,  laying  alongside 
these  warehouses  are  not  allowed  to  have  a  fire,  or  light  of  any 
kind  on  board,  nor  is  a  sailor  or  any  other  person  suffered  even  to 
smoke.  Their  regulations  partly  extend  to  all  shipping  laying  in  the 
harbour. 

To  resume  the  subject  on  grain;  the  Pole  does  not  conceive  himself 
paid  for  buying  in  the  interior,  the  purchase  of  vessels,  or  making  floats, 
and  adding  the  expense  of  bringing  it  down,  unleBS  he  gets  20  ducats 
per  last  for  his  rye,  and  35  ducats  per  last  for  his  wheat,  which  is  equal 
to  \9s.  per  Winchester  quarter  for  the  former,  and  S^s.  6d.  per  quarte»* 
for  the  latlet.  If  the  prices  are  less,  no  great  supplies  can  be  expect- 
ed ^own  from  Poland.  The  quantities  of  grain  sent  fVom  thence  to 
Dantzic  in  any  year  does  not  so  much  depend  upon  great  crops,  as  the 
plenty  of  water  in  the  rivers  for  easy  navigation  in  summer,  and  the 
high  prices  in  Dantzic,  as  an  inducement  to  bring  it  down. 

It  must  be  observed  since  the  partition  of  Poland,  that  the  quality 
of  wheat,  particularly  by  the  Narew,  is  much  improved.  For  other 
{)articulars  we  must  refer,  whilst  speaking  on  this  subject,  to  those  ob- 
servations made,,  when  we  treated  of  bringing  it  down  from  the 
interior. 

It  must,  however,  be  particularly  remarked,  that  since  Great  Brrt^in^ 
imported  such  vast  quantities  of  grain,  that  Dantzic  has  participated 
in  the  advantages  of  that  trade  more  than  any  country  whatever.. 
Next  comes  Mecklenburg.  Since  1793,  the  riches  which  haa^e  been 
.  brought  into  Dantzic,  by  the  exportation  of  grain  and  wood- to  Great 
Britain,  is  far  beyond  any  moderate  calculation:  the  quantity  of  specie 
abounding  in  this  city,  for  its  trade  and  size,  exceeds  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  any  other  place  in,  Europe,  and  that  chiefly  within  the  short 
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period  mentioned.    T!!^ie  greatest  part  of  these  riches  have,  pp  doubtf 
been  occasioned  by  the  great  demand  and  importatiop  of  Britain. 

We  will  just  give  a  shpjrt  sketch  of  the  corn  tra4e  %t  different  peri- 
ods at  this  city,  and  the  pjarticular  state  of  the  ^j^pprts  from  hence, 
after  the  period  the  corn  bill  was  brought  fofwq^rd  ifli  iEngland,  about 
1770,  since  which  period,  England  has  beep  almost  constantly  im- 
porting, when  previously  British  exports  in  grain  amounted  to  about 
half  a  million  sterling. 


In  the  year  16  J 8,  there  was  brought  dowa 
to  Dantzic  and  warehoused 

Wheat 15512  bsts. 

Rye 96481 

Barley 2310 

Oats 110 

Pease 184 


This  year  was  exported  in  all,  lasts  128789 
37  schefiels  of  grain  of  all  descriptions. 

The  price  of  rye  this  year  was  51  to  56 
florins  per  last 

Exported  from  Dantzic  in  l649« 
Wheat    ....       5951  lasts. 

Rye 76899 

Barley     ....     16958 

99808  lasts. 


In  1656,  was  exported. 

Wheat 4564  lasts. 

Rye 6048 

Buckwheat   ...      751 


<  In  1700,  was  exported. 

Wheat 3200  lasts. 

Rye 9642 

Barley  and  mall      .     1095 
Pease 58 


The  above  and  other  grain  in  all  15445  lasts. 

In  1739,  was  exported. 

Wheat 8576  lasts. 

Rye  ......     10239 

Barley 285 

T  '  ' 

And  in  all  sorts  of  grain    19574  lasts. 


In  the  year  1740,  in  October,  the  expor- 
tation of  all  grain  was  prohibited  from 
Dantzic,  and  not  allowed  exportation  again 
till  February,  174|,  iu  which  year  was  ex- 
ported 19872  lasts. 

in  January,  1741>  the  price  of  rye  wa^,^^ 
to  279.    Wheat  375  to  470  florins  per  l^st. 
Before  the  prohibition  took  place  in  1740^ 
there  was  exported. 

Wheat    ....     15268  last#. 

Rye 23572  ' 

Barley     ....        64I 
In  all  sorts  of  grain  39737  lasts. 

Remained  on  band  die  3d  of  January,  1741». 
only 

Rye 29S2  la^ta. 

Wheat    ....    2J73 
Barley     ....       l6i 

Oats 446 

Pease      ....       105 


Which,  and  other  grain  in  all,  6310  lasts 

18  scneflels.  * 
Of  the  above  quantity  was  already  sold  to 
foreigners. 

Rye 1351  lasts. 

Wlieat    ....      223 

Oats 80 

Pease 20 

In  all  1674  lasts. 
On  February  22,    1741>    an  order  was 
made,    that  the  merchants  shouM  alwayj; 
keep  a  stock  in 

Rye  ....     1000  lasts 
Wheat  ...       500 
Barley   ...       100 
Oats .....       100 


In  the  year  1770,  the  exportation  was  prohibited  on  the  7th  October, 
and  an  order  was  made  that  6000  lasts  of  rye,  and  3000  lasts  of  wheat 
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shimld  always  be  kept  in  the  city.    The  prohibition  was  continued 
till  tfie  fast  day  of  April,  1771,  when  the  price  was  for 
Rye    .......    300     .     . 

Wheat 380  to  420 

Oats   .......     150  to  160 

Barley 240  to  250 


florins  per  last.. 


lExpoTted  from  Dantzic  to  all  Places  in  the  following  YearSy  in  LastSj  each 

at  86  Bushels  English. 

Total 

36725 

1843g 

11858 

25l3g 

19951 

27344 

£8068 

3720a 

21040 

38686.' 

40362 

39836 

49592 

58786 

85183. 

68282 

The  following  tabliR  will  shew  the  quantities  which  wxre  brought 
to  Dantzic,  and  that  which  has  been  shipped  off,  and  what  reinained 
at  the  close  of  each  year. 

Gmiti  ifnported  and  exported  at  Dantzic,  dutinguisfiing  the  Store  remaimtfg  each  Year,  in.' 
.     .  Dantzic  LoMtt.  .     .     . 


Whe«t. 

Rye. 

Bm. 

Oat(. 

P««»e. 

Total 

Tevt. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Bar. 

Cat*. 

Peate. 

1770 

«5038 

36518 

84 

75 

61 

62874 

1786 

7386 

21524 

4661 

1382 

484 

1771 

16876 

13978 

884 

793 

101 

33984 

1787 

5431 

8398 

2574 

1074 

287 

1772 

14401 

18785 

1148 

675 

88 

36256 

1788 

3901 

4558 

1665 

1020 

155 

1773 

loigo 

13357 

1426 

746 

191 

26715 

1789 

8495 

13997 

1314 

415 

200 

1774 

13752 

9260 

1435 

984 

293 

26802 

1790 

6904 

8666 

2517 

722 

5 

1775 

11759 

6842 

1160 

620 

250 

21925 

1791 

12119 

10162 

19232204 

206 

f776 

9333 

6362 

1670 

867 

304 

19355 

1793 

14001 

12107 

1033 

271 

185 

1777 

13968 

6608 

108 

147 

242 

22001 

1794 

18997 

12125 

2265,2569 

535 

1778 

J1506 

7386 

1287 

1028 

299 

22414 

1795 

16872 

3133 

379 

59 

319 

1779 

10359 

7735 

1708 

1032 

151 

21921 

1796 

25972 

8904 

2042 

122 

1189 

1780* 

9821 

7726 

552 

216 

241 

19330 

1797 

26873 

,  8495 

2470 

136 

1027 

1781 

5239 

7799 

950 

314 

126 

15362 

1798 

26344 

11760 

812 

18 

858 

1782 

3456 

3977 

621 

85 

180 

9016 

1800 

41443 

5051 

1624|  891 

190 

1783 

16910 

13165 

2299 

719 

336 

33506 

1801 

36242 

13806|5959 

1874 

835 

1784 

16604 

18640 

2717 

317 

501 

3486a  - 

1802 

51595 

27384 

3949 

11S3 

r024 

1785 

14167 

21379 

2554 

634 

307 

40150 

1803 

33303 

1 '288331312011459 

1235 

*  It  must  be  observed,  that,  in    1780^  the  greatest  Rart  of  the  supplies  went  to  Elbina 
itt  this  year  ^viis  only  to  Daotzic  of  all  grain,  13072-lasts ;  the  jear  before,  2332  L 
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State  of  the  Fluctuations  of  Prices  at  Dantzic^  mpposed  to  he  influenced 
by  those  in  England^  in  Florins  per  Last. 


K^aars, 

Wheat 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease 

1797     . 

.     f.  450     . 

.     230     . 

.     220     . 

.     135     . 

.     300 

1800    . 

.     f.60O    . 

.     360     , 

— 

—      . 

— 

In  this  year,  25th  July,  was  a  high  impost  of  about  106  florios  per  last  on  exportation; 
and,  in  the  same  month>  the  prices  were  up  from  860  to  1050  nominally,  the  5th  Sept.  fell 
cloVn  to  f.  700  and  500;  but  the  news  from  England  of  wet  weather  raised  the  prices  to  800  f. 
The  14th  October^  the  prices  were  from  680  to  900  f.  exclusive  of  the  impost ;  and,  on  the 
31st  from  900  to  llOOf.  was  paid,  including  the  impost. 


1801 . .  In  the  middle  of  January  this  year, 
1. 1^30  was  paid  for  the  best  wheat.  On  1st 
May  prices  fell  from  f.  1080  to  940.  1st 
Nov.  were  from  650  to  900  f.  25th  De- 
cember, the  impost  was  taken  off,  and  the 
old  duties  were  continued. 

1802.  In  May  and  August  the  prices  were 
at  f .  600.  per  last  for  wheat. 

1803.  1st  July,  from  600  to  700f.  1st 
May,  from  480  to  620  f.  1st  August,  from 
500  to^Of.  Ist  November,  f»om  500  to 
650  f.  per  last  for  wheat*. 


1 804.  1  St  January,  from  520  to  630  f  .  I  st 
May,  when  supplies  came  down,  from  480  to 
600 f.  3d  August,  f.  430  to  550.  10th  ditto, 
f.600  to  610.  21st  ditto,  f .  600  to  650. 
1st  September,  f.  850  to  900;  and  the  high- 
est price  paid  was  f.905.  6th  Oct.  f.  830 
to  890  per  Itet. 

In  the  winter  of  1804,  as  high  as  f.l200. 
In  the  spring  of  1805  it  fell  again  to  f.lOOO^ 
and  in  Apru  to  f.950  to  800. 


The  duties  in  Prussia,  even  for  grain,  are  continually  varying  in  a 
temporary  manner :  for  instance,  if  there  is  any  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  grain,  restrictions  or  new  duties  for  the  time  have  been: 
imposed.     The  last  new  duties  on  exportation  of  grain  were: 

Wheat  •     .     .     .  Rixdollars  3  12  gr,  per  last.. 

Rye    .  .     .     .     .  2  — 

Barley  ....  1  12 

Pease  .     •  ^  2  121 

Gats*  .  ^    .     .     .  —  20. 

Fir  and  Oak  Timber  and  Staves i. 

Next  to  the  com  trade,  that  in  fir  and  oak  wood  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Dantzic :.  we  have  already  described  from  whence  these* 
supplies  are  brought. 

Fir  timber  is  principally  brought  down  in  its  natural  state,  without 
being  dressed  or  squared;,  it  generally  undergoes  this  operation  at 
Dantzic,  at  the  time  it  is  purchased  for  shipping ;  or,  in,  winter,  wheni 
the  people  cannot  be  otherwise  employed,,  they  are  occupied,  in.  pre- 
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paring  and  ^squaring  timber,  either  for  exportation,  or  ready  to  make 
into  planks. 

Balks  and  heavy  timber  are  hewn  with  \he  axe,  and  plained  after- 
wards with  the  hatchet.  Those  trees  which  are  to  be  sawn  into  deck- 
planks  are  first  hewn  on  two  sides  till  they  qire  twelve  ihcjies  thick,  and 
then  sawn  into  planks. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  1804,  four  sa^-mills  were  buil4ipg» 
for  the  purpose  of  sawing  pine  planks;  one  13  already  finished^  and  ere 
fthis,  no  doubt,  the  other  three. 

They  chiefly  manufacture  here  deck  plank,  which  is  reckoned  bettor 
than  from  any  other  place :  the  proportions  are, 


Inches  thick. 

Pcet  long. 

laehea  thick. 

JFeet  long 

3 

40 

IJ 

36 

2J 

40 

li 

80 

21 

36 

^ 

30 

2 

36 

36 

'      12 

30 

30 

li 

40 

34 

Fir  balks  and  beams  are  sold  by  the  running  foot,  according  tp  their 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  But  few  masts  are  brought  down, 
and  those  chiefly  for  their  own  shipping. 

All  oak  timber,,  planks  and  staves,  as  well  as  ship  timber,  pass  the 
Brack  (pine  wood  is  only  excepted);  and  sworn  persons  are  appointed 
for  that  purpose. 

Staves. 

At  this  place  there  is  a  yard,  conveniently  situated,  close  to  the  city, 
where  all  oak  plank  and  staves,  brought  from  the  interior,  and  intended 
to  be  shipped  off",  are  bracked  ;  this  brack  is  under  the  regulation  and 
icontrol  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  who  appoint  men,  recom- 
mended by  the  merchants  and  sworn  into  the  office,  and  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  any  defect  or  improper  assortment.  Whatever  denomi- 
^nation  is  purchased  or  agreed  for,  the  quality  is  sure  to  be  equal. 

There  are  many  different  sorts  of  staves,  but  at  Dantzic  only  five, 
which  are  properly  destined  for  the  use  of  England ;  these  are  of  three 
different  qualities— crown,  brack,  and  bracks  brack. 
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The  guage  for  croWn  pipe  staves,  which  the  brackefhas  always  in; 
hii  hand  at  tlie  time  of  |^orting,  is  4i  inches  broad,  iS  inch  thick, 
aod  the  length,  64  inches,  which  they  must  be  at  least;  but  they  are 
always^  expected  broader,  thicker^  and  longer. 


Pipe  Steves  are  firotti  64  to  68  inches  long ; 
6,  5,  and  at  least  4i  broad  ;   li  to  3  thick. 

Brandy  staves,  at  leasts  54  to  58  inches 
k»n^ ;  as  thick  and  broad  as  pipe  staves. 

Hogshead^  42  to  45  inches  long;  as  broad 
and  thick  as  pipe  staves. 

N..B.  All  Esgliah  i 


The  quality-is  ascertained  by  marks^  to 
distinguish  that  of  each. 

Ctown  Pipe  staves^,  stapled  at  the  end  I^ 


Braok^  in  the  middle  ......  L' 

Brack's  brack .  J/; 

Hogshead  Cro^n^  at  the  end  .  ^  .  .  .  OK 
Brack,  in  the  middle  .  .  .  .  £ 

Brack's  brack /X? 

Brandy  Hogshead  Crovm^  at  the  end  BK. 
Brack,  in  the  middle  ^  .  ^  •  .  ^ 
Brack's  brack ^  ^ 

The  letters  are  struck  with  a  hammer,  and^ 
the  other  marka  aje.  draiua  aver  by  an  ia-- 
strumeat.. 


Oak  IB  lank.. 

This  is  likewise  under  the  control  of  the  Brack,  in  the  same  manner 
as  staves,  but  by  different  Brackers^ 


The  Crown  plank^  in  the  middle^  Js  marked 

C 

Braek>  in  the  end  and  middle B 

BracklJ^  brack,  ditto    ...  ..  BB 

To  di^inguish  U  from  2^  and  2i  from  S: 

inches,  the  li  ift^marked  wilii .  .  L 

And%i X 

At  the  endj^  in  rough  strdces,  vith.cokmred 
paint« 

Brack  is yellow  i 

Brack's  brack  ..white  u 
Crown^  .-.....•.  red    iix 

Every  dealer  has  his  own  number,  by 
which  it:  can  be  told  who  is  the  owner,  m 
referring  to  the  number;  as,  for  instance, 
1;  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  and  so  on. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  oafe  timber 
trade  only  began  60  or  70  years  ago,  and 
that  the  lengths  diminish  every  year. 

The  longer  the  oak  timber,  tlie  better ;  4 
to  6  inches  thick,  average  32  to  a4  feet 
long;  3. to 4,  28  to 30. 


Tho  crown  oakj^lank  is-all- bought  up  and' 
selected  for  the  British  navy,  and  mat  which, 
ia.the  kast  defective  by  knots,  and  does  not 
run  full  12  inches^in  breadth  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  is  putinto  the  first  brack. 

Oak  plank  is  assorted  into  the  foUowinff 
thicknesses  and  lenffthsj  and  proportioned! 
when  sold  accordin^y. 

Inches  thick.  £athom  long. . 


4 

8 

4 

7 

4 

6 

4. 

5> 

3 

7. 

3 

a; 

S 

5 

3 

4 

2i 

6i 

2J 

5 

2} 

4 

& 

5 

fi' 

4 

fi: 

3 

Quantities  of  oak  knees  atrd  crooked  timber  axe  shipped  off  iirom. 
Dantzic,  for  ship  building;  for  tiie  Danish  and  Swedish  navies ;  like- 
wse  oak  squared,  as  well  os  plank :.  not  much  of  th,e  latter. 
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Ashes. 


Formerly  very  large  quantities  of  ashes  vf^e  exported  from  Dantzic, 
and  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-one  diflferent  fabrics,  well  known  by 
each  of  their  particular  marks,  and  by  which  the  quality  was  known. 

.  Ashes  have  a  bracker,  and  a  commodious  warehouse  appropriated  to 
this  branch  of  trade.  The  calcined  are  opened,  and  the  crust  is  taken 
off;  others  are  not  examined,  unless  any  suspicion  of  the  quality,  or  the 
staves  of  the  hogshead  are  supposed  too  thick.  Of  pot  ashes,  every 
cask  must  be  opened ;  they  are  made  into  three  sorts,  crown,  brack, 
and  brack's  brack. 

When  a  Jburgher,  in  Dantzic,  deals  with  a  Polander  for  pot-ash,  or 
any  other  article,  the  quantity  of  which  is  determined  by  the  scale, 
he  is  to  allow  him  10  per  cent,  tare,  and  10  per  cent,  overweight,  from 
each  hundred ;  when  on  the  other  hand,  the  burgher  on  selling  or 
exporting  these  articles,  allows  but  6  per  cent,  tare ;  from  which  the 
following  balance  remains  in  his  £sivour : 


He  delivers  when  he  sells     -    £00lb. 
And  allows  only  6  per  cent.  >  .  ^ 
makes  -    -    -        -    -    -3 


And  gets  paid  188  lb. 


He  receives  when  he  buys    -    200  lb. 
10  per  cent,  he  is  allowed.^ 


tare 


i,  makes   -    -    -    -    -  3   *^ 


Remains  nett    180 
10  per  cent,  overweight  -    -     18 

He  pays  for  only    -     162  lb. 


Linens. 

Very  large  quantities  of  coarse  linen  was  formerly  exported  from 
Dantzic,  called  hempen  and  flaxen  headens,  all  regularly  assorted 
thus, 

Best  white  hempen 
Best  brown  hempen 
Second-best  ditto 
Best  broad  beaden 


Second-best  ditto 
Best  middling  ditto 


•Second-best  middling  headen 

Best  broad  black 

Broad  low  headen 

J^w  headen 

Crocus 

Middling  ditto 


and  some  others,  making  no  less  than  sixteen  different  descriptions. 

TTie  purchases  of  linen  are  made  from  the  Polander  according  to 
Dantzic  ells ;  the  buyers  are  allovred  2  per  cent,  per  100  ells ;  the 
sales  and  exportation  are  made  according  to  the  same  measure. 

Eight  Dantzic  ells  are  equal  to  five  yards  English. 
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The  ship*  belonging  to  this  pprt  in  th^  y€f^r  180^,  ^v^ere'pa,  making 
20,921  Ja,sts;  and  on  the  first  of  January^  1804,  91  ships,  making 
20,104  English  lasts  of  wheat,  of  which,  fourteen  were  from  300  to 
420  lasts  each ;  but  they  have  had  even  larger. 

It  is  almost  a  matter  of  surprize  that  their  shipping  has  not  increased  to 
a  greater  extent,  considering  the  inducement  the  merchants  have  had, 
first,  in  carrying  their  own*  produce,  even  according  to  the  British 
navigation  act :  as  t-hey  have  timber  and  all  other  necessary  articjes 
for  building  at  a  cheap  rate  Tvithin  themselves,  (canvas  only  excepted,) 
reasonable  labourage,  and  a  low  rate  for  provisions  and  wages*  ,      ^ 

It  is  <?ertain  that  no  better  ships  could  be  built  any  where  than  at 
Dantzic,  as  they  have  'excellent  nlaterials;  There  are  several  mer- 
€hants  who  build  for.  their  own  trade,  and*  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  have  confidence  not  only  ii;i  the  vessels,  but  masters  and  crews, 
for  some  of  them  have  not  been  known  to  insure,  yet  some  of  them  . 
do  at  particular  seasons,  and  thei;i  only  partially. 
;  Such  encouragement  however  they  have  had,  that  three  or  four  large 
slrips  are  annually  built ;  they  work  all  the  winter,  when  many  hands 
have- not  other  employ,  of  course  wages  are  re^^soriabl?  ;  they  can  col- 
lect about  300  people  for  employment  in  various  departments  of  this 
branch.  .  The  carpenters  make  the  masts,  yards,  &c.  in  short,  there  it 
is  not  a  separate  business,  or  such  a  divisiion  of  labour  as  in  Et^g- 
land.  '    . 

A  ship  loaded  with  200  lasts  of  wheat  at  Dantzic,  measures  335 
tons  in  London.  ' 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a^hip  of  130  lasts  of  wheat,  of  the  best 
constiiiction,  materials,  and  workmanship  will  cost  building  at  Dant- 
zic, and  ecjuipping  all  ready  for  sea,  provisions  excepted,  about  13,000 
Prussian  dollars,  or  2i66  pounds  sterling. 

The  following  ;Sketcli  was  taken  in  1804,  from  the  documents  of  a 
ship  built  at  Dantzic,  being  in. 

Length  of  Keel      •     -     122  feet  7  t^     ^  • 
Dreldth.    -    ^    -    -      33^         |  Dantzic  measure. 

Depth  in  theholjd        -       13ifeet>  7^     ,.  i 
*         Between  Deek^      .    -     ^^       [English  measure. 
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The  cost  for  the  mattrials^  Molding,  and  rigging,  as  under. 

Timber  ^ni  plmlcs        •••«•••      florins  50000 


Other  wood  and  for  oarpeBtei*^  wodc  and  labour 

IroD  work  and  rudder   .        .        •        »        » 

Other  necessaries  and  kron  work 

Carpenters  work  for  the  ship      ^        •        • 

For  masts,  &c.  to  ditto         .         .         .        « 

Ropemaker's  work  to  ditto     .        •        •        » 

Saitmaker^   two  sets  of  sails  to  ditto  . 

Biockinaker,  for  blocks  to  ditto 

Siuidries  to  ditto  ^ 


The  cost  in  florins 


Original  cost  of  the  same  in  Prussian  dollars 
In  Dmcb  ducats   •••••• 


£000 
1400O 

UOO 
S400» 

3500 
»900 
SOOOO 

^OOO 

6000 

U7000 

S9222J 

■ t    ^ 

13074 


or,  in  sterling  monej^  about  66007.  This  ship  was  estimated  to  carrjr 
360  lasts  of  wheat,  or  400  lasts  of  rye^  of  10|  Winchester  quarters 
^ach. 


Tbe  expenses  per  month  come  to 

on  an  average    . 
For  100  Ik  of  bread  fof  ditto    • 

100  ditto  meat    » 

]00  djtuf  eheese  .       .       ^ 

lOQ  ditto  batter 

a  shiffel  c^  grrey  pease  • 

ditto  white  4iito 


950 

94 

40 

50 

100 

9 

8 


For  pits,  per  sheflfel 

bogsfaead  ship's  beer  • 


IS 
1& 


Dantzic  florins  per  month     1 19O 

Four  of  vbicb  make  a  Pmasmi  doU 

lar  .        »        •         •      dollars  29^^ 

Or,  akont  sfeKling     *        .      \        •  £60 


The  wages  are  from  8  to  10  and  12  Prussian  dollars  per  man,  per 
month,  according  to  their  rank,  which  is.not  more  than  from  26  to  40s. 
per  month. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  tradQ  at  Dantzic,  of  latter  years  with  former 
onies,  will  best  be  shewn  bj  the  number  of  vessels  which  liave  arrived 
and  sailed.  It  must  be  observed,  when  the  com  trade  is  lifeless,  and 
not  much  stirring  in  timber,  the  trade  at  Dantzic  is  indeed  duIL 

In  the  Year  1755  there  entered  1042   and  departed  ^m 


1765 

1777  

1779  

1781  • 

1782  

1783  

^45^84 

1785  — - 


lfi03 
652 
537 
546 
447 
681 
839 
827 


15^6 

673 

520 

489 

449 

694 

831  ' 

835 
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;    Tlie  increase  of  the  trade  of  Dantzic  ivltl  Ijc  sliewa  bj  tlic  aetdiSciial 
inamber  of  ships  which  arrived  and  sailed. 


1793 
1?94 
J795 
1796 
1797 
175& 


810 
.  898 
494 
8^1 
765 
1079 


Sailed. 

783 

828 

637 

629 

751 

KH3 


■  Anired. 

Bailed, 

1799  .  , 

loei 

.  .    974 

iBoe    ;  . 

966 

.  .    9*9 

IBOl     .  . 

1217 

.  .  K07 

IBOS     .  . 

1874 

.  .  1910 

IBOS     .  . 

1888 

.  .  1907 

f  604     .  . 

1480 

.  .  1424 

The  share   whkk   iht  sliipping  of  each  cotititry  or  state  has  Iiad 
in  the  trade  of  Dantzic  .was  at  the  following  periods : 


D^antzic 

Swedes  •  •  . 
Danes  •  ^.  « 
Frencb  .    *    • 

Prussians    .    • 
East  Frieslanders 
PomeranianMtndswi- 
4ry  others    • 

Total 


h  177(1 
143 

139 
465 


127 


1781 

.<79* 

13? 

.         U» 

57        .     . 

118 

(        • 

115 

«S 

»        •' 

.8* 

91 
1 

•        • 

-  . 

•         • 

,          Jf& 

57 

»        . 

45        .    . 

00 

t        • 

1800 

186 

286 

92 

89 


155 


60 


1247 


489 


492 


949 


In  1794  there  were  167  English  ships. 

1795  — ^—        112       — ^ 

1796      S04       

/       1797      143       - 

i798      23»       


In  1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 


204  Eofdish  ships. 
286        — 
253        

439     '  ' 

281  r- 


The  J)rices,  exchan^^  and  even  duties  aje  fluctuating  here ;  there- 
fore the  fi^llowkig  sketch  for  ^ofoima  invoices  will  rather  assist,  from 
tl)ie  form,  to  make  ready  calculations,  than  to  govevn  them ;  it  noust 
be  observed^  that  the  export  duties  in  Prussia  are  very  reasonable, 
seldom  exceeding  5  per  cent  at  any  time,  on  any  article ;  on  grain  at 
present  a$  steted,  andl  On  some  other  goods  very  low.  import  duties 
are  heavy,  l>esides  great  prohibitions  to  importation,  particularly  on 
all  manufactured  goods. 
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Monet/  Transactions^  Exchange^  ^c. 


ATI  basincss  relative  to  the  exchange  is 
done  in  Dutch  ducat«,  fixed  at  12  florins 
Dantzic  currency  each ;  as  likewise  all  bar- 
g^ai^s  for  corn,  wood,,  linen,  a^es,  beea- 
.wax,  .tallow,  and  other -raw  produce,  are 
made  in  the  same  specie  at  that  fixed  rate ; 
whilst  unconnected  with  any  such  purchase 
it  is  current  for  13  florins,  1  to  8  grosch 
of  Daiitzic  currency. 

Wines,  dru^s.  and  import  articles^  a<"e 
'generally  sold  in  Pautzic  currency. 

There  is  a  very  great  variety  of  coin  at 
Dantzic;  indeed  no  place  has^so  much  cirr 
•culating  specie,  particularly  in  *  Dutch 
xiucats.  The  Dantzic  coin  is  greatlv  dimi^ 
nishing  in  circulation.  The  course  betwixt 
itrand  the  Prussian  is  constantly  the  same,  100 
guildersPrussianare  1 33  i  florins  Dantzic  cur- 
rency ;  a  Prussian  dollar  is  3  guilders,  which  • 
mak^s4flocio60fDanlzic.  All  produce  drawn 
.from  the  former  Polish  provmces,  now  be- 
Ibpging  to  the  empire- of  Russia,  afid't€> 
Austria,  are  paid  for  in  Dutch  ducats;,  the  . 
latter,  however,  take  likewise  ducats  of  the 
emperor's  coin,  with  one  or  two  per  cent. 
loss,  or  Vienna  Bank  notes,  llie  produce, 
however,  drawn  from  that  part  of  Poland, 
which  is  now  called  South  Prussia,  i»  mostly 
paid  for  in, Prussian  cunency;  as  likewise 
those  imports-  from  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, which  even  accept  of  3  grosch- 
pieces,  and  other  small  money.     . 

1  Dollar  has  3  guilders,  90  groschen,  or 
£70  schillings  Prussian. 

I  Prussian  dollar  makes  4  florins,  120 
grosch,  or  360  shillines  Dantzic. 

1  Schilling  has  (j  pfennings. 

Old  specie  dollars  have  6  guilders,  more 
«r  lest.  Timpffs,  ISgroschen,  sixers  have  6 
groschen,  duitcbens  4  groshen,  poldracken 
at  1 J  groschen,  and  groschen  pieces  at  3 
achillings,  and  a  schilling  at  6  pfennings. 

Foreign  coinsthat  circulate  We,  are  as 
follows: 


Florin*. 

GcoKh 

A  louisd'or  .    . 

.   25 

— 

A  Frederick,  d'or        .     . 

.  20 

24 

A  new  Dutch  dncat 

.  13 

4 

An  old  full  weight  ducat 

.  12 

20 

A  ducat  weighing  half  a  louis. 

d'or    .        .        .        .     .    .  11     sr 

.  A  dutch  cross,  or  Albert's  dollar    5    24 

A  ditto        .         ditto  deficient  7!      ^ 
in  weiffht  .        .         .         .3 

An  old  ruble     •         •         .         .    4    25' 

A  new  ruble     .        .        .        .    4     12, 

1  Marc,  Hamburg  currency,  is  equal  to 
47  groschen  Dantzic. 

1  Florin  Dantzic  is  equal-  to  It)i  schiK 
lings  H'amt)urg  cuirenoy. 

1  Floripi  Dantzic  is  equal' to  ggd.  Eng^ 
lish. 

Books  and  accounts  are  kept  in-^ Dantzic 
.  currency  in  .  florinsu  and  groschep  ;  30  of 
'  the  latter  make  one  of  the  former. 

The  immediate  course  of  exchange  is  on 
London,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg,  and. 
Ob  no  other  places. . 

The  course  oa  London  is  from  22  to  25 
florins  Dantzic  currency   per  pound  ster-- 
ling,  at  three  month*  date. 

Although  the  terms  of  drawing  are  com- 
monly three  months,  yet-a  bil)'drai?i'«  at  a 
shorter  date  will  fetch  3  groschen  more  for 
each  month.    -  * 

On  Amsterdam— in  pound  Flemish  for 
banco;  but  lately  the  merchants  drew 
for  money  on  that  place  in  currency ; 
the  course  is  now  between  360  and  S90 
grosch  Dantzic  currency,  per  pound  Fle- 
mish, at  forty  and  seventy  days  date.  The 
length  of  the  date  makes  a  difference  of  1 
grosch  per  pound  Flemish. 

On  Hamburc  is  between  l62  and  174gro- 
schen  per  rixdoTlarHamburg  banco ;  at  three, 
six,  and  ten  weeks  date,  iiccording  to  which 
a  difference  is  commonly  made  of  half  a 
grosch  per  rixdoUar ; .  on ,  the  course  of  the 
bill,  viz. 

A  bill  drawn  at  ten  weeks  date,  fetches 
170  grosch  Dantzic  currency  per  rixdoUar. 
Ditto  at  six  weeks  I70i  ditto.  A  ditto  at 
three  weeks  1 7i  d  tto. 

WEIGHTS. 

99  lb.  Dantzic  is  equal  to  95  Jb.  English. 

76  —    ...     67  —  Amsterdam. 

39 — .     .-  .     34  —  Denmark. 

81—    .     ...     83  — Elbing. 

^09  —    .    .     .   107  —  France. 

89 —    •     .    .     80— Hamburg. 
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S7  lb.  Dantzic  is  equal  to  3d  lb.  Liebau 

78  —    -—      ...     83  —  Russia 

1  shifi^omid  contains  330  lb«  Berlin 
wei^U^  or  3  centner. 

1  centner  containft  1 10  lb.  or  5  stene  of 
22  lb.  each. 

1  Lispound  contains  16J  lb.;  20  lis- 
pounds  are  equal  to  1  shippovnd. 

1  lb.  contains  32  loUi,  which  is  equal  to 
half  an  ounce. 

1  pound  has  2  mark,  iG.ounces,  32  lolhs^ 
48  schott,  or  5 1£  pennyweights, 

1  marie  has  8  ounces,  loioth^  24  schoU^ 
or  S56  pennvweAghis. 

1  ounce  has  2  loth,  1  loth  16  peimy- 
weig}ilB. 

To  give  a  complete  view  of  the  trade  of  Dantzic,  tlie  following  table? 
are  here  given  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Dantxic  from  1793  to 
1804»  both  inclusive^  in  the  former  of  which  will  be  shewn  the  propor- 
tion of  the  British  trade  compared  with  that  of  all  other  countries. 
Also  a  separate  table  of  exports  to  Fmnce,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
The  imports  into  Dantzic  for  the  year  1804;  likewise  the  exports  for 
the  same  year  to  all  places  are  fully  detailed^ 


MEASURE.      • 

17  Dantzic  feet  make  l6  English  feet. 
51  Dantzic  ells  make  32  yards  English. 

83    ....  69  ells  Amsterdam* 

26    ....  SlFlemishdls.      , 

31    .  ,.     .    •  £5  Russian  arsheens. 

1  last  of  grain  contains  60  schefieb  when 
purchased  by  the  bnrjg^hers^  htit  when 
shipped  oS,  oiil756^  scheffels  Berlin  mea- 
sure^ eqnal  to  betwixt  84  and  86  bosheh 
Winchester. 

Ev«r  since  tfie  city  of  Dantzic  belonged 
to  the  Prussian  territories^  Berlin  weight  and 
measure  has  been  mtroduced  into  the  same; 
and  all  *pubKc  scales  have  Ihrussian- weights; 
100  lb.  of  which  iMkft  105  lb.  English. 
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StpoHedfrom 

Danizic  to  France, 

t  Spain 

,  and  Portugal,  each 

Yearft4m  1795  to  1805. 

Denomination 
of  Goods. 

•1795 

*1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

Ashes,  pot  .     .     • 

weed     .     . 
J^mbcr  .     .     •     . 
Beer  spruce    .    • 
Brandy  from  com  • 
Bi-istlcs  .     ... 
Cordials,  &c,  .     . 
Feathers      .     .     . 
6 rain,  wheat  .     . 

rye       .    • 

pease    .     . 

barley  .     . 

malt     .     . 

oats      «     . 
Hoiwhafr  .'  .     . 
(ineil     .... 

Wax 

Wood,  balks    .     . 

oak  pbnks 

£r  ditto     . 

oak  deals  . 

fir  ditto     . 

ash  slips   . 

Difierent  kinds  of\ 

timber      ^    .    j 

Oak  pipe  staves    . 

h(^shead  do . 

Wool      .... 

shlb. 

bar. 

flor. 

ban 
ohm. 
stone 

«or. 
stone 
lasts 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

ftOT. 

shk. 
Stone 

shk. 
do 
do 
do 
do 

flor. 

shk. 

do 

stone 

185 

7813 
69 
31 

3 

53 

362 
1338 

103 

19 

28 

58 

1113 

10 

8 

323 

19323 
97 
2tf- 

7 

1 
29 

482 

2998 
240 

.699 
504 

1274 
27 
16 

1435 

2534 

i579 

5 

301 

67 
7520 

15 

31 

29 

5 

255 

7412 

924 

S69 

,      6 

2642 
540 

52 

90 

1120 

2 

5698 

i828 

41 

124 

142 

6280 

3 

"W9- 

7 

20 

17 

119 

15376 

5439 
961 
185 

51 
14 

1266 
716 

5737 

221 

76 

352 

8245 
18 

14/ 
4 
9 

97 

5306 

1843 

828 

88 

400 

900 

6 
9 

1952 
1979 

120 

435 

4 

214 

2 

4 
7 

64 

350 

4130 

864 

5'>5 
•   68 

23 
7 

180 

6 

2863 

339 

330 

280 

7687 
4 
ft95 
2 
7 
3 
78 

3103 

1987 
290 

8708 

1462 

54 

30 

3$ 

230 

6000 

83 

10704 

420 

*    42 

573 

144 

1830f0 

34 

'3821 

44 

110 

24 

6u 

22W. 

2258 
1341 

4675 

96(y 

~ 

16 

30 

544 

6193 
441 

345 

21249 

78 

122 

17 

1915 

50 
20 

4842 

3184 

256 

44 

8 

2078 

30 

U916 

468 

1309 

82 

25953 
81 

873 

53 

432 

20816 

792 
52 

Those  years  marked  thus,*  denote  that  no  exportation  took  place  to  France* 


Th$  Exports  from  Danizic 

m  the  Year  1804. 

Portugal 

Ham- 

•                 • 

To 

To 

8p«a. 

burg,  L^- 

Total 

fiagland. 

Hoibad. 

lad     J 

OemMii; 

Sweden 

beCf  and 

Rossia. 

amoQiit. 

Fnnoe. 

Breojen 

A^hcs,  pot    .... 

^hlb. 

136 

4954 

4842 

439 

..« 

47 

«. 

10058 

weed 

bar. 

75^9 

1685 

3184 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

1248 

Beer  ^[»iice  .... 

do 

4306 

43 

44 

34 

3 

2 

— ^ 

4432 

Brandy,  double      . 

florins 

5610 

366 

2078 

114 

84 

2635 

5125 

14312 

coni 

ohms. 

25 

27 

8 

92 

91 

33 

.^ 

276 

Bristles          .        .         •        . 

stone 

360 

174 

— 

57 

7 

— 

— 

598 

Feathers 

do 

6408 

160 

30 

39 

44^ 

9 

—    • 

6690 

GwB,— Barley 

lasu 

500 

49 

1309 

767 

211, 

.   — ' 

2836 

Malt 

do 

•^ 

, — 

— 

2 

25 

— 

— 

27 

^             *1  ease       •        •  ' '    . 

do 

555 

73 

— 

137 

59 

68 

— 

892 

Oats 

do 

197 

— 

82 

75 

-~ 

— 

— . 

354 

'Rye 

do 

2IS 

3441 

468 

3829 

1283 

90 

— 

9324 

Wheat     . 

do 

23747 

2737 

11916 

1319 

57i 

14^3 

*        mmm 

41787 

Horse  hair    .        . 

florins 

1188 

" —    , 

— ^ 

1829 

8218 

362 

— 

11597 

Linen 

shock 

29263 

1739 

25953 

7542 

12 

1553 

— . 

66062 

Wax      .        . 

shlb. 

18 

— 

81 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99 

Wood,— Balks 

Ipieces 

60546 

1197 

873 

502 

— 

172 

10 

6.0300 

Oak  planks 

shock 

765 

7 

— 

20 

— 

6 

— 

798 

Fir  ditto  . 

do 

783 

9 

53 

18 

— 

—   ■ 

— 

863 

Oak  deals 

do 

143 

-6 

.^^ 

69 

— 

— 

— 

218 

Fir  ditto   * 

i\o 

1088 

194 

432 

227 

— 

20 

1 

1962 

AshslipB  .         . 

do 

253 

— 1 

— 

— 

*— 

— 

1 

254  j 

Pipesta\es 

do 

9084 

13 

792 

107 

— 

— 

— 

9D96  \ 

Dilferent  kinds  of  timber 

florin» 

52549 

4063 

208 16 

3477 

— 

134 

30 

81069 

Hogshead  diuo  . 

shock 

3119 

— 

52 

388 

-^ 

— 

-*• 

3559 

.Wool     «        •         •         .         • 

stone 

120 

572 

— 

207 

7317 

•■■" 

"■■*■ 

8216 
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The  Imports  into  Dantzipj  in  the  Year  1804. 


English  Ve€r    ...  bar.  16362 

Lead cent  321 

Lerooni p&  949500 

CofiM )b9.1775t63 

Swedish  voo     .     .    .  shJb.  4M3 

Old  ditto      ....  do  8116 

Inland  aiyl  cast  ditto .  lbs.  64139 

Dutch  berring»          .  bar.  317 

Swedish  ditto    .    ,    .  do  138t5 

Bxaslwood     •    .    .  cent.  979 

Iadiffo£iie   ....  lbs,  11071 

Swedish  dialk   .    .    .  baK  23837 

Sole  leatlier  .    .    .     .  Iba,  20432 


Kuisia  candlas  .    .     .      lbs. 

Nutmeg^ do 

Almonds do 

Bilaod  brass ....  do 
Sweet  oil  .  .  .  .  i  obm 
Rape  and  hemp  ditto  .    do 

Pepper lbs. 

Bice do 

Raisins do 

Ram  and  Fresch  brandy  ohm 
Sail  doth      ....  pi« 

Svmp lbs. 

Tea do 


21460 

9$7948 

36087 

5730 

7641122 

578 

188817 

358866 

182156 

1383 

528 

345085 

24o91 


Tar 

Train 

Tobacco;  smoaking    . 
snoiT    • .    '. 

iMf    ...      . 

Wine,  Cbanipaigp  and  ] 


Moselle  and 

French 

Sweet  aad  S{Nuiisb 
Vioagar  .... 
Sagar«  candied 

refined   .     .  ' 


bar. 

do 

lbs. 

do 

4o 

hot 

ohm. 
hhd. 


lbs. 

do 


23M 

684 
132019 
122544 
1188663 

54904 

42 

8027 
897 
226 
I2077t 
671355 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Stfttin.-^A  General  Account  of  the  Tmde  and  Navigation  by  the 

River  O^er. — .Canals  joining  the  Oder  and  the  Vzsiula^  and  the  Oder 

and  the  Elbe. — Of  the  Transit  Trade  to  Austria. — Ship  Building. — 

General  Table  of  Erports  and  Imports  from  1798  to  1804,  distinguish^ 

ing  Great  Britain^  Ilrekmdy  and  Hottand^  from  all  other  Flaces. 

\  .      '  ' 

THIS  citj  is  the  capital  of  Fru«sian  Pc^nieraaia,  and  k  about  100  • 

English  miles  from  Berliot  situated  upon  a  nsing  ground,  upon  the 

west  side  of  the  river  Oder,  about  46  English  miles  from  its  riiouth,  or 

Swinemunde,  its  pert  on  the  Baltic-    It  formerly  heW  a  conspicuous 

rank  as  one  of  the  Hans  Tqwns ;  it  is  a  neat  healthful  city,  pc^ulous^ , 

and  reckoned  to  be  as  strongly  foortified  as  any  in  Europe.   It'ha^  spa-r  ' 

cious  and  secure  moorings  for  shipping  opposite  the  town,*  a  large  com- 

modious  quay,  along  side  of  which  goods  are  landed  from  any  ships^ 

which  can  get  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,.  The  warehouses  ! 

are  conveniently  situated  for    carrying  on  extensive    and  general ' 

business.  .      , 

Its  inland  trade  extends  to  Austria,  Poland,  Silesia^  and  other  partfr 

of  Germany ;   and  its  maratime  trade  to  England^  Holland,  France, 

Spain,  Denmark,  and  Norway;  it  has  also  a  share  of  the  trade  in  the  • 

Baltic,  to  Sweden,  Russia,  Mecklenburg,  and  many  ports  in  Prussia. 
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Formerly  Stettin  liad  the  st'aipl^  trade  of  several  articles,  such  as  lin- 
seed, herrings,  train  toil,  afid  iroir ; '  but,  at  present,  its  staple-right  is 
only  extended  to  linseed,  cRieHy  for  Silesia  and  the  linen  manufacturing 
districts.  The  exportation  by  the  Baltic,  consists  chiefly  of  oak  timber 
for  ship  building,  staves,  fir  timber  for  genx3ral  pilrposes,  glass,  salt, 
pot-ashes^  and*  lastly  fruit,  as  apples,  &c.  of  the  former,  however, 
wood  forms  the  most  valuable  branch,  notwithstanding  the  wood  ad- 
ministration, or  the  comptoir  belonging  to  government,  has  the  privi- 
lege of  the  sale  of  inland  timber  an:d  staves,  btought  from  Poland,  which 
latter  are  t^hiefly  exported  from  hence  and  Hamburg,  on  which  a 
feaving  of  6  per  cent,  is  m^de.  Farther,  Stettin  deals  extensively  in 
yuft  hides,  and  large  quantities  of  helnps^ed  oil  and  tallow,  linseed, 
flax,  and  yam,  from  Russia;  and  from  France,  wines  to  the  annual' 
Amount  of  21645  tons,  according  to  accurate  lists  kept  from  1787  to 
1796.     From  the  year  ll87  to  1796,  the  aniiuat  export  of  fruit  to  Rus-  ^ 

sia  had  increased  to  3714  tons.  Near  the  Oder,  are  the  grand  salt- 
magazines,  in  which  the  salt  of  Prussia  is  preserved  •  ': 

In  the  year  1800,  the  ships  belonging  to  Stettin  were  I6I  in  num-  \ 

ber,  amounting  to  13296  tons  burden,  valued  at  854065  rixdollars,  and  ] 

manned  with  1044  men,  forming  about  one-third  of  the  whole  Pome- 
ranian shipping.  Tn  the  year  1777,  there  arrived  here  1185;  in  1782, 
1147;  in  1783,  1186;  in  1789,  1008;  in  1790,  1051;  in  1793,  ll21 ; 
there  departed  in  177t,  1-242 ;  in  17(82,  II7I ;  in  1783,  1209 ;  in  1793,  . 

1114,  exclusive  of  a  considerable  nuttrber  of  sniaiicr  craft  from  Berlin  I 

and  the  interior. 

So  long  as  the  French  occupy  all  along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  ' 

and  the  North-west  of  Germany,   and  the  Weser  and  Elbe  remain  f 

blockaded,  Stettin^ may  be  considered  as  the  most  convenieiii  nud  sl- 
cufe  port  for  carrying  on  trade  With  the  interior  arid  northern  parts  of  * 

Gentiany,  by  that  fiire  tivfer,  the  Oder,  which  runs  through  a  great  t 

Ijart  of  the  north  of  thai  iempire,  supplying  all  the  provinces  tlnougli  j 

which  it  passes  with  tTreirfoteigri  wants,  and  carrying  oft' the  i>rdc]Qc1[f  | 

arid  ntfanufecfures  of  thbsfe  countries  to  the  principal  northern  poit^ 
by  means  of  its  gi-ektimVigable  advantages,  in  beiiig  coiiliCcte^d  \^it!f 
the  rivei^  Elbe,  by  tfhi^  caiial^;  vi^  -  -  '^^-  h.^.n.^j  =.i:     :  -1 ; 

M  m  2       . 
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The  canal  of  Frederick  Willimm,  which  iras  dug  betirixt  the  years 
1763  and  1768.  It  is  about  fifteen  English  (or  3  German)  miles  long, 
5  Rhenbh  roods  wide,*  and  has  10  sluices:  above  Frankfurt,  it  joins 
the  Oder  td  the  Spree,  and  the  latter  near  Brandenburg,  unites  with 
the  Havel,  and  this  river  falls  into  the  Elbe. 

2.  The  canal  of  Plauen,  executed  betwixt  the  years  1743  and  174f5s 
was  made  to  join  from  Plauen,  the  Havel  with  the  Elbe  at  Parey.  This 
canal  is  4|  German  (or  about  20  English)  miles  long,  40  to  50  feet 
feet  wide,  it  has  only  three  sluices,  and  shortens  ihe  navigation,  from 
the  Oder  and  the  Havel  into  the  Elbe,  more  than  one-half. 

3.  The  canal  of  Finow,  which  above  Olderberg,  was  made  at  the 
same  time,  by  means  of  the  rivers  Finow  and  Ha\^el,  to  join  the 
Oder  with  the  Elbe,  and  has  13  sluices. 

The  comrounication  of  the  Oder  with  the  interior  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany  and  Poland  is  of  a  greater  extent  than  is  at  first 
imagined.  Considerable  quantities  of  grain  and  other  articles  might 
be  brought  from  Great  Poland,  by  means  of  the  river  Netze,  which,  by 
the  Bronxberg  canal,  connects  the  Vistula  and  Oder.  The  Poles  never 
availed  themselves  of  this  advantage,  but  niost  likely  the  Prussian^ 
now  will. 

The  river  Oder  has  its  source  on  ihe  very  borclers  of  Monavia^  nofc 
far  from  Frideck ;  io  Silesia,  it  touches  the  towns . of  Oderberg,  Ratibor, 
Oppeln,  Brieg,  Bceslaw,  and  Gross;  Glogau  in  the  Neuroark,  FrankJPort, 
Custrin,  and.  Schwedt;  and  in  Pomerania,,  Gatz,  Greeffenhagen, 
and,  lastly,  Stettin,  where,  one  of  its  arms,  called  the  Reglitz,  forms: 
the  lake  of  Damm ;  but  with  its  principal  watera  in  three  arms,  the 
Devenow,  Swijie,  and  Peene,  falls  into  the  Baltic,  receiving  in  its, 
course  below  Cipssen,.  the  Boher,  and  Netze,  and,, near  Custrin,  the. 
Warte ;  the  Wartp  previously  receiving  the  Net^.. 

When  the  described  conpectioaof  the  river  Oder  with  the  Elbe  comes » 
to  be  considered,^  it.  will  be  seen,  that  all  the  manufactures  of  Silesia, 
iffkd  the  roost,  valuable  produce  of  the  considerable,  district  it  runsr 
tbxough,  is  diverted  from  Stettip,  by  th^  capii^l  and  m^rcha^ts  of: 
Hamburg,  which  city,  by  its  convenient  situation  on  the  North  Se^, 
and  by  l^e'desgrjibed  inl^d  navig^ations  and  coxmnunications,  d^ws^. 
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an  those  advantages  which  StetUn  is  entitled  to  possess;  howeveiv 
this  will  not  most  likely  ever  be  the  case,  unless  the  Elbe  and  the 
north-west  of  Germany,  becomes  blocked  up  altogether,  and  Ham^ 
hnrg  is  deprived  of  her  trade  by  the  present  channeb ;  for  the  frost 
setting  in  earlier,  and  continuing  longer  at  Stettin  than  at  Hamburgh 
exclusive  of  this  interruption  to  the  navigation,  the  voyage  round  by. 
the  Sound  and  Cattegate,  is  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  obstaclesr 
the  Oder  presents  at  its  mouthy  which,  however,  are  removing. 

Of  the  .three  branches  of  tlie  Oden  already  mentioned^  falling  into^ 
the  Baltic,  the  Swine  forms  the  searport  of  Stettin,  and  is  called 
Swinemundev  which  is  about  9-G^nnan,  or  about  46  English  mile» 
by  water>,  foom  the  cityu  The  port  itself  is  deep  and  safe,  but  a  sand 
bank  atits  entrance,  called,  the  Platte,  prevents  all.  large  ships  fronir 
having  access  tait;  the  depth  of  water  on  the  sand-bankis  various,  beings 
from  8i  to  10  fact,  so  that  they  are  obliged  ito  load  and  unload  a  part,  or. 
thp  whole  of  the  cargo  (according,  to  the  draught  of  water  of  the  ship)  in. 
the  ri^ad.  Besides  the  Platte,  there  is  another  sand-bank,  at  the  distance 
of  about'  two  Gewnan  miles  from  Swiaemunde,  and  situated  near 
wjiere  the  Great  HaflF  falls  into  the  Swine ;  this  is  called  the  Quaphahn,, 
and  the  depth  of  water  upon  it  is  frequently  like  that  of  the  Platte, 
but  gpner^y.  something  less.  For  the  convenience  of  loading  and- 
unloading  large  ships  in  the  roads,  and  transporting  goods  to  and  from^ 
Stettin,  there  are  at  Swinemunde  and  Stettin,  lighters  of  20  to  35  lasts 
each,  properly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  under  certain  regulations  o£ 
themagistracy  of  the  city,  who,  in  July,  17^,  limited  the  nmnber.  to 
119»  which  were  able  to  carry  24ai.  heavy,  or  3471  Dutch,  lasts;  apart 
of  these  Iwtve  lately  become  useless,,  in  consequence  of  the  improve- 
ments now  making  to  increase  the  depth  of  water  over,  the  banks,  neap 
Swinemunde;  so  that,  at  present,  there  are  not  more  than  about  8Q 
lighters,. carrying  about  2D0Q  lasts,  which  are  established  for  the  pur- 

jjose ;  the  freightsi  of  which  are  fixed  b^  what  is  termed  the  lighter-^ 
regulations. 

The  distance  from  Stettin  to  Berlin  by  water,,  through,  the  Finow 

canaj  (being  the  shortest  way)  b,  on  account  of  the  meandring  of  the 

Oder,  about  55  leagues;  and  if  the  wind  and  weather  are  favourable 
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the  passage  is  made,  by  the  Frankfort  barges,  in  10  or  12  days :  these, 
vessels  are  long  and  flat  bottomed,  sail  very  fast, 'but  do  not  carry  more 
than  aboitt  12  lasts  of  72  scheflfel  each,  Berlin  measure. 

The  land  carriage,  from  Stettin  to  Berlin,  is  by  way  of  Schwedt,  An- 
germlmde^  Neustadt,  Eberswalde,  and  Bemaii,  about  100  English 
miles,  and  the  rate  is  generally  from  20  grosch  to  1  ri^doUar  per  cent- 
ner of  llOlb.  (or  1141b.  English.) 

Stettin  may  properly  be  said  to  be  the  port  of  Berlin,  the  metropolis, 
on  account  of  its  being  the  most  contiguous  port  to  it;  yet  the 
most  valuable  and  extensive  branch  of  trade  goes  byway  of  the  Elbe 
to  Harabtirg.  Prussia  might  derive  great  benefit  by  encouraging  the 
building  of  shipping,  and  the  carrying  trade,  for  which  Stettin  is  so 
Well  adapted,  first,  by  the  improvement  of  the  port  at  a  very  small 
expense,  and,  in  the  next  place,  on  account  of  its  producing  a  great 
quantity  of  building  materials  at  a  nw>re  reasonable  rate  than  at  most 
other  ports  of  Prussia ;  but,  for  want  of  proper  encouragement,  they 
are  languid :  the  vessels  in  general  belonging  to  this  port  are  inferior 
to  those  of  Dantzic,  Konigsburg,  or  other  ports  of  Prussia;,  in  work- 
manship, but  not  in  the  materials. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number  of  ships  and  tonnage  be- 
longing to  this  port,  by  the  tables  of  the  imports  and  exports:  in  1803, 
the  number  consisted  of  212  vessels. 

They  have «,  very  good  regulation  here,  by  which  the  ship-owners  are 
obliged,  every  year,  to  give  in  a  list  to  the  presiding  senator  of  the 
company  of  ship-owners ;  of  the  number  and  burthen  of  shipping  be-* 
longing  to  the  city,  or  to  the  owners  residing  therein. 

On  account  of  the  communication  of  the  Oder  with  the  Elbe, 
wood^  and  bulky  articles  come  chiefly  down  to  Stettin ;  of  course,  their 
trade  has  heert  but  limited :  the  state  of  the  Elbe  will,  however,  be  the 
means  of  extending  it.  In  order  to  dispiay  it  the  more  fully,  there  are 
tables,  one  of  the  imports,  and  the  other  of  the  exports  for  a  few 
years,  by  which  some  idea  may  be  formed,  of  the  variations  that  have 
arisen  in  the  trade  since  the  year  17975  relative  to  which  one  observa- 
tion is  necessary.  In  flie  custom-house  accounts,  Great  3ntain,  Ireland, 
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a|p4  Holiftdd^  are  alwtys  p^jt^iader  one  head  j  thei«efore,  on  reference  to 
tbose  genepal  tables,  there  will  be  found,  under  each  year,  the  quantity 
ia  a  separate  coliimD,  to  all  places,  whilst  the  other  contains  particu*** 
l^ly  the  quantity  tQ  Gseat  Britain  and  Lneland,  and  to  HoUaRd. 
V  It  will  be  s^en  from  these  tables,  that  the  trade  between  thom 
countries  and  Stettin  is  not  very  considerable,  though  jsdnce  the  block* 
ade  of  the  Elbe  it  is  on  the  increase.*  The  articles  of  wood  are  not 
so  much  esteemed  in  the  British  markets,  as  from  other  Prussian  ports ; 
not,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  quality,  but  nseglect  and  method  of 
preparing  and  bracking  them  with  ^he  sa,me  care  and  regulation  as  at 
other  ports.  A  brack  for  goods  in  general,  on  the  footing  of  Dant- 
ttCaad  Konigsburg,  is  not  introduced  here ;  nevertheless,  wood,  and 
particularly  staves,  and  oak  plank,  mate  a  kind  of  an  exception, 
the  former  being  sold  by  what  is  called  ^he  senate  brack,  and  decided 
also  by  the  same,  in  case  of  dispute,  bcit  it  is  not  so  strict  as  that  of 
tfee  cities  described.  Plank  and  ship  timber  bought  by  the  Admi- 
ralty of  Denmark,  (w^h  for  some  years  past  has  made  considerable 
jHwcbases  here,)  are  generally  received  by  their  sworn  Iwracker,  either 
in.tfee  thiiber ponds  or  herein  lire  yards,  according  to  their  instruc- 
tions.  However,  some  good  timber,  and  articles  of  wood  in  general^ 
cam  be  picked  x)ut  by  a  jodge  att^ding  to  it  hknself,  and  now  and 
then  a  few  rdaets  for  the  "Englkh  navy,  and  larger  merchants  ships. 

The  moat  ccnfideciable  trade  at  Stettin  is  with  Denmark,  Norway^ 
Shiedeajtfud  Fmnce;  to  tbe  latter  4re  sent  srtavefi,  and  from  thence* 
wine  is  recdved  in  vtlum ;  but  the  general  *a?bles  -win  detail  the  usual 
trade.  All  merchandise  a^ay  piass^  through  {^ttin,  into  Saxony  and 
Austria,  on  paying  ^  very  reafion{i;ble  tnaneit  duty,  accordmg  to  fixed 
ratc»3,  the  e'stablidied  customs^are  moderate,  but  the  excise  duties  are 
variable  kiere,  as  in  all  other- Prussian  pcM^,  difiering  according  to  the* 
privileges  of  the  respective  cities;  the  way  of  laying  them  on  is  als^ 
various  and  uncertain,  that  the  particulars  would  make  a  volume. 

In.  the  month  of  September,  1804,  a  vessel  was  launched  here,^en- 
tirely  built  under  the  sole  superintendence  of  the  owner,  who  was  like- 
wise the  master^    He  had   bestowed    particular  pains,   not  only  in. 
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tnaking  reasonable  contracts  for  all  the  requisite  materials,  but  attend^ 
ing  minutely  to  their  respective  qualities ;  this  vesitel  was  built  en« 
tirelj  after  the  Englbh  architecture  and  model.  She  had  been  but 
seven  months  building ;  the  timber  was  seasoned ,  which  was  collected 
Irom  all  the  dealers  yards^  at  the  contracted  price  on  the  quality 
being  approved. 

The  ship  being  afloat,  her  water-line  was    .    .     101  feet 

Breadth 30 

Hold  under  the  beams     •        .  .      ,        ,        •       11^ 
Betwixt  decks  •        .        .        /       ,        .        5^ 

Calculated  to  contain  172  Stettin  lasU,  and  that  she  would  cany 
from  450  to  500  tons  English. 

The  contract  for  the  wood  was  40  dollars  per  last.. 

Carpenters  work,  13  dollars  per  last. 

Iron  work  throughout,  including  anchors  at  3  grosch  per  lb.  and 
the  tudder  irdns  Si  gr.  per  lb.  altogether  cost  2,400  rixdollars. 

The  running  and  standing  rigging,  including  the  cables,  made  of  tba 
best  Konigsburg  rein  hemp,  was  contracted  for,  at  42  dollars  pea*  ship- 
pound. 

The  masts,  yards,  &c.  were  had  at  the  places*  With  the  carpenterB 
work,  and  other  materials  ready  for  sea,  the  ship  cost  !2S000  fix- 
dollars,  pr  about  £3^600  sterling:  but,  it  must  be  observed,  that  no 
ship  was  ever  built  so  well,  or  fitted  out  in  so  costiy  a  manner  from 
Stettin.  They  certainly  do  not  build  so  Well  hem,  generally,  as  at 
Dantzic;  nor  are  their  ships  in  such  estimation. 

By  these  imperfect  details,  the  ship*owners  of  England  may  make 
a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  shipping,  and  the  expense  of  navigatiilg 
th^m  from  hence,  which  is  as  reasonable,  if  not  more  so  than  from 
Dantzic  and  Konigsburg. 
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Monet/  and  Exchange. 


They  keep  their  invoices,  accounts^  and 
books  Dere,  in  rixdoUars  and  gute  ffroscb^ 
reckoning  24  gute  groicb  to  a  rixdoTiar ;  1 
gute  groseh  has  1<2  pfennkiffs,  and  this  is  - 
called  current  money,  whidi  baa  been  in 
circulation  since  the  reduction  in  1763,  and 
in  which  att  bills  of  exchange  are  paid^  and 
which  all  the  law  proceeding?  and  docu- 
ments call  the  currency  fixed  in  17^*  They 
hare  several  coina  current,  pf  different  de- 
nominations^ taot  used  for  mercantile  ac- 
counts ;  they  consist  ofi  groidi,  skillingt , 
sixpences,  dryers,  and  *  one  •  penny  pieces, 
which  generaUy  bear  a  dlftcouht,  of  1  ^  and 
li  per  ceii<l.conpared  with  the  grob  cur- 
rent. 

•  EaCRA^^GE,. 

Bilb^  exchange  are  here  dvawn  and  re- 
eeived  in  the  above  current  money,  and  the 
course  upon  the  respective  places  areas  fol- 
lows:: 

Amsterdam,  at  2  months,  giving  so  many 
lixdollars  Prussian  currency,  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars  banco.  (143  rixdollars  per 
cent,  or  par.  100  Dutch  dollars  banco). 

Hamburg,  at  2  months  date,  so  many 
Prussian,  rixdollars. currency  for.  100  dollars 
Hamburg  banco.  (150  for  100.) 

London,  at  S  months  date,  so  manv  rix- 
dollars and  gute  grosch  for  the  pound  ster- 
ling, (average  6  dollars  for  the  pound.) 

WEIGHTS. 

The  Stettin  centner  of  llQlh.  is  equal  to 
>14lb.  English." 

I  shiplb.  has  £|  centners,  £0  lislb.  or 
•801b. 


1  centner  has  8  lislb.  or  1 12  IB. 
30  lb.  in  Hamburg,  makes  31  lb.  in  9tet« 
tin^  (difference  3  g  per  cent.) 


BtEASORBS. 


06m. 


1 4ast  has  4  wispel,  8  dromt,  or  96 

schefTel. 

1  wispel  has  €  driknt,  or  24  schfeffeL: 
Iv^romt  has  12  scheffel. 
^        1  scheffel  iSmelzen. 
1  Stettin  last. of  wheat,  of  96  scheffels, 
measures  in  London,.  14  j  Winches- 
ter Qrs. 

Oats     

Pease 


60f  scheffel  inSteitin^  makes  at  Hamburg 
1  last. 
■  Amsterdam 

1  chaldron  of  coals,  Newcastle  measure, 
makes  34  J  Berg  scheffels,  and  1  Berg  schef- 
fel is  equal  to  U  Berlin  scheffel. 

88  Siettin  ells  make  100  Hamburg  ells. 

74  Hamburg  feet  make  76  Stettin  feet. 

626  Amsterdam  feet  make  627  Stettin  feet 

In  wood,  3 1  Rhenish  feet  make  32  Eng- 
lish feet. 

1  mile  of  9  loads  of  fir  balks  are  450  cu- 
bic feet. 

Oak  planks  and  boards  400  ditto., 

Oak  staves,  pipe  1200,  equal  to 

1800  hhds.; 

2400  barrels 

aSOO  hhd.  headings 

^^ 4800  barrel  ditto . 


N  n 
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The  txportt  at  ^ettm.and  Departure  of  1Sup$,  to  all  Placet,  bmt  vartie^rizmg  Holkmd,  Gru^ 
Britain,  atid  Ireland,  to  shew  the  Proportion  of  the  Trade  to  allotJier  Places,  from  1797  to  1804. 


Number  of  diipi  [{^^ 


1798 


99 
ft 


101 


761 
881 


849 


1799 


111 
2 


lis 


750 

ri 


821 


1800 


125 


128 


761 
71 


8S2 


1801 


161 


778 
8» 


164 


869   128 


1802 


127 


818 
8Ci. 


4198 


1803 


DeoominatioD  of  (xoods. 


^8 


61  . 


^5 


11 

I' 


111 


111 


1 


^« 


II 

m  A. 


I- 


Alam 

Ashes,  poti  weed,  tec 
Anchors  for  ships  .  . 
AntiiQonj     .... 

Arsenic 

Blue 

Brandj 

Brass 

Bricks  ..... 
Calamine      .    .     .-  . 

China 

Cloths 

Copper    

Flannel 

Fruit,  fresh  .... 

Fustian    ..... 

Gla»s,  inland     .     .     . 

Bohemiao     .    . 

,  concave   .    .     . 

Grain,  barlej'  .     .     . 

malt       .     .     . 

oatt  .... 

pease     .    .    . 

rye   .... 

vrheat     .     .     . 

Herrings 

Hops,  lueasnring  24  bushels 

Iron  and  cust.do. 

hliue  .... 

Linen  .... 

Lead,  i^aud 

lictailed  goods . 

do.     .  . 

do.  . 
Red  colour  .  . 
Salt  .... 
S>cythc$  .  .  . 
Soap,  black  .  '  . 
Tar  .... 
Tobacco,  inland  and  foreign 

pipes  .... 

Victuals 

Vinegar 

Vitriol 

Wine,  French     .... 

Hungary  .... 

Wood,  as  deals      .     .     . 

French    .     .     . 

hogshead  hoops 
staves 

fir-wood  . 

timber     . 

clapboard 

planks     . 

shipwood 

pipe-staves 

barrel-hends 
staves 


centner 


shib. 
barrels, 
centner 


hhd. 
centner 

pieces 
barrels. 

chest, 

pieces 
centner 

barrels, 
piece, 
chests. 


rixdoU 
lasts. 


battels. 

bush, 
centner 
barreb. 

chest. 

Bhlb. 

centner 


laiit: 
centner 


centner 
chests, 
rixdol. 
oxpdtt. 
centner 

hhd 
rixthlr. 
shock. 


fathoni. 
rixdol. 
shock, 
pieces, 
rixdol. 
shock. 


140 

578 


1320 
156 
12p 
250 
735 
61 


612 


462 

259256 

544 

71 

344^2 

1850 

1124 

2703 

712 

1810 

299 

3756 


696 


46 
115 


439 

1614 

5 

198 

10406 

•418 

81 

4^ 

3829 

4.^918 

44 

333^ 

5594 

3486 


20 

136'^ 
2192 


la* 
7 

8612 

454 

17328 


15792 

2542 

958 

34 

105 

622 

90490 

3Si 

37 

1899 

3007 

3801 

30259 

577 

4107 

7486 

13696 

921 


242 


9k 
230 


883 
3*5 

99 
158 
66C 

53 


24 


.19 

401 

268 

85 

50 


48 


24fl 
108900 

lOQ 

114 
36551 

990 

113 
225? 

497 
1830 

460 
5258 


20 


341 

1O0MQ 

15 

58 

32104 

14 

476 

753 

1927 

657 

4591 

42 


54  4»» 

259, 

70 

490 

90 

229 

371 

1U080 

215 

102 

32472 

000 

102 

i39h 

.  3i4 

1662 

484 

2472 

20 


28 

23 
964 


144 


9142 

194 

359 

61 

1210 

50 

61 

431 

24i000 

50 

81 

22410 

100 

9 

1327 

538 

1870 

847 

.5500 


110 


10 


9 
30 


291 


36 

*i3 

1537 

2595 


8790 

25 

144 

3004 

9997 

270 

20131 


120 

18 

76 

8290 

489 

14^ 

181 

3l9f 

35254 

8 

2430 

5393 

'  3874 

i 

12 

21036 

2330 

623 

.  73 

74 

296 

28053 

245 

39 

1899 

3711 

6454 

25313 

214 

3956 

4293 

15582 

4i&4 

28825 


218 


548 
51 


12 


24| 

211 

972 

1509 

22 

18076 

208 

839 

4653 

6086 

320 

17522 


19 
11 

.  218 
546 
3^3 
172, 

7498 
305 
102 

3791 

31807 

19 

1947 

1629 

3360 

5 

28 

12599 

2621 

2899 

32 

86 

609 

19906 

168 

321 

1732 

2326 

6771 

41359 

796 

10564 

13751 

12901 

458 

32529 


348« 


13 

432 

50 


10 


34 

48 

976 

1525 

17604 

54 

887 

804 

4006 

297 

12449 


3 

1.10 

4067 

91 

115 

6100 

46;^ 

M9 


4918 

490^9 

10 

3206 

23:^2 

5S18 

4 

40 

5981 

2516 

1700 

87 

77 

589 

57795 

300 

105 

1222 

2151 

4838 

35720 

294 

11355 

13391 

9927 

632 

18308 


32 


677 


15 
60 


28 

20 

786 

936 

12 

17276 

369 

1146 

484 

8281 

345 

12050 


15661 
211 
117 

5287 
836 
135 

2247 
46007 

.  a% 

7202 

290 

)336 

5 

73 

5163 

2649 

2024 

111 

178 

4S3 

3401 

312 

84 

1470 

1828 

5213 

49034 

546 

13624 

13590 

10454 

773 

26404^ 


1121 


167 
700 


122 

40 


200 


.5t 


131 
265 


64 

17« 

1007 

m 

4 

40? 

S^ 
271 

14944 

170 

281 

987 

577 

1801 

846 

bb% 

22 
34 

13C! 

9 

114 

% 

««# 

29 

noj 

578 

248 

2629 

46957 

-34 

4800 

324* 

Sr424 

1 


360 

22 

18 

1359 

2010 

31 

39031 

145 

6139 

232 

8839 

350 

20979 


2995 

2272 

1060 

105 

479 

486 

13651 

^2 

100 

2416 

3027 

5696 

66237 

440 

14105 

6773 

13947 

668 

34765 
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•The  Importi,  at  Stettin,  and  Arrival  of  Shipz.  from  1797  to  1804,  yVom  all  Places,  particularizitig 
Holland,  Great  Britain^  and  Ireland,  to  uiei»  the  Proportion  oj  the  Trade  from  other  Places. 


Tolar....... 


BenomiiAtJMis  of  Oo^. 


Almonds  •  •  . 
Afibes  .... 
Armck  and  Rum 
Beer  .... 
Brandy  *  .  • 
BatVor  .  .  .  i 
CbftUc  .... 
CheetQ.  .  .  * 
Coals  *«.  .  •  . 
Goflfee  .  .  .  . 
Cotton .... 
Cuituicy  ... 
Fish,  dried 


Herriogy  salmoiif  &  haddock,  barrels. 


Flax 

Grain,  Barle/     •    . 

Pease .     .    . 

Rye    .    .    . 

Oats    .     .     . 

Wheat     .    . 

Hair 

Hemp 

Hides 

Indigo 

Iron 

Tsinglaia    .... 

Yofts 

Lead 

Lemons  .... 
Linseed  .... 
tjogwood,  iftpi#oes 
ground  • 

Oilf  Turpentine  .     . 

Hemp     .    .    . 

Linseed  .    .    . 

Rtp«  .  .  . 
<*  f  «arl  tar^y  •  «  . 
Pepper  .... 
AooMt  .... 
'  llec&ited  gdedt  .  . 
Ditto  ... 
Dftto    .    •    • 


h 


-•3 


cetitner 


hhds. 
btrrels 

Hbds. 
cetitner 

lasts 
ceiitnef 

lasts 
centnei' 


shlb. 


1798 


43 


94 


io« 


•70 


90S 
S86 


84S 


1799 


48 

26 


74 


centner 
lasU 


chest 

barrels, 
-ccnteei' 


centoti 


Rice 
KAsiff^ 


^ittt^trtf 
Sailcloth 
Skins    . 
Sog 


bogar,  n 


bynip 

,|mm^MUfflN«ia'so^  .  . 
Tea 

r  nb .  •  •  •   .   ^  .  • 

Tobacco 

^wittoii'  •    •    .  ,.  j»  *• ' 

Provisions 

Vinegar 

Vitriol 

Wholesale  goods  .  .  . 
Wine,  Chanpaigne  &  Barg. 

French    .... 

Rhenish  and  Moselle 

Sack 

Spanish    .... 


centner 

shib. 

decker 
centner 

shib. 
centner 

shIb. 


pipes 
ohm. 


i^^fTnet 
risdol. 
CiWtt 
barrels 
eHnnei 
last 

pieces 
decker 
hhds. 


lb. 

centna 


shtS. 
rixthal. 

hhds. 
centner 


rixtfaal. 
hhds. 
ohm. 


218 


539 


462 


72 
49 

2494 

7028 
81 

26 
352 


292 


544 


5483 

t.A4 [ 


827 
'34 


12 

1 

890 

4464 

2462 


19 


I. 

•  fi  s 


481 
4791 
187 
277 
140 
2691 
949 

411 
18537 

224 
1434 
2191 

619 

165 

12 

693 

33 

3 

195 

61670 

121 

2^ 

3705 

.  1370 

4S79 

339 

1153 

355J5 

31640 

1305 

396 

3773 

30 

78 

iie 

4585 

90 

545 

18543 

23«1 

7106 

352 

1024 
3865 

J64d: 

25536 

7439 

Bn 

4140 
!il»10 

«9% 

2881 

101 

890 

10769 

4271 

13002 

19 


39 


?9 

"■  4 


435 

138 

5947 


585 
290 


8ai5 


4   2477 


73 
131 


1180 

153 

7 

251^4 
^6% 


91 

^12 
1^ 

n) 
4dB0 

65 
-452 


2063 


216 

37 

681 

4 

6981 

314 

:7«n:i 
653 


46 

1186 

5004 

1463 

2 

8 


1800 


70 

53 


123 


^1  . 

"S  s  « 

*o  "C  •-• 


170 

6835 
113 
380 
182 

2801 
970 

2066 
241 

9712 
94 

1574 

38612 

307 

245 

13 

2006 
156 
118 
208 
46801 
^18 
158 

2462 
367 

507il 
194 
772 

-loeon 

36962 

650 

^35^ 

90 
3017 

30 


it 
20 
8^ 

2 


1211 

820 

14423 


40S 
317 


720 


1801 


75 
5i 


528 
315 


129 


1877 

184' 

290 

16979 

76 

1824 

2063 

4  iV 


316 


395 


736 

■  i>  _ 
152 


«)68J 
1151 


64 

1786 

1013: 

258 

87C0 

122 

% 

3 

^072 


1041 
4766 
2384 
.  H3 
20661 
&99C 
5903 

,-  r47 

3606 

IS? 

4829 

74 

1226 

9737 


C163 
15989 


3388   3464 


897 

^9 


165 
14 
1067 
6183 
2278]  2223 
23280 
9 


18 


406 

5355 

.  202 

120 

190 

1796 

.  687 

1901 

856 

24900 

84 

541 

2804 

17845 

446 

198 

.  11 

507 

19 

182 

132 

47199 

118 

425 

1968 

^8 

.5001 

254 

370 

1419 

90566 

1647 

^«02e 

34 

24 
96 
'<4 

3256 

1010 

688 

19853 


13^ 

889 
1092 


159$^ 
^44^ 

3634 

41723 

drMBU 
9136 

'.  3« 
3701 
70!|IO 
9463 
4712 
63 
1070 

11487 
4985 

13689 
-22 


1   2717 


g  a  _« 


28 


9 


1098 

744 

7697 

3 


250 
81 


277 


275 


20961 
330 


2 

2 

23 

1183 

1228 

240 

12975 

69 

1 


1162 

2928 

t30 


450 


349^ 


58 
2 


1352 

5341 

2904 

111 

10 


843 


•  t 


1802 


83 
51 


134 


Is  I 

a  ce  u 


549 
S65 


914 


1803 


121 
28 


149 


p 


214 

4788 

107 

80 

80 

1771 

570 

1812 

744 

10434 

111 

56 

1355 

52890 

776 

58 

4 

84 

98 

100 

298 

61205 

572 

82 

3637 

280 

6188 

298 

383 

5771 

■23777* 

786 

l6i4« 

21 

•«^ 

49 

.   2 

23 

2416 

12f8 

5^ 

29576 

.  89 

158 

-2506 

11i6^ 

29^8 

1616 

»f04 

1562 


13 


24871 

nant 

3012 
.  8fl 

^702 


927 

67S 

14327 

5010 

60 

1352 

10638 

6229 

18682 

13 


44S 


774 


69 
123 


1360 

319 

8480 

7 

67 


6952 


417 
163 


318 
206 


*t714? 

A483 

15 


12 

48 

1398 

718 

160 

9i55 

110^ 

f347 

173 

^< 

258tf 

MS 


928 
2127^ 


f6Q7 


259 

2 

802 

5727 

8712 

97 

.   62 


564 

933t^ 

504 

199 

243 

2036 

857 

2364 

380 

13819 

.219 

1338 

1972 

54044 

357 

66 

5 

145 

247 

82 

413 

70140 

1569 

220 

4325 

352 

5721 

269 

707 

'8560 

25110 

1974 

7489 

628 

13963 

49 

li 

48 

2366 

^18 

284 

26941 

ti6 

.2706 

au 

StGCfS 

977 

"8645 

^61Q 

^:-* 

42093 
i843^ 

^158 
346 

8630 

15051 

7112 

58 

816 

17845 

12232 

18800 

63 

2 

9449 


23 


742 
230 


97^ 


a 

o  ^ 

fi  *  «u 
m  n  ^ 

o 


14 

146 

2 

80 


2772 

11818 
136 
265 


2685 


45 
347 


252 


55 


24762 
1038 


10 

3S 

3978 

tm 

8608 

22562 

147 

1657 

512 

;  704 

753P 

9& 

242 

«605 

312 

40484 


337 

440^ 

1987 

6386 


125 


838 

1572S 

5889 

29 


z] 


1217 

62id 

248 

21.* 

18a 

210(> 

.^52 

3418 

937 

16943 

336 

1206 

2224 

49627 

386 

405 

100 

5790 

527 

487 

450 

39419 

2003 

360 

6437 

286 

2957 

65 

500 

23391 

30791 

1328 

11668 

1150 

13043 

24 

10 

33 

5403 

1188 

9355 

41894 

154 

2516 

74^3 

716 

7548 

1120 

7038 

5521 

1113 

60517 

53V18 

9282 

444 

7203 

12975 

11872 

7796 

75 

1408 

27756 

9940 

29810 

34 

1 

4950 


Na  % 


>ogIe 


tl6 


Exports  frjom  Sttttin  to  France  and  Italy  from  1797  to  1.804. 


Names  of  Goods. 


Wood,  Deala  .  .  . 
Hogshead  hoops 
Ditto  .  staves 
Timber  .  .  . 
Clapboard  •  • 
Planks  .  .  • 
Ship  wood  .  • 
Pipe  staves  ^  . 
Tun  hoops  .  . 
Ditto  staves 


Shock. 


Rxdrv 
Shock. 
Pieces. 


1798 


9 
383 
872 

€3 

192 
1141 

eo6 
9003 


1799 


26 

215 

393 

1051 

9 

855 

1004 

118 

2910 


I 


1800 


17 
463 
386 
333 
225 
209 
252 
1963 

99 
11017 


1801 


8 

12 

27 

327 

2£0 

755 

208 

41 


1802 


17 

^^ 

276 

.3796 

1023 
3617 
1114 
143 
7$02 


1803 


16 
800 
235 
581 

17 


1649 
158 
7466 


J 
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CHAP.  VII. 

PRUSSIAN  pomj:rania. 


rA<  Tradt  and  Navigation  of  Stolpe,  Rugenwalde^  Colberg^  Treptow^ 
Cammin^  Uckermunde^  Anclam^  Demminj  Swineomundf;  their  Imports 
and  Exports  collectively. 

OF  Stettin,  the  capital  of  Prussian  Pomerania,  we  have  already 
treated.  This  district  is  not  productive  in  grain :  some  years  it 
is  obliged  to  import  from  Dantzic,  Elbing,  and  Konigsburg.  It  has 
some  manufactures,  principally  of  linen,  but  not  much  commerce ;  we 
shall  therefore  treat  of  all  the  ports  under  this  general  head,  as  they 
are  all  in  Prussian  Pomerania. 

Stolps.is  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  that  name  in  further. Pome- 
rania; it  lays  on  the  River  Stolpe,  about  ten  miles  froni  its  harbour, 
called  Stolpemunde,  to  which  some  ships  belong.  Small  craft  can 
«only  get  njp  to  the  town.    It*  exports  a  little  fir  and  oak  timber,  and 
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some  staves,  but  they  are  of  an  infcFior  quality  »td  tliosfc  from  Danteic 
or  Stettin.     It  is  about  TOO  miles  west  from  Dantzic:         .      *  ^  • 

RuGEN^WALDE  lays  about  80  miles  west  of  Stolpe;  its  harbour  is 
directly  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  town  is  situated  on  a  small  river,  called 
the  Wippen  It  has  a  few  small  vessels  belonging  to  it)  and  but  little 
trade.  '  t 

CoLBERG  has  rather  more  trade  than  the  other  ports  of  Pomerani^v 
being  situated  about  the  centre  of  it  on  the  Baltic  coast j  where  the 
country  is  more  populous  and  better  cultivated:  It  stands  upon  the 
River  Persante,  and  on  its  discharge  into  the  Baltic  forms  a  tolerable 
harbour  "for  its  size.  It  has  its  share  of  shipping  arid  foreign  trade. 
A  good  deal  of  linen  is  manufactured  here. 

'  Treptow  is  a  small  town.,  situated  on  the  small  River  TolleBsec;  it 
has  but  little  trade,  but  some  shipping  of  a  small  size.  * 

Cammin  is  situated  near  the  Baltic,  upon  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  HafF,  where  it  falls  into  that  sea,  has  little  or  no  trade,  but  some 
small  shipping. 

UcKERM¥NDE  IS  an  inconsidcrablc  town,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river,  called  the  Ucker,  where  it  falls  into  the  Great  HafF;  it  has 
but  litlle  trade,  but  carries  on  the  building  of  smaller  vessels.  It  lays 
at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  Haff. 

,  Anclam  was  one  of  the  principal  HansTowhs.  Its  appearance  de- 
notes its  former  wealth  and  importaace.  It  is  situated  upon  the  Pene^ 
which  falls  into  the  western  branch  of  the  colnmiinication  betwixt  the 
Great  Haff  and  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  River  Pene  is  navigable  up  as  far 
as  Demmin;  and  tolerable  sized  vessels  cah  got  up  to  the  town  of 
Anclam^  It  builds  several  smaller-sized  vessels  annually.  When  the 
exportation  of  corn  is  allowed,  the  quantity  shipped  from  hence,  has 
not  been  inconsiderable,  being  a  com  countrj^  around  it,  with  the 
advantage  of  an  interior  communication,  though  to  no  greater  distance 
:than  Demmin. 

The  principal  articles  manufactured  in  Anclam  consist  -of  cloth, 
stockings,  hatg,  tanned  leather,  linens;  soap,  tobacco,  &c.  which  ^ia 
4803)  produced  upwards  of  55000  rixdollaxfc 
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DBHniNy  tboyg^  an  inland  town^  and  the  frontier  betwixt  Meek* 
lenburg  and  Femerania^  has  neverthelesa  some  traffic,  and  therefore  it 
stated  in  the  list  of  imports  and  exports. 

SwiNBUUNDE  on  the  Island  of  Usedom,  directly  facing  the  Baltib 
Sea,  is,  as  we  have  already  described,  the  port  of  Stettin,  and  the  best 
passage  to  that  city  b  by  this  channel  betwixt  the  Islands  of  Usedom 
and  WoUin. 

Of  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  Stettin,  Ucker*v 
munde,  Penemunde,  and  in  short  from  the  whole  of  Prussian  Pomera^ 
nia,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  statement: 


Imports. 


la  the  year  17^ 

17S7 


2957119  risdollare. 
3386346     


In  the  jesr  17t8 
1789 


86^1531  rixdoUersw 

3983130      


And  the  Exports  as  follow : 


1786 

1787 

1789 

1799 

KxdoUart. 

KiidolUrt. 

lUstfoItart. 

Bhidollan. 

9tettin»  Uekeramnde^  Pene-) 
munde,  and  Neomark   .     } 

1605587 

17>0927O 

8d&W3b 

1906186 

Anclam     ....... 

14673 

29906    ' 

GUm 

■9850 

Demmia 

21985 

30861 

28071 

9640 

Swrnemunde  ...... 

3182 

4888 

10089 

3400 

Colbeig . 

60612 

64660 

76591 

65158 

Rugenwalde 

17054 

10774 

6015 

11744 

Treptow 

Stoipe •    •    • 

9575 

11253 

2120 

18063 

13575 

11666 

6964 

31304 

ToUl    .    . 

1756443 

1861278 

4289450 

8055287 
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CHAR  VIIL 

Society  for  Trade  and  Navigation.  —  Assurance  Company.  —  The  Bank. — 
The  Deposit  Office  Bureau. — The  Discount  Office  and  Lombard. — 
Banking  Busi7iess  at  Berlin. — Bill  and  Money  Exchange  Course  there. 
— Trade  betwixt  Great ^  Britain  and  Prtissia^  and  Amount  of  the  Imports 
end  Exports  betwixt  the  Two  Countries^  including  Poland  from  1700 
to  1804.  -^  State  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  with 
Prussiay  in  the  years  1800,  1801,  and  1802. 

THE  true  principles  of  commerce,  as  in  all  military  governments,  are 
little  understood,  and  much  less  practised  in  Pi\issia ;  it  appears  not  to 
have  an  united  system  in  its  dominions  to  make  a  combined  connec- 
tion in  its  trade  and  manufactures ;  the  latter,  however,  it  encourages 
beyond  the  example  of  any  other  country ;  but  there  are  no  institu- 
tions of  a  public  nature,  founded  upon  general  principles,  to  facilitate 
commerce ;  and  each  of  its  ports  has  its  peculiar  modes  of  doing 
business,  independent  of  the  others,  or  of  any  general  regulations. 
Those  which  are  here  described  are  of  a  trifling  and  almost  useless 
nature,  if  not  prejudicial. 

The  Society  for  Trade  and  Navigation  was  established  in  the  year 
1792,  and  underwent  various  modifications  in  1794,  when  its  duration 
was  prolonged  to  the  year  1808 ;  it  is  under  the  direction  of  five  counsel- 
lors. The  object  of  this  society  is  to  promote  the  indiscriminate  expor- 
tation of  the  products  of  Prussia ;  for  which  purpose  it  has  a  fund  of 
1,500,000  rixdollars,  in  shares  of  500  and  SOOO  each ;  the  interest  on 
which  is  guaranteed  at  five  per  cent  to  the  holders  by  the  royal 
bank  and  the  country.  As  the  proprietors  incur  no  risk,  they  con- 
sequently have  no  vote  in  the  management  ordirection  of  the  concern, 
yet  all  depends  upon  the  discretion  of  the  five  directors.  Among 
others,  they  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  importing  salt  from  abroad, 
and  trading  with  it  to  Poland.  They  have  to  pay  annually  into  tlie 
invalid's  chest  25,000  rixdollars  and  20,000  more  to  the  custom  and 
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excise  departments;  but,  in  return,  they  are  exempt  from  paying  any 
duties  throughout  the  country,  and  from  ^all  stamps  and  fees  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  In  Konigsberg  and  Merael,  the  inerchants  have  the 
salt  from  this  company  on  credit ;  they  receive  two  per  cent,  commis* 
sion  for  what  they  sell,  and  four  per  cent,  discount  for  ready  cash. 
Exclusive  of  this,  the  merchants  in  Kouigsburg  have  the  privilege- of 
securing  to  themselves  400  shares^  and  those  of  Memel  100. 

The  Asmrance  CQtnpany  was  re-modelled,  March  1,  1792,  and  its 
duration  filled  for  a  limited  time.  The  transportatioti  of  goods  on  the 
sea  and  rivers  form  their  principal  object,  for  which  they  have  a  proper 
fund,  in  shares  of  1000  rixdollars  each ;  and  these,  in  the  year  1793, 
pjiid  six  per  cent,  interest, 

THE  BANK  is  under  the  management  of  one  commercial  director, 
one  justiciary,  and  one  commissary;  it  was  founded  after  the  seven 
years  war,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  money  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  credit  is  solid,  but  the  institution  resembles  more  a  concern 
of  the  police,  than  a  mercantile  establishment,  its  influence  on  trade 
is  far  inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  be.  Three  bureaus  are  appointed 
for  the  expediting  of  business. 

1*  The  Chief  Office  is  occupied  with  the  purchase  of  bullion,  tlie 
buying  and  selling  of  foreign  and  inland  bills,  with  the  transport  of 
the  public  revenue,  it  draws  upon  foreign  and  inland  trading  towns. 

2r  The  T>eposit  Office  JBureaw  receives  sums  of  money  from  50  rixdolr 
lars  and  upwards  at  two  ^percent.;  but  charitable  establishments  and 
minors  are  allowed  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  capital  may  be  with- 
drawn  at  a  moment's  notice, 

3.  The  Lombard  Discount  Office  advances  small  capitals  at  five  pejr 
cent,  and  more  considerable  sums  at  four  per  cent,  provided  they  arc^  - 
not  to  be  speedily  returned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  debtoi  gives  a^ 
good  bond,  or  other  documents  to  be  approved,  as  a  security;  also  japoim 
jewels,  gold,  silver,  &c.  &c.  This  bank  is  exempt  froni  paying  all- 
postage  of  letters  throughout  the  Prussian  dominions. 

Subordinate  to  this  are  the  provincial  or  country  banks  at  Breslaug^ 
Cleves,  Elbing,  Embden,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Konigsburg,  Magde-^ 
burg,  Minden^  and  Stettin. 


i 
^ 


Hi 

Berlin    b 

^  specie, 
\be  Prussia! 

tif  that  city 
Bperfennft 
kMticoi 

^T\m,  to 
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Though  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  render  the  Prussian  states 
flourishing  in  the  line  of  manufactures,  yet  very  Uttle  has  been  done 
to  render  them  mercantile ;  for  which»  indeed,  by  their  geograpliical 
situation,  they  are  not  well  adapted.  Add  to  this,  that,  as  Prussia  if 
rather  a  re-union  of  different  people  than  a  nation,  there  is  not  thajt 
similarity  of  manner  in  the  way  of  thinking,  nor  that  attachment  to 
government  that  is  necessary  to  a  complete  co-operation  and  confi- 
dence. The  business  is  nearly  all  transacted  in  specie,  and  there  is 
not,  as  in  most  other  countries,  a  free  national  circulation  of  papen 
The  exchange  with  other  countries  is  consequently  carried  on  no  far- 
ther than  what  is  necessary  for  individual  transactiens^ 

Excha$ige. 

Berlin  being  the  central  point  betwixt  .th.e  cities  of  Danfc^ic  and 
Konigsburg,  (which  have  a  good  deal  of  the  Russian  negotiations,  as 
well  as  their  own  business,)  and  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam  the  specici 
business,  mostly  centres  in  Berlin.  Those  ppvts  rec[uire  vast  quantities 
of  specie,  for  the  payment  of  the  produce  brought  down^  not  only  to 
the  Prussian,  but  likewise  to  the  Russian  ports,  which  we  have  descri- 
bed. The  whole  of  it  may  be  said  to  pass  through  Berlin,  from 
whence  all  the  specie  is  sent  up  to  the  Baltic  ports^  by  the  bankers 
of  that  city  likewise  to  buy  bills,  so  that  a  doubly  beneficial  operation 
is  performed  in  the  traffic  of  specie  as  welt  as  paper,  on  the  side  of 
the  Baltic  on  one  hand,  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam  on  the  other, 

Berlin,  too,  has  considerable  banking  business  from  Silesia,  and 
other  places  of  the  kingdom;  and,  although  the  profit  attached  to 
this  business  is  but  small,  yet  it  is  more  securely  done  at  Berlin  tha,n 
perhaps  many  other  places,  because  the  bills  pass,  as  it  were,  in  tran- 
sit, with  drawers,  endorsers,  and  remitters;  whilst,  from  a  shipping 
port,  there  is  unquestionably  a  greater  risk,  because  there  is  only  the 
security  of  the  drawer  till  the  bills  are  accepted- 

In  order,  however,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  business  at  Berlin,  the 
fpllowing  table  of  blank  courses  in  the  exchanges,  are  here  intro- 
duced. 

o  o 
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Bill  and  Money  Exchange  of  Berlin. 


Berlin,  the  course  of  exchange  on 

For  currency.                     I 

For  Bills  of  exch. 

For  Money. 

Amsterdam,  in  bco.  at  sight  .     .    250  guild,    is 

4to5wks.  date260  — 

in  currency  at  sight     250  — 

4to5wk8.  date  250   — 

2  months  date  250   — 

Breslau  .,..,..•,     100  rixdol.  — 

Cleves  and  Westphalia.     ...     100  — 

Hamburg,  in  bco.  at  sight       .     •     100 — 

4  or  5  weeks    .     100   —    — 

2  months  date      100   — 

Konigsburg,  in  Prussia      .     .     .     100  ' — 

Leipzic,  in  convention  money    •     100   — 

London,  S  months  date      .     .     .         l^sterl.   — 
Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt  .    •     100  rixdoL — 
Paris,  2  months  date      •     .     .     .    300  francs   — 
Stprtin                          .           .     ^     -     1()0  rixdol.  — — 

Rixdollars. 
Prussian  currency. 

• 

■ 

Vienna,  2  mouib»  date  .     •     •    .     100  — 

Ducats  (rimd)  at  2i  rlxdollars,  each  100  — 

ordinary,  weighty,  do.      •     100  ,    — 

Souverain  d'or     ••.,..          each       — 
Fredrick  William  and  Louis  do'r,  at 

5  rixdoUars    .•...•     100   rixdoL  — 
Bank-notes .100   — 

• 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  duties  on  exportation  from  Prussia 
are  moderate  upon  the  whole,  most  articles  not  exceeding  five 
per  cent.  The  importation  of  most  manufactured  goods  is  prohibited  : 
the  duties  on  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  some  other  articles,  (now 
become  necessaries)  are  very  heavy,.  In  some  of  the  ports,  a  transit 
trjtde  i^  allewed,  exempt  from  excise,  but  at  Dantzic  it  is  not^ 

The  Tmde  hetwixt  Great  Britain  and  Prussia. 
The  balance  is  certainly  against  England  in  her  trade  with  Phissias 
The  great  encouragenaent  given  to  manufactures  in  that  kingdom^  and- 
the  prohibition  of  those  from  othet  countries,  always  give  a  comidct^ 
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able  balance  in  favour  of  Prussia,  whicli  takes  from  us  little  more  than 
our  colonial  produce,  whilst  we  take  the  produce  of  her  soil,  in  grain^ 
wood,  and  some  of  her  manufactures,  particularly  linens,  in  whirfi  last 
we  should  follow  her  example  not  only  in  manufacturing  but  likewise 
exporting. 

In  the  official  accounts  of  Great  Britain  what  is  now  termed  Prus^ 
sia  was  formerly  called  the  East  Country,  then  Poland;  but,  since 
1793,  all  Prussian  ports,  as  they  now  are,  excepting  Embden,  are  added 
under  one  head.  To  shew  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Prussia,  in  the 
value  of  the  importation  and  exportation  in  sterling  money  the  fallow- 


ing  is  the  amount. 

.  ' 

i 

GRB&T  BRITAIN. 

Year. 

Imported. 

Kxported. 

Year. 

Impetted. 

Etported. 

1701   .  , 

i:  167382  .  ,. 

i?  149644 

1745   .  ' 

.   .£'230039 

•   1 

.  £  142909 

1705  . 

.  .   96451   .  . 

.   100281 

1750  . 

.  .  334316 

•   ^ 

,  .   157000 

1710  .  , 

.  114999  .  '. 

.   29634 

1755  .  . 

.  .  267288 

• 

.  .   174579 

1715  .  , 

.  94951  .  . 

.   50814 

1760  .  . 

.  .  205464 

• 

.  .   190217 

1720  .  . 

,  .  109551  .  '. 

.   98968 

1765  . 

.  .  128901 

•   < 

.  .  2S9717 

1725  .  . 

.  209149  .  '-- 

.  105029. - 

1770  .  . 

.  175552 

•   4 

.   80329 

1730  .  . 

.  190540  .  . 

.  136935 

1773  .  . 

.  .  164337 

• 

.  .   68571 

1735  . 

,  .  205753  .  . 

.  120344 

1783  . 

.  :  332738 

• 

.  .  130524 

1740  .  . 

.  199623  .  ■  . 

.  135480 

1785  .  . 

.  .  483485 

-   • 

.  .   9778J 

ENGLAND, 

SCOTLA^ 

IT). 

Yean. 

Imported. 

Etported. 

Imported. 

Exported.. 

1793  . 

.  .£854485  .  . 

£  174S3d 

•    •■•-« 

£    51900  . 

•   < 

£      600 

1794  . 

542708  .  . 

302059 

«    •    «    « 

696GI   . 

,  * 

546 

1795  . 

522237  .  * 

S59491 

•    •    «   •• 

27780  . 

347 

1796  . 

.       1190457  .  . 

592503 

«    <    #    • 

113929  . 

3877 

1797  . 

657792  .!  . 

627331' 

•   •   r   • 

889^  . 

4907 

1798  . 

880739  .  . 

480063 

•   •   •   -« 

87615  . 

692t 

1799  . 

960629  .  . 

340030 

•   •   •   • 

94483  . 

2704. 

1800  . 

*  .   1581240  .'  . 

833797 

•   «   •   • 

152705  . 

8556 

1801  . 

.   1297114  .'  . 

655439 

•   .   .   • 

.  90035  . 

5300 

1802  . 

9S1025  .  . 

1069067 

•   '•   •   -• 

126577  . 

2829 

1803  . 

.   721598  .:  . 

1649777. 

•   •   •   ♦ 

109627  . 

266725 

1804 

•   •   ^   • 

161861  . 

163929 

t>o2 
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BOOK  IIL 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  MECKLENBURG  IN  GENERAL. 

Jt$  Boundaries. — Its  Produce. — Its  farmer  State.  —  Its  great  Agrieultu^ 
tal  ImfTov€Tfunt.-^Its  present  State .^ — And  great  Exportation  of 
Graiu^ 

MECKLENBURG 

IS  a  dutchy  in  the  circle  of  Lower  8asx>ny,   laying  betwixt  the  ! 

Baltic  and  the  river  Elbe ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  Sea ;  the  j 

south,  by  that  river  and  Brandenburg ;  the  east,  by  Pomerania ;  aaid,,  '      j 

«i   iha  weBtr  by  the  bishoprick  of  Lubec,  by  Lauenburg,  and  Lii-^  ? 

Beburg^  ; 

It  enjoys  little  interior  navigation  r  its  pvodueeie  almost  exclusively  ! 

graii^  of  every  kind;  in  which  it  now  carries  on  a,  very  considerable  * 

trade^  both  by  way  of  the  Baltic  and  the  river  Elbe.  [ 

Its   other  exports  are  of  triding  moment ;  neat  cattle,  which  it  ! 

breeds  ;  likewise  horses ;  it  also  sends  wvol,  butter^  and  fniit,  to  the  ( 

eastern  ports  of  the  Baltic*^ 

It»  imports  are  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  (having  no* 
maoufactoces  within  itself  J  which  ace  chiefly  dmwn  from  Hamburg, 
to  which  market  it  lays  contiguous.. 

The  progisessr  which;  agriculture  has  made^  in  Mecklenburg  Is  an* 
exampleto  other  nations;  it  may  now  beci^d  a  second  Flande»s^ 
al&ough  its  soil  is^  infinitely  inferior^  as  wel(  as  its  climate  less 
favourable.. 

It  is  only  two  yeais  ago  that  Wi^mar  came  into  thp  posesfciou 
of  the  Buke^  of  Mecklenbur^y  &0nh  Sweden,  by  purchase;    so  thati 
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jnreviously,  the  export  of  grain  from  Mecklenburg  by  way  of  the 
Baltic  was  chiefly  through  Rostoc,  By  the  exportation  from  thence 
^ve  may  judge  of  the  rapid  prosperity  of  that  province ;  an  account  of 
the  exportation  from  Rostoc  will  serve  as  the  criterion  to  judge  by, 
because  tlic  trade  of  that  city  has  arisen  from  the  produce  of  these  two 
dukedoms,  brought  by  land  carriage, 

Mecklenburg,  was  nearly  in  the  state  of  a  forest  country,  and  its 
«oil  naturally  rather  poor,  previous  to  the  year  176O.  In  so  insig- 
nificant a  state  was  its  agriculture  then,  that  the  exportation  of  grain 
was  not,  in  the  greatest  years,  more  than  1000  lasts  annually ;  but  at 
this  time,  however,  the  ground  was  clearing,  and  some,  spirit  of  im-* 
-provement  manifested  itself ;  between  1762  and  I768,  the  annual  ex* 
portation  had  risen  to  1827^^  lasts.  The  extaordinary  great  crops  in 
1769  and  1770  caused  an  exportation  in  the  former  year  of  4090 
lasts,  and  in  the  latter  to  5310  lasts,  or  about  74340  quarters. 

After  these  two  y^ars  of  plentiful  crops,'  the  dearth  of  grain  in  1771 
and  1772  may  be  said  to' have  given  rise  to  the  great  improvenrient  of 
agriculture  in  Mecklenburg,  from  the  high  prices  which  were  paid, 
And  the  great  demand  from  other  quarters  of  Europe ;  the  exportation 
was  from  that  period  about  2000  lasts  annually  till  1775,  when  a  more 
regulap  demand  continuing  from  England;  during  the  American  war, 
the  exportation  from  1775  tiH  1T80,  had  increased  annually  to  500ia 
lasts ;  from  thence  till  1785,  to  6OOO  lasts ;  and  in  1788,  to  67OO  lasts 
per  annmn  ;  it  increased  annually  till  1794i  after  which  time  and  du- 
ring the  great  scarcity  in  England  and  consequent  demand  from 
thence,  the  agriculture  of  Mecklenburg  experienced  a  spirit- of  im- 
provement and  extent  unequalled  in  any  country,  by  the  very  high 
prices  which  they  got  for  their  grain ;  every  landholder  and  farmer  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  production  of  grain,  insomuch,  that  in  1796' 
the  exportation  was  II6OO  lasts  of  grain  bynvay  of  Rostoc;  and  in 
1800,  11100  lasts,  find  by  one  account,  it  is  stated  12384  lasts.    ^    - 

It  mtii^t  be  observed,  that  there  was  always  some  grain  exported  by* 
way  of  the  Elbe,  but  not  of  so  much  importance  before  the  year 
1793,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  demand  from  Tlngland, 
jQrom  all  qufyrters  :th&    Hamburg   merchants  took  large  quantities 
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by  way  of  Grabow,  Domitz^  Boitzenburg,  and  flpom  tfte  southern: 
parts  of  Mecklenburg  down  the  Elbe,  which  caused'  a  saving, 
of  part  of  the  freight  and  insiirance  inourred  when-  shipped  by  the 
Baltic. 

Since  that  period,  pretty  h^rge  qnantities  have  always  been  trans- 
ported likewise  by  the  Elbe  to  the  Hamburg  merchants,  who;  in  coh- 
sequence  of  orders  from  England,  and  the  contiguity  of  the  dutch'y, 
can  immediately  make  large  purchases;  some  quantity  has  been 
shipped  from  that  city,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  table  under  that  head, 
great  part  of  which  was  the  produce  of  Mecklenburg* 

The  face  of  the  whole  dutchy  is  almost  one  com  field;  the  riches  which 
have  been  brought  into  it  within  the  last  tea  years,  can^  only  be  con- 
ceived by  the  large  sums  of  money  which  England  has  paid  for  grain* 
Holland  as  well  as  Ftatice  have  at  times  been  considerable  importers^ 
fi'om  thence  ;  it  is  the  first  market  open  in  the  north,  and  Mecklenburg 
has,  durkig  the  war,  found  them  competitors  with  the  English  for  pur- 
chasing their  graiji^  in  consequence  of  the  security  afforded  by  the 
Holatein  canal  ta  the  Dutch  and  other  vessels  of  such  a  construction^ 
afikcan  coast  along  oveK  the  flats, .  out  of  the  reach  of  the  shot  of  the 
British  cruisers ! 

In  short,  so  unfettered,  and  unshackled' has  been  the  com  trade  of 
Mecklenburg,  that  their  nobility  are  rich  and  their  farmers  indepen- 
dent; the  value  Unded.  property  has  obtained,  is  sufficiently  proved, 
by  these  events^ 

Mecklenburg,  being  a  com  country,  it  has  now  every,  advantage  for/ 
its  export,  Rbsfoc,.  AYismar,  and  Lubec,.  by  way  of  the  Baltic,  also> 
Pemmin  on,  the  east  by  that  sea ;  the  river  Elbe  on  the  south;,  and 
even,  the  canal  by  Molln  on  the  west  to  either  Lubec  or  Hamburg; 
with  these  conveniences,  it  may  "be  said  to; be  the  richest  province  of 
Germany.  It  may  not  unaptly  be  called  the  Egypt  of  the  Baltic  Sea,, 
being  on  its  shores,  what  Egypt  was  on, those  of  the  Mediterranean.: 
A  short  detail  of  its  only  two  ports  in  the  Baltic,  Rostoc  and  Wismax^, 
follows.. 
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CHAP.  IL 


Of  Rdstoc.-^Its  local  Sittmtion:— Ships  bekmging  to  it,— The  Trade  they  are 
chiefly  employed  in. — The  Exp^tation  in  1783  and  1784. — 'Present  An^ 
nual  Exportation  of  Grain. — Moneys^  Weight s^  and  Meamres. — Widmar^ 
its  LQcalitieSf  Shippi^^  and  Exportaiiou  of  Grain. 

ROSTOC 

WAS  one  of  the  priacipal  ports  in  the  Hanseatic  League;  it  is  now 
the  chief  one  of  Mecklentmrg,  and  there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  little 
city  in  Germany ;  it  is  situated  upon  a  gentle  declivity  on  the  river 
Wame,  which  takes  its  rise  about  20  miles  in  the  dutchy,  and  about 
10  miles  from  the  city,  at  Waraemunde  it  falls  into  the  Baltic. 

Vessels  drawing  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet  water  cannot  get  up 
to  the  city,  nor  pass  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  at  Wameraunde.  The 
anchorage  road  is,  however,  reckoned  excellent,  no  accident  ever 
being  known  to  have  occurred.  They  have  from  30  to  40  lighters,  of 
from  10  to  30  lasts  each,  for  the  conveyance  of  grain  to  foreign  ships 
laying  in  the  roads,  their  own  ships  being  adapted  for  the  navigation, 
<;onsist  of  about  200  vessiels  of  from  80  to  300  tons-  each. 

In  the  year  1788,  their  vessek  had  a  share  in  a  limited  trade,  and 
then  made  the  following  voyages ; 


Dantzic 2 

England 11 

France      . 1 

Portugal 4 

Hamburg 3 

Holland 14 

Lubec 25 

Sweden 7? 


Norway •51 

Swedish  Pomerania     ....     18 

Baldc  Sea £32 

Wismar 16 

To  other  places 30 

Ships    517 


The  exportation  from  henee  is  chii^fly  grain, — wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  malt,  and  white  pease.  Fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears,  &c.  to 
Russia ;  their  wool  to  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  a  few  feathers,  hides, 
a  little  oak  timber,  and  a  few  staves  to  the  above  places  in  general. 
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They  exported  so  early  as  the  following  years : 


Apples  and  Pears  . 
Bottles  .  . 
Vinegar  •  . 
llax  .  •  . 
Glass.  .  . 
Coi^,  Wheat 
Kye   . 


Casks 

'1783' 

1784 

11401 

160701 

Bottles 

30729 

20577 

Casks 

2696 

8382 

Cwt. 

376 

.  358 

Chests 

899 

807- 

jLas^ 

,QS46 

use 

824b| 

'     996 

Cora^  Pease 

Barley    . 

Malt.     . 

Oats  .     . 

Tobacco  leaves 

Wool. 


Lasts 


wt. 
Stone 


1783 

17»4 

131 

•  715 

532 

368 

1178 

1000 

268 

280 

434 

1903 

,5399 

U314 

The  wheat  of  Mecklenburg  or  what  is  shipped  from  Rostoc, 
is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  but  heavier,  and  obtains  a  higher  price 
than  1^  Dapt^ /BiidiEliHng*h-ed.  w^^  fiostoc  is  advantageously 

situated  for  this  tnJdie^ .  being  tep  !Xtidles  inland  from  the  coaist,  of 
course  it  receives  considerable  quantities  by  land,  carriage  from  the 
country  around,  eV«i  from  Swedish  and.  Prussian  Pomerania,  when 
any  restrictiofli  is  put  to. the  exportation  from  thence.  They  have  good 
granaries  at  Rostoc, .  where  the  merchants  are  continually  buying  it  in 
small  quantities,  as  the  farmers  and  cpuntry  people  bring  it,  in  win- 
ter, to  ihe  market,  as  well  as  during  the  year,  according  to  the  demand 
and  price. 

Their  imports  are  East  and  West  India  goods,  British  salt,  coals, 
manufactured  goods,  wine  from  France.  The  duties  here  are  very 
trifling- 

The  annual  number  .  of  vessels  arriving  and  sailing,  at  Rostoc,  are 
about  600 ;  but  in  extraordinary  years  of  demaifd  for  grain,  something 
more.  The  ^.nnuai  exportation  of  all  sorts  of  grain  may  from  hence 
be,  as  we  have  already  stated,  from  120  to  140000  quarters  Win- 
chester measure. 

The  accounts  are  kept  herein  new  zwey  drittel,  or  new  two-third 
pieces  and  schillings ;  32  of  the  latter  make  one  of  the  former. 

They  draw  upon  London,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam,  the  same  as 
Hamburg  coiiries  in  general,  but  send  their  drafts  to  be  negociated  at 
Harabiii^,  from  whence  they  receive  the  above  described  specie, 
which  is  coined  in  all  the  German  states,  excepting  those  of  the 
emperor. 

One  hundred  dollars  Hamburg  banco  money  are  reckoned  ectual 
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to  130  two-third  pieces;  sometimes,  in  cas^  o^  greajt  demand  for 

such  specie,  to  purchase  grain,  133  have  been  given,  for  100  dollars, 

and  sotB€times  only  120. 
The  two-third  pieces  are  only  82  schillings,  whereas  48  schiUingft 

make  a  dollar. 
Their  weight  here  5  per  c^nt.  heavier  thaia  thei  Hamjburg  weiight 
Their  last  of  wheat  delivers  in  Lolndon;,  ISf  quarter*  tWinchester,  but 

the  last  of  oats  will  run  near  15  quarters. 

WISMAB, 

Formerly  a  coasidcmbk  city  in  the  Haaafeatid^LeagEfe^ai  wk  bapve 
already  stated,  belongs  to: Sweden,  stnd  but  lately. became cim  totcgiial 
part  of  the  duchy,  t  ' 

Hiere  is  not  a  better  harbour  in  the  Baltic  than  the  outer  one  here,, 
for  vessels  of  any  siae,  two  to  three  miles  from  the  town ;  those  draw-- 
ing  eight  or  nine  feet  water  can  get  close  up  to  it  Th^y  istare  abcmt 
SO  small  lighters  not  exceeding  12  lasts  each« 

They  have  about  SO  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  of  fixmi  30  to  7t> 
lasts  each. 

The  exportation  from  hence  is  in  grain,  the  same  as  ffxm  Rostoc^ 
chie^y  shipped  to  England,  Holland  and  Sweden,  tikewise  to  Poitu^'r 
gal  and  Spain. 

The  vessels  which  arrived  and  sailed  from  hence,  and  the  grain  jOx* 
ported  were,  in  the  following  years. 


Year.    Shipi  anived. 

depafted. 

Ccrtn  expoited. 

Year. 

ShqManiTed. 

Goin  expottcd* 

1794  '-.     132     . 

.     210     . 

.    3465  la«t 

1799 

.      120     . 

.    166    . 

.    2359  laa* 

179.S    .     134    . 

.      185      . 

.     2564 

'    1800 

.     163     . 

.    235    . 

.    2716 

1796    ,    141     . 

.     225     . 

.     3923 

1801 

.     162     . 

.  am  . 

.    4188 

1797     .     132     . 

.    228     . 

»     3605 

1802 

.     164     . 

.    236    . 

.    2221 

1798    .     156    . 

.     201     . 

.    2591 

1803 

.     170    . 

.     223     . 

.     1269 

Their  money  and  accounts  are  the  same  as  at  Rp^oc. 
The  weights  differ,  being  the  same  as  those  of  Hambuj^. 
The  last  of  grain  is  96  scheffels,  which  renders  about  13^  Winchester 
measure  for  wheat. 

In  other  respects,  the  same  nearly  as  Rostoc. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  Lubec.  —  Its  coiwenient  Situation  as  an  Entrep6t  hetzmoct  the  Batik 
and  the  Southern  Parts  of  Europe. — Its  LocaUties.  —  Shipping  belongs 
ing  to  the  Port  ;-^ihat  iss^hich  arrived  and  sailed  for  a  Series  of  Years. 
— Canal  from  f hence  to  the  Elbe^  and  the  Merchandize  conveyed  upon 
it. —  The  Roadbeiween  Hamburg  and  Lubec.-^The  Manner  in  which 
In^orts  and  Exports  are  sold.  — ^  Money Sy  Weights^  and  Measures. 

LUBEC  is  celebrated;  in  history  for  having  begun  and  being  at 
the  head  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  which  has  already  been  fully 
treated  of. 

Jj^bec,  like  all  the  other  finee  imperial  cities,  is  very  limited  in  its 
territory;  surrouQded  by  Holstein,  Hanover,  and  Mecklenburg.  It 
produces  nothing  within  itself,  and  therefore  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  foreign  commerce.  It  is  as  an  entrepdt  betwixt  the  Baltic  and 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe ;  .tixe  produce  of  the  former  it  receives  to' 
wait  fm  the  demand  of  the  latter^  before  the  navigation  to  the  East 
Sea  cfua  be  open  in  spring.       , 

Its  advantageous  situation  as  the  centre  betwixt  the  Baltic  and  the 
South  of  Europe,  likewise  for  the  interior  trade  of  the  North  West  of 
Germany  from  and  jte  the  Baltic,  in  receiving  and  transporting  the 
produce  of  each  to  the  other,  will  make  it  always  a  place  of  great 
interest ;  whilst  it  has  the  farther  advantage  of  partaking  of  the  trade 
by  the  Bsdtic  on  one  side,  that  of  the  Elbe  on  the  other,  and  it  is  only 
forty  miles  by  land  from  Hamburg:  with  the  facility  of  the  HoJsteip 
canal  joining  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  it  has  the  Stecknitz  canal 
directly  from,  its  own  harbour  to  the  Elbe,  at  Lauenburg. 

Hhe  rivulet  Stecknitz  falls  into  the  Trave,  above  Lubec,  where  the 
WaoknitE  drops  into  the  Trave,  on  which  river  the  city  of.  Lubec 
stands;  and,  about  14  miles  below  thence  it  falls  into  tlic >Baltic,  at 
Travemunde,  its  roadstead,  near  which  place  formerly  m  as  a  fortifica- 
tion for  its  protection.  The  anchorage  is  most  excellent  here  for  ships 
of  any  size :  those  drawing  more  than  9^  and  10  feet  water,  must  load 
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and  discharge  here;  to  render  this  inconvenience  easy,  they  have 
large  secure  lighters  for  this  purpose.  Vessels  drawing  about  9  feet 
water  can  proceed  up  to  the  harbour,  within  the  city,  into  a  spacious 
bason,  which  is  very  tommodious.  The  ships  can  lay  alongside  the 
quay,  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  English  mile  in  length.  Above  the 
bridge,  leading  to  the /Holstein*  gate,  the  small  craft  and  barges  navi- 
gating the  interior  generally  report;  the  whole  harbour  going  partly 
round  the  city,  like  a  crescent,  where  there  ace  sufficient  and  spac^ipus 
warehouses  for  a  still  noiore  extensive  commerce,  but  which  has  consi- 
derably increased  in  consequence  of  the  blockade  of  the  rivers  Elbe 
and  Weser.  The  land  caniage  to  and  from  henc^  to  Hamburg  is  rea- 
sonable, being  from  25s.  to  35 5-  por  ton,  according  to  the  natur6  of 
the  article,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  demand  for  carriers. 

They  have  a  canal  for  heavy  goX)ds  from  Lubec  to  the  Elbe,  where 
*  it  falls  in  at  Lauenburg,  passing  through  Moellon,  being  a  distance  of 
from  35  to  40  English  miles. 

It  is  supposed  there  are  about  100  boats  employed  constantly  on  this 
canal,  and  as  many  more  may  be  procured,  nearly  of 'an  equal  size 
and  the  same  construction^  long  and  narrow,  carrying  about  90  shlb. 
of  2801b.  each.  These  vessels  are  generally  from  ten  to  twelve  days 
g^ing  from  Lubec  to  Hamburg,  having  only  three  men  to  navigate 
them,  without  the  assistance  of  horses.  The  freight  is  generally  reck- 
oned for  the  whole  of  one  of  these  vessels,  100  marks  current,  from 
Xubec  to  Lauenburg  on  the  Elbe,  and  generallyTrdm  thence  to  Hanb- 
burg,  one-third  more ;  for  which  the  boatmen  are  responsible  against 
damage  or  robbery.  This  canal  has  the  advantage  of  never  suffering 
delay  for  want  of  water  in  summer,  with  which  it  is  supplied  from  the 
fine  lake  of  Ratzburg. 

The  delay  in  this  short  navigation  is  great,  though  it  might  be  con- 
siderably lessened  ;  before  any  interruption  took  place  through  the 
French  occupying  that  quarter,  the  following  table  will  shew  the  traffic 
tiiat  was  carried  on. 
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Table  of  Exportatitm  from  Lubec. 


Denominations  of 
Goods. 


Iron 
Pease 

Skins  . 


Flax  .  • 
Hemp .  . 
Hides  .  , 
Yufts  .  , 
Linseed  . 
Candles,  . 
Miats  ,  , 
Oil  .  .  , 
Pitch  •  , 
Potashes  , 
Sail-cloth 
Soap     .     . 


Sagar  . 
Tallow 
Tar  .     , 
Wax    . 
Wool   , 


bars 

begs 

packs 

ps.  • 

bales 

ps. 

packs 

barrels 

'  chests 

ps. 
barrels 


ps. 
baorrels 
pieces 

hhds. 

casks 
barrels 


1794 


24765 

110 

45 

405 

3399 

2865 

1400 

164 

2640 

980 

34000 


277 
706 
200 
649 
2857 
344 
427 
645 
127 
170 


1795 


7794 


1691 
2590 

150 

402 

5315 

408O 

31500 

1588 

150 

891 
4626 

130 
1236 

161 
2586 

234 
59 
58 


1796 


1177 

.354 

38 

525 
1299 
4003 

188 

314 

3589 

2019 

73380 

566 
24 

276 
4511 

404 

436 


580 
420 
116 
208 


1797 


4473 

205 

4 

4074 

4978 

336 

207 

4337 

1612 

838 

56 

1128 

350 
47 
99 

461 
513 
154 
409 


1798 


19796 
1009 


2771 
6080 

752 

433 
5264 

861 
32140 

216 

33 

1374 

2931 


683 

202 

23 

455 


In  consequence  of  the  blockade  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  the  trade 
by  the  way  cJf  Lubec,'  to  and  from  the  interior  of  Germany,  by  means 
of  this  canal  and  the  Elbe,  and  the  roads,  must  have  greatly  increased. 

.The  road,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  betwixt  Hamburg  and  Lubec,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  worst  which  is  passable  in  Europe,  although  there 
are  heavy  tolls  to  keep  it  in  repair,  as  well  as  tolls  on  merchandize. 
In  the  short  distance  of  about  40  miles,  it  passes  the  territory  of  Lu- 
bec, alternately,  through  part  of  Hanover  and  Holstein,  and  then  into 
that  of  Hamburg.  "Where  there  are  contending  interests  and  jealousies, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  much  improved,  though  all  parties  would  unques- 
tionably be  considerably  benefited  by  the  improvement,  for  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  traffic :  already  it  is  almost  inconceivable  the 
number  of  waggons  on  this  road,  with  not  more  than  from  li  to  2  J  tons, 
with  no  less  than  8,  10,  and  12  horses  each ;  whilst,  by  an  iron  raif- 
way,  upon  the  principle  of  those  in  England,  one  horse  would,  with 
great  ease,  do  double  the  work  in  a  level  country,,  like  that  betwixt 
liubec  and  Hamburg* 
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There  is  no  transit  duty  existing  at  Lubec,  though  the  forwarding 
business  is  one  of  the  principal  in  it.  The  duties  are  fixed  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate,  but  they  pay  a  separate  duty  on  entering  the  city,  and 
likewise  when  shipped  off. 

It  is  even  by  this  channel  that  considerable  quantities  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures,  likewise  the  produce  of  the  Briitish  colo- 
nies, which  pass  through  here  to  the  various  ports  in  the  Baltic.  Re- 
fined sugar  is  sent  in  considerable  quantities  to  Russia  and  other  places, 
principally  from  Hamburg,  where  it  is  manufactured. 

In  1804,  110  ships  belonged  to  this  port^  of  different  sizes,  but  built 
for  navigating  with  ease  from  the  sea  into  the  bason  in  the  city..  These 
vessels  are  principally  employed  in  the  trade  in  the  Baltic ;  many, 
however>^  to  other  parts  of  Europe. 

It  would  almost  be  impossible,  within  any  moderate  compass^  to 
give  an  account  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  place,  or  the  goods 
passing  through  it:  but,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  trkd;e  of  the  city,  the 
following  account  of  the  ship*  Which  arrived  and  sailed  the-  following 
years  will  be  sufiScient 


1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
179^ 
1797 


802 
848 
927 
1109 
981 
990 


Sa'ikd. 
783 

835 

918 

1091 

1011 

98'5 


1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 


AniTad. 

11,94 
1035 
990 
1184 
1188 


Sailed. 
1115 

1007 
1010 
1216 
1209 


The  Ships  which  arrived  in  LubeCj  from  the  27th  of  August  till  the  Tlfh 


From  Amsterdam 
Bayonne    . 
Bourdeaux 
Bergen 
Charlestown 
Copenhagen 
Liverpool  • 


of  September  J  1803. 

1  I       From  London     .     .     ^    .     .  a 

1                         Marseilles l 

1  Naples 1 

2  Newcastle.     ....  2 

2  Ohtenburg     ....  1 
1  Dantzic    .    ....  1 

3  Embilen    ..»*•! 
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From  Hensburg . 
Golhenburg 
Hamburg  . 
.Peterabujg 
Philadelphia 
Reval    .     . 


1^ 

r 

3 
1 

1 
3 


Frdm  Riga  ^  .    .    '.    .     .1  2 

Stettin 3 

Stockholm     .     •    .     .  I 

Teneriff    .    •    ,    .    .  i 

Tonningen     .    .     •     »  l 


It  oilt)&n  happens  that  large  quantities  of  goods  are  sent  from  the 
Baltic  ports  to  Lubec,  by  the  last  ships  in  autumn,  to  wait  the  spring 
market,  as  has  been  before  observed.  It  may  therefore  be  useful  to 
state  in  what  naaoner  they  are  sold  at  Lubec. 

Flax,  hemp,  oodille,,  tallow,  iron,  and  hops,  are  sold  by  the  ship- 
pound  of  2801b. 

Linseed,  tar,  and  whale  oil,  by  the  barrel. 

Maits,  by  the  JOO  pieces. 

Raveuducks  and  flemet,  by  the  piece. 

Coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  pepper,  ginger,  pimento,  wax, 
bristles,  and  tin,  are  sold  by  the  pound  weight. 

Rice,  logwood,  vitriol,  and  starch,  by  the  1001b. 


Monej/j  Exchange^ 

MONET. 

Acconnts  are  kept  here  in  marks  and 
schillings  current;  l6  of  the  latter  make 
one  of  the  former^  and  12  pfennings  make 
one  schilling.  The  agio  varies  from  20  to 
24  per  cent,  betwixt  banco  and  cnrrent. 

They  draw  on  Hamburgh  at  3  days  date, 
in  banco  money,  receiving  from  |  to  4  per 
cent,  agio,  which  is  a  constant  business  this 
way. 

There  is  no  fixed  agio  for  the  sale  or  pur- 
chase of  any  merchandize  as  at  Hamburg, 
from  which  city  they  differ  in  many  of  their 
customs. 

One  rixdollar  has  3  marks,  or  48  schil- 
lings Lubec. 

Specie  rixdollars,  at  3  marks,  6  schillings 
cnrrency,  more  or  less ;  1  and  2  mark  pieces; 


Weights^  and  Measures. 

8,  4,  2,  and  1   schilling  pieces ;   also,  6 
and  3  pfenning  pieces. 

Foreign  coin  that  circulates  here  in  gold 
is  old  French  Louis-d'ors,  or  5-dollar  pieces ; 
Prussian  Frederick's-d^or ;  Saxonian  August* 
d'or,  &c. ;  either  at  13  marc  currency,  more 
or  less,  or  at  5  dollars,  with  16  per  cent, 
discount,  more  or  less,  for  currency. 

Ducats  of  all  kinds,  valued  either  at  7 
marks,  8  schillings,  more  or  less,  each,  or 
reckoned  at  84  mark  light  money,  and  are 
changed  with  a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  more  or 
less>  into  currency.  The  new  Danish  cou- 
rant  ducats,  of  12  nrark  Danish,  go  here  at 
6  mark  Lubec  currency. 

All  kinds  of  whole,  half,  and  quarter  spe- 
cie dollars,  either  at  48,  24,  or  12  schillings 
specie^  .are  changed^  with  a  profit  of  24  per 
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cent,  more  or  less^  into  curreney;  or  are 
given  in  payment^  at  3  marks  12  schillings 
currency,  more  or  less. 

Alberts  dollars  are  taken  at  3  marks  8 
schillings  in  currency,  more  or  less. 

All  Danish  current  coins  pay  for  half 
their  nominal  value  at  Lubec. 

Lubec  draws  on  other  places  in  the  same 
manner  as  Hamburg,  at  2  months. 

VTBIGHTS. 

1  shippound  has  2i  centner,  20  lispound, 
or  280  pounds. 

1  centner  has  8  lispound^  or  1 12  pounds. 

1  lispound  has  l6^  and  sometimes  14lb8. 

A  stone  of  flax  contains  20  pounds. 

A  stone  of  wool  or  feathers,  10  pounds. 

1  pound  has  2  marks,  \6  ounces,  32  loth. 
128  drams,  or  512  pennyweights. 

1  mark  has  eight  ounces,  l6  loths,  64 
drams,  or  256  pennyweights. 

1  ounce  has  2  loth,  8  drams,  32  penny- 
weights. 


1  loth  has  4  drams,  or  16  pennyweights. 
1  dram  has  4  pennyweights. 
104lb.  Lubec  is  equal  to  112 lb.  English.  ' 


89    . 

.    do.    .    .•    .    87— Amsterdam 

32     .• 

.    do.    •     .    .    31 — Bremen. 

82     . 

.    do,     .     .     .    91— Dantzic. 

K)l     .. 

.  .  do,    .,    ...  .400 — Hamburg. 

90    • 

.    do.    .    .    .  101— Revel. 

32     . 

.    do.    .     .     .    37— Riga. 

11     . 

.    do.    .    .    .    13:— Russia.    ' 

MEABVBBa. 

3  English  yards  are  4  Brabant  yards,  and  5 
Brabant  yards  are  equal  to  6  Lubec  ells,  or 
65  Lubec  ells  are  41  yards  English. 
19         do.  16  ells  Brabant. 

85  '      do.  71  ells  Amsterdam. 

37  -       do.  ^  •        30  Flemish  ells  ditto. 
191         do.^         192  ells  Dantzic. 
141  do.  142  ells  Hamburg. 

58         do.  47  Russian  arsheeus. 
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BOOK  IV. 


CHAP.  I.- 

OF  SWEDEN  m  GENERAL. 

Iti  Boundaries  and  Seas. — lis  Mines  of  L^ony  Coppery  Gold^  tSihoety  arnrf 
,  Lead. — Its  Production  m  Tar^  Pitclu,  and  ^mber.  —  Fishery y  Manu^ 
fsH^v^esy  Lekesy  ^nd  Canals^ 

SWEDEN  has  never  been  a  country  very  famous  for  its  commerce^ 
•r  for  ipowei  by  sejt»  It  bm  not^  like  Denmark^  infested  the  coasts  of 
distant  nations,  diough  it  kas  a  great  e&tent  of  coast  and  many  hax**^ 
IkHUB^  hot,  since  the  time  of  Gnstavus  Vasa,  it  has  enjoyc^d  a  consi- 
der»bla  power  by  land^  and  has  hadBeveral  great  princes  t  its  present 
revives  the  valour  ^nd  itenoini  of  his  ancestors. 

In  ttone  <)i  the  nei^bouxin^  countries  are  i^  peo{rfe  so  ftee  as  i€L 
t^  $\^i$h  domifiions^  and.  eoou^qjiiently,  individtiai  ease  and  com* 
fioart  ^koengst  the  lower .  clasaes  is  greasier  tbaii*  in  IKassia  ot  Polaikl;: 
b«it9  in  :prio^)ortiQn  as  the  expenses  necessary  to  carry  o&  wtar  aiid^' 
main  tain  armies  have  incsea»d»  iSweden,  as  >weU  as  Deimarlc>  of 
ir(hich  tke  eitent  and  popuhition  do  not  admit  p£  large  TCrvemMS,  have 
s«iAk  ia  {lolilikral  importoncei. 

^  SiAr^den  P]x>per  is  bo^Tided  an  the  notth  by  Norwegiani  Jjapland;' 
0n  the  east  by  Russia;  on  the  south  by  the  Baltic  Sea  atul  the  6ulf 
of  Fiidaskl;  amid  on  the  west  ]»y  ibit  Catttgate^  ^Scag^^raok,  :aad 
Norway.  The  Isle  of  Rugen  is  included  in  Swedish  Pomerania, 
vrliicifk  iB  bonndtd  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  M^cldenburg,  and  Prussian 
Pomerania, 
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There  are  no  great  rivers  in  Sweden  of  any  note,  except  the  Gotha; 
but  it  abounds  with  lakes,  the  most  considerable  of  which  will  be  no- 
ticed in  describing  the  interior  navigation  of  the  kingdom. 

We  shall  have  reason  to  observe  the  unfortunate  consequences  that 
arise  to  a  nation,  in  modem  times,  when. its  revenues  are  too  small, 
and  subject  it  to  foreign  influence,  w^hile  the  sovereign  is  unable,  on  that 
rfcCount,  to  give  that  protection  and  ^nceuragement  to  manufactures 
and  commerce,  without  which  they  do  not  succeed  in  a  country  that 
happens  to  be  behind  hand  with  others.  There  are  some  important 
observations  to  be  made  on  this  point,  and  there  is  no  place  more 
proper  to  introduce  them  ^ajn  lA  speaking  of  Sweden. 

When  a  country  happens  to  be  the  first  in  manufactures  or  com- 
merce, the  gain  resulting  from  their  efforts  is  so  great  that  ifterely  to 
begin  is  all  that  is  wanted ;  but,  when  others  have  got  before  them, 
the  gain  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  competition  difficult;  and  there 
are  various  enterprises  which  cannot  be  followed  with  success  by  in- 
dividuals* 

Jn  fine  climates,  and  where  the  country  is  fertile,  where  nature 
doea  much*  and:  man  has  little  to  do,  nothing  but  a  bad  government, 
corrupted  manners,  and  absolute  indolence,  can  prevent  a  people 
^om  becoming  affluent;  but,  in  a  country  like  Sweden,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  dig  mines,  and  to  overcome  the  sterility  of  nature,  even 
in  the  common  operations  of  agriculture,  it  is  impossible  to  live 
without  industry^,  or  tq  be  able  to  procure  affluence  for  which  it  is 
necessary ;  — in  the  firsi^Jtistance,  to!  sink  money  in  undertakings 
that  require  a  great  outlay  before  there  is  any  return,  —  as  is  the  case 
\^here  mines  or.  woods  constitute  the  chief  produce  of  a  country,* 

Individuals, who  are  poor  can  do  nothing,  and  those  who  are  rich 
are  few,  and,  if  they  are  prudent,  will  not  risfk  what  they  have  on 
enterprises  that  may  reduce  them  ti>  beggary,  and  when  tliere  is  so 
little  resoutce*  . 

Un4*  «uch  circumstances,  iKiless  the  country  itself  interferes,  that 

*  Althpogh  wopds  grow  lyp  without  care,  jrct  the  immeoi^  time  necessary  for  a  retium 
makes  raising  timber  one  of  the  least  profitable  employments  of  capitaL 
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is  to  say,  unless  the  governmept  lays  some  additiohal  burthen  ;on  the 
whole,  to  encourage  certain  branches  of  trade,  it  must  absolutely 
languish. 

Produce  Manufactures^  Sf^c.  Imports^  and  Exports^  Cajiahy  ^c. 

.  The  produce  of  Sweden  generally,*  for  exportation,  consists  of  iron,  ^ 
wood,  tar,  pitch,  and  a  little  copper.  Its  produce  in  other,  articles  is 
scarcely  suflSicient  for  its  own  consumption,  ITie  principal  source  of 
the  wealth  of  Sweden  is  its  mines,  of  which  there  are  a  great  variety, 
pi  gold,  silver,  and  copper;,  but  the  iroa  is, of  ajl  othecs  by,  far  the 
greatest,  * 

We  have  already  described  the  rapul  pr9gre^  made  in  the  establisli- 
ment  of  iron  fbunderies  in  Russia,  which  country  used  to  have  her  iron 
^om  Sweden;  and  at  a  time  the  Russian  mines  were  fast  rivaling; those 
of  Sweden,  we  find  by  a  manuscript  register  taken  of  all  the  mines 
by  the  government,  in  1748,  that,  in  the  latter  kingdom,  there  were 
no  less  than  four  hundred  and  ninety-six.  founderies,  with  five  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  large  Jbammers,  nine  hundred  and  seventy-^ne  smaller 
ones,  for  making  bar  iron,  and  other  maimj^ptures  of  iron,  which 
produced,  in  that  year,  304,415  shippound,  or  40,588  tons  English. 
The  present  produce  of  all  the  Swedish  iron  mines  is  about  400,000  ^ 
shippounds,  or  about  53,330  English  tons;  and  this  increase,  notwith- 
standing the  great  quantity  made  in  Russia,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
superior  quality  of  the  Swedish,  which  is  esteemed  all  over  the  world; 
as  well  as  to  their  making  difierent  sized  bars,  square  and  flat,  which 
are  more  easily  converted  into  the  general  uses  they  are  requirecl, 
than  that  which  is  shipped  from  Russia.  Great  Britain  takes  about  < 
half,  or  rather  more,  of  the  whole  quantity  which  Sweden  exports.. 

The  Swedish  government  established  an  office,  in  1740,  ta  promote 
the  production  of  iron,  by  lending,  money  on  the  ore,  even  at  so  low  a  rate 
as  four  per  cent.  A  colrrect  register  was  then  made  of  the  mines,  which. 
is  still  continued.  The  latest  statem^t  of  them  is  a  manuscript  ac^ 
count,  which  the  author  saw  in  the  end  of  the  year  1804.  Their 
fbunderies  are  now  above  five  hundred  :  each  foundery  has  its  particu* 
lar  mark  stamped  on  the  bars  of  iron  it  produces^  which  is  likewise 
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correctlj  copied  into  the  manuscript';  likewise  the  name  of  Ae  place 
where  the  establishment  is  situated  ;  the  names  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  work;  the  commissioner  or  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  iron;  the  as* 
sortnjent  each  makes,  and  to  what  country  it  is  generally  shipped; 
the  quantity  annually  made  by  each  work ;  the  quantity  which  each 
work  delivers  to  the  government,  (which  is  about  one  per  cent  on  the 
quantity  of  the  iron  produced);  the  estimation  of  the  quality  of  the 
iron  of  each  woric,  which  is  variable ;  the  place  and  province  in  which 
the  works  are  situated ;  the  place  from  whence  the  iron  is  generally 
shipped;  and  how  many  hammers  each  work  has;  all  which  are  rcgu^ 
larly  and  alphabetically  described  and  arranged. 

Each  furnace,  upon  the  average,  makes  but  about  eighty^  ton  of 
iron  in  the  year,  with  one  large  hammer,  and  two  smaller  ones.  There 
are  some  small  works,  or  little  forges  and  smithies,  however,  which 
make  only  from  ten  to  thirty  tons  the  year ;  others  from  one  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  tons.  But  the  mine  of  Dannemvra,  which  was 
established  in  15279  produces  from  thirteen  to  twenty  thousand  tons 
aimuaHy,  it  has  the  richest  ore,  and  its  iron  is  of  a  superior  quatitj; 
and  preferred  amongst  the  steel  manufacturers  in  England. 

Of  the  next  importance  to  Sweden,  after  the  iron,  are  the  copper 
mines,  which  have  undergone  a  variety  of  changes  in  their  produce, 
and  that  chiefly  in  the  principal  one  of  Fahlun;  the  richness  of  die 
ore,  in  that  mine,  has  considerably  fallen  off;  in  1650  its  produce  was 
40,321  shippounds,  or  near  SOOO  tons ;  in  1690  it  fell  to  10,000  -ship- 
pounds;  in  1751  it  was  only  4,9S8  shippounds;  but,  since  that  period, 
it  has  improved  a  little,  and  its  annual  produce  at  present  is  betwixt 
6  and  7>000  shippounds.  Otevidberg,  a  copper  mine,  has  lately  been 
re-opened,  and  others  worked,  so  that  the  whole  aggregate  quantity 
of  copper  produced  in  Sweden,  at  the  present  time,  is  estimated 
At  about  10,000  shippounds,  or  near  about  1,400  tons. 

In  the  year  1736,  a  gold-mine  was  discovered  at  -flEdelfors,  in  Smo- 
land;  but  its  annual  produce  not  exceeding  from  five  hundred  to  six 
hundred  ducats,  it  has  of  late  years  been  entirely  abandoned. 

1^  silver  mme  of  Salberg,  in  Westmanland,  is  the  most  ancient  and 
the  richest  of  all,  having  continued  upwards  of  three  hundred  years. 
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In  the  fourteenth  century  it  in  reported  to  Ijaya  proilu<S«ii  neariyi24,Cl09 
markft  per  annum,  or,  according  to  otbe^s^  about  18»0Q0,  wheQ  silver 
was  three  tim^  the  value  that  it  is  now;  but,  in  latter  years,  thequani^ 
tity  is  considerably  diminished ;  so  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ie^ 
^Q&tury,  tlie  produce  amounted  only  to  from  1601}  to  1900  markg; 
The  lead-mines  averaged,  in  the  year  1751,  forty-four  sljippoifnds^ 
and  one  half;  and  from  1763  to  1770,  only  nine*  In  consequence 
of  the  great  filing  off  of  the  produce,  the  lead  mine  tn  Finland  was 
at  last  entirely  abandoned,  and  lead  is  now  one  of  thi  import?  from 
England  into  Sweden. 

The  next  article  of  the  produce  of  Swe^^  fiwr  refmiatian^  is  tar, 
from  whence  all  Europe  was  formerly  supplied  for  a  f;tinMdcH*able  timet 
and  bad  it  not  beea  for  the  spirit  of  imiBopoly  m  Swedaii  arisiQg 
from  the  idea  then  entertained,  that  it  eould  aoi  be  had  ^bewiiere^ 
thii^  branch  of  their. trade  might  have  been  preserv«d  exclusively  to 
tbem  to  this  d^y,  instead  of  Russia  participating  in  tt,  and  Great 
Britam  being  driven  to  her  colonies,  t^  manu&cture  atid"  procure  it 
from  t^nce  in  ;suah  quatititiei  as  even  to  supply  other  nations  at  a 
cheaper  rate;  but  the  Swedish  tar  is  certainly  of  a  superior  quality 
to  any  oOmt. 

The  tar  exported  from  Sweden  is  principally  produced  on  the  east, 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia;  the  west  side  produces  some.  There 
are  only  four  principal  places  in  the  gulf  from  whence  considerable 
quantities  are  sent  to  tiie  staple  poirts  for  expectation,  and  those  which 
ehiefly  collect  and  setKl  pff  the  taif  are,  Wasa»  vhich  produces  about 
10,000  barrels,  besides  pitch  and  deaJs ;  Jftcobstaat^  £0,000 ;  Oamht 
Carleby,  30,000;  Brahestadt  from  8  to  10,000;  Uleaborg  from  50  to 
60,000 ;  Sweden  producing  for  her  own  consumption  and  exporta* 
tion  from  100  to  130,000  barrels  of  tar;  besides  pitch. 

The  tar  from  Calnwr  and  Westervik  is  in  very  mudl  quantities,  and 
inferior  to  the  tar  of  the  Finnish  ports.  Archangel  is  the  ofily  Russian 
port  from  which  tar  is  exported  to  England.  Swedish  tar  and  crown 
pitch  is  higher  in  price  than  any  other;  as  the  pitch,  which  is  smit 
from  Russia  and  America  to  England  is  inferior  to  the  Swedish. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  timb^  is  now  shipped  6'om  Swe4*n,  ^^ 
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chiefly  to  Great  Britain ;  the  prohibition  to  the  exportation  of  that 
article,  from  Russia,  threw  a  share  of  this  branch  to  Sweden  as^  well  as 
to  Denmark.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia  produces  the  most  considerable 
quantity ;  but  the  ports  therein  not  being  staple  towns  (the  distinction 
will  shortly  be  described),  the  principal  exportati  on,  it  will  be  observed, 
js  by  the  ports  of  Stockholm,  Gottenburg,  Gede,  and«Abo. 
•  In  general,  the  produce  of  a  country  which  furnishes  the  inhabitants 
with  food  is  first  described  ;  but  the  natural  situation  of  Sweden  re- 
verses that  system,  and  therefore  we  have  rather  described  the  means 
which  enable  them  to  purchase  food,  (their  mines).  The  climate  of 
Sweden  b  unfavourable  .for  the  production  of  grain :  it  is  very  com* 
pion,  that  in  ten  ^ears  there  are  only  two,  and  at  the  most  but  three 
ripe  crops.  In  the  same  period  there  are  but  four  or  five  crops  mid- 
dling, and  the  remainder  wholly  bad.  Sweden  reaps  only  two-thirds 
of  what  is  necessary  for  the  inland  consumption.  The  deficiency  is 
imported  from  the  Baltic  ports.  The  com  brandy,  of  which  the 
Swedes  are  very  fond,  consume?  a  large  quantity  of  grain.  It  is  said> 
that,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  Swedish  poor  in  some  provinces  in  the 
interior,  distant  from  the  sea  coast,  make  a  compositidn  of  bark,  on 
roots,  with  course  meal,  to  preserve  existence  by  this  misicrable  food.; 
yet  Sweden  annually  imports  grain  from' the  perte'  of  the  Baltic  :  a  sti* 
.pulation  existed  betwixt  Russia  and  Sweden,  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  grain  should  always  he  allowed  to  be  exported  from.  Riga.  Swedish. 
Potaerania  principally  produces  wheat ;  but  as  rye  is  the  grain  chiefly 
used  for  food  in  Sweden,  she  goes  to  other  potts,  whilst  Swedish  Po-. 
merania  exports  her  produce  to  foreiguCTs. 

The  following  is  the  State  of  the  Grain  imported  and  exported  into  and 

from  Sweden  in  1802. 


Pease     .  . 

Wheat   .  . 
Wheat  flour 

Oats  .    ,  . 

Barley    .  . 

Malt  .    .  , 

Rye  .    .  , 

Rye  meal  . 


IMPORTBD. 

.  Tuns  or  barrels 


Lislb. 
Barrels 


Luab. 


106121 

1774li 
18dli 
6502} 
71805 

577181 
175737i 

244582 
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Wheat  . 
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14 

10 

85| 

677 

17940 
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^  The  Swedish  herring  fishery  is  chiefly  at  Marstrand  Skiaren  (the 
Shoals  of  Ma^trand),  where  herrings  were  eaughfc  not^^only  by  the^ 
Swedes,  but  ajisp  by  the  Dutch  and  Scotch,  till  the  year  l679r.when 
the  ^fishery  ceased ;  but  it  was  renewed  in  the  year  1 753 v  and  at  present 
is  carried  on  with  such  success,  that  300,000  barrels  of  henings,  and  ^ 
20000  barrels  of  their  oil,  are  frequently  produced  in  the  season,  but 
the  fish  arc  wot  all  cured, 

In  the  year  1803,  the  custom  paid  in  Sweden  was  only  on  1764 
acuras,  or  barrels,  of  train  oil ;  2637,  barrels  of  smoaked  or  red  herrings^ 
and  203209  barrels  of  salted  herrings. 

.  Though  there  ajre  a  few  manufactories  of  paper^  soap,  glass,  sugar 
refineries,  &c*  &c,  in  Sweden,  yet  none  of  them  are  carried  to  great 
perfection  j  »o  that  the  imports  of  Sweden  consist  in  those  manufac^ 
tured  goods  which  nations,  whose  capital  is  more  abundant,  and  the 
arts  fisurther  advanced,  produce,  and  its  exports*  consist  of  its  natural 
produce,  chiefly  iron,  timber,  copper,  tar,  and  pitch. 

The  w^rs  in  which  Sweden' has  so  frequently  been  engaged,  and  the 
slender  revenues  of  the  crown  have  prevented  that  encouragement 
from  being  effectually  given,  to  which  their  monarchs  have  been  in- 
clined, such  as  have  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects  in  Russia  and 
Prussia.  So  that,  though  many  circumstances  combine  that  admit  of 
Sweden  being  a  more  wealthy  country  than  it  is,  she  makes  little  pro- 
gress, and  does  not  keep  pace  with  tlie  other  nations  of  the  north* 

The  ^eat  diflSiculty  with  which  the  Swedish  monarchs  obtain  sup- 
plies at  home,  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  commercial  prps- 
perity,  it  occasions  foreign  influences  to  prevail  in  many  cases,  and  in 
all  of  them  prevents  the  country  from  maintaining  its  due  rank,  or  giv- 
ing that  encouragement  and  protection  to  trade,  which,  in  a  country 
less  advanced  than  others,  is  necessary.  Though  politics  are  foreign 
to  the  object  of  this  work,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  point  out,  to 
Sweden,  the  effects  produced  by  similar  causes  on  her  near  neighbour, 
Poland;  for  we  must  not  attribute  the  partition  of  that  country  entirely 
to  the  ambition  of  those  who  divided  it.  The  internal  weakness  of 
Polandy  once  a  powerful  state,  and  at  least  equal,  two  centuries  agOj 
to  either  Gennany  or  Russia,  and  far  superior  to  Prussia,  invited  those 
powers  to  subdue  and  take  possession  of  it. 
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Die  system  of  the  ptvseni  tiue«  amdogftt  nations  tliai  aim  at  enjoying 
66inmerdal  wtaUh,  is  t6  labour  actively,  and  encourage  enterprise^ 
And  i\ot  to  fee  t66  |)enuiridu8  with  iregard  to  the  state ;  fdr  wlwat  they  gire 
in  taxes  tathts  baek  with  double  advantage :  this  has  been  SAt  in  all 
tountries  that  haf  e  gtowta  rich  by  cottimerce ;  it  was  a  beneficial  ope- 
ration in  former  l^es,  but  now  it  is  become  a  necessary  one. 

The  Baltic  Sea  has  a  circuitous  and  narrow  conununication  with  the 
Korth  Sea,  improperly  so  called,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  main  ocean, 
nnconfined  by  land. '  Hiat  communication  is  blocked  up  by  islands, 
on  one  of  which  (Zealand)  stands  the  capital  of  Denmark.  "Hiere  are 
indeed  three  passages  into  the  Baltic  by  the  S<mnd,  the  Great  and  the 
Little  Belt ;  but  they  are  under  the  command  of  the  Danes,  and,  in 
former  times,  great  contests  have  been  occasioned  by  that  circumstance* 

tliose  contests  havte  at  last  been  terminated,  and  all  differences  ad- 
justed by  paying  a  toll  ion  passing  the  Sound,  in  which,  however,  att 
nations  are  not  equally  treated,  as  will  be  seen  in  its.  proper  place ; 
those  who  pay  the  lowest  duty  taking  the  name  of  fetootred  nations, 
a  title,  which  whether,  right  or  wrong,  implies  that  Denmark  is  master 
ol*  that  navigation. 

To  facilitate  the  communication  between  the  North  Sea  and  the 
^a)tic,  in  case  the  navigation  of  the  Sound  shottM  be  ihtemipted,  it  has 
long  been  proposed  in  Sweden,  to  make  canals  across  ilhe  territories 
that  fbrm  the  winding  and  crooked  entrance  which  nature  has  made  to 
the  Sound. 

The  Swedish  canal  has  long  been  projected,  the  surveys  have-  been 
inade,  and  navigable  cuts  in  part  cUbcted  on  the  east  and  west  parts 
of  the  country,  that  will  facilitate  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  :  a  de- 
scription will  be  given  in  its  proper  place,,  of  a  similar  view  effected 
by  th«  Danish  Canal,  which  has  now  been  open  near  twenty  years,  to 
the  great  -advantage  of  the  commerce  of  the  North. 

In  the  first  place,  we  wfll  begin  with  the  inland  navigation  of 
Sweden  by  the  SttiSerasholm  Canal,  which  joins  the  liakeSodra  Barken, 
on  the  confines  of  Dalecai^ia  to  the  Lake  Freden,  and  thence 
communicates  with  the  M^lar,  thus  establbhing  -an  inland  navigation 
Irom  Dalecarlia  to  Stockholm,  which  is '  (rf  great  ^portancc,  serving- 
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to  convey  the  copper,  inJn,  deals,  and  other  articles,  from  that  quar-^ 

ter-and  parts  adjacent  to  Stockholm.     On  the  whole  length  of  this 

canal,  there  are  no  less  than   25  sluices,  each  100  feet  long  and  22 

broad.    This  canal  has  been  completed  at  a  very  great  expense,  by 

overcoming  obstacles  apparently  insurmountable. 

'  In  the  next  plaoe^  from  Stockhc^m^  there  is  a  direct  communication 

with  the  Lake  Hielmar,  for  vessels  drawing  about  eight  feet  water,  by 

means  of  the  Bpacious  Canal  of  Arboga,  which  unites  the  Lakes  Mae- 

ler  and  Hielmar;    this  gives  an  ■UHiaterrapted   navigation  over  the 

Hielm^ir  Lake  to  Orebto^  at  tbe-westem  cdtnemity,.  where  the  Swar- 

tan  falls  into  it.     This  finishes  the  nearest  internal  navigation  from  the 

East,  at  present,  approaching  to  the  Wener  Lake,  to  communicate 

from  thence  with  the  North  Sea,  by  means  of  the  Trollhatte  CanaL 

At  this  period,  however,  a  navigable  communication  is  making,  or 
completed,  from  Norrkbping,  upon  a  broad  scale,  to  the  Wetter  Lake, 
as  it  has  been  found  perfectly  impracticable  to  join  it  with  that  of  the 
Hielmar. 

On  the  west  side  of  Sweden,  the  most  important  of  all  is  the  Canal  of 
TroHhattey  formed  with  a  view  of  making  a  communication  between 
the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  German  Ocean  by  an  inland  navigation,  through 
Sweden.  The  navigation  of  the  Gotha  is  interrupted  by' a  number  of 
falls  and  islands;  and,  at  a  small  distance  down  that  river,  by  one 
considerable  fall,  called  Flottberg  s  Fall.  Various  schemes  Were  pro- 
posed under  different  monarchs  for  the  removal  of  these  obstructions, 
and  rendering  the  cataracts  navigable  from  Gothenburg,  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Lakes  Wener,  the  Wetter,  and  the  town  of  Norrkciping, 
suited  for  vessels  of  a  tolerable  burden;  and,  latterly,  chiefly  promoted 
by  Sir  W.  Chalmers  and  a  Mr,  Peter  Bagge.  A  new  plan  was  adopted 
by  them,  in  1793,  for  leaving  the  river  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  forming 
a  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  upon  its  banks,  and  by  that  means 
avoiding  the  cataracts  altogether.  From  the  uppermost  fall  to  that  of -^ 
Flottberg's  the  height  is  112  feet,  which  the  vessels  have  to  descend 
by  means  of  eight  sluices,  each  upwards  of  13  feet  in  height,  five  are 
constructed  close  together,  and  three  a  little  lower.  'I'he  length  of  the 
sluices  are  120,  and  the  breadth  22  feet,  so  that  they  admit  vessels 
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carrying  150  tons  ami  upwards.  'Hie  greatest  depth  of  the  canal, 
where  it  has  been  cut  tiirough  a  rock  of  considerable  height,  is  72  feet, 
and  its  depth  of  water  10  feet,  the  greatest  depth  necessary,  there 
being  several  parts  in  the  river,  between  Gothenburg  and  Trollh'atte, 
where  the  water  does  not  exceed  that  depth. 

A  subscription  was  opened ;  and,  within  the  shc^rt  space  of  fifteea 
days,  there  was  subscribed. 

At  Stockholm 346400  rixdoUars. 

Gothenburg 325000 

Christinehamn  •  -  •  •    93800 


765200 


A  com'J>any  was  instantly  formed,  to  whom  the  government  granted 
great  privileges  ;  all  the  crown-lands  near  Trollh'atte  were,  on  certain 
conditions,  assigned  to  the  company  for  ever,  without  their  paying 
any  rent  for  them  during  the  time  the  works  were  constructing,  and 
for  five-and-twenty  years  after  their  being  made  complete :  after  the 
Expiration  of  that  time,  they  were  to  pay  500  dollars  per  annum  for 
the  space  of  fifteen  years;  1500  for  the  following  20  years;  and,  finally, 
^000  rixdollars  per  annum. 

From  1000  to  1200  soldiers  were  employed  on  the  works ;.  the  ne- 
cessary oak  timber  was  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  royal  forests  free, 
from  expense;  and  800  quintals  (cwts^  of  gunpowder  were  issued 
gratuitously  from  the  royal  magazines.  The  navigatioaupon  the  Wen- 
ner*lake  was  declared  free  and  open  to-  every  Swedish  subjects  On 
'  the  other  hand,  the  company  was  bound  to  complete  the  canal  within 
four,  OK,  at  the;  utmost,  within  six  years,  and  ta  keep  it,  as  well  as  tha 
river,  in  a  proper  state  for  navigation. 

.  So  great  was- the  zeal  shewain  this  undertaking,  that,  on  the  14th  of 
August,  1800,  the  first  vessels  pawed  and  repassed  the  canaLand  its 
sluices,  in  the  presence  of  crowds  of  astonished  spectators,  surprised 
to  see  an  undertaking  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time,  that  had  in 
vain  been  attempted  during  two  centuries. 

TUq  canal  had  been  navigable  about  a. year,  when  their  majesties. 
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the  Iving  and  queen  of  Sweden,  (the  21st  September,  180J,)  w(?re  pleaded 
to  pass  the  canal  and  the  sluices,  which  then  received  the  following 
names : 

The  upper  sluice,  No.  8,  being  first  passed,  was  called,  after  the 
present  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  No.  7?  after  the  queen,  Frederica 
Dorothea  WUhelmina;  No.  6,  after  the  queen-dowager,  Sophia  Magda- 
Tina;  No.  5,  after  the  prince  royal,  Gustavus;  No.  4,  Carl.  Duke  of 
Sudermania;  No.  5^  Chalmers  andBagge;  No..  2>  Trollhatte  Directors; 
No.  1,  NordvalL 

The  expense  of  making  this  canal  was  only  358988  rixdollars..  At 
certain  distances  it  is  widened .  to  afford  room  for  vessels  approach- 
ing each  other  in  opposite  directions  to  pass,  (the  general  width  of  the 
canal  not  being  sufficient);  and  on  the  left  side  is  a  dock,  where  ves- 
6els  can  repair  the  damages,  they  may  sustain  in  their  progress.  The 
navigation  of  the  Gotha  is  again  interrupted  by  two  falls  below,  but 
this  is  remedied  by  the  means  of  sluices.  From  the  completion  of  this 
undertaking  at  Olidan  (where  the  tolls  are  paid^  the  number  of  vessels 
-and  merchandize  which  have  passed  the  Trollhiitte  canal  and  thp 
sluices,  since  August  14,  1800,  when  the  passage  was^rst  opened,  ap- 
pear to  be  with  the  toll  duties  as  under. 


Yean. 

Vendi. 

Iron. 

Iron 
Plates, 

Planks 

of 
different 

Cements 
and 

Salt. 

Com. 

Alum. 

^ 

^ 

Annual 
M mount  of 

&c. 

lengths. 

Limek 

& 

1. 

en 

1' 

the  Tolls. 

Shlb. 

Chests. 

Dozens. 

Barrels. 

Bar. 

Bar. 

Bar. 

Bv. 

Bar. 

Cords 

RixdoUar 
specie.  , 

1800  : 

4  J  mo.   ■ 

419 

36738 

1785 

10528 

628 

551 

1043 

1222 

216 

487 

9> 

0704 

1801 

1S80 

79131 

5395 

29090 

2667 

8365 

4642 

5587 

203 

432 

3004 

23SfiO 

1802' 

1380 

79743 

6581 

28556 

1243 

7936 

6258 

4082 

42 

2389 

3582 

23761 

180S 

UQi 

93166 

7299     30686 

5498 

5498 

4310 

3647 

178 

928 

2317 

25931 

,_    _    .. 

1         1 

. 

When  twelve  years  have  eilapsed,  there  will  be  a  reduction  on  several 
articles  in  the  toll-duties,  if  the  revenues  i^ould  increase  to  make  the 
dividend  exceed  10  per  cent,  annually ;  the  toll  will  then  be  diminished 
accordingly. 
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The  principal  revenues  are  obtained  by  the  produce  sent  from 
Wermeland  to  Gothenburg,  and  from  thence  most  part  is  exported. 
-     The  iron-transport  amounts  to  nearly  100000  shippounds  yearly. 

As  there  is  so  fine  a  navigable  communication,  by  means  of  the 
Trollhatte  canal,  from  Gothenburg  to  the  Wener,  the  communication 
might  be  continued  by  making  a  cut  between  the  Wener  and  the 
Wetter,  or  the  Hielmar  lakes,  from  the  latter  of  which  the  navigation  is 
uninterrupted  to  Stockholm,  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Arboga,  across 
the  Malar.  A  survey  has  been  made  to  join  the  Wetter  with  the 
Wener,  by  means  of  the  Skagem  and  Unden  lakes ;  this  last  is  S9S 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  North  Sea. 

The  comnmnication  between  Orebro  and  the  Wener  lake  might  be 
practicable  from  Orebro,  on  the  Hielmar  lake,  along  the  river  Svar- 
tin,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  lake  Teen,  220  feet  above  the  level  o^ 
tht;  sea.  This  lake  communicates  with  the  Skagernhulz  lake,  which  is 
252  feet  7  inches,  above  the  level  of  the  sea  likewise.  Thus  the  matter 
rests  here,  to  join  this  lake  with  the  Skagem,  which  is  232  feet  above 
the  North  Sea  level.  The  Skagem  joins  the  Wener  lake  by  the  GulK 
spang's  Alf,  a  considerable  river  with  a  strong  current ;  the  Wener 
lake  is  147  feet  7  inches  above  the  level  of  the  North  Sea. 

Another  survey  has  been  made  to  join,  the  Wener  and  the  Wetter 
lakes,  and  to  complete  the  navigation  on  the  scale  that  is  already 
begun  and  finished  on  both  sides.  No  apparent  difficulties  should  deter 
the  execution  of  a  work  of  such  national  utility. 

It  certainly  would  be  of  the  greatest  national  benefit  to  Sweden  to 
complete  the  junction  between  the  eastern  and  western  canals,  which 
are  already  formed  to  unite  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  through  tlie 
centre  of  Sweden  ;  exclusive  of  extending  the  internal  commerce  and 
improvement  of  the  country,  it  would  lay  the  foimdation  of  indepen- 
dence in  passing  the  Sound,  in  case  it  should  be  interrupted,  not  only 
to  Sweden,  but  to  other  European  powers.  We  have,  so  late  as  1801, 
seen  the  attempt  which  was  made  to  obstruct  that  navigation ;  and, 
Sweden  will  find  it  her  interest  to  keep  detached  from  similar  confe- 
deracies in  future.  Should  the  Sound  be  obstructed,  the  navigation 
through  Sweden  would,  by  a  moderate  transit-duty,  produce  a  consi- 
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derable  revenue,  and  diffuse  a  general  spirit  of  industry  into  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

From  the  repeated  efforts  which  have  been  uniformly  made  by  the 

former  monarchs  of  Sweden,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  even  for  the  benefit  of 

his  own  subjects,  the  present  king  will  not  delay  effecting  so  important 

an  object.     It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  other  advantages  might  be 

derived  to  tliat  kingdom  at  large ;  at  any  event,  if  not  a  participation, 

an  exemption  from  the  tolls  at  the  Sound,  for  passing  her  own  coast, 

might  be  one.     Sweden  should  follow  the  policy  of  Denmark,  which 

country  has,  in  case  of  war  betwixt  them,  secured  an  avenue  by  the 

Holstein  canal.    And,  in  case  by  any  casualty ,^  or  events  at  present  not 

foreseen,  a  stop  should  arise  to  the  navigation  by  the  Sound  and  the 

Belts,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  intercourse  of  the  north-west  of  Germany, 

betwixt  (he  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  then  Sweden,  by  the  inland 

navigation,  would  enjoy  the  whole  collective  commerce. 

.    Such  notions  may,  even  in  the  present  aera  of  wonderful  events,  be 

deemed  wild  arid  speculative;  bat  when  we  consider  what  has  so  lately 

occurred  in  that  quarter,  and  its  present  position,  as  well  a^  that  of 

£iirope  in  general,  such  a  circumstance  would  scarcely  add  to  the 

nurprise  occasioned  by  strange  events  in  these  times,  for  ^e  mind  in. 

general  appears  prepared  for  great  and  unaccountable  occurrences.^ 
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CHAP.  II. 

•  i 

OX  the  Diitinction  betwixt  the  old  and  the  new  Staple  Towns  of  Sweden^ 
each  specified. — Of  Stockholm. — Its  Localities. — Its  Manufactures. — 
Its  Exchange.  —  Exports  in  1803  and  1804f.— Prof orma  Invoices.-- 
The  Moneys^  Weights^  and  Measures.  — Gothenburg. — Its  Trade.—- 
Exports. — Fiflhery. — Greenland  Company. — Station  for  British  Pack* 
ets.  —  Gefie. — Its  Trade  and  Exports. ---The  same  of  Abo. — Swedish 
Pomerania. — Stralsundj  a  newly  made  free  Port. — Packets  betwixt 
thence  and  Ystadt. — Grypswald. — Wolgast. — Barth. — Isle  of  Rugcn. 
^—Agg9)egate  Shipping  of  Sweden. 

IN  Sweden,  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  towns,  with  respect  to  trade; 
they  are  divided  into  staple  towns  and  land  towns,  {the  latter  com- 
prising also  those  sea-port  towns  excluded  from  1  he  staple  right.)  The 
•  staple-towns  have  the  exolui^ive  privilege  of  foreign  conrnierce,  (that 
is,  exports  and  imports) ;  while  the  land  towns,  as  they  are  called  by 
way  .of  distinction,  are  limited  to  the  coasting  trade** 

The  old  staple-towns  of  Sweden  jare  twenty-four  in  number,  viz. 
Stockholm,  Gothenburg,  Gefle,  Abo,  Calmar,Wisby,  Malmo,Uddevalla, 
Marstrand,  Helmstad,  Landscrona,  Helsenberg,  Wardbei^,  Carl- 
«hamm,  Osthammar,  Helsingfors,  Ystadt,  Stromstad,  Jonkoping,  So- 
derkoping,  Norrkoping,  Nj^koping,  Westerwick  and  Carlscrona,  The 
new  staple  towns  are,  Ule'aborg,  Gamla  Carleby,  Kasko  in  Finland, 
Wasa,  Louisa,  Hernosand,  Eredericksham,  &c*  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  old  staple-towns,  the  division  of  the 
^  trade  of  the  kingdom  is  very  unequally  divided  amongst  them;  Stock- 
holm is  computed  to  have  five-twelfths,  Gothenburg  four-twelfths,  and 
all  the  others  together  only  three-twelfths, 

*  Swedish  Pomerania,  laying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Baltic^  will  he  considered  distinctly, 
immediately  after  the  ports  of  which  wt  are  treating 
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STOCKHOLM. 

This  city  is  built  upon  several  islands  and  two  peninsulas,  betwixt 
the  Maeler  Lake  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  properly  here  fonns  the 
harbour  in  a  bay.  The  largest  ships,  in  point  of  depth  of  water,  can 
come  along  side  the  quays,  which  are  very  commodious^  with  spacious 
warehouses  and  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  trade: 

The  entrance  into  the  harbour  from  the  Baltic  is  difficult  for  ship- 
pings from  the  rows  of  rocks  and  tjie  numerous  rocky  islands  before  it, 
which  are  called  the  Upland  Sliallows ;  between  these  are  four  pas- 
sages, two  of  which  are  only  for  large  ships.  Hence  pilots  are  indis* 
pensable ;  and  ships  sailing  to  Stockholm,  are  compelled  to  take  the 
first  pilot  on  board,  six  leagues  and  a  half  from  Daleron :  Here  they 
receive  a  second  pitot,  who  conducts  the  ship  to  Stockholm,  which  is 
eleven  leagues  and  a  half  distant  from  Daleron.  At  Sandhamn,  a 
small  island^  not  far  from  Stockholm,  all!  vessels  passing  to  and  from 
that  city  are  surveyed. 

Stockholm  being  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and' also  the  first  staple 
town  in  Sweden,  has  unlimited  privilege  to  trade  to  foreign  parts  and 
with  the  interior.    In  the  inland  trade  it  is  particularly  favoured  by  the* 
num£rous  lakes  in  the  country^  connected  by  canals  as  has  already  beem 
stated.     Exclusive  of  these  advantages,  and  being  posessed  of  nearly 
one-half  of  the  trade  <>f  Sweden,,  its  importance  is  increased  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  the  central. point  of  all  the  different  commercial 
establishments,  such  as  the  GoUege  of  Trade,  College  Commercial, 
Bank,  &c.  &c.  and,  should  ever  the  long  projected  inland  navigation- 
between  Stockholm  and»Gothenbui^  be  brought  to  an  issue,  it  would, 
be  rendered  of  still  more  importance. 

With  respect  to  manufactures,  this  city  is  the  fii-st  in  Sweden  ;  the 
principal  articles  are  cloth,  woollen  stuflFs,  as  camblets,  shalloons,  &c. 
ribands^  stockings,  and- handkerchiefs  of  silk  (but  not  very  numerous), 
silk  and  cotton  goods ;  more  important  are  leather  and  sail  cloth,  some 
few  cottons;  but  their  tobacco  manufacture  and- sugar  refineries  are 
numerous  and.considei'able,  fur  Sweden-  Here  are  also  several  iron- 
founderies,  a  cannon  foimdery,.one  or  two  manufactures  of  china  and. 
ciarthen-  ware^  a  glass-house,   looking-glass  manufactory ;   some  few. 
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and  valuable  articles  in  steel  are  also  made  here,  clocks  and  watches, 
mathematical  and  optical  instruments,  &c.  &c.  But  generally  consi^ 
dpred,  Sweden,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  ma* 
nufacturing  country,  though,  as  it  is,  Stockholm  is  the  chief  place. 

The  ship  yards  here  furnish  a  number  of  ships  built  of  oak  and  fir 
for  the  foreign  as  well  as  coasting  trade. 

The  specification  of  the  exports  of  Stockholm  will  give  the  best  idea 
of  the  commerce  of  this  port*  ^ 

Specification  of  Goods  exported  from  Stockholm  in  1803  and  1804. 


TO  WHAT  PLACES. 


London  

Hull  ....'. 

Dublin 

Sundry  ports  in  Eng-7 
land  and  Ireland     5 
Portugal  and  Spain  • 
The  Mediterranean  . 
France  and  Holland 
The  North  Sea.     ,    . 
The  Baltic  .     .    .    • 
The  West  Sea.    ,    • 
Lubec  and  Dantzic 
Prussia  and  Courland 
Denmark  and  Holstein 
Pomerania  and  Wismar 


In  the  Year  1809. 


Iron  and  Salt 
Pan  PJatM. 


ablb. 
44691 
30157 
21478 


lb. 

2 

17 

17 


24173  18 


31009 
1276 

13404 

5810 

4683 

518 

17220 
9982 
7486 

15499 


5 
17 

7 
15 
14 
15 
12 


Copper  and 
Brass  Wire. 


Fitch  and 
Tar. 


jblb. 
37 


lb. 
10 


107     16 


1 
13 

151    2046 
14 


103 
841 
597 
554 
779 


10 
8 
6 


7 

11 

6 

3 


227394  8  I  5129   4 


barrels 
14659 
1661 
350 

36527 

9789 

417 

15378 

11415 

1945 

105 

1080 

3289 

3757 

2973 


10364 


Deals. 


dotens 
11403 
4429 
2459 

4270 

17848 

962 

3957 

1073 

312 

240 

239 

175 

1271 

1897 


40535 


In  the  Year;  1B04. 


Iron  and  Sak 
Pan  PUtea 


flhib.  lb. 

1879ff  14 

25311  — 

10594  10 

15955  5 

26302  16 

3633  1 

20861  18 

750  14 

25  11 

22455  13 

9456  18 

13224  6 

16576  11 


193904  17 


Copper  and 
Brass  Wire. 


Pitch  and 
Tar. 


shlb.      lb. 


1305  — 

—  12 

12  10 

1962  14 


703 

307 
731 


5030     17 


barrels 
3424 
21 

17s 

8830 

5858 

4666 
24512 

479 

57 

5641 

4241 

23855 

1844S 


100200 


Deals. 


doceoi 
2303 
2155 
1750 
3253 

11398 

463 
5335 

203 

96 

445 

7 

1059 

14Q7 


29865 


Denomination  of  Goods  exported  to  all  Ports. 


Small  square  andljolt  iron 
Cast  and  manufactured  iron 
Ships  anchors  .... 
Cannon        .     .     .     .     . 
Nails ....... 

Steel 

Alum 

Vitriol 

Cordage 

Herrings     ....  barrels 
Salt 


In  1803. 


shlb. 

18864 

108 

741 

1002 

2335 

7061 

2602 

557 


lb 

3 
18 

3 

4 
19 

2 
18 
10 


2618 
18862 


In  1804. 


lb. 
12 


shlb. 
341 

16222  — 

601  6 

843  12 

6754  18 

1472  4 

447  12 

480  — 

1109  — 

15664  — 


Red  colours    .... 

Beer 

Balks     .     .     .     .     .  pieces 

Bricks 

Sundry  Goods      .     ,     rixd 

Skins 

Wrought  Silver   .... 

Linen     

Gun  Powder   .     .    .      cwt. 

Lime lasts 

Cobolt lb 


In  1803. 


shlb.     lb. 
2803  — 


2174  — 

18651  — 
2119  -- 
4498 
4770  — 


In  1804. 


shlb.     lb. 

2569- 

321  - 

924  - 

82060  — 

33215  — 

1220  — 

6646  — 

18733  — 

500  — 

20  — 

660  — 


*  Tlie  number  of  ships  sailed  from  hence  in  1803  was  584.      ^^^  t 
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In  the  year  1767>  the  erection  of  an  exchange  at  Stockholm  was  de- 
creed, but  never  executed  ;  and  all  subsequent  propositions  made  for 
this  purpose  met  with  no  better  success.    In  1757>  the  exchange  tax,  as 
it  is  denominated,  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  building  an  ex*' 
ch?tnge  ;  this  structure  was  began  in  the  year  I767  and  concluded  ia^ 
1776.    The  sums  expended  on  this  splendid  edifice  were  very  con- , 
siderable  ;  and^  in  order  to  extinguish  the  debts  contracted  in  conse- 
quence, a  tax  on  goods  exported  as  well  as  imparted  at  Stockholm, 
whether  in  Swedish  or  in  foreign  vessels,  has  been  repeatedly  increased' 
and  prolonged.    The  last  prolongation^  dated  in  .1787>  was  to  continue 
in  force  for  fifty  years. 

The  following  Prqforma  Invoices  may  he  found  useful  to  Comnkrcial  Men* 


PROFORMA  INVOICE  OF  IRON. 


Bart 

io.  bro#d    in.  thick.  ihJb. 

523 

2     by      i 

66  14  to 

68B 

ii          - 

80    2  10 

273 

2              — 

a5  11  — 

240 

2i:             — 

35  11  — 

349 

%■             — 

55  14  — 

207 

2              — 

37     7  — 

206 

3              — 

48  11  10 

82 

ij  jqaate 
1*     by    i 

38     8  10     . 

398    OOarx.7  7 

rz.3018  8  0 

590 

,77  —  10 

190 

23    5  10 

310 

i  square 

36    2  -- 

in 

«t    by     i 

20    9  — 

- 

209 

3             — 

41  17  — 

88 

4             — 

22    7  — 

221     1    0ftrx.7a 

1694  54  5 

PROFORMA  INVOICE  OF  54  DOZr  DEALS. 


26  Hoz.  of  Deals,  3  indi,  12  feet«  fine  tawn, 

square  edsed,  a  4  rx.  per  dot.  .     .    tp.  rx.  104 

28  dittos  2  inch,  12  feet,   fine  sawn,  tqoare 

edge^,  m2  «  rx.       •.*.....      53  16  0 


•.0 


54  dozen. 


sp.  rs,  162  16  0 


1793 
801 

1}    by     t 
i  square 

4  square 

163  17  — 
74  12  10 

238    9  10 

H 

738 
980 

38    9  — 
38  12  10 

104 

1967  20  1 

384  24  0 
405  27  0 


CHARGES. 

*  Custom-bouse  dues  on  the  3  inch 

deals  18  per  doa.     .    .    .    .     rx.  9  36  0 

Ditto  on  the  2  inch  ditto  14  per  do.  8    80 

Sound  does,  Danish  sp.  rx.  24  a.  64  0  32  0 
Brokerage  on  agreeing  the  freight 

for  13}  lasts  a  4 16  0 

Drink  money  and  extra  charges       •    .  1  14  0 

sp.  rx.  21    0  0 

Commission  on  rx,  183  16  at  2  per  ct  3  32  0 


24  32  0 

187    0  0 


INVOICE  OP  1530  BARREI^S  OF  TAR, 
Shipped  en  board  an  English  ship. 


CHARGES. 
Cttstona,   town  dues,  &c. 

45  per  shlb rx.  876    9  — 

^und  dues,  rx.  77  43  Danish 

'64 103  41    4 

Brokerage  on  agreeing  freight 

62  I  last  4  .......    .        594 

Charterparty    ...,..••        1 

Bills  of  lading  .......        1 

l)riiik  money  apd  extra  charges    •        4  18  10 


991  30  6 


8462    0  0 
Commission  2  per  cent."    .'    .    .    .    169  11  6 


Specie  rx* 


8631  11  6 


336  Barrels  of  Tar,  at  3  .    ......    1006 

1194  Ditto,  at  3}      . 4179 

CHARGES.   ' 
Duty  licence 1035  45  0 


0  0 

0  0- 


Soond  dues 

Brokerage  ^  .    .     .    .^  .  .  . 

Ship's  brokerage,  3  per  cent. 

I  Portchar^ 

Bills  of  ladmg,  £cc.    .    .    • 


Commission  2  per  Cent 


47    9^0 

12  46  4 

.  7  %f  Q 

124^16  8 

5  24.0 


Specie  rx. 


1233  14  0 

6420  14  0 
128  19  6 


Spede  rx.    .    6648  33  6 


It  must  be  here  observed^  that  a  (difference  ia  customs  and  charged  is  made  m  Sweci^ 
betwixt  their  own  and  foreign  ships,  in  exporting  their  produce,  the  latter  paying  lates  froi^ 
which  their  own  are  exempt. 


S  S 
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Moneys^  JVet^hts^  and  Mtcmrcs. 


^  Thar  keep  their  booke  and  a^oomts  in 
nxdplfais^  schillipga^  and  runstUcks^  12  of 
the  latter  make  1  schilling,  and  48  schillings 
one  idxdollari 

They  have  wfeat  they  call,  a  specie  xixr 
dbllai*  and  a  current  rixdollar. 

^0  per  cent,  is  the,  di^Ti&reQce  betMrixt  the 
current  and  tl^  specie  dollar.  They  hiave 
bank-notes  as  W  as  12  schillings  each. 
Copper-money  il  used  for  smajl  change  pnly. 

They  have  also  double^  single^  and  half 
ducats,  of  which,  ttie  ^ode^  as  also  the 
Dutch  ducats,  are  of  the  vidue  of  1  rixdol- 
lar, and  46  schilling  specie,  or  1 1  dollars 
and  24  oert  stiver  coiii>  oc  35  dbllars  and^^ 
oert;-  copper  coia* 

^'    The  copper  coin»  are:  double  stanten^  a 
^^rt  silver,  or  6  ocrt  qdpper  money* 

Single  stonteb,/ which  v^  called  stivers, 
o»  tvitCen,  at  loer- silver,-  or  3  per  copper 
Hjjoney. 

Round  pieces  at  1  oer  copper  money,  half 
round  pieces  at  half  oer  copper  money. 

In  the,  copper  coin  the  rixdoHar  is  di- 
vided into  96  double  slanten,  or  192  single 
stanten,  or  576  round  pieces  or  runstiicks. 

The  vju^  of  Mlver  coin  is  three  time^  as 
much  as  that  of  copper,  as 

I  dollar  of  4  marks,  or  32  oer  silver  coin 
is  3  dollar?,  or  12  marka  copper  coip. 

1  nurk,  or  aoer  silver  coin,  is  3  mark,,  or 
24  oer  copper  coin. . 

Stockholm  draws  on  London^  Amster- 
dam, and  Hamburg 


j        Gn  Amsterdam,  70  days  date. 


471  shilling  SivedishC  1  rUdollar  baocQ 
more  or  less  )  in  Amsterdam* 

-44 J     ditto    .    ditto   h  "^^pJ^^.^i- 
t  rencyiQHolk&d.. 
On  Hamburgh  at  67  days  date. 
^^43%    ditto    •    ditto   C  1  rirdoUar  banco 
more  or  less  \  in  Hamburg, 

On  London,  at  76  days  date. 
4  riiidpllfeu;^2  sphillines  speicie^  more   Qti 
less,  for  one  pou^d  sterling 

WEIGHTS.     . 

20lb.  is  a  lispound^  and  90  lispouad  a 
sbippound,.  and 

7i  ohlb.  iron  weight  makes  1  ton.  Eoglblu 
6     Do.    victuaru Do.        *" 

A  last  of  iron  is  15  shippoimds.    « 

A   last  victual^,   the  standard    weighty 
has  12  shippounds* 

75  lb.  of  iron  weight  is  561b.  English.^ 

60  lb.  victualU  e^ual  to  56  lb. 
dOlb.  .  ditto  .  79  lb.  Hamburg. 
79  lb.  .  ditto  «  68 lb.  Amsterdam. 

BULAsiiu:. 

57  ells  Swedish  m^^  37  yards  English. 

79  —     ^    .    6g.ells  in  Amsterdan^ 

67  —     •    .    56  FlemishelU^in  do* 

95  —     .     ,    97  Russian  arsbeens. 

28  —     .     .    29  ells  Hamburg. " 

38  feet  Swoosh  oiake  37  feet  English. 

28  —    .    .    29  —  Hamburg..  . 

55  —     — —    ...    3A—  t'lMcb. 


GOTHENBURG, 

TJ^IJi  seccMid  staple  town.  ii>  Sweden,  is  situated  in  tb^  Cattegate,. 
nearly  opposite  the  Sljjiw,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Gotha.  Wlien  the 
French  took  possession,  of  Cuxhaven,  the  Englif^  packets,  freq^uenting^ 
that  station,  were  immediately  divided  betw^n  Husunoi  and  this  port*. 

One  obscFvatioH  may  wi*h  pK>priety  be  ms^e  relative  to  this  station, 
for  British  packets,  that  should  it  so  happen  that  the  present  commu^ 
nication  south  of  the  Cattegate  should  be  cut  off  from  this  cojuotry, 
then  the  conveyance  of  letters  to  the  contjneat  may  be  continued 
through  Gothenburg,  and  ftom  Ystadt  to  Stralsund,  where  a  regular 
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commUQicatioii  Is  kept  *p  by  Sw^dlfi^  packets  of  &  reSpertable  de- 
scription. In  wiatter>  this  coave^aace  wc^ldb  however,  be  interrapted 
by  a  severe  frost. 

Vessels  caAtiot  cbtfie  up  t6  tlie  city  oF  Gptlieiiburg,  biit  are 
obliged  to  remain  at  a  small  clistance  from  thence  in  the  roads, 
><rhence  the  goods  ate  conveyed  to  the  warehouses,  by  means  of  canals. 
In  tills  town  are  manufactories  of  cloth,  alVd  othfet  Woollen  articles, 
particularly  of  the  coarser  kind.  'Vhe  ships  belohgiiig  to  tire  Swedish 
East-India  Company  are  fitted  out  at  this  port,  the  only  one  belonging 
to  Sweden,  conveniently  situated  to  the  North  Sea. 

Its  principal  exports  are  ir6ri  in  bars,  wrought  iroh,  nails,  steel,  deals, 
herrings,  and  oil  from  herrings  and  Whales,  alum,  sail-cloth,  East- 
India  produce  not  only  to  different  ports  in  Sweden,  but  to  foreigA 
countries. 

The  exports  of  Gothenburg  are  the  same  as  those  of  Stockholm 
Hourly;  that  is  to  say,  its  proportion  of  the  prodtice  of  thecpuntry ; 
but  the  goods  imported  are  of  a  coarser  quality,  and  different  sort  from 
those  intended  for  Stockholm,  the  capitaL  Gothenburg  imports  many 
articles  for  the  purpose  of  exportation ;  it  employs,  on  its  owa  account, 
about  250  ships ;  and  in  1798  there  arrived  in  its  port  653  foreign  and 
688  Swedish  ship».  The  same  year  there  sailed  from  thenee  for 
foreign  ports  588,  and  to  inland  ports  611. 

The  fdlowing  goods  were  exported  from  Gothenburg  to  foreign 
places,  vi«.  in  the  year  1804. 


77S0S  shippound^^  iroii. 

7401     — I fine  forged  work. 

0,6  IS    steel. 

£8 1 14  dozen  boardg  or  deals. 
79512  barrels. salt  herrings. 
£8589  lispounds  mountaia  moss. 

1£66  barrels  smoked  heitrings. 


5.56  barrels  of  cod. 
12378  ells  Swedish  Ihien. 
10662  ells  sail  duCk. 
2679  barrels  tar. 

730  balrels  pitch. 
Window  glass  for  ]SQ63  ri:(dolIars. 


Isiported  to  Gothenburg,  in  the  year  I8O49  55503J  tuns,  or  barrels  of 
salt,  which  is  29000  less  than  in  1803.  148494  tuns,  or  barrels  of  grain, 
or  54200  less  than  in  1803. 

Of  East  India  articles  in  that  year  were  exported  only  to  the  amount 
of  4964  rixdoUars,  of  fish  oil  scarcely  any.  To  inland  parts  waS  ei- 
ported  26304  barrels  of  hcrrbgs*  ^  ^     * 

s  s  S 
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The  herring  iisliery  is  principally  carried  on  at  Marstrands-Skaren, 
or  liie  shallows  of  Marstrand,  near  this  port,  and  the  produce  was 


In  1753 

1761 


20766  barrels. 
117212 


In  1768 


151483  barrels. 


Of  late  years,  its  state  will  be  seen  in  the  table  of  exports.  The  her- 
rings come  on  the  coast  of  Sweden  late  in  autumn,  when  the  fishery 
commences,  and  continues  but  a  very  short  time,  when  very  great 
quantities  are  caught  and  cured,  besides  great  quantities  of  oil  ex- 
tracted. 

The  Greenland  Company  was  formed  at  Gothenburg  in  1775,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Greenland  fishery.  Like  other  instil- 
tutions  in  Sweden^  it  is  not  so  profitable  as  might  naturally  be 
expected*  .  . 

The  Exportation  of  the  principal  Articles  from  Gothenburg  in  thefoUom^ 

ing  Years. . 


Denofiunttioiu  of  Goods. 


Measure, 

Weight,  or 

Vdae. 


1783 


1789 


179« 


1798 


1801 


1804 


Alum      •    •    . 
Seals      .     .     . 
Goods^  East  India 
Hemp     .     .     . 
Herrings      .    . 
smoked 
Oil     ...    . 
Iron    .... 
wrought  . 
Mountain  moss 
Pitch  .... 
Sailcroth,  Russian 
Swedish  .    Do. 
Steel  .     •     .     • 
Tar     ...     . 


Shlb. 

Dozens. 

Rthlr. 

Shlb. 
Barrels. 


Shlb. 


Shlb. 
Barrels. 

Ells. 


Shlb. 
Barrels. 


S46 
£041 

675 

92595 

2758 

11991 

87726 

9799 

2041 

759 

29795 

1865 

989 

2783 


1 


330 

1113 

41650& 

181 

110641 

4000 

10167 

102495 

8211 

Ills 

208 


1766 
1400 


448 

.  854 

350928 

610 

169383 

5237 

32505 

113154 

10668 

854 

634 

30630 


532 
2744 


.416 

r  193 

490012 

5194 

180128 

5412 

34318 

743386 

3955 

193 

415 


855 


653 
403 

10626 

191461 

4631 

19763 

72829 

7431, 

403 

5196 

64414 

^0862 

850 


28114 
4964 

79512 
1266 

77303 

7401 

28589 

230 

106622 

2813 
2678 


GEFLE, 

A  considerable  trading  town,  situated  in  the  Gastrikland,  close,  to 
the  navigable  river  Gefle.  What  trade  is  carried  on  here  is  chiefly 
in  Swedish  vessels ;  seldomi    if  ever>   any  English  ships  go  up  the 
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Bar-iron     .... 

•29493  shlbs. 

Kail-iron  and  belt-rod 

677- 

Iron  plates      .     .     . 

■    219i 

Nail»     ..... 

.     374 

Ships- anchors      .    .    . 

57 

Anvils 

14 

Copper      ..... 

33 

Gulf  of  Bothnia.    It  has  a  canal  sufficiently  deep  for  large  ships  to 
come  up  to  the  town. 

The  exports^  are  chiefly  iron  in  bars,  and  a  little  copper,  and  soma 
deals,  tar,  &c* 

>   The  exports  to  foreiga  parts  in  the  year  1803,  were^. 

Steel' 3-shl1>».    ' 

Tar  , 791  barrels*. 

Pitch 11 

Boards^  3  inches      .     25073  dozett. 

2. .        1672 

r     1 ..   .32,' 


In  the  same  year;  the  number  o£  vessels  belonging  to. Gefle,  amount- 
ed to  jSO,  their  tonnage  4830,  and  manned  by  531  men.. 

Abo,  the  principml-  town  in  Finland,  with  the  staple-privilege,  lies, 
on  the  ipthmus,  which  separatesr  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  ^Finland.,  Only; 
amall  vessels,  cap  approach  the  town,  but  large  ships  find,  excellent 
acoommDdation  about  three  miles  from  it.  There  are  dock-yards,  saw. 
mills,  and  various  manufactures,  of  wood..  The  inhabitants  have  a, 
number  of  ships. which  they  employ,  in.  foreign. trade  in.  the  southern, 
parts  of  Europe..  First'  they,  load  their  largest  ships  Avith  fir  deals  (the 
chief  article  of  trade  in. Finland),  pitch,  and  tar  for  French,,  Spanish,, 
or  Italian  {xorts  and  after,  trading  from  one.  port  to  another  as  common, 
carriers,  return  after;  two  or  three  years  to  Sweden  with  salt,  or  to  some, 
of  the  Baltic  ports,  .with  an  excellent-  freight. 

WisBy^  a  remarkable  ancient,place  in  the  Isle  of  Gothland,  has  a; 
safe  harbour,  hut  not  large.     It  was  formerly  a  staple  and  JIaaseatic 
tpwn,. celebrated  for  the  Wisbian  naval  code. .   At  present  the  port  is , 
frequented, only  by  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Baltic  shores,  which, 
fetch  thence  atones,  lime,  fir-boards-,  balks,  &c.  &c; 

Of  the  otlierj  ports  of  Sweden  which  have  but  little  trade;. from, 
vrhat  is  already  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  it  is  uninterest-  • 
iiig  to  enter,  into  any  description ;  therefore  that  part  of  Pomeraniai 
subject  to  Sweden  comes  next  under  consideration. 
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'  '  ^  srw^EDTSH  tomehania, 

,  In  Gennany,  subject  to  tJtue  crown  of  Sweden,  was  formerly  com- 
pletely covered  with  forests,  when  the  inhabitants  carried  on  a  consi^ 
derable  trade  in  wood,  potashes,  pitch,  tar,  furs,  hides,  salted  provi- 
sions, kc.  but,  9t  present,  their  principal  pommerce  consists  chieiflj 
in  the  produce  and  exportation  of  grain^ 

The  agricultur-e  and  general  improvement  here  has  kept  pace  with 
Mecklenburg,  the  description  of  which  dutchy  is  very .  applicable  to 
this,  although  of  far  greater  extent  and  importance.  Stralsund, 
Grypswald,  Wolgast,  and  Barth,  are  the  porta  of  Swedish  Pomerania* 
Stralsund,  being  the  capital,  a  few  particulars  of  it  may  not  be  un- 
aceeptafcle,  particularly  from  the  advantages  lately  intended  to  be 
given  to  it.        ^ 

Stralsund  is  situated  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Swedish  Pome- 
rania,  directly  opposite  the  Island  of  Rugcn,  upon  the  strait  whieh 
divides  that  island  from  the  continent,  which  is  from  a  quarter  to  hatf 
an  English  mile  in  breadth.  Vessels  can  approach  Stralsund  from  the 
westward  as  well  as  the  eastward,  but  by  the  former  channel  there  is 
ttot  more  than  6  or  7  feet  water ^  whilst  from  the  eastward  there  is  a 
greater  depth  of  water,  by  which  channel  vessels  drawing  from  10  to  11 
feet  water  can  go  into  the  harbour  alongside  the  town;  but  those 
drawing  more  water  cannot  approach  it  nearer  than  within  a  few  miles, 
accordhig  to  the  draft  of  water  of  the  ship. 

The  principal  trade  of  Stralsund  consists  in  the  exportation  of  grain, 
the  produce  of  the  dutchy  and  the  island  of  Rugen;  also  the  manufac- 
turing of  malt,  of  which  it  has  exported  from  30  to  80,000  quarters  in 
the  year;  of  wheat  from  30  to  40,000  quarters;  from  35  to  45,000 
quarters  of  rye;  likewise  oats,  pease,  some  coarse  wool,  wax,  and  a 
few  other  articles.  Its  produce  of  oak  wood  is  chiefly  converted  into 
use  for  their  own  ship-building;  and  some  few  vessels  built  here^have, 
in  workmanship  and  figure,  equalled  those  of  any  nation. 

'  Stralsund  is  far  from  being  advantageously  situated  for  a  commercial 
port;  it  has  no  river,  -nor  interior  communication  to  facilitate  its  trade; 
and  the  access  to  it  with  security  b  from  the  eastward,  in  the  progress 
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to  vliicfc  ^ere  are  several  iropectiments^    Nfever^rew^ire  find  it  is  ike 
intention  of  the  King  of  Sweden  to  put  k  upon  the  footing  of  a  free* 
port;  the  only  one  in  the  Baltic  (if  Copenhagen  is  excepted)  which 
can  be  tfeeraed  such.    The  following  declsu^ation  is  just  issued  bj  his 
Swedish  majesty  for  that  purpose* 

The  ProdamaHan  iS9U$d  hf  kis  Smedish  Majesty^  at  Stockholm^  on  the 

8th  of  Maxf,  1805. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  &c.  to  the  Regency  of  Pomerania,  relative  to  the 
Right  of  Warehousmg  English  Goods* 


« 


By  an  agreement  that  has  taken  place  between  us  and  his 
^^  Britannic  majesty^  we  have  granted  to  the  sui^yects  of  hi& 
"  Britannic  Majesty  the  right,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
**  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France^  of  warehousing  at 
^^  Stralsund  all  goods  and  merchsmdise,  unwroug^t  or  mani)« 
**  factured^  the  produce  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  its  colonies,, 
"-  conveyed  in  English- or  in  Swedish  vessels,  such  Baerchandise 
*•  being  subject,  if  for  re-exportation,  by  land  or  by  sea^  to-  a 
"  duty  not  exceeding  three-quarters  per  cent*  ad  valorem ;  arid 
**  if  for  home  consumption^  to  the  same  duty  that  is  establish- 
"  ed  at  the  port  of  Stralsund^  as  exacted  fix)m  the  most  favour*- 
***  ed  nations. 

*^  And  this  we  communicate*  tt>^  you,  with  our  gracious  cora*- 
"■  mands  that  the  operation  of  it  be  in  every  way  facilitated 
"'  and  promoted/* 

It  is  apprehended  littie  benefit:  cam  hff  derived  from  this^  port,  m^ 
forwarding  the  British  trade;  if  any  benefit  is  to  be  derived  by  it-  tok 
the  interior  of  Germany  it  must  be  by  way  of  the  Great  Haff^  up  the 
Oder,  by  Stettin;  and  Brussia  is  by  no^meaiss  readily  disposed  to  ac- 
ewnraodate  in  thisi  respect;  otherwise,  af  she  had  considered  her  own 
iBtenest,  Stettin  would  long  have  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  the  transit 
trade  of.  Hambui^  and  Lubec,  to  the  benefit  of  tife  inhabitants  o£^ 
that  city,  as  well^as  of  Prussia  itself* 
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r  As  we  camiot  foresee  wbat  ms^y  happen  in  the  North,  it  may  tsrithr 
'propriety  be  mentioned  here,  that  packet-boats  are  stationed  betwixt 
StraJsund  and  Ystadt,  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and  passengers,* 
whicii  sail  once  or  twice  a  week ;    but,    upon  pxtraordinary  occa- . 
^ions,  an  order  being  obtained  from  the  governor,  one  can  be  :g(>t  to . 
«ail  at  any  time.     There  are  two  vessels  which  are  of  a  good  size  and 
veeH  fitted  up.     In  case  the  communication  to  the  continent  should 
be  free  only  by  way  of  Gothenbxirg,  this  route,  will  be  a  safe>  channel  of 
intercourse.      Farther   observations  on  this  subject  are  made  when 
treating  of  that  city. 


CURRENCY  IN  STRALSVND. 

A  rixdoUar  rated  at  48  shillings,  and  1 
shillitig  at  IGninstiicks.in  commercial  afibirB 
and  the  royal  bureaus;  in  the  other  depart- 
ments ibey  reckon  in  fldrins  «t  24  sbillingSj 
and  the  shilling  at  12  pence. 

WEIGHTS. 

.  15  poondsSwedish  is  14  pounds  English ;  1 


lisponnd  equal  to  14lb.  and  wool  at  lOlb. 
per  stone. 

CORN  MEASURE.     > 

V  One  last  is  equal  to  143  quarters  Winches- 
ter meAsure  foe  wheat ;  oats  151 ;  I  last  con- 
tains 8  dromt^  32  tons^  96  shefFel^or  S84rehrt. 
One  dromt  contains  4  ion^  12  sheffel  or 
48  fehrt. 


•   .  15  poondsDwecusn  is  14  pounos  i!.ngiisti ;  i         48  renrt. 

shippound  contains  20  lispounds^  or  280lb.    fl        One  ton  contains  3  sheffel^  and  1  sheflel 

1  ■  cwt.  contains  8   lispounds  or  1 12lb.  1     ||    4  fehrt. 

t       •        •  • 

Gryfswald  is  situated  on  the  river  Ryk,  which  is  only  navigable 
at  thp  town,  where  there  is  but  seven  feet  water ;  on  which  account 
the  larger  vessels  unload  their  cargoes  half  a  German  mile  below  the 
town.  The  chief  article  of  exportation  is  corn,  which,  in  the  year 
1780,  consisted  in  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  lasts  of  malt;  four 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  lasts  of  barley;  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  lasts  of  wheat;  one  thousand  and  tvventy-five  lasts  of  rye;,  seventy- 
three  lasts  of  pease;  and  eighteen  lasts  of  barley;  —  all  together  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen  lasts,  or  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand quarters.  The  whole  value  of  the  exportation  in  grain  was 
102609  rixdollars,  besides  flax,  in  quantity  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  stone ;  and  of  tobacco  six  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  cwts.  to  the  value  of  altogether  116,850  rixdollars. 

WoLGAST   is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beere,  a  small  river. 
This  place  exported,  in  the  year  1780;  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
lasts  of  Boalt,  seventy-one  lasts  of  barley;  one  hundred  and  tiiirty- . 
eight  l^ts  of  wheat;  six   hundred  and  five  lasts  of  rye;  forty-four 
lasts  of  pease,  — in  all  1180  lasts,  or  about  12200  quarters. 
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Bart II  exports  wool  and  corn,  and  carries  on  the  freight  trade  rtl 
the  Baltic  and  North  seas.  This  place  exported,  in  1780,  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  lasts  of  malt ;  twenty-four  lasts  of  barley ;  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  lasts  of  wheat;  twenty- two  lasts  of  rye;  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  lasts  of  oats, — all  together,  three  hundred  »nd 
thirty-five  lasts,  or  about  4500  quarters. 

•  The  Isle  of  Rugen  is  close  adjoining  to  Pomerania,  and  projects 
into  the  Baltic ;  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  con- 
tinent at  Stralsund.  It  produces  corn,  and  some  cattle,  and 
fonnerly  was  famous  for  its  linen  manufacture;  before  gold  and 
silver  were  in  circulation  in  that -quarter;  it  had  small  pieces  of  cloth 
as  a  circulating  medium,  laying  up  the  specie  with  the  idols  the  inha- 
bitants worshipped. 

Shipping. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  humber  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  ttt 
Sweden  amounted  to  956,  total  burthen  63,534  tons,  and  na- 
vigated by  9^29  men.  Of  these  ships,  526  were  out  or  on  the  pas- 
sage, and  430  at  home^  at  the  close  of  tlie  year;  118,  new-built,  are 
included  in  that  statement.  Stockholm  possessed  234  ships  of  20085 
tons;  Calmar  43;  Gothenburg  168;  Geffle  54;  Helsingfors  25;  Norr-  j 

koping  22;  Westerwick  24;  Wisby55;  Carlscrona  33;  Carlshamm40; 
Malmo  31;  Uddevalla  24;  Abo  16,  &c.  &c. 

\  In  tlie  year  1801,  the  shipping  of  the  whole  kingdom  consisted  of 
974  vessels,  total  burthen  62,751  tons,  and  manned  by  9,689  seamen  ; 
new-built  vessels  105;  at  the  end  of  the  year,  493  were  at  sea,  and 
481  at  home. 

In  the  year  1803,  Sweden  possessed  946  ships,  their  total  burthen 
62,294  tons,  including  127  new-built  vessels,  —  the  whole  manned  by 
10185  men.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  here  to  notice,  with  regard  to  ship- 
ping, that  objections  are  made  to  some  -of  their  vessels,  particularly  by 
the  underwriters.  The  first  is  their  being  constructed  of  fir-timber ;  and, 
secondly,  the  caravel  style  in  which  many  are  built;  for  which  last  reason 
they  cannot  easily  be  refitted  in  foreign  ports,  nor  enter  them  indiscrir 
minutely  as  they  should  always  be  afloat.  Tlie  Stockholm  and  Geflc  ships 
are,  however,  deemed  preferable  to  those  built  in  many  Swedish  ports, 
most  of  them  being  of  oak,  as  are  all  those  in  Swedish  Pomerania. 

T  t     , 
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Of  the  PiMic  ImtiMions  and  Bodies  for  the  Purposes  of  Trade  in  Sweden.-^ 

'  Of  the  Bank. — East  India  Company. — West  India  Company. — CoUege 
of  Commerce. — Of  Trade. — Marine  Society.^— Company  for  Divi^  and 

,  Salvage.  —  Course  of  Exchange.  —  Remarks  on  the  'National  Ddrt.  — 
State  of  the  Trade  of  Sweden.  —  Amount  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Great 
Britain  to  and  from  thence^  from  the  year  1 700  to  1805. — Of  the  Trade  and 

\   Navigation  of  Great  Britain  with  Sweden^  intheyearslQOOiXSOh  ondldOZt 

THE  BANK. 

In  the  year  1656,  an  establishment  undertaken  bj  a  number  of 
private  individuals,  was  privileged  by  Uie  King,  under  the  appellation 
lif  the  Loan  and  Exchange  Bank,  which  however  fell  intO' 4fecaj'ia 
1^68.  Upon  this,  the  States-Bank  was  formed  in  the  same  yeaiv 
solely  under  the  cwiti'ol  of  the  states  of  the  empire:  they  undertook 
the  guarantee  of  the  bank,  and  have  therefore  the  direction  and  pow^ 
to  apply  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  country.  But  private  property  in  the 
bank,  however  great  the  distress  may  be,  must  remain  uatouchecf^  hy 
the  crown.  The  management  of  the  bank  is  conducted,  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  meetings  of  tlie  states,  by  bank  directors,  three  such 
directors  are  always  selected  from  each  of  the  three  states;  but, 
during  the  sittings  of  the  diet,  a  bank  deputation,  or  bank  committee^ 
is  appointed.  Every  three  years,  the  state  of  the  bank,  and  its  direc- 
tion undergoes  a  revisal  by  24  members,  called  Bank  Revisers;  It 
was  not  until  the  year  1726,  that  bank  notes  were  first  issued.  The 
bank  is  divided  irit6  two  departments,  the  one  called  the  Loan,  and  the 
other  the  Bill  or  Exchange  Bank,  each  keeping  its  accounts  as  sepa* 
rate. as  if  they  were  distinct  establishments,  but  each  mutually  sup- 
plying the  other  as  occasion  requires. 

The  Loan  Bank  lends  money  upon  mortgages  or  pledges  of  diffe- 
rent sorts ;  also  on  gold  and  silver  in  bars,  copper,  brass,  &c.  Certi- 
ficates of  money  lent  to  the  bank  being  considered  as  nearly  the  same 
value  as  ready  money :  the  proprietors,  on  depositing  these  pledges  in 
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tbe  bank,  receive  the  full  value  on  the  payment  oF  S  per  cent,  annual 
interest.     Jewels  were  once,  but  are  no  longer  received  in  pledge. 

The  East  India  Company  was  established  at  Gotlienburg  in 
1731;  but  their  latest  charter  is  dated  May  2,  1782.  Ilie  direction 
of  this  company  exists  in  Stockholm,  and  is  vested  in  four  directors. 
At  Gothenburg,  the  factory  is  conducted  by  the  directors  occasionally, 
and  by  confidential  agents,  storekeepers,  and  other  servants^ 

The  East  India  commerce  of  Sweden  was  never  very  important,  nor  - 
occupied  a  considerable  capital;  still  it  is  continually  decreasing,  the 
English  having  nearly  naonopolized  tlmt  trade.  In  former  times,  the 
company  fitted  out  ships  for  Bengal,  but,  at  present,  their  commercial 
undertalkings  are  limited  to  China.  The  ships  employed  in  this 
trade,  are  mostly  oi  400  tons  burden.  At  Cadiz  they  borrow  the  ne- 
cessary specie  for  investments,  and  for  the  purchase  ef  goods  in  China. 
The  exports  to  that  country  consist  Itely  in  a  few  articles  of  Swedish 
manufacture,  and  the  returns  the  same  as  those  to  other  countries  fiom 
India.  But  it  is  not  the  English  East  Company  that  has  occasioned 
the  decay  of  the  trade;  for  such  has  been  the  liberality  of  the  English 
government  to  foreign  nations,  in  regard  to  the  trade  to  India,  that 
what  are  termed  the  private  traders  in  England,  find  a  great  advantage 
in  acting  as  agents  to  Swedish  and  Danish  houses.  It  is  want  of 
capital,  and  of  a  spirit  of  enterprize,  and  of  a  disposition  to  push  this 
trade,  that  makes  it  languish  in  Sweden  ;  and  indeed  it  forms  no  bad  cri- 
terion by  which  we  may  judge  of  them  in  other  branches  of  commerce; 
for  if  they  are  deficient  in  this  when  we  know  they  have  the  means,  it 
is.  natural  and  fair  to  conclude  that  they  neglect  other  branches  in  the 
same  manner. 

There  are  single  houses  in  London,  which,  as  agents,  do  mere  business 
in  one  year  with  India  than  the  Swedish  company  does  in  ten,  which 
single  fact  precludes  the  necessity  of  saying  any  thing  more,  and  is  a 
strong  example  and  a  proof  of  the  neglect  of  commerce  in  that 
country. 

.  The  West  India  Company.  In  the  year  1730,  an  attempt  was  made  . 
to  establish  a  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  which  miscarried ;   but,  in 
consequence  of  negotiations  with  France,  in  the  year  1784,  the  Swedes 
came  inta  possession  pf  the  Island  of  St.  Barthelemy,  and  founded, nt 
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Stockholm,  a  West  India  Company.    Th^ir  tiiide,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  island,  but  extends  to  America,  and  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  College  of  Commerce,  at  Stockholm,  is  regulkted  by  a  pMiesi* 
dent,  vice-president,  and  several  members  called  Commercial  Counsellors 
and  Assessors,  with  a  proper  number  of  assistants.  It  was  established 
in  the  year  1537,  but  did  not  receive  its  organization  till  l65I>since 
then  it  was  separated  from  the  Royal  Chamber,  and  has  under** 
gone  a  variety  of  changes.  In  the  year  1778,  a  new  regulation  was 
made,  in  consequence  of  which  this  college  was  divided  into  two 
departments ;  namely,  the  department  for  trade  and  commepce,  and 
the  judicial  department.  ,  • 

TuE  College  OP  Trade  (Hanpels  Collegium).  Is  the  magisterial 
gr  judicial  department,  to  which  are  refcn-ed^  and  there  settled 
in  the  first  instance,  the  major  part  of  objects  relating  to  trade  and 
navigation.  It  consists  of  one  a£  the  burgo-masters  or  mayors,  and 
three  aldermen,  one  of  whom  must  have  been  brought  up  to  one  of 
the  learned  professions.  With  this  college  is  connected  the  freight- 
chamber,  where  the  captains  of  vessels,  and  their  crews,  are  heard  and 
examined  before  their  passes  are  delivered. 

The  Sjomanshus,  or  Marine  Society,  was  established  at  Stock- 
holm, in  the  year  1748,  for  merchants,  captains  of  vessels,  and  seamen. 
The  object  of  this  establishment  is  to  procure  good  seamen,  to  promote 
trade  and  navigation,  to  adjust  differences  between  searfaririg  nien, 
and  to  provide  for  those  sick  and  distressed.  It  is  directed  by  five 
merchants,  who  are  ship-owners,  and  two  captains  of  merchantmen. 
As  this  establishment  was  intended  to  apply  to  Sweden  generally,  it 
vTds  not  long  before  different  staple  towns  formed  similar  institutions; 
&o  that,  in  the  year  1796,  their  number  already  amounted  to  38.  These 
sort  of  establishments  are  worthy  the  consideration  of  our  ship-owners 
and  seamen  in  Britain. 

Society  tor  Diving  and  Salvage,  established  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  wrecks  and  goods  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  in  consideration  of 
tsrhich  service  a  certain  turn  per  cent,  is  demanded  on  what  is  saved. 
The  first  charter  we  find  dated  November  18,  1734,  granted  by  Ere-, 
derick  King  of  Sweden,  in  order  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  unfortu-^ 
nate  crews,  as  well  as  the  goods ;  to  prevent  depredations  and  frauds 
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bein^  committed  upon  the  proprietors,  undervirriters,  and  public  at 
large.  According  to  this  ordinance,  this  society  is  to  have  the  sole 
privilege  of  employing  persons  in  diving  for  and  preserving  wrecks 
and  goods ;  any  person  plundering  to  forfeit  a  penalty  of  1000  rix- 
dollars  for  such  offence.  Ships  compelled  to  enter  a  harbour,  in 
order  to  stop  a  leak,  or  to  be  caulked,  may  employ  their  own  crews  ta 
execute  this  service ;  farther,  if  ships  are  wrecked,  and  none  of  the . 
4ivers  are  at  hand,  then  others  may  be  engaged  to  give  assistance,  but 
such  ^re  considered  in  the  capacity  of  labourers  to  the  society,  by 
whom  they  will  be  paid  as  such;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  divers  arrive- 
with  the  apparatus,  the  labourers  must  desist*  As  a  remuneration 
for  tlieir  labours,  and  the  purchase  of  the  apparatus,  &c.  the  following 
regulations  were  adopted. 

As  this  institution  is  excellent  in  its  inteation;  and  for  the  best  of 
purposes,  and  only  exists  in  Sweden,  we  shall  give  the  regulations: 


1.  Ships  in  danger  of  being  wrecked,  or 
inclosed  by  the  ice,  unless  they  are  con- 
ducted into  the  haj  bour,  or  enter  it  for  the 
purpose  of  dischaiging  tlieir  cargoes,  even 
though  they  sustain  no  damage,  forfeit  10 
per  cent,  of  ship  and  cargo. 
.  •  2.  Tliose  goods  or  ships  which  have  been 
wrecked  or  sunk,  when  recovered,  pay  a 
quarter  of  thtir  value  in  inonty  or  kind, 
and  the  owner  of  the  goods^  or  the  under- 
writers, must  pay  j  pf  the  expenses  of  tli/2  sal- 
vage, and  the  company  bear  the  other  quarter. 
.  3.  Goods  of  heavy  burthen^  (wood,  stoi>e, 
81c.)  and  such  as  arc  damageable  by  water^ 
{fiveu  salt,  &c.)  pay  15  per  cent. 

4.  All  goods  saved  by  means  of  the 
dlvitig  bell,  or  other  expensive  means, 
even  where  the  owner  has  directed  thejabour 
Jbr  ajccoujit  qf  tiie  society,  it  is  in  future  only  to 
rscfive  one-third,  instead  of  one-half  of  the 
property,  as  before. 

Ilie  customary  duties  on  goods  thus 
iKlved^  and  permitted  to  remain  in  the  coun- 
try, are  to  be  paid  only  in  the  harbour  of  the 
district  where  the  loss  was  sustained,  or  where 
the  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  no  where  else. 

I-o  the  year  1739*  this,  regulation  under- 
went several  alterations,  the  principal  of 
which  arc:— if  the  preservation  of  the  ship 
oj  cargo  is  impracticable  without  farther 
assistance,  the  principal  officer  on  board  is 


authorized  to  gi^re  directions  to  save  the 
most  valuable  articles  inliis  opinion,  and  to 
abandon  all  others,  whether  above  or  undqr 
the  water,  (the^e  may  be  purchased  by  the 
company,  provided  the  sufferers  resign  their 
claijns).  1  he  salvage  of  all  goods,  whether 
saved  by  the  company  or  crew,  to  be  allow- 
ed to  tlie  divers,  when  the  crew  are  re- 
munerated, the  same  as  if  they  had  been 
acting  for  the  benefit  of  this  society.  The 
goods  are  permitted  to  be  sold  by  public 
auction  at  the  most  convenient  place,  either 
in  the  country,  or  ii"  they  be  of  heavy  bur- 
den, on  the  spot.  The  goods  saved  may  re- 
main entirely,  in  the  p©wer  oif  the  owners*, 
after  the  company  have  obtained  a  list  for 
the  pa^Tnent  of  their  demand  ;  the  customary 
duties>are  tp  he  conducted  on  a  similar  plan 
under  the  inspection  of  two  officers  on  oath. 
For  the  security  of  the  toll,  and'  other  du- 
ties, of  the  company,  and  prevention  of  all 
disputes  between  tlie  respective  parties,  the 
goods  and  wares  are  to  be  sold  by  public 
auction, after  having  previously  given  proper 
notice  to  the  magistrates  of  the  place,  who 
will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
inventory  for  the  hetter  collection,  ot  the 
duties.  If  they  are  removed  to  another 
place  for  sale,  the  magistracy  of  each  place 
to  be  informed  of  the  intended  removal, 
and  the  fees  arising  theucc  to  be  divided: 
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between  the  iwd,  share  and  'share  alike.  If 
any  part  of  die  goods  be  saved  by  the  cap- 
tain and  crew  (for  instance,  before  the  ser- 
vants of  the  company  can  arrive)  it  is 
enacted,  to  prevent  all  fraud,  that  the  cap- 
tain as  well  as  crew  be  subject  to  deliver  in, 
an  account  of  the  same  on  oath, 
-  Magistrates  and  oificers  are  from  time  to 
time  to  examine  the  apparatus  of  the  so- 
ciety, to  see  whether  it  oe  in  a  proper  state 
of  readiness.  The  governors  are  bound  to 
lay  their  accounts  before  the  admiralty,  as 
a  proof  that  they  are  prepared  to  give  the 
necessary  assistance,  even  at  the  most  dis- 
tant places^  in  conformity  with  their  duty. 
At  some  places,  however,  a  supply  of  diving 
bells,  and  tlie  most  important  apparatMs  are 
to  be  deemed  sufficient.  All  clandestine 
6ales,  whether  by  proprietor  or  correspon- 
dents, are  prohibited ;  the  eoods  to  be  sold 
by  public  auction  to  the  higtiest  bidder,  ex- 
cept those  belonging  to  the  captain  and 
crew.  Persons  shipwrecked,  having  suf- 
fered from  neglect,  or  want  of  attention, 
making  their  conxplaints  before  the  gover- 
iihors,  will  h^ve  immediate  redress,  where 
the  facts  may  be  decided  on  without  a  for- 
mal law  suit;  otherwise,  the  most  respec- 
table and  nearest  members  are  to  appear 
either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  before  the 
court  of  aomiralty,  and  answer  the  accusa- 
tion. It  is,  moreover,  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  distribute  justice  with  as  much  expedi- 
tion as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow. 


The  company  is  to  employ  conciliation  as ' 
much  as  possible  to  engage  people  on  mo- 
derate terms ;  and  to  lay  every  three  numths 
before  the  court  of  admiralty  an  account 
of  their  proceedings. 

In  the  year  1741,  a  new  ordinance  was 

fmblished  as  an  explanation  to  the  two 
brmer,  not  in  consequence  of  any  com- 
plaint or  act,  but  on  account  of  uncertainty 
which  it  gave  rise  to.  After  confirming  the 
substance  of  these  acts,  ensuring"  to  the 
company  its  privileges,  8cc.  probibitins;  all 
persons  from  interrupting  them  on  pam  of 
paying  a  fine  of  1000  rixdollars  silver  cob.  It 
ordered,  that  the  under-judges  of  the  towns 
and  admiralty  arc- to  settle  all  matters  in 
dispute  as  briefly  as  possible;  that  thii  court 
do  take  no  co&^mzance  of  any  other  matters, 
but  dismiss  all  complaints  foreign  to  their 
respective  functions,  according  to  the  Idth 
chapter  of  sea-regulations,  that  the  result 
be  immediately  laid  before  the  College-of 
Commerce  for  their  informa^on  and  the 
public  benefit,  8cc.  &c. 
Stockholm y  Srpt.  8,  1741. 
This  society  is  divided  in  two  branches, 
called  the  South  and  North  Societies ;  the 
former  extends  to  Skane,  Halland,  Go- 
thenburg and  Bohus-Lan ;  and  the  latter  to 
the  remaining  part  of  the  Swedish  coast. 
In  the  year  1803,  this  society,  among  odier 
additional  regulations,  received  a  new  tariflF 
for  a  period  of  five-and-twenty  years  to 
come. 


^  There  are  various  other  institutions  and  regulations,  in  Sweden,  re^ 
lating  to  commerce,  peculiar  to  itself,  but  not  sufficiently  useful  or 
interesting  to  detail,  such  as  the  Sjotull,  or  Sea  ToU;  Umg'alder,  or  Extra 
Duties ;  Sjoraltspenningar,  a  small  duty  imposed  to  support  the  Col- 
lege of  Commerce,  now  converted  to  the  use  of  the  state;  P'asspen- 
ningar,  or  money  for  ship's  passes,  according  to  the  sia^e,  each  paying 
a  certain  rate.  Lastage,  a  rate  for  each  ship  to  pay  as  for  light 
money,  &c.  &c. 

Exchange. 

As  to  the  course  of  excli3,nge  in  Sweden,  it  neither  gives  nor  can  re- 
ceive much  influence  from  the  exchanges  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  situation  of  the  country  is  too  remote,  an4  its  trade  too  limited,  to^ 
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Afibrd  room  for  general  operation  bejond  dbe  hatumi  attempt  of  go^ 
vernment  to  improve  it,  on  account  of  remitting  the  interetjt  of  its 
.debt. 

FrcHn  the  wisdom  of  the  iiistitutions  of  Sweden,  and  the  antiquity 
of  some  of  them,  particularly  the  bank,  it  is  evident  that  that  country 
ifas,  at  one  time,  advanced  in  commercial  knowledge  before  many 
others  thatarenow  got  far  beyond  it.  Sweden  has  been  more  given  to 
war  than  to  commerce,  and  its  interests  have  therefore  been  neglected, 
of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  better  proof  than  that 
already  produced,  relative  to  the  trade  to  India,  for  the  carrying  on  of 
which  it  enjoys  such  advantages.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  trade 
of  Sweden  is  on  the  increase,  though  the  progress  is  slower  than  of 
almost  any  other  advancing  country.  The  trade  of  Ostend  being  lost, 
Sweden  and  Denmark  ought  to  have  got  at  least  some  of  it,  biit  tuac 
-does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  h  Jmtibhal  debt  in  Sweden,  amounting  to 
S74S4452  dollars,  of  which  10737915  have  been  borrowed  frotn  Hol- 
land, Brabant,  Genoa,  and  Hamburg;  and  therefore  the  interest, 
amounting  to  about  .550000  dollars  annually,  is  drawn  out  of  the  king- 
dom, which^  taking  into  consideration  the  small  scale  on  whicli  its 
operations  of  commerce  and  finance  are,  is  to  be  counted  a  consider- 
able drain,  and  has  a  great  effect  in  retarding  the  prosperity  of  the 
Icingdom*  No  practice  is  more  fraught  with  bad  consequences  than 
borrowing  from  foreign  nations ;  whereas,  a  debt  eonti*acted  by  a  state 
to  its  own  subjects,  though  it  isa  burliien  on  the  people  at  large,  doie§ 
not  carry  money  away,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  so  far  a  good  effect, 
that  it  makes  the  circulation  more  rapid  and  active. 

While  speaking  of  this  subject,  we  must  remark,  that  Russia  also 
owes  money  to  Holland;  but  its  resources  and  means  are  so  amazingly 
great,  that  as  soon  as  it  finds  the  way  to  turn  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, the  debt  will  be  annihilated.  With  Sweden,  the  case  is  different; 
it  is  more  likely  to  get  deeper  into  debt  than  to  pay  off  what  it  already 
has  contracted ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  only  by  slow  degrees  that  it  can 
effect  a  reimbursement. 
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The  remainder  of  the  debt  consists  in  credit  notes,  obligations,  and 
debentures,  in  different  forms,  bearing  interest. 

A  general  valuation  of  the  property  in  Sweden,  as  houses,  forges, 
mines,  capitals,  &c.  has  for  a  long  time  been  intended  in  order  to  find 
out  some  means  to  produce  a 'favourable  influence  upon  the  stability 
of  the  exchange  of  Sweden.  With  this  view  the  property  described 
was  valued,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  166X24897  rixdoUars 
banco  money,  and  51372166  rixdoUars  paper  credit. 

View  of  the  State  of  the  Commerce  of  Sweden  in  1781,  reduced  into  Ster^ 

ling   Money. 


Exported.  Imported. 

Denmark  and  Norway    £  160063  .     66595 

Dantzic 22358  .     33246 

England      *    .    .     .    .    367292  •    97762 

France    ...••.    203762  .     83145 

Holland 107103  .  151583 

Konigsburg  and  Prussia       49689  •     67580 

Italy  and  the  Mediter.J    3^166  •    33170 

ranean 5 

Pomerania^  Swedish  •    .      67938  *  187144 


Exported. 

Portngal  .  •  .  .  ' .  £  125132 
Russia  and  Conrland  .     •     58229 

I  Spain 23380 

Hambufff^  Holstein^  &c.  12891 1 
West  Indies  •  .  .  .  •  873 
East  Indies     •    •    •    «    •      122 


Imported. 
40340 

202781 
14711 
38202 

10810 


£  1397048  .  10270<» 


The  balance  in  favour  of  Sweden  was  370000/.  besides  which,  she  is 
estimated  to  gain  something  considerable  by  the  freight  of  ships,  so 
that  the  whole,  at  that  time,  might  amount  to  about  400000/.  sterling. 
The  following  table  will  shew  the  state  of  the  trade  each  five  years, 
from  1700  till  1785,  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Sweden;  andfrom  1791, 
each  year,  to  the  present  period,  distinguishing  Epgland  and  Scotland. 
^  This  statement  evidently  confirms  the  observation  made  relative  to 
the  iron  trade  in  Russia,  that  Britain  imports  les?  every  year,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  from  the  increase  of  her  own  manufacture.  Iron  is 
the  principal  export  from  Sweden,  which  being  of  a  far  superior  qua- 
lity to  apy  other,  Britain  has  continued  to  take  a  greater  proportion  of 
jt  than  from  Russia,  which  she  will  do  till  her  own  has  acquired  nearly 
an  equal  perfection  in  quality,  and  even  then  if  Sweden  reduces  the 
price,  so  as  to  enter  into  competitioi^  with  the  British  manufacturer. 
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The  Atnoimt  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Great  Britain  to  and  from 

Sweden  J  in  the  following  Years. 


Year. 

J701 

1705 

1710 

1715 

17W 

1725 

1730 

1735 

1740 


1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 


Imported, 

i:  109509  • 

205856  . 

173585  . 

165631  . 

191352  . 

161884  . 

191022  . 

213850  . 

180839  . 

EKOLAND4 

Impoi^ed. 
c£  223686 
.  289626 
.  270101 
•  248031 
.  259120 
.  307720 
.  160612 
.  226910 
.  305525 
.  275597 
.  262202 
.  278410 
.  241472 


Exported. 

£  70806 
46747 
27620 
37235 
111555 
38324 
15271 
25514 
' 15557 


year. 
1745 
1750 
1755 
1760 
.1765 
1770 
1773 
1782 
1785 


Imported. 
<£  250707 
.  187022 
.  200049 
.  193340 
.  234452 
.  136616 
.  l6iaD3 
:  163219 
.  203765 


Exportod. 
of  30310 
.  16162 
.   19234 

•  13657 
.  49003 
.  58576 
.  36308 

•  50Uo3 

.  65307 


SCOTLAND. 


Ezttorted..  Imparted. 

£  09899*  .     ;    .     .      c£  44084 

.  13078  ......  49063 

•  73051 37293 

.  97939  ...*..  39752 

•  121631 35491 

.  112388  .....  39616 

.  143994 SI420 

.  44236 39093 

.  39916 42357 

.  78381 33682 

.  109419 33442 

.  107830 48940 

.  97595  .  .  .  .  .47179 

.   38867 


Eiqiorted. 

£   4844 

5261 

3373 

2334 

5746  c 

9125 

9901. 

8481 

10664  ' 

459 

1834 

465 

450 

770 


Table  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  with  Sweden,  during  the 
Three  most  remarkable  Years^  when  the  Northern  Confederacy  existedy  when 
Copenhagen  was  attacked^  and  when  Peace  wds  restored. 


Value  of 

Imporu  from 

Sweden. 

Value  of  Exports  to  Sweden. 

Shipping.                                                      1 

In 
what 
Year 

British 
Manafiio 
,   tare. 

Foreign 
Merchandize. 

Total  of  Brt- 

Inwaids. 

Outwards. 

Merchandise 

exported  to 

Sweden. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Britisli. 

Foreign. 

Vcss 

Tons. 

Men 

Vess 

Tons. 

Men  Vess 

1 

Tods.  iMcn 

Vess 

Tons. 

Men 

^.      1.    d. 

•f  .   1.  d. 

£    1.    d. 

£,    1.    d. 

&8O0 

309t80  11  10 

«9r61  8  5 

49079    4  11 

78840  13    4 

94 

10308 

591 

267 

39141 

2249 

62 

8088 

422 

185 

28055 

1592 

i801 

«95645    t    1 

46110  3  9 

65144    1    8 

111254    4  10 

111 

13339 

749 

218 

33955 

1893 

98 

11854 

66i 

164 

26700 

1442 

18W 

3«7360    9    9 

3S«29  2  6 

75066  18    4 

108f96    0  10 

174 

S1409 

1141 

165 

28867 

1696 

111 

13912 

785 

153 

25987 

1449 

u  u 
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BOOK  V. 

CHAP,  I. 

;     OF  DENMARK  IN  GENERAL. 

Norway  f  and  the  Dutchies  of  Hohtein^  Schleswig^  and  Jutland. — General 
Observations  on  the  Importance  of  those  Dominions  in  the  present  Time. 
— The  Trade  of  Europe  at  present  passing  thnrngh  them.-^ Pacific 
Disposition  of  the  Danish  Government. — Of  the  drctdtous  Navigation 
to  the  Baltic  diminished  by  passing  through  Holbein — Its  particular 
Inqn^rtance.,—P9^^^  of  Denmark^  Norway,  ^c,  4^.     ]    '    , 

AFTER  the  fell  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  first  nation  that  had  any 
power  <m  the  ocean  was  Denmark,  but  it  was  employed  in  an  irr^gu- 
lar  piracy,  not  in  commerce  r  nor  were  its  robberies  confined  to  that 
element  alone ;  England  was  repeatedly  invaded,  and  held-  fw  a  time 
in  subjection.  The  Danish  pirates  burned  London,  Paris,  Cologne,  and 
Ghent,  only  1000  years  ago,  and,  soon  after,  they  niade  a  conqoest  of 
that  pfovince  in  the  north  of  France,  of  which  Rouen  is  the  capital^. 
then  called  Neustria,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  NormaAdy,  after 
themselves,  a  name  that  province  has  still  retained^  though  those  wha 
gave  it  have  long  lost  theirs. 

The  depdt  or  emporium  of  plunder,  was  then  in  the  island  of  Wal* 
cheren,  which  they  had  fenced  off  from  the  sea ;  so  that,  in  reality,^ 
they  were  the  first  people  who  created  the  Dutch  Provinces,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  much  greater  wealth  for  their  inha.bitants  than  Uiey 
themselves  have  ever  possessed. 

We  have  seen,  in  its  proper  place,  in  what  toi^tuaer  the  Hasiseatic 
League  entered  into  a  plan,  by  trading  towns,  to  repel  the  piracies  of 
Denmark,  and  finished,  by  keeping  that  nation  in  check,,  until  a  re- 
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gular  system  of  ccmm^M  sucee^pd  to  the  very  irreguja?  apd  illieit 
one  of  war  fusd  depre^ii^ffi 

Ro«child,  iH  the  I»l«  of  Z^ftl^,  ?vg/9  the  capil^l  of  DeiH»»flf  Jtilj 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  it  was  removed  to  Cepenh^gp^, 
situated  in  the  same  isUod. 

Whik  war  dep^ided  mojve  on  the  livery  o^  the  people,  and  the  fjjicj- 
lity  w?th  which  tliey  could  get  the  ne<je88<uries  of  life,  the  Pai^e^  were  ^ 
powerful  nation,  when  compared  with  other*.  &ome  of  their  territories 
are  vety  fertile  in  corn.  They,  a^  ai>  early  pi^riod,  ui^ief»jtood  th^  art 
of  fishing;  andas  thi9y  obtained  f^ources,  kj  i^eaps  of  plunder,  they 
w«fe  very  fbrmidafole  to  othw  nations. 

•  JBince  war  has  .duuoged  its  najture,  and  great  sUf^t^mg  larmie^  ao4  f^ 
mariae  regularly  paid,  u»  necessary,  the  power  of  nations  depends 
mticii  upon  their  Teveiui£««  Ihat  i»,  on  the  money  disposable  for  pyb^ 
lie  puiposes.  .  As  xmther  the  §:i^pi^t  popvlation>  nor  other  circum- 
stances will  adoiiit  of  jDeimark  makiog  ^efit  exertions,  she  is  not  now 
a  powei^  nation,  and  ibere  is  no  government  more  pacific  ia  exist- 
ence; there  is  none  leM  ambitiotiS,  w^th  regard  to  external  tra^ns^ctigps, 
nor  more  attentive  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  rendering  the 
people  ihappy  at  hooie. 

Tho^^  Holatein  and  Sckleawig  fine  but  a  small  part  of  the  Danish^ 
^MBinion^,  yet  they  are  by  lar  i<he  most  inte;resting,  and  at  this  time 
Inore  80  than  ever.  It  ie  just  now, -througl^.t^jspd^J  but  iatei;esting~- 
tjountry,  ihat  all  the  eommefce  of  Europe  parses.  The  ojaly  packet 
'wlN^  «i  «aatf  from  this  cpoji^y^l^t  goes  to  the  jeonti^ent,  nc^thof  the 
^Atish  Chani^,  asid  imtHik  of  <^  entrance  U>  t;he  Baltic,  sails  for 
'H4Mum  on  the  coast  jo£  Schles^ig,  having  been  successively  driven 
ivomOalMs,  Oatend,  Hdlvoeisluys,  ^  Cuxhaven. 

it  is  therefore  of  those  tjM)  Dwtchjes,  more  than  of  any  other  part  of 
Denmark,  that  we  must  speak ;  ^  ^fu&xX  to  that  is  the  Isle  of  ZeaJand^ 
on  wiMch  Copenhagen  atends.  f^olsteio,  a  neck  of  land,  and  Zea- 
land, withjome  smaller  iskmdfi,  nQftrly  shutting  up  the  cQmmunicatio.n 
"betweep  the  iBaltie  Sea  and  the  Qce^. 

Of  ^Norway  we^batU  te«t  peparately^  j*?  being  qp  t|ie  north  side  ^ 
the -Sound,  npt  mndixoan«ctod  wMh  the  present  state  of  com^aerce; 
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after  which,  having  treated  of  them  separately,  according  to  their  situa- 
tion and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  respectively  placed,  we 
shall  take  a  view  of  the  whole,  as  forming  one  state,  subject  to  the 
King  of  Denmark. 

'  The  important  situation  of  Denmark  is  but  of  short  standing :  in  it- 
self, it  is  not  a  country  of  much  wealth  or  commerce,  and  in  ordinary 
limes,  it  is  not  in  the  channel  through  which  nations  have  their  great- 
est commercialconnection. 

The  whole  of  the  European  shore,  from  the  Adriatic  to;  the 
Elbe^  is  now  either  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  or  greatly  under 
their  influence,  who,  independent  of  their  state  of  waifarewith  Great 
Britain,  have  established  a  government,  the  nature  of  which  is  incotm- 
patible  with  commercial  prosperity.  Commerce  is  now  driven,  as  if  it 
were,  by  a  storm,  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  first  hospitable  shore, 
on  which  it  finds  a  harbour,  i^  on  the  coast  of  Denmark.  /     <  •  • 

Commercial  men  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  little  attention  to 
that  country ;  it  is  to  existing  circumstainces  that  it  owes  its  present 
importance ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  ihat  importance  will  be  of 
short  duration.  » 

South  of  the  Flemish  coast,  commerce  has  never  flourisbed  iii  any 
great  degree.  The  country  is  too  fertile,  and  the  cKmate  too  good  to 
admit  of  the  people  following  commerce  at  the  expense  of  agriculture, 
and  therefore  to  no  port  of  France  were  goods  ever  sent,  that  were  not 
destined  for  French  consumption.  We  do  not  call  people  a  coDfmier- 
cial  people,  who  only  buy  what  they  consume,  and  sell  what  they  pro- 
duce, and  the  French  never  did  more.  Ostend,  an  insignificant  ]>lace 
of  trade,  though  well'situated  for  carrying  it  on,  was  the  most  southerly 
of  the  places  that  merely  existed  by  commerce;  and  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land, the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  the  Rhine,  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and 
the  Elbe,  were  completely  commercial.-  By  the  cities  on  those  shores, 
and  the  Baltic,  the  whole  trade  of  Germany,  and  those  immense 
countries  that  lay  north  and  east  in  Europe  was  carried  on. 

Now,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  quit  Ostend ;  all  the  ports  of 
Holland,  and  even  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe,  are  become 
unsafe ;  and  though  France  may  in  time  alter  its  mode,  and  cease  to 
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pevsecnie  commerce,  yet,  while  those  shores  remain  under  its  domi- 
nion,  trade  will  never  retam,  or  enjoy  its  former  security.  The  genius 
and  nature  of  the  people  are  unfriendly  to  any  such  change,  and  if  it 
could  take  place,  still  the  almost  continual  wars  into  which  that  coun- 
try plunges  itself,  would  render,  commerce  insecure  under  its  domi- 
nion. 

The  portion  of  the  continent  that  borders  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Elbe  is  the  shore  of  the  Holstein  part  of  Denmark,  and  this  small 
peninsula  must  be  kept  free  from  the  French  grasp,  else  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  Denmark  itself,  will  lose  all  their 
importance.       ..       ..  r.     /     '     / 

/  Small  as  this  district  is,  white  it  remains  independent  of  France,  the 
rest  of  Europe  may  be  free ;  but,  if  that  is  occupied,  then  no  commu- 
nication remains  with  ,the  open  ocean.  In  this  view  of  the  niatter,  we 
include  the  whole  neck  of  land  and  the  islands  betwixt  the  Elbe  and 
the  Sound ;  for  though  it  goes  by  three  diflferent  names,  the  northern 
extremity  being  called  Jutland^  the  middle  Schleswig,  and  the  most 
southerly  Holsteiti;  yet  the  whole  is  to  be  considered  as  important 
to  the  freedom  and  commerce  of  Europe.  It  is  the  north-west  pro^ 
fflbntory  of  Geraiaiiiy^'atid  without  a  free  passage  there,  no  commimi- 
cation.can  he  kept  up  with  that  extensive  country,  of  with  any  of  the 
Tiorthem  nations. 

Of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Embden,  we  shall  spea^  in  another 
place,  though  they  are  not  now  to  be  considered  as  independent  or 
free,  being  subject  to  the  interruption  of  the  French ;  so  that'Tonningen  - 
on  the  western  point  of  Holstein,  is  tlie  first  port  which  can  fairly  and 
truly  be  called  free  and  independent,  and  to  which  merchandise  may 
•be  safely  consigned  ;  for  long  suffering  as  the  northern  powers  appear 
to  be,  the  day  that  Holstein  is  attacked,,  must  be  the  signal  for  rou- 
sing thenl^  to  activity. 

In  treating  of  Denmark,  we  shall  not  then  follow  the  same  order 
that  has  been  preserved  in  the  other  nations,  but  first  treat  of  Holstein 
and  the  adjoining  dutchies  of  Schleswig  and  Jutland. 
'  In  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  this  promontory,  or  head  of  land, 
with  the  adjacent  islands  nearly  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  joining  the  main  land  by  the  border  of  Mecklenburg  to  the  east,. 
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where  the  lioe,  runniog  fhm  the  Elbe  tb  the  Baltu^  so  a  A^igKi  «Um^ 
tioo,  is  only  M)  EogUsh  miles*  .  The  shore  to  idle,  south  is  bcfuaded  bj 
the  river  Elbe^  and  the  west  by  the  Gennan  Ocoui^  somdtiioes  Un^d 
the  North  Se«u  The  extent  and  breadth  of  the  country  h  tdo '  iiicagtr 
siderable  to  admit  of  large  riven^  but  the  coast  is  intersected  with 'bays 
and  skirted  with  islands  almost  in  its  whole  extent. 

The  north-west  is  bounded  by  that  pusage  that  |e%ds  U>  the  Sotind 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  by  the  Cattegate,  and  a  imaib^  of 
narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  wluch  divide  it  finom  the  islands  that  iatemipt 
the  entrance  into  the  Baltic* 
^  A  narrow  part  of  this  neck  of  land,  which  has  the  shortest  ;aavigabi$ 
cbmmunicatioiii,  is  at  Todningent  on  <h6  wi^t  toeaU  ^  Notth  Sea, 
from  whence  to  Kiel,  on  the  northeast,  a  canal  has  been  eonstmcted 
that  will  admit  sfaipe  <£  two  .hundred  tons  burthen,  British  built, 
to  pass,  and  ships  built  in  thfi.XHitch  ibrm  of  from  3SQ  to  300  tow, 
and  even  ^something  more.     ;        \ 

As  this  canal  shortens  tlie  narigation,  and  tbat  a  yery  iedioup  ^m$ 
intb  the  Baltic,  about  450  miles,  ve  shall  give  a  f uU  doscripi^Qa 
of  it  in  a  foUon^ing  chapter.  . 

In  die  account  of  Sweden  some  geiicral  dbserymlskafcs  a£e  made  ndar 
tiifieto  the  entrance  in!to  the  Bcdrtit^a,  by  the  Skrnad,  which  fepamtes 
the  island  of  Zealand  from  the  coast  of  Sweden,  and  isofsuehfisuatHie 
as  to  he  comimarnded  £rom  the  soutbem  ^ore. 

The  gov^imient  ci£  Denmmrk  owsrcbs  great  prabe  for  iljhe  phiiimi\g^d 
executing  the  ca«al  of  iiolstean.  Most  pwt  of  eomdnercial  Mndertakngf 
are  by  private  .men  xa  small  scaeletiea,  ^nd  they  ftourish  \m^in  tfifiir 
hands ;  but  there  axe  others  xi^ch  a  nation  aloane  can  .execute*  TPhere 
is  stiH  a  third  apecoios^  in  the  ejaectttioji  of  whicdi  aB  BStoRms^shoiild  eo^ 
opeaate,  if  jealoofiites cind  animc^ies  coaild.te^Letfi:  aaide.  £tf  tthjs  Jast 
species  of  enterprise  is  a  direct '  passage  into  the  !BaMc  Sea,  whifih 
•ought-to  be  fcut  sufficiently  wide,  deep,  and;^)f«i,  to  be«i»W(gft4«d  wth 
petfeot  ease.;  hut  afijiaAioiK  do  not  join  tsigether  to  do  groftt  and  »9i^^ 
works,  they  are  left  lo  do  ihera  sin^y ton  a  amaller  .seah^ 

As  this  canal,  jcmderta&an  by  the  gcyvenuBeotof  iDeamw^k  »t  aclvne 
-when  the  commecee  of  that  pait  .of  the  jwoidd  was  ofJitoicJi:ies».ij3^|3iWf" 
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tance  than  it  is  now,  and  as  it  is  every  year  becoming  still  more  im- 
portant, every  particular  relating  to  it  must  be  considered  as  inte- 
resting, which  we  shall  give,  ^ter  having  previously  described  the 
towns  which  are  situated  in  that  portion  of  his  Danish  Majesty's  domi- 
nioiis^  and  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  produce  of  Denmark. 

The  produce  of  Denmark  consists  chiefly  in  the  fisheries  and  w  ^he 
fir  of  Norway,  its  iron  mines,  salt  works,  &c,  details  of  which  shall  be 
given  ifra  separate  account,  as  they  are  in  a  great  degree  peculiar  to 
that  country.  But  besides,  these  resources,  which  are  not  conunon  to 
all  countiieB,  thene  are  others  of  a  different  nature,  of  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea,  without  any  further  particulars* 

The  annual  export  of  grain  from  Denmark  is  reckoned  to  be,  on  an 
average,  about  500,000  rixdollavs,  and  of  com-brandy  for  100,000 
more,  although  in  1787  Denmark  imported  considerable  quantities  of 
grain,  and  in  some  present  unfavourable  seasons  largely,  particularly 
into  Norway. 

In  common  years,  at  least  12000  horses  are  exported  from  Denmark ;  ■ 
and,  in  times  of  war,  about  20000 ;  and  in  peace  above  15,000  head 
of  neat  cattle.    The  amount  of  live  stock,  including  butter,  cheese, 
and  salted  provisions,  chiefly  from  Holstein,  ScHes^vig,  and  Jutland, 
is  reckoned  to  be  about  i,400,000  rixdollars. 

The  stock  of  sheep  in  the  kingdom  has  been  reckoned  near  900,000^ 
which  produce  only  about  l,700,000lbs.  of  wooL 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the,  Ports  of  Hoist  tin  and  Schleswig. — Tonningen  described ;  thfi  best 
Port  during  the  Blockade  of  the  Elbe  for  the  Trade  to  Hambiirg.^ 
Conveyance  of  Merchandize  from  Tonningen  to  Hamburgh  by  different 
Routes.  —  New  Regulations  of  Customs  for  the  Transit  Trade. — Roads 
now  forming. — Husum^  the  Station  for  the  EnglisIiPacketSrdescribcd. — 
Route  and  Mode  (f  Travelling  from  thence  to  Hamburg. -^Miel^  Rends^ 
burg^  Altona^  ^c.  ^c.^  described. 

AS  every  port  in  Holstein  and  Schleswig  becomes  interesting  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  and  each  has  been  resorted  to  according  to 
the  opinion  of  its  advantageous  situation  for  conveying  merchandize 
to  the  continent ;  some  ports  are  situated  on  the  Elbe,  pthers  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  lastly  in  the  Baltic ;  and  although,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sent blockade,  the  former  cannot  avail  themselves  of  their  natural  ad- 
vantages, we  shall  giv-e  a  description,  in  alphabetical  order,  not  only 
of  the  ports  in  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  but  likewise  the  principal  places, 
first  describing  the  rivers. 

The  Elbe  gives  to  Holstein,  on  its  south  side,  its  most  considerable 
facilities,  several  of  its  rivers  falling  into  it,  namely,  the  Pin  Rivulet, 
running  by  Pinneburg,  from  its  name ;  the  Kriickaii,  by  Elnishom ; 
but  the  largest  is  the  Stor,  navigable  from  the  Elbe  up  to  Itzehoe. 

The  most  considerable  river  either  in  Holstein  or  Schleswig,  though  of 
no  extent,  yet  worthy  of  particular  notice,  is  the  Eyder,  dividing  these 
two  dutchies  from  the  North,  Sea  to  Rendsburg,  and  the  canal  from 
thence  to  the  Baltic.  It  has  its  source  twenty  miles  south  of  Kiel, 
runs  thrbugh  the  Westen  Lake,*  and  at  the  Flemhude  Lake  it  is  joined 
with  the  canal,  and  so  runs  down  by  Rendsburg,  being  intersected  in 
two  places  by  the  canal  to  cut  off  its  meandering  bourse.  The  other 
rivers,  and  those  in  Schleswig,  are  not  worth  particular  notice. 

Alton  A  is  situated  in  the  south-east  comer  of  Holstein,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Elbe,  within  about  half  an  English  mile  of  Ham- 
burg, the  trade  of  which  city  it  very  much  resembles,  with  this  diffe^ 
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vehce^  that  1^  duties  are  less.  During  the  kst  war,  it  had  very  cohsi^ 
derable  businett,  from  its  being  a  free  port  in  a  neutral  territory,  and 
deriving  that  advantage  betwixt  England  and  the  Continent  in  neu- 
tralizing property,*  whibt  it  might  more  securely  have  pro&ed  m  car*- 
rying  on  that  commerce  on  its  own  account.  Beitig  ao  near  to  Ham^ 
burg,  it  carries  on  its  negotiations,  moAey  and  principal  transaction^ 
trough  the  medium  of  that  city,  and  differing  but  little  in  essential 
points  or  foreign  commerce  from  it ;  when  treating  of  that  city,  tiie 
two  being  so  contiguous,  One  detail  will  answer  tihe  purpose  of  both« 

The  population  of  Altotoa  is  estimated  ^t 25000  souls.  It  has  some- 
stripping  belonging  to  it.  In  the  year  1775  it  had  70  vessels,  of  from 
20  to  100  lasts ;  in  178S  there  were  195  belonging  to  the  place  j  and,  in 
1795,  154  vessels,  being  9544  lasts;  and,  in  1802,  259  vessels,  in-> 
eluding  those  for  its  fisheries,  tnaking  16770  lasts,  and  manned  with 
2852  men. 

They  embailc  in  the  Greenland  fishery  from  hence  regularly.  In  the 
year  1802  they  ^fitted  out  10  ships,  which  brought  home  the  produce 
of  only  21  whales. 

FL»NSBt?*ia  is  the  principal  port  of  Schleswig,  the  entrance  to  it 
being  from  the  south-east  of  the  Little  Belt  ia  the*Baltic.  It  has  a 
commodious  bay,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  almost  into  the  town. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  10000  souls.  During  the  American 
war  it  had  more  considerable  trade,  and  its  shipping  increased.  In 
178S  it  had  218  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  manned  by  14S7  men ;  and, 
in  1797^  257  vessels,  and  1597  men.- 

Fkedehickstadt  is  situated  in  Schleswig,  between  the  rivers  Trene 
and  Eyder,  on  the  north  bank  of  that  river,  about  10  miles  from  Ton- 
ningen;  though  so  <kr  inland,  it  is  a  port  worthy  of  some  notice,  for  its 
local  convenience :  two  years  ago  it  fitted  out  27  Greenland  ships,  15 
herring  boiats,  25  large  and  many  other  smaller  ships.  The  tide  does 
not  rise  here  more  than  eight  feet  It  has  about  2500  inhabitants,  and 
some  few  manufactures. 

Gluckstadt  is  a  port  of  Holstein,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 

*  NevtRilusiag  property  sigoiiS^  for  a  small  percentage  passing  it  for  their  own. 
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east  qT  tlie  river  Stiir,  and'neftiij  half  way  betvrtxf  Hambtirg  tmd  tfaa 
K.curth  Sea.  It  is  a  fiiws  port*  and  its  trade  is  chiefly  ta  Norway  and 
Iceland  in  the  products  from  thenee  and  that  of  Holstem  to  those 
quarters.  It  has  some  shipping  and  conoems  in  the  fisheries.  In  fcho 
year  1802  it  fitted  out  11  ships  for  the  Greenland  fishery » which  hiou^t 
home  the  produce  of  24  whales* 

*  HusvBt  at  present  is  become  the  more  known  on  account  of  its 
beisDg  the  only  station  lor.  English  packets  direct  to  the  .continent^ 
north  of  Portugal,  (Gothenburg  in  Sweden  excepted,)  after  being 
drivMi  away  fnmi  CalaiSt  Ostend,  Helyotsluys»  and  Cuxhaven.- 

This  place  b  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea^  in  the  dutch^ 
of  3chleswig,  about  twelve  miles  by  land  north  from  Tonningcn,  to- 
which  thore  is  a  miserable  and  dangerous  road^  by  land>  only  passable 
la'suomer^  and  when  a  hard  irost,  in  winter. 

In  former  times,  Husum  enjoyed  some  share  of  trade,  and  was  a  placo 
f&m^s^kMb  for  cgrslenS)  but  the  serere  winter  and  weather  in  1740 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  beds.  The  great  inundation,  by  th» 
broking  of  the  banks  in  t:717»  destroyed  its  accommodation  for  the, 
the  appioach  of  sliippiog ;  what  little  trade  it  has  now,  is  in  cattle  and 
distilling  spirits  from. grain. 

As  this  place  is  one  which  many  a  passenger  by  the  packets  will 
remember,  and  those  unacquainted  with  it  not  being  able  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  inconvenience  of  embarking  or  landing,  a  ^lort  sketch  will 
prepare  the  minds  of  those  who  have  to  make  this  voyage,,  and  pro^ 
ceed  forward  from  thence  to  Hamburg,  or  farther  on  the  conttnont*. 

•  The  present  station  iiv  England  of  the  packets  to  the  continent  is  at 
Harwich,  and  certainly  for  their  security  and' accommodation  it  is  pre-^ 
feiable  to  Yarmouth ;  though  this  latter  port,  in. some  cases,  is  more 
desimble,.  on  account  of  their  being  sooner  out  at  sea* 

No  packets  in  the  universe  are  equipped  so  well,  or  are  better  sea. 
boats  than  these  vessels,  having  skilfujl  and.  obliging  commanders,  and 
well-appointed  crews ;  this  accounts  for  the  few  accidents  seldom  if  ever, 
heard  of,  and  that  i»  the  more  surprizing  when  we  consider  how  they  haye 
been  driven  from  one  station  to  anotlier,  when  they  cannot  be  expected; 
to  be  acquainted  with  a  new.  harbour*  or.  a.  new  navi^tion.  Afler 
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passing  Heligoland  isl^jid,  in  crossing  the  bar  to  enter  the  river  Hevert 
it  is  the  most  daogerous  passage  that  can  be  conceived.  If  there  i» 
but  little  water  upon  thei  bar  on  making  the  Hever  in  hard  gales  of 
•Find  from  particular  quarters,  ^ere  is  a  tremendous  sea  upon  it^  too 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  pass,  even  when  the  tide  b  half  out,  unless  the 
|)acket  should  be  driven, to  do  so  by  stress  of  weather;  the  mouth  of 
the  Hever  is,  (according  tP  the  wejather,)  more  or  less  difficult  to  make^ 
|>articularly  in  a  high  sea,  from  the  buoy  or  beacoa  being  too  small  at 
ihe  entranpeu  After. p^iBg  the  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hever» 
th^re  are  bu^ys  and  beacons  all  the  way  up  to  a  bay  near  to  Husum, 
where  the  packet^  brk^  up  koix/L  fimr  to  six  or  eight  miles  from 
the  tpwn.  , 

It  is  impossible  for  anjstran|;er  to  conceive  the  inconrenieiiee  he  mmt 
experience  in  landing  or  einbarking  a^  Httsundt  if  tbetr  own  boat^  Dr  thMtt 
of  any  other  packet  laying  there,  are  engagf^  so  that  they  cannot  ac« 
conrm^odate^e  pauengers  in  conveying  them  to  or  from  the  shoi^  The 
boatmen  at  Hosiun  are  few  in  number  and  have  the  privil^e  of 
taking  on  board  ex  bringing  ashore  the  passengers,  unless  the  captain 
of  the  packet  will  allow  his  Crew  to  do  it;  or  that  any  ot]Mt  layii^ 
there  are  obliging  enough  to  allow  their  men  the  perquisite  of  doing 
this  buainesft:  every  one  will  cheerfully  prefer  such  conveyance,  with 
any  remuneration,  to  the  Husum  boatmen,  who  suit  their  own  conve»^ 
oience  and  inclination,  though  passen^rs  are  naturally  anxious  ts> 
get  ashore  as  soon  as  they  can.  Were  it  not  for  the  frequent  opportu- 
nity by  boa^  belonging  to  the  English  packets,  passengers  would  often 
bave  to  stop  hours,  nay,  days  and  nights  on  board,  before  they  <!Ould 
laud.  When  the  packet's  boat  is  either  at  the  town  n^j^  the  nmili 
or  otherwise  occupied,  this  has  sometimes  been  the  case.  ^ 

When  the  tide  is  at  its  height,  there  is  no,  great  difficulty  in  landing, 
l>ut  if  half-ebb,  or  nearlj  low^water,  it  is  difficult  and  disagreeable.  From 
the  place  where  the  packets  bring  up,  it  is  some  distance,  on  accouiit  of 
the  ^hoal  water,  before  you  enter  a  ^channel  of  the  small  river,  marked 
by  beacons  along  its  course,  not  three  tinaes  the  breadth  of  the 
boat;  ^f  the  water  is  low  the  oars  cannot  play^  but  are  struck  into  the. 
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taod  to  puah  the  boat  along,  scarcel^r  having  suftcieat  water,  if  loaded 
vith  passcmgers.  For  nearly  thiee  miles  jou  follow  Uiecoinraeof  tliis  Ute^ 
•n^riag  eieek,  or  raUier  channel,  in  the  sand  and  ntud,  op  toibe^  town 
ef  HusuBi»  where  yon  are  met  by  the  town's  boatmen,  who  may  have 
been  too  laay  to  put  off,  but  who  take  care,  so  soon  as-  the  passengers 
or  their  higgage  are  landed,  to  claim  <  their  privilege  exclusively  t4- 
cairy  up  the  luggage  to  the  hotel  or  inn  wlueh  the  passengers'ft^quent'. 

To  a  stranger  who  has  not  been  out  of  England,  where  he  has  every 
accoomiodation,  and  where  a  spirit  of  emnlation  prevails  who  shall  b^ 
most  pbligii^,  every  thing  here  will  appear  strange ;  every  one  is  left  to- 
shut  for  himself^  impplication«»d  Mnd  ^itreaty  will  get  some  aecom^ 
modation  and  refreshment,  but,  as  to  lodgings,  if  the  few  inns  shoulil 
lumpen  to  be  full,  by  the  detentioii  of  packets,  he  most,  himself,  get 
Dte  betft  ^vate  lodging  he  oim  in  the  town. 

When  landed,  tiie  passenger  who  intends  to  proceed  forward,  must 
go  to  the  secsetavy,  before  whom  he  mast  make  a  declaration  of  his 
name  and  character,  when  he  receives  a  passport^  which  he  signs  be-^ 
ftiM  the  seorettury  >  the  fee  is  trifling :  from  thence  he  process  to  th«- 
1kurg(^  IMHter,  or  iath«r,  to  him  first,  who  receives  the  Kke  dec1a<^ 
tatioB. 

"When  passenger*  are  coming  from  Hamburg  or  Lubec  to  Hnsum,. 
to  embark  for  England,  it -is  best  to  get  a  passport  from  the  resident 
Danish  ministers  who  reside  at  those  cities,  w4iich  saves  much  trouble  r 
these  passes  render  going  to  the  secretary  at  Hnsnm  unnecessary: 
it  is  only  requested  to  jwesent  it  to  the  burgo  master,  who  counter- 
signs it,  which  gives  this  advantage,  that  yon  have  no  more  trouble  ;. 
besides,  if  it^p  necessary,  on  account  of  the  tide,  to  onbark  at  any  hour 
in  the  night,  on  previously  mentioning  it  to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  it 
procures  the  indulgence  of  being  allowed  to  embark  whenever  it  is 
most  convenient,  whilst  others  are  frequently  obliged  to  go  on  board 
the  tide  befope< 

"What  h€w  been  described,  is  when  the  navigation  is  free  from  ice, 
and  certainly  very  convenient  compared  with  the  inconceivable  dilfi- 
cnlty  and  very  great  danger  when  the  smaU  creek  is  choaked  up  with 
ice,  which  it  very  soon  is  with  a  little- frost,  then  you  must  approach 
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^e  Ma*aliore  wBieve  700  can,  taking  a  long  round  in  open  vraggons^ 
Above  or-b^w  the  town,  making  a  route  of  sotae  miles,  to  embark 
or  disembark,,  aceoiding  to  that  part  of  the  shore  most  free  from  the 
drift  ice,  according  as  the  wind  may  hare-  been ;  the  going  on  the  sea 
banks  is  nothing,  but  descending  tbedr  sides,  to  make  tlie  part  where 
the  boats  are  waiting  for  the  reception  of  tlie  passengers,  requires  more 
interest  than  can  be  conceived ;  the  bnrgo  master  of  Knsum,  and  the 
auperrntcndent  of  th€»e  banks,  are  remarkably  scrupulous,  and  the  lat> 
ter  genemHj  avails  hnaself  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  handsome 
iouceur  for  this  penaissioiu 

It  may  not  be  deemed  digresaive  in  stsltiog  the  tenacious  temper  and 

care  with  which  they  watch  these  banks,  to  prevent  any  impression  be* 

ng  noade  00  the  declivity  of  the  bank  nelt  the  sea.  The  inundation,  by 

wtich  the  country  suffered  so  much  in  1717,  was  awing  to  the  bank 

being  neglected,  tbovi^  not  for  any  length  of  time.   The  circumstance 

was^  tfaift.  A  very  sniiaU  impression  had  been  made  by  some  accident,  it 

m  $aid,  by  cat^,  i*  the  bank  below  kiglwwater  mark,  and  a  gaJe  ef  wind 

ooming  on,  the  watia^  soon  penetrated  the  banks,  w'hieh  are  composed  ef 

tb^  BOfl  of  tkt  coutttry,  chiefly  a  Hghi  Mmd.  To  pvevent »  recasi«ttceof 

*  similar  ealinnity;  wh«r«  the  wateatifr  mpfi^Q^  €a  be  Mest  pressmg,- 

irom  Uw  Ibot  of  the  bank  tohigh^watsr  mttky  fbt  many  miliss,  it  is  as< 

mesttl^  matlttd  and  twisted  with  tttnLW,  ^secttwd-iA  ivgnlar  order  to  the 

gtoundy  a»  tba  maikting  can  be,  so  diat  if  the  tide  Aews  m^  3  strong. 

wind,  or  ifthertf  is  a  great  eddy  «r  itwdi  cw^tod^tkis  straw  maftting  pre-<. 

rents  the  water  from  washing  away  the  bank,  or  penetrating  in  any 

port.  Ka  caxpeti  in  a  roqili  cam  be  mom  carefully  attended  to  and  kept 

ia  order  tba&  those  parts  of  Idie  biuik  where  any  datfger  is  ta  be  appre" 

boided,  and  it  has  a  regidar  appaaranoe  like  a^neat  straw  ci^pet  be-^ 

Ufw,  i«4ien  one  is  travelUo^  en  tjie  eteiurted  bembs-  abovoi 

To  i^etom  t»  the  passengers  whtvai«^  at  Humuu.  audi  with*  «0'pin>ee8^ 
•atter  to  the  int^or  of  the  contitufnt  <k  te-  Hambui^,  the  first  oon* 
sideMctiofi,  the  natives  take  cave  t»^  i^mkid  hint-  of,  is  his  finances,  iii' 
wbicb  they  have  a  donbie  interest}  fit«t,  idr  their  ehai^es,  and  nex^ 
in  furnishing  the  traveller  with  specie  or  bank  notes- of  the  country,-  69 
fbteign  coin^  ageaasb  lifdgiiiaea^}  «tt«- fiery  haodsoiK^  rate  indeed :.  and 
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those  who  do  not  know  bow  to  bargaio,  genemHy  ttil  Atir  gsnineat  at 
reasonable,  if  they  are  going  into  the  interior,  as  those  who  are  ciuiung 
from  thence,  pay  extravagantly  again  for  them^  when  embarkiBg  for 
England,  in  the  s^cie  <^{  the  country  or  foreign  coin  they  give  for 
British  gold ;  strangers  going  from  England,  if  they  can  get  them,  had 
always  bettw  ta^LC  specie  rixdoUars,  if  not,  JPred^ick  d'ors ;  the  former 
4tre  about  five  shillings  sterling  each ;  one  of  their  specie  rixdoilars  con^ 
tains  jsixty  Danish  schillings  :  they  have  bank  Botes  which  are  eight 
species,  or  ten  rixdoUars  current,  which  pass  readily  in  the  country. 

Husum  being  the  grand  focus  of  the  communication  betwixt  Eii^and 
and  the  continent,  it  may  be  supposed  that  from  paisengers  com* 
ing  to  embark,  and  others  to  proceed  to  the  interior,  the  traveller 
going  that  way  may  find  sufficient  opportunities  of  purchasing  a  car^ 
riage  suitable  for  the  roads  he  is  going  to  travel,  of  those  who  are  ar* 
rived  from  those  quart^^  to  embark  for  England^  and  of  course  have 
their  carriages  to  sell*  It  does  not  always,  happen,  however,  thatcar* 
riages  are  to  b^  met  with  ;  those  coming  to  Husum  generally  disposci 
of  theirs  at  Lubec  or  at  Hamburg,  if  not,  they  generally  find  their 
way  ta  the  latter  city;  it  would  therefore  always  be  best  fcM*  anjr 
stranger,  going  to  travel  on  the  continent,  to  get  to  Hamburg  before 
he  buys  his  carriage,  {unl^ti  he  meets  with  one  at  Husum,  which  .i^U 
suit  him,  and  this  is  sometimes  the  case,)  as  at  Hamburg  he  finds  Um 
greatest  variety,  and  can  suit  himself  in  a  few  hours,  proceed  on.hta 
journey  I  furnished  with  proper  laeaos  and  money,  at  a  reasonable 
Kate.  r  1  , ' 

In  speaking  of  Hamburg,  strangers  will  natyraily  ask,  how  they  arer 
to  get  there  from  Husum.  If  they,  by  chance,  cannot  get  re- 
turned carriages  which  have  brought  passengers  down  to  embark,  then 
stuhl  waggons,  carriages  of  the  country,  roughly  constructed  on  four 
wheels,  without  springs  or  coveting  exceptvig  sinnetimes  a  caXesh.  fixed 
by  straps  in  the  centre.  For  this  miserable  machine  he  ,mmt  .pay». 
at  each  station  over  and  above  the.  usual  rate  for  post  horses,  whicb 
13  20  Danish  schillings, per  mile  for  eech: horse,  besides  the  drivei^s 
drink-money^  tolls,  &c» 

The  Holstein  i^ile.may  be  reckoned  about  five  £n^h|  ai}d  the  di9«: 
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tiiicerfrom  Husutt  to  Halnburg,  the  besl  waj^,  is  20|  Holstein  mifes  ; 
at  least  that  distance  .i»  paid  for  in  (aravelling :  from  Husum  it  is 
/6i  miles  to  Rtodsb«rg^  where  there  is  agood  ian^.snd  thh  place  is  described  as  one 
of  the  neatest  in  Hplstein.  •        '^, 

3    '■         To  Remmql,  a  single  house,  but  middling  accommodations, 

•  ^    To  Itzehoe,,  tolerable  good  accommodations,  a  large  old  town.  The  river  Stor 

nin»  through  this  place,  and  is  navigable  from  the  Elbe.  ' 
3  .--—-Td  Sqieofthorst,  where  ane -middling  accommodations* 

21  -y' — To.Pinneberg^  , 

22  — r-  To  Hamburg;. 

The  last  part  of  the  way  is  a  causewayv  Within  a  short  distance  of 
Hamburg  jrou  pass  the  Daniish  custom-house,  where,  if  no  suspicion,. 
Ibr  a  small  fee,  you  are  allowed  to  pass.  In  leaving  Hamburg  to  go  down*' 
to  Husnm,  ihe  officer  of  the  customs  will  give  you  the  following  billet,^ 
on  convincing  him  of  the  factsi  and  which  you  sign  and  take  withyou^ 
tfiough^  perhaps  ijot  required,  y^t  it  may  be  nsefiil  and^  save  trouble  r 

^  The  Subscribed  does  hereby  declare^  tkat  he  does  not  earn/  any  thing^ 
along  with  himy  except  his  garjnents  and  Im^J* 

,  Signed  Officer.  Nov..  15,  1604^    . 

On  entering  or  leaving  Hamburg,  at  Ae  gates,  if  a  stranger  i^  travel- 
ling, the  name  and.  character  of  the  person  is  taken,,  and  published  iar 
the  papers^ 

'  Those  who  wish  not  to»  touch  at  Hamburg,  but  to*  proceed  forward 
on  the  continent,  and  wish  to  avoid  tha  French,  in  Hanover^  must  ga 
from  Husum  to  Rendsburg,  thence  to  Kiel,  through  Lubeq,   Schwe- 
liUf  Gmbau,.  and  then,  fall  intci  the  road  at  Perleberg,.  which  leads  on^ 
to.  Berlin;. 

K£iL.is  &ituated  on  the  west  side,  nearly  at  the  bottom^  of  a  small 
gul^  called  Kiel^rde,  in  the  Dutchyof  Holstein,.  on  the  Baltic  Sea,, 
directly  opposite  the  southern  point  of  the  island*  of  Funen,  on  the 
sides  of  which  are  the  Great  and  Little  Belts. 

In^this  bay  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for^  any  ships,  and  almost:  ^ 
for  aJl  merchantmen  directly  up  to  the  bridge  at  KieU  and  vessels  can^ 
with  almost  all  winds  get  in  or  out  ^  it  is  a  neat  town,  has  betwixt  7/ 
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««<}  8000  inJaabitaots:  asd  here  are  bekl  twogiteat  fairsy  or  mnrts, 
annuaUjr,  at  which  considerable  busuiCBs  is  done. 

Those  ships  which  are  too  large  to  go  through  die  Holstein  Caiwtl, 
can  deposit  their  cargoes  here ;  or  it  can  be  made  a  convenient  or  se- 
cure entrep6t  for  a  considerable  transit  trade,  shoulc^  it  everopcur,  he- 
twixt  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Se».  The  Hol»tein  CasiJ  commences 
on  the  Baltic  side,  only  thiee  mijies  from  henee,  and  at  Kid,  thfey 
liave  in  general  good  warehousing,  one  three  stories  high  and  ^68  feet 
long,  so  that  here  and  at  Rendsburg,  merchandise  can  always  be  scr 
curely  housed.  It  appears  extraordinary,  but  it  is  so,  that  Altona,  oa 
the  side  next  Hamburg,  and  Kiel  on  that  next  Labec,  seem  adapted 
to  rival  those  places ;  the  cheapness  of  the  one,  and  the  superior  con^ 
venience  of  the  other,  strongly  shews,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
draw  trade  from  its  usual  channels,  if  ^t  is  left  free  and  uninteixuptecjL 

When  the  Elbe  was  first  blockaded,  a  grpat  part  of  the  Han^burg 
trade  came  through  Kiel;  but  as  the  goods  were  to  be  conveyed  bj 
land  carriage  to  the  former  city,  the  expense,  delay,  and  pilfering, 
were  all  found  so  great,  that  Tonningen  very  soon  carried  the  day. 

Rendsburg,  is  a  handsome  neat  little  town,  and  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion, through  which  the  celebrated  caAal  passes,  from  thence  it 
goes  to  Holteoau  oa  the  Baltic,  a  distance  of  about  25  mifes,  Beom- 
which  place  the  Eyder  is  navigated  by  means  of  the  wiiid  and .  tides 
to  the  North  Sea  by  Tonningen.  Here  is  a  custom-house,  excellent 
public  wareho«8^,  stud  toj»mddious  wjuirfs  for  landing  goods,  a  large 
bais6a  fiir  jhipfiiiig,  md  a  prkK:ipal  skiice^  the  first  on  the  ^ide  €£ 
the  NorthSea. 

In  coosequmce  of  the  blockade  of  the  rivers. Elbe  and  Weser,  the 
considerable  traffic  and  shipping  which  continually  pass  through  this 
place,  make' it  at  present  one  of  the  nK>st  lively  and  interesting  inlan4 
towns^on  the  continent,  for  a  oomunorcial  mind.  The  number  of  ves- 
dels  which  have  passed  and  repassed  each  year  tfarcmgh  the  caoaly 
and  other  particulars  relative  to  this  place,,  will  befiDund  in  describing 
that  nayigatu>A  bepairately.  The  duties  to  be  paid  on  passing  from,  the 
Baltie  to  tko  North  Sea,:aTe  xecemtdvA  lloHenau,  Rendsburg,  and  Ton^ 
ningeBr  each  hanng  a.  sepcuatc  rate. 
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To  £icilitate  tl»e  tmde  to  Hairibitrg  frtaa  Tottniageil*  gboi»  are 
brought  lip  from  thence  here,  and  a  better  rood  is  in64£ing  toiiaatai- 
htLTg.  and  Altona,  which  passes  through  Iniai,  Snuast^At,  and  Vbt- 
burg,  direct  to  the  former  cities.  On  this  head,  we  wiH  refer  t6  Tob- 
aingen  and  Hambuig,  for  the  conteyi^ice  oi  goods. 
,  The  ifoUowing  is  the  number  of  ships  in  the  jear  1802,  that  entered 
Ht  the  custom-house  of  Rendsbutg,  going  through  the  Hoktein  Cai&al. 

With  cai^goes,  3407 ;  in  ballast  124^  ;  in  kll  3640  vessels. 

Parsed  thirough  the  oaoial  in  ISOl,  2398,  less  than  in  1^03,  by  t^^t 
Tessels. 

Grain  transported  in  1802,  through  the  said  canal,  648,977  bwrds.. 

Tii&ber  arrived  in  i802»  and  hinded  at  IteDddtni%,  74  oargoes. 

Ihm  ditto,  32  chigoes. 

Tbe  popultUiofi  of  Rendsbiug  in  1803,  iras,  exclusive  of  Jews  viui 
convicts  woiking  on  the  fortifioations,  75G3. 

ToNiriifOEir. — Its  population  in  17^9,  was  oidy  14S7.  Tii&  reBrdeut 
inhabitants,  in  1803,  were  only  1924,  but  on  account  of  the  great  iar 
AvLX  of  strangeis,  the  mfemy  establishments,  and  the  buainess  of  the 
£ilbe,  theM'^eser,  and  that  betwixt  the  Baltic  alnd  North  Seas,  passing 
through  here,  it  is  as  crowded  as  a  place  possibly  can  be,  and.  not 
inferior  in  charge  and  expense,  to  Hambarg,  when  ia  the  tsenitb-of  its 
commercial  -career. 

Tonningen  was  scarcely  known  to  the  wodd,  till  the  blockad<e  of  the  ^ 
rivers  Elbe  and  Weser,  by  which  circumstance  it  has  .got  info  great  n*^- 
toriety ;  the  number  of  shipping  to  this  ];^ace  will  best  be  judged  of 
by  referring  to  what  has  arrivesd  at  Hamburg  in  former  years. 

This  place,  which  has  the  trade  of  the  «oiitineiit  now  passing- 
through  it,  is  a  small  town  in  the  Dutchy  of  Schleswig,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Eyder,  not  fm  &om  wbere-it  f^lfe  into  the  North  Sea, 
betwixt  Eyderstadt  and  Dithmarschen ;  it  has,  for  the  .c<jnsiderabfe 
•commerce  it  now  has,  bad  accommodations,  having  but  a  small  cneek, 
which  runs  a  few  hundred  yards  in  a  curve  from  the  river,  by  thfe 
fcown,  and  in  which,  iKot  moi«  than  two  or  thi>ee  «mall  tieSb^ '0Mi4ay 
alxeast,  if  it  is  necessary  to  land  ahd  tiake  itf  th^ir  ^^argoes  thorei;  ibut 
the  venels  in  general,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  >open  yiVtfTy  tfb&v64die  tovii, 
^rbere  they  load  and  diiKcharge.  >    f         .  .   .    i.. 
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'  '  Betwixt  the  small  creek  and  the  river  on  the  small  promontorj, 
About  60  to  80  yards  broad,  is  a  considerable  warehouse ;  but,  upon 
the  whole^  there  is  little  accommodation  of  storehouses,  as  may  natu- 
rally be  expected  here. 

There  were  strict  prohibitions  in  the  imports  aad  exports  of  Holstein 
and  Schles wig, until  sonae  regulations  were  published,  dated  the  8th  July, 
1803,  on  a  liberal  footing,  which  will  be  given  hereafter.  We  shall  just 
state,  that  goods  passing  here  in  transit,  (which  is  of  course  the  prin- 
tipal  btanch,)  pay  one  per  cent,  on  the  declared  value,  although  it  is^ 
expected  that  the  real  value  is  given;  if  not,  it  is  attended  with  some 
danger.  '^ 

The  navigation  from  the  North  Sea  to  Tonningen  is  very  difficult 
and  dangerous ;  there  are,  however,  buoys  and  beacons  placed  all 
along  the  course  for  shipping.;  It  is  advisable,  on  account  of  the  many 
shoals  and  sand  banks,  to  take  advantage  of  the  flood.  Vessels,  how* 
ever,  drawing  not  more  than  seven  feet  water  in  moderate  weather  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  ebb  tide. . 

In  spring  tides,  vessels  drawing  l6  feet  English  may  come  up 
within  half  an  English  mile  of  the  town ;  and  vessels  drawing  even 
18  feet  have  sometimes  come  up;  but  all  vessels,  drawing  14  feet  can 
get  up  without  any  danger,  and  lay  in  the  stream  above  the  town.. 

Small  craft,  on  leaving  Tonningen,  take  with  them  a  clearance  from 
the  custom  house,  which  they  produce  in  case  of  their  being  driven 
into  any  Danish  harbour. 

Tile  small  craft  going  over  the  sand  banks  betwixt  Tonningen;andthe 
Elbcvin  case  of  danger,  put  into  Husum  or  Barlder  havens,  or  returm 
to  thf.  Eyder,  as  circumstances  will  allow,  fro6i  the  state  of  the  winds 
and  weather. 

At  present,  the  post,  on  horseback,  goes,  directly  twice  a  week  from 
Tonningen  to  Hamburg,  and  returns  the  same :  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  from  Tonningen,  arid  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  from  Ham- 
burg.   There  is  a  common  carrier  once  a  week. 

Hie  trade  on  the  Continent  south  of  the  Elbe,  chiefly  from  HpHand 
and  the  Low  Countries,  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Eyder: 
tte  fottowing  is  an  account  in  each  year  of  the  vessels  which  entered 
at  Tonningen   custom-house  actually  from  the  North  Sea,    whose 
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destination  was  absolutely  for  the  Baltic  ports,  through  the  Holstein 
canal,  and  were. 


In  1796  ....  1640  vessels. 

1797 1372 

1798  •  .  .  .  1553 • 


In  1799  .  •  .  .  1790  vessels. 

l&OO  ....  1326 ' — 

1801  .  •  .  .  1675 


The  amount  of  the  duties  in  1804,  is  supposed  to  have  been  above 
300,000  dollars,  clear  of  all  expenses  of  collecting.  The  produce  of 
the  custom-house  district  of  Tonningen  amounted  in  the  following 
years  to, 


1795    •     .    .     .     Q58563  rixdollars. 

1797     ....     296606 ' — ^ 

1799     ....    245468 '. 


1800  ....    313390  rixdoUars. 

1801  ....     256154 

And  in  1803 


The  conveyance  of  goods  front  Tonningen  to  Hamburg,  or  throu^ti 
Holstein  to  that  city  and  Altoua,  as  well  as  the  toll  of  regulations  re- 
specting the  same,  we  shall  now  give. 

Conveyance  of  Goods  from  Tonningen  and  other  Places,  through  Holstein^ 

to  Hamburg  and  Altona. 

As  Tonningen  has  been  found,  in  general,  the  most  suitable  and  con- 
Tenient  port,  since  the  blockade  of  the  Elbe,  to  carry  on  the  commerce 
which  necessarily  must  pass  through  Hamburg,  we  will  just  make  a 
few  remarks  on  that  head. 

The  transport  of  goods  from  Tonningen  to  Hamburg  may  be  eflfected 
b^y  different  routes.  All  articles  of  jrnanufacture  generally  come  over 
land,  a  distance  of  about  9i3  to  100  English  miles :  the  rate  of  carriage 
was  at  first  4  marks  4  sch.  currency  per  100  lbs.  but  5  marks  4  sch. 
to  8,  is  now  paid  according  to  the  state  of  the  roads /and  the 
demand  for  carriers. 

Coffee  and  sugar,  which  will  not  bear  so  heavy  an  expense,  go  from 
Tonningen  to  Brunsbiittel,  about  six  German  miles,  in  waggons,  at 
2  marks  per  100 lbs.  from  thence  they  are  taken  up  the  Elbe  for  3  marks 
per  hhd..  for  sugar,  and  in  the  same  proportion  for  -different  sized  casks 
of  coffee ;  but,  being  obliged  to  pay  the  Stadt  duty,  there  is  not  so 
great  a  saving  as  might  be  expected.     Some  goods  are  transported  by 
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laud  ftiOi  Tonnitig^  to  I^boe,  4>9  miies  ^kkL  tbesfie  b;  w«ter  upon 
the  Stor  to  the  Elbe. 

Another  way  of  forwarding  goods  is  bj  an  inland  canal,  on  which, 
with  the  e}iception  of  three  German  miles  land  carriage,  they  may  go 
to  GUickfttadt,  and  from  thence  up  the  Elbe;  tbia route  is  by  much 
the  njost  moderate  in  point  of  charges,  but  the  most  tedious  on  accouat 
of  the  length  of  time  it  requires ;  but  it  can  be  had  recourse  to  when 
the  roads  become  bad  and  are  stopped,  just  before  the  frost  sets  in.  It 
itof  material  consequence,  even  in  the  end  of  December,  that  the  Ey- 
der  is  not  liable  to  be  so  suddenly  frozen  as  the  ports  in  the  Baltic  ; 
and  Ships  from  Tonningen  may  generally  get  out  to  sea  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  whilst  those  in  the  eastern  port»  of  Holstein  wUl  risk 
bf ing  locked  in,  perhaps  for  the  winter. 

The  waggons  employed  in  Holstein  are  ill  constructed,  and  badly 
defended  against  the  eflfects  of  the  weather,  compared  with  thoae  in 
England ;  they  generally  take  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  tons  each,  drawn 
by  a  ^eat  ijumber  of  horses,  on  account  of  the.  badness  of  the  roads.  The 
stupidity  of  the  waggoners,  in  exposing  the  gpods  to  wet,  the  heat  of 
ihe  weather,  or  otherwise,  at  first  created  serious  losses,  exclusiTc  of 
arl^ftst  demi  of  pilfering,  systematically  carried  on  betwixt  the  drirers 
afid-even  the  keepers  of  thekrags  or  inns.  This  induced  tl\e  Ham- 
burg merchants  to  convey  the  bulky  merchandize  round  by  water; 
a^  already  stated,  by  which  these  depredations  are  greatly  avoided, 
if  not  entirely ;  and  proper  vessels  now  use  that  nofigatioiv  fronf  Ton- 
ningen up  to  Hamburg;  the  freight  is  from  20  to  3Q  shil.  sterling  per 
ton,  and  the  insurance  1  per  cent,  in  summer ;  but,  towards  autunm, 
and  particularly  near  winter,  the  navigation  is  so  dangerous,  and  ^o 
many  accidents  and  losses  occur,  that  5  per  cent,  premium  of  insurance- 
is  then  paid  for  the  same  voyage. 

Such  goods  as  arrive  by  the  last  ships,  it  is  the  best  way  to  let 
them  remain  till  the  roads  are  made  good  by  the  frost,  when  the  rate  is 
more  reasonable. 

Another  way  may  be  better  in  forwarding  goods,  when  there  is  no 
frost,  which  is  up  the  canal  to  Rendsburg,  where  we  have  observed  a 
new  road  is  forming  to  Hamburg. 
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,  jSiiiflA  the i^Klfeftd^f 4^^  Bltep  a^d  the  W^ie^f iic*  \m  fef«r  tfee  QOiK 
jfi4er^ble  traflSic  l3jf  la^id  through  Holstein,  that  the  following  orders 
aftd  regYiIa.tiott9.  have  been  issued  ky  the  Daniah  govenun£ut. 


'  On  the  19th  of  May,  1804,  a  chanceij  de- 
cree was  published,  at  Copeirhagen,  relating 
to  the  regulation  of  the  road  money  for 
transit  goods  passing  through  the  dutchies, 
wherein  it  mentions,  that  his  majesty  had, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  and.con&ideraa 
ble  repairs  of  the  high  roads,  which  the 
great  number  of  the  transport-carriages  of 
the  transit  goods  made  necessary,  besides 
the  turnpike  money  already  paid  at  the 
different  established  turnpike  roads,  bften 
pleased  to  decree  for  the  present,  or  as  long 
a3  circumstiinces  shall  make  it  necessary, 
a  farther  payment  of  road  moaey  ia  t«e 
dutchies,  kre  undehxientioned : 

'^  VoT  all  wfliggons  Is^den    with  transit 
goods,    goin^    from  Tonniiigen,    Hwuxm,. 
rrederickstadt,  Jl^dsbuj^.  gn4  i^i?^, — to 
Hamburg,    Altona,    Brunsbiittel,  Itzehoe, 


J 


HeillgenstUdten ;,  or  from  these  last  to  the 
first-iBaentioned' places,  every  cart  or  wag- 
gon, with  four  horses,  is  to  pay  for  every 
mile  such  waggon  passes  half  a  schilling, 
SchleswigHolstein  currency ;  for  each  horse,. 
aod  cart  or  waggon  that  has  more  than  four 
horses,  to  pay  one  schilling,  Schleswig  Hol- 
stein currency,  per  mile  for  each  horse. 
This  tax  is  to  be  paid  by  the  cairriers  at  the 
first  turnpike,  to  the  custom-house  officer, 
for  the  wtiole  distance.  Carriers  that  take 
away  any  horse  on  arriving  before  a  turn- 
pike, o^  add  ope  after  passing  the  turnpike, 
shall  pay  one  rixdollar  penalty  far  each 
borsp.  The  money  that  arises  from  this  new 
regulation  shall  be  applied  to  the  keeping 
in  repair  the  roads  through  which  the  tran- 
sit goods  pass/' 


New  Regulations  ofCmtoms  in  the  Dutchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 


*  On  the  8th  of  July,  1863,  regulatiofns  of 
iUti^^  t|e  dist<^^  q^  JSp^^g  and 
I^olstein,  consisting  or  thirteen  ^p^^pt^  ahd 
AviieS  iB<te  tw^  hu4dte<l>4ad  sikty-five  ar- 
ticles, were  announced  and  published. 

On  the  1st  day  of  Dec.  following,  these  re- 
gi^tionabccaitteinrlbnie :  tlMi^oljectxif  ^dlidm 
is  to  grant  the  9vlMf|ct^  qf  these  dut,diif% 
€vcry  advantage  which'  the  subjects  o?  a 
iHQgd^ym  pmoj  aM  (defrivf  fin^  i^g^Wtipj^ 
of  that  kin4*  Th^y  aim,  besides^  at  a  fair 
valuation  of  the  aracle»  fo#  whieh  a  propor- 
^Wteduty  is  ta  b^  Paid,  aad  vbioi  valu^ 
ation  is  further  regulated  by  the  necessity 
«f  tha  arCkla^  or :  1^  «lie  onaihieis  c£  tJbe 

Srivation,  shpuld  it  he  di^kge^is^d  vith.  Th« 
rst  part  of  these  regulations  contains  the 
CoDftwing  fhmaqp  ik9piiotiDg  A^Jre^flom  pf 
trade:  :  l. 

•  *  '^  TiH  Ae  present  ti  me  th^  impfortfetton  of 
a  groat  vanetjbf^fic^a  it^a  tl^aae  4i|t|;)ue^ 
has  been  pronibit^d,  as  it  was  formerly  in 
the  two  kingdoms  df  Demna^k  aad  I(orway(. 
The  ei^l  cifthese  p^ohibitiojjs  h^s  not  hov^. 
ever  been  successful,  neither  here  nor  In 
the  said  idngdems  toi\^tffDsgt  and  Nmr^p 
way. 

**  In  conformity  ^th  the   motives  by 


I 


whith  this  prohihition  was  repealed  ii>  those- 

kin^aufis^  w&rapealthesawe  in  these  our 

4utchies. 

»    ^  Wi  moreoirer  give  full  permission,  that 

all  foreign  articles,   of  every  description,, 

niav  be  imported  into  these  dutchies." 

This  general  penDiasioii  has  the  following 
condition^  only :     . 

1st.  In  sapport  of  the  porcelain  mannfae- 
tary  a^  Go^iibagen,  the  imf>orting  of  any 
sqrt  of  foreign  porcelain,  as  well  as  coloured 
fbreign^delft-waie,  or  imitation  of  porcelain, 
shall  rema?i|i  as  it  hitherto  has  been,  in  a 
state  of  prohibition;  with  the  exception,, 
hovBevtf,  of  the  real  China  ptomslain  iai'^ 
ported  by  the  East  India  company,  and  of 
plain  defe-ware  of  one  colour  only ;  both 
irhidi  artifstea^ine  permitted  to  be  iinporte4 
as.  heretofore. 

2d.  The  importation  of  burnt  roo^,  beans, 
ar  whaler  else  may  be  coii-venad  into  a 
substitute  for  coffee,  shall  not  be  allowed, 
lieeause  in  t)ie  bur»t  state  it  would  not  ba 
ppasibie  easily  to  discriminate  between  any 
pernicious  mixture  and  the  real  article.  All 
ar^i^b6>  whatbei  fonsign  or  of  hoiae  prQ« 
duce,  are  free  tp  be  exported,  with  the  ex* 
ception  only  of  ^one^  wnich  is  indispensably 
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necessary  for  banking  the  cikches  on  the 
western  coasts  of  the  dutchies.  Cattle  and 
horses  shall  likewise  have  a  free  exportation^ 
as  well  as  be  allowed  to  be  imported.  The 
trade  with  Denmark  and  Norway  is  hereby 
left  entirely  unlimited  with  respect  to  every 
Article  wluch  the  laws  of  those  kingdoms 


aSdw  to-  be  itoported  there    fr6m  dieae 
dutchies."  - 

Theae  are  the  hew  r^;u1auonsj  instead  of 
those  of  the  23d  of  November,  1778,  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  present  regulations^ 
but  are  declared  as  null  and  void,  and  of  no 
force  whatever* 


CHAP.  IIL 


Of  the  Holstein  Canal.  —  Cost.  —  Description.  —  Dimensio)is  for  Vessels, 
which  can  pass  through. — Rules,  Regulations^  and  Duties  fof^  Shipping, 
r— Table  of  Duties  for  Merchandize  Pamng  through^  also  for  Warehouse 
Rent^atRendshurgj  if  landed. — Number  of  Vessels  which  have  passed 
through  the  Canal  each  Year,  distinguishing  Fo^^eignfrom  Danish  Vesseb. 

THE  Holstein  canal  was  begun  in  the  year  1777»  and  was  com- 
pletely finished  on  the  4th  of  May,  1785, 43ut  opeifed  in  1784.  The  whole 
undertaking  cost  3,512,432  rixdoUars.  There  are  six  sluices,  which 
cost  70,000  rixdoUars  each. 

This  canal  on  the  side  of  the  Baltic  commences  about  tbree  English 
miles  north  of  Kiel^  at  a  place  called  Holtenau,  where  there  is  a  sluice^ 
another  at  Knoop,  and  a  third  at  Rathmansdorff,  till  it  comes  to  the 
Flemhude  LaJce,  which  is  «the  highest  point ;  and  from  ^is  lake>  on 
the  side  of  Rendsburg,  there  are  three  other  sluices,  one  at  Konigs- 
forde,  another  at  Kiu^^nsiek,  and  the  last  at  Rendsburg ;  these  are  oa 
what  is  called  the  Upper  Eyder,  and  the  Lower  Eyder  is  from  Rends- 
burg to  its  mouth,  running  by  Tpnningen,  below  which  place  it  falfe 
into  the  sea,  betwixt  Eyderstadt  and  Dithmarscjiep.  The  distance.  >  is 
about  100  English  miles,  and  vessels  must  either  sail  or  tide  it,  or  botfe  ; 
whilst  horn  Rendsburg  to  HoUemau,  jfiearly  at  the  mouth  of  Kiel  Bayy 
upon  the  Baltic,  it  is  only  about  25  English  miles,  which  can  be 
navigated  in  all  weathers,  except  during  a  stjfong  frdkt,  as  horses  can 
be  had,  if  required,  at  fixed  rates^    The  vessels  are  let  through  a  i^uice 
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m  little  more  fhaij  eight  or  ten  mittutes  each,  for  each  of  which  they 
pay  only  4  sfchillings  Danish,  or  about  so  many  pence  English. 

The  surface  breadth  of  this  canal  is  ICX)  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  54 
feet  Daniah  measure,  and  the  depth  10  feet  throughout  at  the  least. 
Vessels  can  pass  through  the  sluices  100  feet  in  length,  26  feet  in  breadth, 
and  9  feet  4  inches  draught  of  water,  Danish  measure,  and  which,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  British  merchant  and  ship  owner,  as  well  as  the 
master,  it  must  be  obseFved,  is  in  proportion  of  Engilsh  measure  for 
Ihe  vessfels^ 

Length     .     •     •    •    95  feet,  4  inches^ 
•   .     ,        Bceadth  .     .     •,    .    ^4 — -9: 
Depth      .    •     •    •      9 

As  this  canal  may  in  the  present  state  of  Europe  be  greatly  frequented, 
more  general  and  minute  particulars  are  given  for  the  information  and 
ti^e  of  those  who  may  avail  of  it,  and  which  here  follow : 


All  ships>  tQ  whatever  nation  they  may 
.bieloDgy  are  allowed  to.  pass  through  on  the 
.  same  conditions>  without  any  exception. 
^  No  ankmdifig  ot  dischar^iQg  of  anj^  io- 
reign  goods  ai>4  mereban^i^  is  permitted 
ki  any  oih^.  place .^i^uated  on  this  qanal^ 
than  at  Holtenau  and  Sendsburg;  but 
only  inland  produce,  manufactures,  and 
timher  are  allowed  to  be  tak^n  in  and  un- 
loaded at  the  sluices  at  Knoop,  Grc^s  Ko- 
nigsfbrde,  and.Kluwensiek,.  anq  likewise  by 
.the  bridges  at  Su^dprf  apd  Liandwebr,  and 
by  theTilekiia  at  Kadej^under  the  iuspection 
of  th<^  officers  of  customs^ 

The  masters  of  all  ships  and  vessels,  com- 
ing put  of  the  Baltic^  are  .to  give  on  imme- ' 
diaie  notice  of  their  arrival  at  the  custom 
house   at    Holtenau  lind  to  deckvre  their 
place  of  destination. 

As  soon  as  a  ship  or  vessel  enters  the 
canal,  then  the  master  of  the  same  is  to 
make  a  gisjaeral  statement  in  the  following 
form^: 

*'  I,.  N.  Ns  master- of  the  sl^ip,£brig,  or 

,"  bark]  called ,  hound  from 

#< to y  with  a  cargo  of 


[or  with  ballast]  do  hereby 
"  mention  the  arrival  of  the  same  at 
*'  the  royal  custom  house  at  Holtenau, 
''  the 


The  custom  house  officer  at  HoKenau  then 

.  furnishes^   the    master     with    a   passport, 

according  to  the   statement  made  ;   with 

which  he    may  continue    hb   voyage   Co 

Rendsburg. 

In  case  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  arriving  at 
Holtenau  is  either  discharged  in  the  whole,, 
or  in  part,  then  the  statement,  examination, 
and  payment  of  duties  of  such  part  of  the 
cargo  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  royal 
prescription,  dated  the  23d  of  November, 
1778 ;  if  not,  an  exception  is  made  with  re- 
spect to  those  transit  goods  and  merchan- 
dize which  are  landed  and  stored  here. 

The  duties  to  be  paid  on  inland  produce, 
manufactures,  and  ^oods,  loaded  within  the 
banks  of  tlie  canai^  and  not  passing  the 
.  limits  of  the  Rendsburg  custom  house,  are 
to  be  paid  at  Holtenau,  when  passing  that 
place. 

The  masters  of  ships  and  vessels,  pro- 
ceeding from  Rendsburg  to  Holtenau,  are 
to  make  an  immediate  declaration  on  t^ir 
arrivalto  the  Custom  house  officer  at  that 
place,  who  will  then,  without  any  further 
examination,  allow  them  to  continue  their 
voyage^  on.  producinff  the  passport  they 
have  received  from  tne  custom-house  at 
Rendsburg ;  no  further  statement  in  writing 
of  the  cargo  they  have  in,  will  be  necessary 
to  be  made,  as  the  duties  on  those  ships  and 
merchandize  passing  through  the  canal  by 
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Rendskorg  lUiv*  «tlready  heea  f^  dtihi 
cuBtom  house  there.  , 

la  case  thei^  should  be  any  goods  and 
'  merchandize  an  bbard  of  a  Te99el  cotoi^g 
from  Rendsbure,  which  are  to  be^  unloaded 
at  IToltenau,  men  the  note  received  fVoin 
die  ^usMn'fcouoC  at  Rendsb^  is't#  b6  de- 
livered to  that  at  Holtenau.  The  said  goods 
and  merchan^iee  may  then  Ve  idMbar^d 
and  deliv*ered  according  to  the  prescription 
of  the  23d  of  November  1778,  and  the  cus- 
tom-ho«^  oficer  will  make  outia  pCbtticQlaT 
passport  for  the  remainder  of  the  car^. 
The  same  is  done  for  those  vessels  commg 
from  Rendsburg  to  Holteqail,  Hi  ohter  to 
complete  their  cargo;^  with  whicn  they  are 
to  proceed  to  other  inland  places. 

Vessels  which  only  take  in  ballast  at  Hol- 
tenau  are  exempted  from  making  any  state- 
ment is  writkig. 

All  ships  and  vessels  arriving  at  Rendsburg 
arc  to  deKver  as  soon  as  they  wrrive  tSiere^ 
the  passports  they  have  received  from  the 
4custom-hou$e  either  at  Hoftenau  or  Ton- 
ningen  to  the  custom-house  at  Rendsbyr^, 
where  thie  duties  are  to  be  pard  oft  a!I  gdods 
and  merchandize  passing  through  the  ca- 
nal. 

The  masters  of  Tessels  which  have  taken 
in  their  carcoes  at  any  foreim  ports,  most 
necessarily  be  provided  with  oills  of  lading 
and  invoices  drawn  up  in  a  due  and  regular 
form,  containing  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
value  of  the  eoods ;  which  documents,  the 
masters  of  such  vessels  are  instantly  to  de- 
liver up  to  the  custom-house,  in  order  to 
be  signed:  it  is  therefore  necessary  that 
«uch  documents  should  be  drami  up  in  as 
complete  and  plain  a  manner  as  possible, 
in  orderlo  prevent  delay,  which  will  otlier- 
wise  take  place.  Those  ships  or  vessels 
which  have  taken  iil  their  cargoes  at  any 
Danish  port,  may  be  exempted  from  mak- 
ing up  a  specified  statement  of  the  same, 
on  the  master's  delivering  to  the  custom- 
house at  Rtndsburg  a  passport  in  which  the 
foods  and  merchandize  he  has  on  board  of 
&  ship  are  duly  and  plainly  stated. 

The  masters  of  inion  ships  and  vessels  as 
have  taken  in  their  cargoes  in  any  foreign 
port,  and  are  proceeding  tlierewrth  to  any 
foreign  port,  aie  allowed  a  preminm  of  4 


per  ceftit.  tolife  dedvotcQ  from  diefttiMmntiif 
the  duties  they  are  to  pay,  which  is  imme- 
diately deducted  in  the  turcouvt  ^  ^  canil 
duties. 

After  the  duties  and  other  expenses  tak- 
I  i^pIabein)»a9^^^bro«»ghtli^Maalhave 
been  duly  paid,  aptfaportisgranttd  to  tk^ 
masters  of  the  vessels  for  the  further  con- 
liiluii0ioti  of  tAie  voe^ga. 

Although  ^e  m^Lsler  of  a  vessel  m^  have 
a  c^go  on  board,  wtdchhe  is  condi^hai^ 
at  Rendsbm  in  or«Mr  t»  rofurifi  witdlin  t^ 
territories  othis  Danish  Majesty ;  or  if  even 
he  takes  in  native  |m>duce'tmd<Mhiifce-' 
tures  in  reti^fi^  ^et  he  is  to  pay  the  duties 
laid  upoii  such  foreign  or  native  roods  and 
merohandiilt,  i*.  Aeiact  of  the  23d  of  May 
1778. 

TRe  <!ustoiti-h^us€  officers  at  Tonningen 
are  ta  proceed  in  the  dispatch  of  ships  and 
vessels  sailing  out  x)f  the  canal,  or  entering 
4«to  Che  same  Recording  t^  the  pre$crifitioti 
of  those  at  Holtenau.  Those  ships  and 
Vessels  arrivihe  froln  Rehdsbtitg  at  Holte- 
nau, without  naving  passed  through  the 
cMa%  ik  lik^ise  diotie  pfdceedui^  ^om 
the  Elbe  river  and  tk^  Hanh  Sea  to  fiends- 
bur^,  are  ^  prepafre  tbemsd  ves  with  respMt 
to  the  payment  of  duttos  aec<wdfi!i%to  the 
act  of  the  25d  of  May  17^8. 

Those  tegulalioAS  «re  "genend  Md  Awe 
are  no  exceptioliSi 

Payment  -of  tafetage  in  passing  iJhroagfi 
th^  canal,  is  not  decfiatidedfrotfi  vasdds  od- 
der the  following  cireiSifi^tAitoes. 

1.  Those  passing  cbfoogh  -^idioift 
loading  br  discharging  Bkvy  |[Oods  4^r 
metch^hdiee  in  any  part  t>f  the  casial* 

2.  Those  small  vessels  which  only 
'  trade  irt  (he  canal,  ^r  on  thfe  Lower 

Eyder,  ifro^  owe  place  to  anotb^. 

3.  Those  ships  which  do  not  load  err 
discharge  in  any  place  on  the  'banks  c^f 
the  canal,  above  tlie  fourth  part  of 
tiheif  brtithi^n. 

4.  'Owyse  ships  which,  on  accoMt  <tf 
damage  or  a  leafk-,  received  during  ^he 
voyage,  are  obliged  to  discharge  thfe 
cargo. 

i.  The  packet  boats  reeulariy  sailing 
between  Ktei"and  Copenki^^,  if  they 
.  Io?id  01*  discharge  in  me  camd. 
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BtiOf  Had  BeatM  Dua  to  be  puid  ui  Ton* 
nu^nonfy,  ta  mdfrom  tke  North  Sea, 
hy  Ships  parsing  the  toestermost  Part  of 
the  Eyder^ 

R.     ill. 

Vor  » ladni' vessel  is  to  be  paid    -      S  — 
Fof  a  Tcsael  with  ballast^  or  which 
'     la  not  laden  with  goods  to  above 

the  fourth  part  of  its  burdien  -  1  ^4 
For  an  open  vessel  laden  •  -  -  —  24 
For  a  ditto  unladen   ^    -    •    -    -    —  la 

At  each  of  the  she  locks  hi  the 
4»nalbctweeiiiSuelecfcat4fiand JleMk*  . 
bnrg^  vessels  of  100  feet  Holstein 
measure  in  lengthy  ^  in  breadth, 
and"  wfateh  d^aw  no  more  than  9  feet 
«wter,  are  to  pay  on  each  vessel 
passing  throngh  a  sluice  -    •    .    -         4 

Accounts  to  be  given  in  writing 
of  the  artival  of  ships  at  Holtenau, 
Bendsburg^  and  Tonningeo,  on  un- 
stamped paper,  as  likewise  die  pass- 
ports ;  however,  all  statements  of  the 
car^^oes,  passing  through  the  canal, 
paymg  auties  'must  he  drawn-  up 
^a  tttmpt  paper,  according  to  tbe 
value  of  the  mercliandize. 

10  rixdoUart  cost  2  shillinga 

l^  S 

2a  4 

30  5 

from  50  to  100^  6 

100   £00  8 

«00   SOO  .  12 

SOO   500  28 

500  1000  1  rixdolUr 


Fees  at  the  Custom-house  at  Holtenau. 

Shiprpassiiig  on  their  voyage  from 
,  me  Baltic  dirough  the  canal  for 
each  last,  (or  two  tons,)  whether 
loaded  or  half  loaded  aceordit^ly    —  1 

,  Ships  or  vjessels  bavine  g6ods  on 
Jboaid,  wbtoh  are  to  be.  stored  in .  . 
the{>ublic  warehouse  at  Holtenau, 
or  take  in  any  goods  that  have 
been  stoied  thena  already^  or  aay 
ether  wares  imported,'  in-order  to 
carry  them  through  the  canal,  are 
neverthiekss  to  pay  per  last   •    -    —  1 

JShips  coniing  ftom  the  Saltic  with 
ballast,  and  entering  into  the  canal 
are, to  pay,  pec  ship's;  last,,  (or  for 
two^tons)      ••*•*--  1 


Shins  which  nave  discharged  either 
tne  whole^  or  onl  v  a  part  of  their 
cargoes  at  Hendsburg,  or  take  in 
any  goods  at  (}iat,  or  any  other 
place,  and  return  with  the  saitte 
into  the  canal  again,  pay,  on  each 
last     *-....---     —  I 

Shii>s  which  load  any  native  produce 
within  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and 
proceed  therewith  to  Holtenau,  or 
any  place  further,  without  eater- 
iDg  mto  the  Resdsburg  district,, 
are  to  pay,.perrast-    -    -    -•    -      —  t 

But  ail  ships  arriving  fkotti  Rends* 
bnre  at  Hohenaa  wtdiovt  kiadnig 
or  discharging^  any  goods  or  mer- 
chandize, are  exempted  fiiom  the 
payment  of  strcfh  fees* 

Res  at  the  Cusiom'^mseaiEeti^Suf^. 

All  shiM  and'  vesseb  arriving  from 
the  Elbe  and  the  North  Sea  «t 
Rendsbu^g  by  means  of  the  canal, 
ather  with  a  full  cargp,  or  only 
with  a  part  of  it,  are  to  pay  for  \ 
each  last  of  their  burthen  -    -    — '— ^ 

The  same  rate  is  settled  upon  those 
ships  which  ^ve  9it  Hendsburg 
witnout  taking  in  there  any  cJlher 
goods  and  wares  than  such  as  are 
to  be  transmitted  to  another  pl^ic^ 
out  of  the  nublic  warehouse. 

For  vessels  laden  with  ballast  that 
may  sail  out  of  the  canal,  or  enter 
into  it,  is  to  be  paid,  per  last     •      —  1 

Feet  at  the  Cu^oni-ho^tse  at  Tonnmgen. 

For  ships  and  vessels  arriving  at 
Tonriingen  from  the  Elbe  or  the 
Nordi  sea,  and  which  sail  through 
the  canal  ta  Rendsburg  and  other 
places,  is  to  be  paid^  per  last     ,     .  —  i 

Ships  pay  no  more  on  arriving  at 
Tonningen  with  a  cargo  of  goods 
to  be  stored  at '  the  public  ware- 
house, or  take  any  goods  aboard 
whiph  have  been  stored  there,  in 
order  to  carry  them  through  thf' 
canal. 

For*  ships  and  vessels  arriving  at 
Tonningen  from  the  Elbe  or  tlic 
North  l^a  in  ballast^  in  order  to 
sail  through  the  easial  ia>thecoursi^ 
of  their  voyage,  is  to  b&  paid,  per 
liurt- •-•     —  i 
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For  vessels  arriving  from  Rendsbarg 
ut  Tonningen,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge their  cargoes,  either  in 
whole,  or  in  part;  or  to  take  in 
any  goods  and  merchandize  there, 
with  which  they  are  to  pa^s 
through  the  canal  again  on  tneir 

return,  is  to  be  paid,  per  last, 1 

All  ships  and  vessels  coming  "through  the 
canal  and  casting  anchors  at  Tonoinffen 
merely  in  order  to  mention  their  arrival  at 


the  ctistoia-house  there,  without  loading  or 
unloading  any  good*,  are  eicempt  from  the 
payment  of  such  fees. 

'  All  eoods  and  wares  arriving  at  Rends* 
burg,  from  the  Baltic,  by  the  canal,  and 
,which  from  the  canal  are  afterwards  con-- 
veyed  to  Altona  aod  Hambuig  bj  land,  tfe 
exempted  from  transit  duty,  and  the  same 
if  they  go  from  thence  to  Rendsburg,  and 
,  through  the  canal  to  the  Baltic* 


Duties  to  be  paid  at  Rendsburg  on  the  following  Merchandize  passing  through  the 
CanaU  and  the  Rates  of  Warehouse  Rentj  in  Case  of  being  landed  and  stored^  in 
Rixdollars^  Schillings^  and  Pence. 


Articles. 


Aab«s,  Pot 

Weed     •  '.     .     . 

Ballast  to  be  paid    .     .     . 

Braiidy,  Spatitsh*  French,  ) 

and  Hhenisii    ,     ,     .      \ 

Butter  .     .     .per  Bar.  of 

Bristle» 

Coffee 

Cochineal  .     .    w     .     •     . 

CoaU,  pit  coals    .... 

Cotton 

Cordage     

Fruit,  Prunes  .  ,  .  } 
Plumbs  .  .  .  ] 
Lemons  and  oranges 

Currants 

Furs  of  all  kind  .... 

Flour 

Flax 

Fish,  Haddocks       .     .     . 

Herrings  of  all  kind 

Salmon,  salt    .     .     . 

Stock  ditto      .     .     . 

Ginger       ...... 

Uruin,  Rve 

\Vlieat      .... 

Barlcj     .... 

Oats    ...... 

Beans      .... 

Pease       .... 

Buckwheat   .     .    u 
Hides,  Raw   ..... 

Tanned  .... 

Hemp 

Hops 

Indigo  ....... 

Iron 

Linen,    blue-striped,    in  ) 

boxes      .     .       S 

Damask  and  licking 

Cambric,  fine  and  I 

common    .      I 

Canvass   . 

Sailcloth  . 

Logwood   .     .     . 

Leather,  Morocco 

Yu(ts. 


.:] 


Duties  Sn  passing 
through  the 


Quantity, 
per  1001b. 
per  rixdol. 
•per  law 


2f  4  cwt. 
per  rixdol, 
per  lOOlb.* 
per  rixdol. 

per  last 

per  rixdol. 
per  shib. 


6     0 


16. 
0 
8 
0 

10 

0 
32 


per  rijcdol.     1    0 

per  bos 

per  cwt. 

per  rixdol. 

per  lOOib. 

per  shlb. 

per  barrel 

ditto 

ditto 
per  shlb. 
perl  001b. 
per  barrel 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
per  lOOIb. 
per  cask 

ditto 
per  10  pea. 

ditto 

per  shlb. 

per  lOOIb. 

per  rixdol. 

per  shlb. 


per  rixdol. 

-  ditto 

per  34  ells. 

ditto 
per  rixdol. 


ditto 
per  10  pel.  I  6 


6 
8 
0 
6 

8 
12 

8 
14 

8 

4 
2 
1 
4 

4 

1 

10 
12 

to 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 


Warehouse  rent  per 
Month  if  landed 
at  Rendsburg. 


Package. 
>  per  barrel 

J  per  bhd. 
per  barrel 

per  1001b. 
diUo 

!per  last  of  } 
12  bar.    5 

per  shlb. 
t  per  ca^k 
I      ditto 

J  per  box     J 

per  100  rixdrs. 

per  Vi  cakks 

per  sldb. 

per  lOOib. 


per  lOOlb. 

per  last  of  ^ 
^IScasksor: 
barrels.     ( 

J  per  10  pes. 

per  shlbw 
per  bale 
per  lOOIb. 
per  shlb. 


4    0 


4    0 


Articles. 


per  1001b. 


2    0 


0    3 


0    3 


Lead,  in  Sheets  .    . 

in  I'iis     ,    . 

While  .    .     . 

Malt     ...... 

Meat,  salted  .     *     . 

Oil,  Train      ,     .     . 

Linseed-       .    . 

Hempsieed   .     . 

Raj)c-sced   .     . 

Oakum,  of  ererykind 

Paper  of  aU  kind     . 

Pepper      .... 

Pitch 

Rice     ..... 

Rum 

Salt^tre    .... 

Salt  of  every  kind    . 

Sugar.  White  Loaf  . 

Browm  candied 

Raw    .     .     . 

Skins 

Silk  of  all  kinds  .     . 

Satin  and  taffety 

Seeds,  Hemp      .     . 

Flax  .... 

Mustvrd  .     . 

Tar 

Turpentine     .     .     . 
Tobacco  in  Iea%es    . 

manufactured 
Tallow       .... 
Tin,    wrougl^   and     un 

wrou}zht      .     . 
Tea,   all  kinds    . 

Wool 

WooUcn  goods. 

Baize,  English 
Scottish,  djred 
Flannel     .    . 
Shalloon    .    . 
Camlet      .     , 
Calamanco 
Keraey,  EogliA 
Wine,  Malaga     .     .     . 
Spanish  and   Hun- 
gary .     .     . 
Vain,  Flaxen  of  %ll  kind 
Cotton    .     .     . 


Duties  in  pasing 

through  the 

Canal. 


Quantity, 
per  shlb. 

ditto 

per  lOOlb. 

per  ton. 

per  100;b. 

per  barrel 

per  lOOIb.* 

ditto 

ditto 

per  shlb. 

pet  bale 

per  barrel 
per  lOOIb. 
per  anker 
per  lOpib. 
per  barrel 

per  1001b. 

ditto 
per  10  pes. 
per  rixdol. 

per  ell 
per  barrel 

ditto 

ditto 
per  barrel 
p«r  rixdoK 
per  lOOib. 

ditto 

ditto 

per  shlb. 

per  rixdol. 
par  shlb. 

per  ?4  elis. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

per  ohm. 

perHxdoU 
ditta 


IS    0 
8    0 


Wtrehonae  Rent  per 

Month  if  landed 

at  Rendsburg. 


Package 

I  per  shlb. 

p«r  1001b. 

per  le  casks 

per  barrel 


I 


10    0 


t?4     0 

0     6 
«4    0 


4 
6 
4  St 
5 
2 

3 
5 


48    0 


percaik 


per  shlb. 

per  bale 

per  1001b. 

,  per  barrel 

per  5001b. 

per  hbd. 

per  109b. 

per  last 

'per  lOOIb. 

Rer  10  pieces 

per  barrel 

ditto  ' ' 
ditto 
di  to 

I  per  lOOOIb. 
per  sWb. 
par  shlb,  . 

per  dnb. 


} 


perhhd. 
per  shlb. 


s,  A 

0  S 

0  3 

4  6 

0  6 

1  0 


1    0 
0    3 


0  6 

0  6 

0  € 

0  6 
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5  0 
9  0 
0  3 


1 0 


1 0 
1 0 
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.'Hie  following  particulars  of  vessels,  which  have  gone  through  the, 
Holstein  C^hal  in  each  year,  will  shew  nearly  the  share  of  trade  which 
passes  through  it,  to  and  from  the  Baltic;  likewise  the  proportion  of 
foreign  vessels  to  those  belonging  to  the  Danish  dominions.  It  will  be 
seen,  that'upwar<ls.of  one-half  of  the  vessels  which  piatss  through  this 
canal  are  belonging  to  foreigners,  and  these  generally  go  to  and  from 
Embden  and  Holland,  chiefly  under  Prussian  colours,  and^  many  of 
them,  no  doubt,  Prussian  vessels,  which  convey  produce  from  the 
ports  of  that  kingdom  in  the  Baltic,  to  Embden  and  other  places,  the 
number  of  English  vessels. which  avail  themselves  of  this  navigation, 
are  few,  comparatively  speaking;  but  since  the  blockade  of 
the  Elbe,  they  have  increased,  as.  they  have  taken  cargoes  out  to  Ton- 
ningen,  and,  for  want  of  backMIeighls^  hhve  proceeded  through  to  the 
Biiltic,  loaded  products  from  thence,  and  returned  by  way  of 
Elsineur.  Vessels  pass  through,  in  '  ballast,  no  doubt  in  tfie  same 
proportion  as  at  Elsineur,  at  which  place,  if  the'  Dutch.  Mid 
French  ships  have  not  appeared  upon  the  Ifst  as  vessels  passing  that 
way,  we  may  infer  from  the  increase  of  ntrtnbers  which. have  the 
last  two  years  gpr^e  througjh  the  Holstein,  Canal^  that  the  .Dutph 
in  particular,  have  b^^r'ried  on  their  trade  through  this  channel,  and  the 
French  have  also  pa^rticipated  in  that  commerce.         .  ' 

The  Vesstfs   ts^kick  passed  fh  rough  the  Holstein  Canal^  according  -fo^ihe 
.  Accounts  kept' at  Hendshurg^  rvere   *  '  •      ^ 


Yean 

DaDiibthipi 

1734   .     , 

77  .     . 

1785    . 

409  .     . 

1786    . 

.       333  ..  . 

J  787    . 

.       520  .     . 

1788    .    * 

490  .     . 

1789    . 

.       792  .    ". 

1790   . 

.'     -678  .     . 

1791    . 

.       794  .     . 

1792   . 

.       737  .     . 

Foreign  ships.     Total 

.  •    77 


44  , 
67  . 
125  . 
136  , 
12S0  < 
293  , 
456 

72a 


453 

400 

645 

6^6 

1072 

971 

1250 

li09 


Years  JHnish  ships    '     Foreign  ships 


1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1801 
1802 


849 
927 
938 
921 
925 
1086 
925 


1441  . 
1192  . 
970  • 
1258  . 
H80  . 
1164  . 
1605  . 


'Tota 

229P 
2119 
1953 
2179 
2100 
2S50 
2530 
239S 
'3649 


The  commerce  that  is  carried  on  by  this  canal  has  been  on  the 
increase.  In  1803,  stating  tach  month  (except  January  and 
February)  it  being  navigable  from  March  to  December  that  yeai; 
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(iwbich  is. not  tliraju  the  ciae.)    TlKVeateb  mhkek 
vere  in 


&rottgk 


Sunatry 

March 
April    . 
May    . 
Jane    . 
July    . 


^03 


.  309 
.434 

.469 
.  483 
.  0«fi 


Aognst     ..-...». 

October 3? 

.Morembwt    .......  16^ 

Dieceiober    .......    57 


«ggaBI 


BMM 


■Me 


CHAP*  IV. 

Of  ike  Idiaad  §f  Zealand.  — Zb  FositUm, — Remarh  on  it*  attach  and  tie 
Cumfbdera^  im  1801. — Copmhagen,  the  Capital  OjT  Denmark. — I/* 
LoeqUtiH* — Its  Tvadeamd  Navigatknu- — The  Transit  Tradtt  Jfos^i^ 
W^hts,  mid  Msasvxu^ 

THB  positiOBO^  tb«  uTanjdt  gI  Zealand  »  v^tch  Copenhagen,  the- 
capital  of  Denmark  stands,  is  better  understood^  hy  inspecting  tha- 
eiaxt,  than  by  any  description.  It  is  placed  on  th^  entiance  into  the^ 
Baltie.  ItMatp^fcsAed  on  the  north  &oak  Sweden  by  the  Sound*  aodi 
£rom  Jutland  and  Holstein  on  Uie  west  and  soutk  by  the  Gieat.  Belt 
ai^d  A  mspAet  of  islands  of  vaxious-sLses. 

At  th&entranoe  potat  on  the  notth*irestoB  Zealand  is  the  oastle  ofT 
Cionenbnrg^  wfajch  is  exactly,  opposite  to  Helsenburg,.  on.  the  Swedish^ 
coast,  and  wWn  aboHt  a  miJe  of  Bisineur;.  These  two  oppo^te  forti- 
fications coukinandtlie  Souiid,  and  atl  the  jshlps  thajk  pds»  are  liable  to^ 
be  iaterrtrpted  by  ^em. 

The  Great  Bek,  oa  the  other  «ide  o#  Zealand;  is  not-so^ narrow  as^tiie^ 
Sound,  l»it  the  islands  on  all  sides,  and  the  circuitous  navigation  both, 
before  it  is  ^tered  and  afiter.  having  passed  it,,  render,  the  passage  by. 
the  Sound  preferable  for  ships  sailing  out  of  or  into  the  Baltic  Sea.. 

Ck>poahagen  k  undoubtedly  the  best  sea  port  in  the  island  ;tlie.- 
iiarbour  is  ezceUent»  and.  will  admit  ships  of  large  burthen.  '  Thft 
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iS&c  o4Pf 80tv  which  toolt  piiaCd  lt^e».'afu^  termiilated'  the  ttxtK^&ti^f 
«f  thcoorthei'n  tiation6»  is  ct''t>roof  oS  it»  strong  but  dangeft>us  pd^U 
tion,  m  case  of  hostilitiite  with  6.  iKition  thajt  hM  ftttperidT  poweh 
D^tiM^k^  t^cHigh  of  %at  thfied  powet«  th^d  tnt)^  pacificallj^  Sutlined, 
tilofiift  sttstaiodd  die  attack,  and  sufiel^ed  id  the  cAu9«»  eWittg  ib4i«lj  t6 
local  situation,  and  not  any  Wish  on  the  patt  of  the  British  to  rev<^gft 
the  <^uafrel  oa  Denmark^  It  happened,  Oh  this  oceaskm,  as  on  man;f, 
Athens,  that  the  partis  lettsfc  disposed  to  <|Uat<rel  wete  the  tho^  deeply 
involved,  Which  aflbtds  a  good  reason  for  that  power  ih  fUttfr**  acting 
from  its  ovm  conviction^  atid  in  censequ^nde  of  its  e#n  feelings^  With«>- 
out  permitting  itself  to  be  lodBced  or  instigated  by  any  other^^ 

The  coalition  to  which  'Aftt  fii^niorable  event  put  a  fin&!  t^tanin^ 
tioji,  was  in.  itself  so  ill:  founded,  aad  fxaught  Willi  such  filial  donse*^ 
^ueiices  td  those  Concern^,  if  it  had  proceeded^  thM  s^  t^Mi  ticver 
mention  it  without  making  some  remarks ;  and  it  will  be  Wsctt  ^  th*- 
exports  of  ail  the  thuec  powers  who- wcfe  pairtiesto  the  coalition  against 
fingfaud,  that  they  are  gainere  tty  hostilities  fcetWfcfin  this  c»«iiilry  atld< 
France;  and  therefone,  if  even  guided  by  interesty  and  if  jttStke  W***"' 
ent  of  the  question,  they  should  not  Be  dtspieftsed^  if  they  ftiii^  ai 
Mltle  inconvenience  by  ail.  event,  ftom.  which  they  gain  agfe&t^eiAl^ 

eC^PENHAGEN.. 

This  ci#^  issatdtt>^ha)tre  had  it^focndatiim  in  1*1 6Pi  and  it  hadalreadyi: 
fia  l£4i8».  £l>mved  to.sach  ^d&^%tt^  consequence  as  to  excite  tiie  jetk*^ 
h&usy  €>f  the  ImbecelSy.  wboi,  in  that  yeaiv  destroyed  it ;  in  ldld>  it  hiUik 
to  fai^  vecoveted  itee!f>  as  to  be  made  a  city»  when  it  was  againsuoceg*^ 
i^ydy  atta^kedi  and  destnoyed  ia.  the  yiaats  1361  and  1369;  by  tfe«- 
Il^nsefttie  Ii«t^ue.    Rosdhild:  had  beeik  the  anci^t  capital  of  DeiK 
mark,  but  tiiat  title  was  transferred  to  the  city  of  Copenhagen  ih  tho 
jftear  1443,  since  which  tidieit  haw  oim^iiiaed  dxe  cii|)ital)  aad  ks  t:Ni« 
Idtege^  weee  fuither  eoafinaed.  bn4  oonpietely  tsslarged^  so^hat  in  the 
jfteat  153^1  it  wa»tnl»d«  the  staple  poi%  of  aU  the  Danish  domiaions^ 
^tfince  Which  fiei^Od  it  hM  progressively,  gained  in  trade^.  an^  du« 
nng  the  last  twto  wwre,.  in  whi6h£i](^nd  has.  been  «bgagedv^  very  much 
iiiciTiea^ed  in  commerce  and  wealth;  somuch^so,  that  the  po^ql^UionCif; 
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Copenhagen,  in  the  year  1769,  was  oaly  reckoned  70^495;  i^  1799,  it 
had  increased  to:83,063 ;  and  by  the  latest  accounts,  to  100;;975  souk, 
including  the  ganison,  containing  14,198  mem 

This  city  has  every  <^onvenience  for  carrying  on  a  considerable  oom- 
inerce ;  its  harbour  is  <a  very  commodious  oae,  with  a  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  large  ships,  and  good  warehouses,  alongside  of  which  they 
generally  discharge  their  cargoes  in  the  city.  .  . 

The  trade  of  Copenhagen  consists  chiefly  in  the  transit  of  goods.  The 
island  of  Zealand,  in  wliich  it  stands,  produces  nothing  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  exportation,  beyond  its  own  consumption,  and  scarcely 
-sufficient. for  that.  The  export  trade  from  Denmark  is  trifling,  except 
ify  their  Qwn  East  and  West  India  possessions,  and  that  chiefly  in 
goods  from  other,  parts. 

The  knports,  from  Great  Britain  to  Copenhagen,  consist  principally 
in  manufactures  of  different,  sorts;  woollen  cloths  of  all  kinds,  printed 
cottons,  and  some  few  other  articles  are  prohibited,  but  many  of  these 
pre  landed  upon  what  is  called  transit  uplag,  paying  a  very  small 
^transit  duty.  ^    '   . 

^  ^  The  principal  trade  is  to  and  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
of  late '  years  considerable  importations  from  America,  consisting 
chiefly  in  East  and  West  Iildia  produce,  most  of  which  is  landed  on 
the  transit  uplag,  every  thing  being  allowed  to  be  landed  and  sold  for 
exportation ;  Sweden  and  other  ports  in  the  Baltic,  receiving  annu* 
ally  great  supplies.  The  East  India  Company  have  the  sole  privilege 
"^  of  trading  to  ;China,  from  whence  annually  two  ships  arrive.  Pri- 
vate merchants  are  allowed  to  trade  to  India,  on  paying  the  Company 
10  per  cent,  duty ;  so  that  the  principal  trade  is  carried  on  by  private 
roerdhahts,  the  Company  having  only  two  or  three  ships  Annually 
to  other  ports*  /,»:''• 

•  On  account  of  tiie  trade  of  Copenhagen,  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
free  port,  notables  can  be  given  of  the  imports  and  exports  from 
bence ;  therefore,  the  only  niethod  to  judge  of  it  in  some  measure, 
and  to  determine  iwhethfer  it  has  increased  go. rapidly  as  has  been 
stated,  is  4o  give  the  munber  of  shipping  which  has  arrived  there  at 
difierent  I  periods. .  :,  .  ^     - 
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The  Number  of  the  Vessels  of  diferent  Sorts  employed  inTrade^  belonging- 

to  Copenhagen  only^  were  ^    •  , 


In  1745  .....  ^  .  .  103^ 

17^54.  ...,•.....  9a 

1758 w  .  14ft 

I7I59 189 

1760 .  202 

1775  .......  157 


In  1780  . ,230 

1,78«  .     .    ,    ,    ,    ^   y  317 

1788 250 

1792 219 

1794  •..-,..  .,   .  270 

1797  .......  286 


To  shew  the  number,  of  vessels,  in  the  aggregate,  in  the  trade  of 
Copenhagen,  in  1793 :  , 


Arrived 
Sailed. 


Visseli, 

*      '   Lastage. 

3560    . 

.    .    82845 

3648     . 

..  ..   87.181. 

The  Number  of  Ships  arrived  in  1798  at  Copenhagen^. 

From  foreign  places  in  Europe      »    .    *    r    *    *    ^^ 

Danish \    .    •    ..    .    2490> 

Korw)egian .     .     .     .       414- 

Frpm  Schleswig  and  Holstein    ........      912 

East  and  West  Indies  .....   .^ 9^ 


•  Total 5974 

In  J798  the  number  of  merebant  ships  belonging-to  this  city  waA^S38>.and  21683  lasts ^ 
the  number  of  East  Indiamen  included*  in  this,  statement  was  10>  being  3401  commerciaL^ 
lasts. 

To  shew  more  distfnctly  the  nature  of  the  whole  trade  of  Copenhagen^ 
a  list  follows  for  the  year  1803  of  the  shipping,  which  arrived  and  sailedti 
it  will  be  observed  that  Copenhagen  has  considerable  traffic  within 
het  own.  possessions,  being  the  medium,  betwixt  Norway,  and  the 
dutchies  and  the  islands  on  the'*  side  of  the  Baltic^  amounting  to  no' 
less^tban.  3460  vessels  in  the  domestic  trade,  but  it  will  naturally,  be  con- 
cljided,that  many  must  be  moderate  sized".    /  /" 

From  the  numerous  advantages  which  Copenhagen  holds  oiit  for  a. 
transit  or  free  port,  considering  the  situation  of  Holland,  Hamburg, 
and  the  North  of  Europe,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  sniall  surprise  that  she 
has  not  a.still  greater,  share  of  that  traffic^. 
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,Tke  JSkip$,4mived  at  Capenhagm  m  1809,  were  from 


West  India  Cdooiai \6 

Britain  and  Iidaad   «    «    ^    •    «  45 

Finland   ...•.«.«..  fi 

East  Indies  ...    v    ...    .  14 

Surinam  ..»••••••.  5 

Manmiqae  •«...•««  1 

Chba      .........  I 

Moftk  AjMiica  and  West  Indies  .  40 


Greenlwd 

Bsro'Ishnds  .  .^  .  .  ^ 
Isles  of  France  .... 
GnadaiMp  •«..•.. 
Coast  af  Uvinea  •  ... 
Domestic.  karlKMNTs  and  Irado 


5 
4 
S 

t 
.  9460 


Totals....  S600 


Sl^^smkd  th^9am&YMr. 


West  India  Colo«iM.    *    .    ,    .  dfi 

'Greenland    .........  8 

Java  Islands      .«.•*..'•  5 

Oreat  Britain  and' {kpeland-  .    .    •  99 


Denmark  4 

Domestic  harboorsandtcade    .    .  3409 


To!»l..M«...9501 


Jlmaunt  of  the  Consumption  of  Tit  Coals^  in  Copenhagen^  in  the  Yean 

1789,  1790,  and  1791. 


In  the  Y\»ar  1?69 


Lasu. 


UipOftedr  MM 

fMShXy  ibr. 


Rdfaieries,  free 
ofDolj. 


6770 

S877 
7175 


2026 
«12l 

18114 


Totil  imported, 


8796 

10990 

8989^ 


Mfiuey^^  W^ights^  and  Measures. 


HQNjaKS. 

'AdoIc^  and  accounto  are  Itept  geneially  in 

TifiJoUMiy  iQAxU>  sq4  HJbiHingsi  i^  s^ilr 

lin^.m^ke  one  mark^  a^d  6  mai;k8  one  rix^ 

doHar;  or  in    nxdollars/ schillings^,  and < 

})^Qi9e  ^  necltcj^ifg  \2,  ^  tho  b^r  toa  a^U 
ing^  and  148  .schillings  to  a  riKdoUar. 

The-  paymeote  are-  made*  in  old  Daoish- 
bank  notes^  of\,5y  \0,  50,  and^lOO  rixdol- 
Jars  each ;  the  small  coin  in  circnlatioh  are 
A,%  tAdulaahSiiMipifiCQi^  fiiirtgeMcal  u^. 
•and.ttiii  qi^ie  dpllar^.  wWcl^.is  inii^eighi 
aAd  value  exacdjr  the  same  as  the  Hambnrg 
bWKadjfctiiK^ 

lliere  are  two  banks  established^  one  ia. 
the  national  or  king*8  bank,  from  whieb 
only  the  paper  current  rixdoUars  are  issued ; 
^e  odier  is  the  specie  bank^  divided  into 


6009  shares  oC  400  dollars,  eaclix  from  which 
was  isMied  specie  notes,  at  an  agio  of  25 
pen  o«t.  better  than  cnrrency,  and  for 
which  specie  might  be  had  at  choice  ;  but 
of  hrte  years^  the  agio  has  risen  fmm  45  to 
4^  par  cei^,  fl|i(:ftawDg  every  post  day ;  in 
consequence  of  which  no  specie  notes  are 
now  in  circiilatioD>  so  that  Wi.  cuiamu  rixr 
dollar  is  the  only  money  novr  io  use. 

The  bank  tends  money  on  ^oods  and  mer- 
chimSse  9%  if  ell;  as  dkeoumiiig  bil  W  F^r 
fqrther  pa,rticalars  w^e  refer  to  the  instim- 
tione,  Sec. 

Qpfenhjageo  draws  bills  ift^  the  foUowiag 
n^nqer^  and  on  the  following  places : 

Oi^Hambarg)  in*  banco,  as  2  months  date 
at  present,  a  144i  rxd.  old  Danish  bank 
n^tesj  for  100  rxd.  banco ;  as  also  14  days 
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sights  6  daygii^t;  and  also  atYUtaatfi 
to  2}  per  cent,  higher  for  the  same. 
'  On  Amsterdam,  in  Holland  currency^  ft 
months  date,  at  133i  ^'xd.  old  Daaiah  bank 
noies,  for  100  rxd.  Holland  currency,  and 
14  xlays  sight,  8  days  sight,  or  Vista^  at  1 
tp  i  J  per  cent,  higher. 

Oh  London,  2  mo.nlate,  at  6  rxd.  26  sch. 
old  Danish  per  poand~  sterling,  and  14  days 
«ight,  or  8horter,for  4  to5  sch.  per  £  higher, 
and  often  at  3  months  date  drawn  on 
London,  at  28.  lowerjikewise^  with  half  per 
cent,  frequently  three-quarters;  also  I  per 
cent,  lower,  according  as  the  discount  is 
at  Hamburg  or  Holland,  on  these  places, 
they  draw  sometimes  at  3  days  sight. 

On  Paris,  at  present,  there  seldom  is  an 
exchange,  but  it  would  be  about  24:1  Danish 
bank  notes  ner  franc,  at  2  months,  and  on 
a  shorter  or  longer  usance,  according  as  the 
discount  is  in  France. 

The  exchanges  on  England,  Holland,  and 
Fiance  are  regulated  according  to  the  ex- 
change of  eacn  post-day,  in  Hamburg,  to 
those  places ;  and  the  paper  here  on  Ham- 


burg is  paT4  in  baVieo,*aeeording'ai|{it|ims 
out,    the  banker  pays  her^,   or  sells,  ^c-, 
cordingiy,  as  advantage6ui^]y  a^Tie^ati. 


WEIGHTS. 

The  weights  .of^  Denmark  are*  in  «hip•^.> 

pounds,  lispounds,  and  pounds^  /i 

16  pound  is  one  lispo'uitd,  and  2D  lispdtiTicl 

•  one  shipppund*.  or  S20lb.  which  is  betwi)(t 

11  Ana   12  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  IJn- 

glish. 

MEASnRB3. 

Every  article  is  measured  by  the  barrel, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  four  Winchester 
bushels. 

18  barrels  is  one  last  of  coals;  the  coal 
barrel  is  larger  than  the  grain  barrel,  the 
former  being  176  quarts,  whilst  thelatteris 
only  144.    bak  has  25  barrels  to  a  last. 

Long  measure  is  here  by  the  ell  of  2  feet, 
which  ell  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
more  than  two  English  feet,  and  by  thi^i  ell 
every  thing  is  measured.. 


ms 


CHAP.  V.  ; 

Of  Elsmeur! — Kemarks  on  the  Toll  paid  there.  —  The  Wars  it  formerly  oc-, 
castoned. — Prudence  of  Merchants  fxhig  with  Agents  there  to  iransaci 
their  Business. — Table  of  Duties  on  Merchajidize  passing  through  the^^ 
Sound. — The  Number  of  Ships  which  pasaed  the  Sound  from   1752  ?a 
1792 ;  and  from    that  period^    distinguishing  the  Number  of  Ships  of 
each  Nation^  in  each  Year^  till  1805. 

THOUGH  the  dues  paid  by  ships  on  passing  the  Sound, now  form  a 
considerable  branch  of  the  revenues  of  Denmark,  yet  they  have  been 
the  cause  of  many  qtiarrels/  and  cost  more  money  than,  if  sunk  at  a 
very  low  interest,  would  have  produced  a  much  better  revenue.  When 
nations  act  through  animosity  and  a  spirit  of  rule,  they  seldom  calcu^ 
late  according  to  the  maxims  of  profit  and  loss. 
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From  the  year  1348  till  1659,  that  is,  for  311  years,  the  Sound 
duties  caused  continual  disturbances,  and  besides  other  evils,  such 
as  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet  repeatedly,  those  quarrels  oc- 
casioned Copenhagen  to  be  burnt  twice.  The  English,  Dutch,  and 
French,  at  last,  in  1659,  entered  into  an  union  to  compel  the  Danes  to 
fix  those  duties  permanently,  on  a  reasonable  footing ;  yet,  even  that 
did  not  lay  the  matter  to  rest  entirely,  for  there  have  been  contests 
with  Sweden  on  the  same  point;  and,  so  late  as  1720,  there  was  still  a 
misunderstanding ;  and  with  the  Dutch  in  1731. 

In  1653,  that  is,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  it  was  farmed  by  the 
Butch,  at  a  sum  equal  to  35,000/.  which  was  equal  to  about  100,000/. 
at  the  present  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  respect  to  the 
right  by  which  this  toll  is  demanded,  or  why  Denmark  has  any  greater 
or  better  title  to  it  than  Sweden;  for,  though  it  has  often  been  disputed, 
it  has  so  long  been  submitted  to,  that  time  appears  to  have  settled  the 
question  of  right. 

The  Danes  at  one  time  claimed  an  exclusive  privilege  of  navigating 
the  Baltic,  as  the  Genoese  did  the  Black  sea ;  that  is  to  say,  of  pre- 
senting all  others  from  doing  the  same  without  leave  obtained ;  and  so 
far  did  the  Danes  carry  this  idea  of  power,  as  to  demand  a  toll  from 
the  Russia  company  for  passing  between  Norway  and  Iceland,  on  the 
voyage  to  Archangel ;  one  hundred  rose  nobles  was  the  sum  demanded 
in  lieu  of  Sound  dues,  in  passing  to  Narva ;  but  Queen  Elizabeth,   in 
the  last  year  of  her  glojrious  reign,  objected  to  this,  and  there  is  not,  in 
the  diplomacy  of  the  present  times,  any  arguments  urged  with  greater 
acuteness,  more  method  and  wisdom,  or  moderation,  than  Ihpse  used 
upon  that  occasion.    However  absurd  the  doctrine  may  be  held,  yet  it 
15  certain,  that  long  possession  not  only  implies  a  right  to  enjoy,  but 
in  many  cases  constitutes  a  right. 

Elsineur  may  be  ranked  the  second  place  of  trade  in  the  Danish  do- 
minions, if  not  the  first.  The  greatest  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Baltic 
passes  and  repasses,  and  becomes  tributary  here,  and  entirely  so  to  the 
Danish  dominions ;  for  the  merchandize  which  does  not  |>ass  by  Elsi- 
neur,  goesL  through  the  canal  of  Holstein;  and  what  does  not   pass^ 
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through  ihose  two  channels,  goes  by  way  of  Lubec,  which  is  but 
trifling,  yet  still  pays  a  toll,  if  by  land  carriage,  in  passing  the  skira 
of  Holstein,  if  to  Hamburg  or  other  places ;  so  that  the  whole  of  ihc 
Baltic  trade  is  tributary  to  Denmark.  A  canal  through  Sweden, 
which  we.  have  already  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  might,  in  ca^e 
of  any  interruption  or  unforeseen  change,  enable  that  government  to 
participate  in  the  advantage. 

Elsineur  is  estimated  to  have  about  7000  inhabitants ;  it  has  no  har-   - 
hour,  but  ships  can  bring  up  near  to  the  town  ;  when  the  masters  go 
on  shore  in  boats  belonging  to  the  place,  which  are  of  a  particular 
construction  and  so  skilfully  managed  that  few  accidents  have  ever 
been  known  to  happen. 

On  the  masters  of  the  vessels  landing,  a  general  spirit  of  emulation 
prevails  amongst  the  agents,  who  shall  have  the  clearance  of  his  ship  and 
the  cargo,  even  if  he  is  a  stranger,  finding  no  difficulty  to  obtain  credit 
on  this  score:  many  of  the  houses  in  the  Baltic  charge  the  Sound  tluties 
in  the  invoices,  and  have  their  own  agents  at  Elsineur  to  clear. all  the 
merchandize  shipped  by  them  ;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  merchants 
at  Elsineur  then  draw  upon  the  owners  or  agents  where  the  goods  are 
directed  or  addressed :  but  for  houses  in  Great  Britain,  having  general 
concerns  to  the  Baltic,  it  would  be  better  if  they  fixed  Avith  an  agent  at 
Elsineur  to  transact  all  their  business  by  special  appointment,  which 
not  only  prevents  others  interfering,  and  saves  some  expense,  but  such 
agent  will,  in  case  of  any  accident  to  the  ship  in  the  Baltic,  by  loss  or 
otherwise,  always  give  the  captain  precautionary  directions,  by  which 
every  thing  necessary  will  be  done,  without  an  useless  correspondence  to 
England,  to  avoid  Bottomry,  &c.  &c. 

The  net  duties  collected  at  the  Sound  may  average  annually  600,000  ^ 
rixdoHars ;  the  fees  of  collecting  light  money,  and  for  the  different 
lights  on  the  coast,  are  paid  separately  by  the  ships,  as  port  charges ; 
and  these  are  on  the  coasts  as  high  as  the  Skaw,  on  the  northernmost 
part  of  Jutland,  and  to  the  east  again  of  Copenhageft^  even  some  on  the 
Swedish  coast. 

The  Sound  duties  are  charged  in  specie,  which  is  nominally  bearing  - 
a  fixed  agio  of  19}  per  cent,  on  specie  rixdollars,  reduced  to  crowns, 
by  6  stivers  to  every  specie  rixdoUar,  and  by  3  stivers  for  every  crown 
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Sollar.  The  accounts  of  the  Sound  duties  are  kept  in  rixdollars  and 
Stivers,  and  were  fixed  by  treaty,  of  which  a  tariff  follows ;  such  articles 
as  do  not  appear  therein,  pay,- in  privileged  ships,  (that  is,  those  na- 
tions having  a  treaty  of  commerce,)  1  per  cent,  on  the  value  by  the 
cocket,  or  other  custom-house  document,  or  original  invoice;  and  in 
dhprivileged  ships,  1|  per  cent,  but  where  no  authenticated  value  ap- 
pears, the  custom-house  officers  have  the  power  of  fixing  it  as  they 
think  proper,  froni  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  allowance 
bi  deduction  afterwards,  however  overcharged  it  may  be. 
-  The  importation  duty  is  half  as  much  more  in  unprivileged  as  m 
Ihose  belonging  to- privileged  nations,  which  are  at  present  the  British^ 
Dutch,  French,  Russian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Hamburgers,  Geno- 
fee,  Tripolian,  Tunisian,  and  Sicilian ;  we  find  Sweden  exempt,  aU 
though  her  coast  contributes  to  make  this  streight,  and  comes  withia 
four  English  miles  of  it, 

Elsineur  lays  east  of  Cronenburg  castle,  which  is  a  fortress  upon 
a  small  promontory,  from  whence,  directly  opposite  to  the  Swedish 
coast,  or  to  Helsinburg,  the  distance  is  about  four  English  miles  ; 
this  is  sometimes  frozen  over  in  severe  winters,  when  th^e  is  a  per- 
fect communication  by  sledge  way. 

One  established  custom  is  invariably  adhered  to  here,  in  the  inter- 
course betwixt  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  if  going  from  the  former  to  the 
latter^  kingdom,  passengers  must  absolutely  go  in  a  Danish  boat ;  if 
from  Sweden,  they  pass  over  to  Denmark,  a  Swedish  boat  must  convey 
the  passenger ;  this  passage,  by  the  boats  of  both  nations,  is  frequently 
made  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

From  Elsineur  to  Cronenburg  castle,  and  Hamlet^s  Gardens,  there 
are  delightful  picturesque  views,  and  none  more  so  than  sailing  from 
Elsineur  to  Copenhagen. 
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CUTIES    PAYABLE    AT   THE    SOUND. 


In  l687f   the  King  issued  a  Placard,  ordering  the  following  Fees  ta  be 

paid  at  the  Soutid. 


To  the  Director  of  the  Customs 
■    ' '     ■  four  Chamberlftins 

Seal-Presser,    for  stamped  paper 
and  his  trouble         «... 
— —Toll- Inspector,    for   hifnself  and 
three  boatmen     .         • 

By  another  Pktatdf  ui  t701. 

To  the  Director  of  the  Customs 
■  four  Chamberlains 

• — ' — '  Seal-Presser,    for  stamped  paper 
and  his  trouble        .  .         ^         . 


Rixicff. 


i 


The  Translator  extorts  eight  Slivers  for  each 
cockct.  ^ 

Such  of  the  above  fees  as  are  now  taken,  some 
of  the  commissioners  charge  in  crown  money, 
which  is  apprehended  to  be  an  abuse,  as  they 
ought  only  to  be  charged  in  current,  money. 


To  the ifffore-menfioned  should  be  added: 

Laden.  In  Ball. 
Light-Money  for  Ship  and  Cargo, 

in  crowns  ►  .  Rixdoll.  5  3  2  25 
Pass,.  Seal,  Writing-Money,  and 

Fees  .  .  .  .  2  12         2  le 

Guard-rShip  both  Ways,  4  stivers 

each  time. 
British.  Poor,    upwards    of    24 

stivers. 

Commission       .         .         .         .  0  24         0  24 

Add  3  stivers  on  each  rLx dollar  crown,  ta 
make  it  current  money,  and  observe  that,  in  this 
and  all  the  following  duties,  41  stivers  make  the 
rixdoUan 

N.B:  All  masters  arc  allowed  four  per  cent., 
out  of  the  duties  paid  on  their  cargoes,  botk 
upwards  and'downwards.^ 


Duties  payable  at  the  Sound  on  the  principal  Articles  commonly  passing 

through. 


36 
12 

9 
12 


Btxd.  Sti, 
Ale  or  Beer,  the  8  hhds.  at  4|        .  .     0  36 

Al^ar.  ..  •  .  .0 

Alum,  the  shjppound  .  .  .0 

Almonds,  the  lOOlb.        .  •  .0 

Apples,  Uie  last  of  22  barrels  .  .     0 

Apothecaries  Drugs,  the  lis{>out|d,  valued  at 

36  rixdollars     .  ^  •  *    0  18 

^nniseed,  the  lOOlb.  •  .  .09 

Antimony,  theshippound  .  •  .  0  12 
Anchor  and  Locks,  the  schocks  of  60  .10 
Argol,  the  shippound         ,  .  .06 

Arsenic*  the  shippound         •  .  .     0  12 

Ashes,  Weed,  the  last  of  12  barrels,  or  12 

shippound        ..  .  •  .     0  12 

Pot,  the  last  of  12  barrels  or  12 

shippound.      «  .  •  .10 


Auri  Pigmenturo,.  the  lOOlb. 

Bacon,  .the  shippound 

Balks,  great,  of  Oak,  the  piece 

Fir,  4  ditto      . 

-small,  ditto,  20  ditto 


Rixd.SH. 
.  0  9 
.  0 
.  0 
.     0 


Baifise,  the  single  piece 
— — ^the  double  piece        .  . 

Beef,,  salted^  the  last  of  12  barrels    . 
Books,,  printed,  the  lOOlb.  valued  at 

rixdollars 
Brass  or  brass  wire,  the  shippound     . 
wrought,   the  lOOlb.  valued  at 

rixdollars 
Brimstone,  the  last  of  12  shippound 
Brandy,*  French  or  Spanish,  the  hhd. 
■    '  Cons  the  barrel 


36 


36 


9 
3 
& 


0  13 
0  .  3 


6 

3& 

18 

0 

24 

6 
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Bnmdj',  Rhenish,  the  ohm 

Bay-Berries,  the  2001  b. 

Biscuit,  or  Bread  of  Wheat,  4  barrels 

Rye 

Butter,  the  bdrrcl 

Brazil  wood,  the  5001  b. 

Bristles,  the  shippound,  valued  at  36  rix- 
doUars  ,  .  .  . 

Cables,  Cordage,  or  Cabie-Yarn,  the  ship- 
pound  .... 

Calicoes,  the  8  pieces 

Capers,  the  pipe,  or  two  hogsheads  . 

Cards,  for  playing  or  for  wool,   the  .10 
dozen  .  .  •  . 

Copper,  the  shippound 

wrought,  the  lOOlb.  valued  at  32 

rixdollars         .... 

Cheese,  the  shi)>pound 

Cork,  the  30  bundles  .  .  '         . 

Copperas,  Calamin,  or  Cream  of  Tartar,  the 
shippound 

Cotton  Wool,  the  lOOlb. 

Cardomums,  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  or  Cochi- 
neal, the  lOOlb.  .... 

Corn,  Barley,  the  last  of  20  barrels 

Beans,  Peas,  Oats,  or  Buck-Wheat, 

the  la^  of  12  barrels 

Malt,  the  last  of  20  barrels    . 

Rye,  the  last  of  20  barrels     • 

•  Wheat,  the  last  of  20  barrels 


Rixd.  Sti. 

.  0  24 

.  0 

.  0 

.  0 

.  0 

.  0 


'Coriander  and  Currants,  the  2001  b 

Casques,  the  50  pieces 

Cloth  of  silk,  the  piece         .  • 

Fine,  or  Short  Cloths^  or  double 

dozens,  the  2  pieces 

Coarse,  or  Long  Cloths,  or  dozens, 

the  4  pieces 

Canvass  or  Cambrics,  the  4  pieces   . 

Camlet,  the  4  pieces         : 

Camels  Hair,  the  25lb.  ... 

Calamancoes,  the  8  pieces 

Campcachy-Wood,  the  500lb. 

Carraway-Seeds,  the  lOOtb. 

Canary-Seed,  the  cask      . 

Chesnuts,  the  36  sacks 

Cider,  the  hogshead 

Caviar,  the  shippound,  valued  at  36  rix- 
dollars «  .       ^     • 

Coffee,  the  200lb. 

Clock-work,  the  100lb«  valued  at  36  rix- 
dollars -  •  • 

Crooked  Wood,  or  Timber,  25  pieces 

Deals  of  Oak  .or  Fir,  above  20  feet,  the 
schock  .... 

Carlshamn  Deals,  under  ^20  feet 

Prussia       .  .  .  ^ 

Common,  10  to  14  feet,  the  1000  • 

Dii^r  or  Drilling,  the  20  pieces     . 

Dates,  the  lOOlb. 


9 
6 
4 
5 
15 


0  18 


6 
15 
18 

6 

24 

6 
4 

36 

6 
18 

34 

22 

18 
12 
10 
2 
6 
9 
9 


0  9 


9 
15 
10 
15 
10 
18 

9 

6 

36 

12 

9 

24 


.  O  18 


0 
24 
36 
36 
30 

9 


Damask,  of  silk,  the  piece 
■  Linen,  the  4  pieces 

Woollen,  the  8  pieces 

Druggets,  the  2  pieces 

Down,  the  shippound 

I-Lels,  the  last  of  12  barrels 

Elephants  Teeth,  the  piece 

Fish,  Cod,  the  last  12  barrels 

Stock,  the  last,  12  shippound,  or  1000 

fish 
Salmon,  the  barrel 

■      Salted  Herrings,  the  barrel 


Kxd.  Sii 

0  12 

0  10 

0  10 

0    9 

0  36 

0  30 

0  36 

rwi 

0  12 

\AJ 

0  30 

0     5 

0     2 

C8, 

0  12 

0     6 

JO  10 

0  36 

Red  Herrings,  the  last,  of  20  straea, 

or  20,000 
Feathers,  coarse,  the  shippound 
Flannels,  the  8  pieces  of  25  ells  each 
Flax,  dressed,  the  shippound 

undressed^  as  Petersburg,  Narva,  12 

hhds.  Marienburg,  all  &ne  sorts,  Podo- 
lia,  Rakitzcr,  and  Patemobter,  the  4 
shippounds         .  .  .10 

coarse,  half  clean,  Farken,  Rassen,. 

Courland,  Prussia,  Rasscts,  Memels,  and 
Marienburg,  the  6  shippounds  •     1     0 

Tow,  the  5  shippounds  •  .     0  1  fif 

Fig9,  the  18  baskets,  800lb.  .  «     0  18 

Femambuck-Wood,  the  lOCXAb       .         .     0  30 
Flounders,  dry,  the  20,000         .  .0  12 

Frieze,  the  piece  .  •  .06 

Flour  of  Wheat,  the  200lb.  •  .09 

Barley  or  Rye,   the  last  of  12 

barrels  .  •  .  •     0  12 

Galls,  or  Gum,  the  200lb.         .  .09 

Gadza,  or  Gum,  the  12lb.         .  .0  30 

Glass  for  Windows,  English,  French,  Lubec, 

and  Danteic,  the  8  chests  .  .     0  30 

———Venice  drinking  ditto,  the  chest       .     0    9 

Bottles,  the   ton,  4  hhds.  and  30 

schocks  .  .  .     0  30 

the  2  pipes  .  .  .     0  10 

Quart  bottles,   100  dozen,  50  rix- 
dollars .  .  .     O  24 
Grainsof  Guinea,  tfae  50lb.          .            •     O  15 
Ginger  of  Guinea,  the  lOOlb.         .  •     O  12 

Green,  the  50lb.         •  .         •     O  12 

Gunpowder,  the  lOOlb.  •  .  ~0     6 
Gloves,  Prussia  or  Courland,  the  250  pair     O     9 
Leather,  the  dozen,  value  2  rix- 
dollars               .                 •                 .10 
Hats,  Felt^  the  cask          .            .             .     O  12 
Bea\cr,  the  dozen,    value  48  rix- 
dollars                                  .                 •     O  74 
Castor,   the  dozen,    value  48   rix- 
dollars                .                  .                  .     O  12 
Honey,  the  hogshead          .            •             .07 
Hops,  the  shippound                 •                 .     O     6 
Horses,  the  pair             •               .              .     O  36 
Hair,  camels  or  coneys,  the  50lb.     *         .      O  50 
Hemp,  the  shippound              ,                  .OS 
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Hemp,  Tow,  th^  10  shippounds      « 
Haberdashery  Ware,  the  iOOlb.  valued  at 

S6  rixdoUars  . 

Hides,  Elks,  Harts,  Bucks,  or  Uussia,  the 

decker 
« salted.  Elks,    Harts,    Bucks,    or 

Russia,  the  decker 

-dry,  Elks,  Harts,  Bucks,  or  Russia, 


RixcL  Stu 
.     0  3(5 


the  5  deckers 

>  Russia,  the  shippound 


Handspikes,  the  500 

Iron,  Wire,  or  Pans,  the  lOOlb. 

Stpves,  Plates,  or  Pots,  the  shippound 

Bars,  Bats,  Bolts,  Hoops,  Anchors, 

and  Guns,  the  shippound     . 
——wrought,   the   lOOUb.    valued  at  24 

rixdoUars 
——old,  the  shippound 

Ostcrmunds^  the  shippound 

}ndigo,^the  lOOlb. 
Isin^ass,  the  ioOlb. 
Juniper  Ikrrics,  the  200lb.. 
Kcrsics,.tiie  8; pieces 
Lace,  Silk,  or  Ferret,  the  4lh^ 
•*—— .Thread,  Wool,, Cotton,  or  Hair,  the 
>      lOlb.         ^  .  .  . 

■'■     '  Gold  and  Silver,  the  pound 
Lemons,  the  1 2  chests,,  or  36,000 

-^ pickled,  the  pipe,  or  2  hhds* 

Linseed,  (he  last  of  24  barrels 
Lignum,  VitSB,  the  lOOlb. 
Leather,  Russia  or  Scotch,  the  decker      . 
- — Spanish,  Cordovan,  Turkey,  and 

Buff,  thedqcker  .  ^ 

Sems,  the  10  deckers 

— Basanes,  the  U)  deckers 

-, '-  Tannpd  or  Sole,  the  lOOlb^ 

-Alumcd  or  White,,  the  500  pieces 


Linen,  Calicoes,  the  \6  pieces 

Flax,  the  20  ditto 

Holland,  Silesia,  and  Westphalia, 

the  4  piecejj 

•  Tow  Linen,.  Crocus,.  Dantzic  Tow, 


ditto,  the  40  pieces 

Hemp,  black  Tow,  the  80' pieces 

— —  Canvass,  the  8  pieces 

Damask,  the  1^  pieces 

Drilling,  the  20  pieces,  or   500 


arsheens 


-from  Petersburg,  all  sorts. 


40  pieces,  or  2000  arsheens 
Lead,  the  fodder,  ton,  or  6  shippounds 

Shot,  the  lOOlb, 

^ Red  or  White,  the  lOOlb. 

Logwood,  the  8001b. 

Masts,  15  palms  and  upwards,  the  piece 

-^ Small 

for  Boats,  the  schock 

Mustard  Seed,  the  last  of  12  barrelt 


0  18 


0    9 
0    6 


0 

IS 

0  36 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

12 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

36 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

24 

0 

18 

0  36 

0 

9 

0. 

9 

0. 

6 

0  36 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

IS 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0  30 

0' 

30 

0  30 

0  30 

0  SO 

0 

24 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0  30 

0  24 

0 

1 

1 

24 

0  30 

Rixd.  Sft. 
Mace,  the  501  b,        ,    -  •  .    0  IS 

Mats,  fromPetersburg,  the  1000  .     0  15 

Mohair^  the  501b.         •  •  •     0  30 

Nutmei^,  the  50lb.  .  .0  18 

Nuts,  the  last  of  20  barrels  or  sacks  •     0  12 

Nails,  Holland  or  Lubec,  the  centner        .     0     4 

Tree-Nails  lor  ships,  the  40,000      .     0  36 

Oars,  great,  the  schock  .  .012 

-—i— small,  the  schock         ^  ^  .08 

Oil,  Olive,  of  Seville  or  Portugal,,  the  pipe     0  36 

Rape,  Lins.  Hemp,  the  last  of  8  aulns     0  36. 

Train,  the  last  of  8  hogsheads  or  12 

barrels  .  ... 

Oiibanum,  the  lOOlb. 
Oranges,,  the  12  chests,  or  3,600 
Olives,  the  pipe  or  2  hogsheads 
Paper,  the  8  bales  or  80  reams     . 
Pins,  50  dozen 
Pitch,  great  band 

small  .  ,  .  . 

Plates  of  Tin,  the  4  casks  or  shippound     . 

Prunes,  the  40Dlb.         •  .  . 

Prunellos,  the  lOOlb. 

Pepper,  the  lOOlb. 

Pewter,  the  shippound  ^  . 

Pladding,  the  1000  ells  or  40  pieces 

Quicksilver,  the  501  b. 

Rape-seed,  the  last  of  24  barrels      .         .# 

Rashes,  the  12  pieces 

Ribbons  of  Silk,  or  Ferrets,  the  4lb. 

Gold,  or  Silver,  the  2lb, 

Rice,  the  200lb. 

Resin,  the  shippound  .  • 

Raisins,  the  4001  b.  or  36  baskets     • 

Rhubarb,  the  25lb. 

Rickers,  the  shippound^  • 

Saffron,  the  21  b. 

Salt,.Spanish,.  French,,  and  Scotch,  the  last 

of  1 8  barrels  or  8  bushels         .  .     0  24* 

Lyneburg,  the  last  of  1 2.  bushels       ..    0  36 . 

Saltpetre,  the  shippound  .  .06 

Shumac,  the400lb.         ..  .  .09 

Spars,  greats  the  25  pieces  ..  .     0  36 

small,  the  thousand  .  .0  16 

Sayi,  double^  the  2  pieces  •  •     0     9* 

" single,  or  English,  the  4  pieces        .0    6 

Sail-Cloth,  the  8  pieces  ..  .0  30 

.  Satin,  the  2  pieces.       .  •  •0    9' 

Serge,  the  12  pieces-         .  .  .     0  15 

Soap,  White,  the  lOOlb.  .  .0    9^ 

Green,  the  last  of  lO-barrels-  .     0  36. 

Shag,  with  Thread,  the  2  pieces      .  .0    9* 

Starch,  the  3001b.         .  ..  .08 

Steely  the  lOOlb.         .  •  .0    4 

Silk, Sewing, Ferret,^vrought Lace,  the  4lb.     0  10* 

Raw,  the  lOOlb.  *  .     0  30 

Stuffs,  the  1001  b.  .  .0  15* 

— —  with  Gold  and  Silver,  the  piece    0  ISi 
Skins,  Beaver,  the  5  deckers        •  •    0  24' 


3& 

9 
24 
18 
30 
30 
18 

9 

12 

a 

9 

12 
24 
30 
36 
36 
15 
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6 

36- 

9 

12 
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Skins,  Otter,  tbe  piece   .. 

•: Russia,  dry,  Wolf  and  FV)x,  the  5 

deckers  .     ■  .  .  . 

Goat,  the  20  deckers 

Calf,  the  10  deckei-s 

•—  Cat  and  Sheep,  the  500  pieces 
Black  Rabbits  or  Lamb,  tbe  1000 

pieces  .... 

— —  Grey  Rabbits  or  Kid,  tbe  2000       . 

Martens,  the  40  •  .         . 

— —  Hare,  the  bale,;  valued  a  72  rix- 

dollars         .... 
Staves,  Pipe,  Hogshead,  and  Barrel,  tbe 

great  hundred  of  48  schocks 
Stones,  Poland,  the  1000  feet  of  500  ells 
Sturgeon,  the  last  of  12  barreb 
Stockings  of  Silk,  tbe  dozen,  or  12lb. 
Kersey,  Woollen,  or  Worsted, 

for  children,  the  100  pair 

-Worsted,  Ftorett,  and  Sayett, 


Hixd.  Sti, 
.    0    6 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


the  50  pair 


-Woollen,    for    children,  the 


200  pair 
Succad,  the  50lb. 
Sarsapuriila,  the  JOlb. 
Sugar-Candy  or  Confectionary,  the  lOOlb. 
Loaves,  Powder,  or  Muscovado,  the 

200lb.         •  .  .  .     '  . 

StuflJ,  Woollen,  the  8  pieces 
6\vord-Bladt»s,  lbe50 

. Hilts,  the  50        : 

Sweet- Wood,  the  lOOlb. 

Tallow,  the  shippoand 

Terras,  the  last,€sbippoutid8,  or  12  barrels 

1  ar,  great  band,  tl;e  last  of  1 2  barrels 

smkll  band,  the  last  of  12  barrels 

T{ir(>ad,  white  JuidcoUmrcd,  tne  50lb. 

Gfjld  and  SiHer,  the  pound 

Tin,  the'sbippound 


18 
36 
12 
18 

18 
18 
30 


0  36 


30 
30 
12 
30 


0  30 


0  30 


0 

30 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0  36 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0  30 

0 

5 

0  24 

Tobacco,  the  lOOlb.         •        '     .  .    D    J^ 

Treacle,  the  pipe  or  2  hogsheads      .         .     0  3d 
Turpentine,  the  shippound  .  .06 

Verdigris,  the  lOOlb.  .  •  .09 

Vermillion,  the  lOOlb         .  .  .     0  36 

Velvet,  fine^  the  piece         .  .  •     O    ^ 

- — » —  with  Thread,  the  2  pieces     .         .09 
Vinegurof  Wine,  the  hogshead       .  .     0  If 

■  ■    ■      ■  '  Beer,  Ale,  or  Cyder,  the  2  hog- 
sheads        .  •  •  .09 

Wax,  the  shippound  .  .  .     0  ^ 

Wire,  Iron  or  Brass,  the  shippouiid  •     O  24 

Steel,  the  lOOlb.  .  -  .     0  24 

Gold  and  Silver,  the  pound     .         .05 

Wool,  Beaver,  the  50lb.  .  .10 

Spanish,  or  fine,  tbe  4  shippounds   .     0  36 

coarse  or  Scotch,  tbe  6  shippounds  .     O  30 

Flock,  or  Cutting  Wool,  the  2  ship- 
pounds         •  •  .  .09 

* Scotch,  Shirts,  the  50  pieces    .         .0  1^ 

Shirts,  the  8  pieces  .  >     O  10 

Wood  Shovels,  the  10  schocks         .  .09 

Dtbhes  or  Trays,  the  5  schocks         .     0    9 

— —  Plutes,  the  5  schocks  .      *        .09 

Nails,  the  20,000  .  .  .     0  la 

Wine,  Bourdeaax,  the  ton  or  4  hogsheads, 

at52  rixdoUars  .  .  .     1  36 

^  Picardin,  Hoogland,  Muscat,  and 

Frontinac,  tbe  2  hogsheads 

Spanish  or  Portuguese,  the  pipe     • 

Italian  and  Levant,  the  pipe    . 

■  Rhenish,  the  ohm 
WaiBSCot*boards,  tbe  schock 
Yarn,  Cotton,  the  501  b. 

Linen,  the  shippound  or  40  scbock^ 

— • —  Tow,  the  4  sbippounds         .  • 

Sail,  the  shippound 

all  sorts  of  Woolien,  the  501b. 


O 
24 
O 
40 
24 
X>  S6 
O  36 
O  36. 
0  36 
O  36 


The  following  Articles  ate  forbid  to  be  imported: — Brimstone  or  Buckram  into  Copenhagen  or  the 
Island  of  "Zoalaiui ;  Cloth,  Corn,  HarihenWare,  dried  Fibh,  or  Suit  Cod;  Woollen  Stuffs  of  all  kinds, 
and  Kecsies;  Oil  of  Linseed,  Hemp,  aiMJ  Rape-Seed ;  Flannel,  andiron  in  Bars,  though  prohibited,  arq 
iiiloWed^n  upiag  (which  is  a  privilege  granted  to  Copenhagen  ana  Elsineur,  where  all  foreign  goodb  may 
'b#  landed  and  exported  duty-free  within  a  year)  for  exportation ;  Brandy,  Salt,  Tobacco,  and  Wine,  may 
not  i>e  broMght  into  any  port  in  Denmark  except  Copenhagen;  Wool-Cards  are  not  importable  into  Zealandj 
but  admitted  any  where. else. 

N.B-  At  preftent,  Swedish  vessels,  nnder  five  lasts,  pass  the  Sound  without  taking  a  passport,  but  are 
m)t  exenjpt  from  the  ligbr -house  duties.  Wsse^s  from  I  to 5  lasts, pay  four  shillings;  frpm  5 to  10{,  inclusive^ 
one  rixdollar ;  and  from  14  to  194*  i))cluMv^,  two  rixdollars;  whether  they  be  loaded  or  in  bailatC.  Ships. 
Gi  20  iacstt>,  4nd  upwards,  if  loaded,  pay  four  rixdollars;  if  in  ballast^  two  lixdoUars.  The  director 
receives  only  Xii  shtHings  from  vessels  of  fron  K)  ^  14  lasts,  and  nothing  from  those  uader  10. 
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Cvm  Measure  of  different  Places  reduced  to  Danish  Lasts^  for  paying  the 

Sound  Dues. 


Barth 
Colberg 

Kiirgenwarde    . 

Rtolpe 

TreptoW 

Straisund 

Wolgast 

Grj^pswald 

Wismar 

Anclam  } 

Kostock^  5  lasts  for  6 


3  lasts  will  be  reckoned 
in  die  Sound  as  4 
lasts. 


4  lasts  reckoned  5  do. 


I 


Stettin 

Wamemiinde 

Winemunde 

Lubec,  7  lasts  for  9 

Oesel 

Riga 

Konigsburg 

Dantzic 

Elbing 

Memel 

Revel 

Petersburg' 


6  lasts  for  7* 


The  same  as  tbe  Dtttch 
lasts. 


Note. — Under  the  denomination  Corn  is  understood  only  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  malt. 

List  of  Ships,  collectively,  which  have  passed  the  SouTkl  at  diferent  Beriodf 
before  1^02,  an^  those  of  each  Nation  every  Year  $ince^  - 


Years. 
1752 
1768 
17-69 
1770 
1771 
L773 
1774 
11776 


Elsincur. 


Ships. 
6000 
6930 
7486 
7736 
6680 
7559 
8084 
7472 


Years.  Ships. 

1777  .....  7559 

1778  ...  .  .  8476 

1779 8272 

1780  .  .  .  .  •  6291 

1781 8230 

1782  .  -  .  .  .  8330 

1783  .....  9163 

1784 10940 

1785  ....  ;  10268 


.Years.  Ships^ 

1786  .  .  :  .  .  9008  ■ 

1787  V  .  .  .  •  9747  ^ 

1788  .....  9224 

1789  .  .  -^  .  .  .  8847 

1790  .  .  .  .  ,f  9493, 

1791  ....  \' 10453' 

1792  •  .  V  .  .  1SU4  i 


Table  of  Ships  of  all  Nations  which 

passed  the  Sound  the  following  Years, 

1790 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 
2405 

1798 
3313 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1604 

British.  :  .  . 

3788 

3478 

3457 

2549 

4455 

2599 

3138 

2656 

.3957 

4123 

3507 

Dutch  .  .  , 

200S 

887 

1019 

,  1 

^1- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

634 

•  65 

'- 

Danish ... 

155g 

1508 

1658 

1629 

.  2157  2017 

1825 

1571 

1487 

1527 

1771 

■  i889 

1899 

Pru&uaus.  , 

698 

615 

628 

946 

2022  2103 

1621 

1420 

1753;'2049 

2388 

2305 

8012 

Swedish  .  . 

43C 

2295 

2475 

-2336 

2505  2389 

2120 

1674 

1941 

1632  2212 
36"   47 

2195 

6154 

Russians  . 

(} 

53 

34 

6 

7 

— 

13 

13 

14 

73 

84 

Bremeners 

177 

176 

175 

61 

93 

139 

96 

91 

82 

108 

,163 

114 

93 

Lubecers . 

89 

88 

105 

61 

70 

57 

39 

54 

60 

103 

90 

79 

76 

Hamburgers  . 

104 

75 

85 

33 

40 

47 

44 

5 

28 

73 

52 

90 

120 

l^apenburgcrs 
Oldenburgers 

— 

86 

67 

24 

232 

172 

147 

97 

152 

23 1 

395 

24Q 

190 

24 

36 

261 

37 

120 

107 

55 

33 

59   41 

75 

92 

■59 

jRostocers  .  . 

3:39 

264 

287 

84 

193 

191 

103 

137 

278 

362 

129 

144 

169 

Courlanders  . 

20 

504 

308 

41 

10 

<2 



— 





— 

— 

Portuguese.  . 

SO 

9 

4(j 

11 

14 

1.1 

12 

2 

6 

8 

1.5 

n 

•si 

Auiericans .  . 

44 

90 

141 

127 

H»9 

81 

120 

152 

76) 

172 

156 

192 

160 

Spanish  .  .  . 

•  42 

3 

14 

7 

25 

— 

— 

— 

—  . 

— 

14 

17 

-21 

French.  .  .  . 

132 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32 

2 

Total 

1 

9493 

s;967 

10525 

7953 

12113 

9723 

9508 

7848 

9054 

8998 

12130 

11631 

■  1057d 

Sii 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Norway. — Its  Extent  and  Productions. — Iron^  and  Copper  Mines. — 
Salt  Tfork. — Fisheries. — Quantity  caught  and  exported  in  1790;  also  in^ 
1802,  specifying  the  Ports  from  whence  and  where  to. — The  Detaib 
of  the  Timber  Trade.  —  Alphabetical  List  of  the  principal  Norwegian 
Ports. 

NORWAY  extends  from  the  Skager  Rack,  leading  to  the  entrance 
into  the  Sound,  to  the  northernmost  extremity  of  the  continent  on  the 
north-east,  and  from  that  eastwai'ds  towards  the  White  Sea,  is  bounded 
\yj  Russian  Lapland,  in  the  government  of  ArchangeL 

The  lengthy  following  the  coast,  is  not  1ms  than  1600  miles,  in- 
cluding the  bays  and  inlets,  from  Stromstadt  in  the  Skager  Hack,, 
to  Fisceroe  east  of  Waranger  Bay ;  but,  as  the  Swedish  dominions^ 
laying  round  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  bound  it  on  the  land  side, 
it  is  iti  no  part  more  than  220  English  miles  in  width,  and  this 
is  only  at  the  southern  extremity;  for  all  the  remaining  part  is  only 
a  narrow  line  of  coast^  not  above  50  or  60  miles  broad»  and  that 
is  intersected  with  arms  of  the  sea,  creeks,  and  bays,  in  the  most 
astonishing  manner;  and  the  islands  of  different  sizes  are  almost 
without  number^  and  many  without  even  a  name.  This  coast  would 
be  the  most  delightful  in  the  world,  if  it  were  in  a  temperate  latitude  ; 
but  the  Naze  of  Norway,  the  most  southeiiy  point,  lays  in  the  58tb 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  most  northerly  point  in  71. 

With  so  great  an  extent  of  coast,  and  that  intersected  with  innume- 
rable  bays  and  creeks,  in  so  northern  a  latitude,,  the  North  Sea  fishery 
is,  naturally  speaking,  its  inheritance." 

The  fisheries,  therefore,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  produc-^ 
tion  of  Norway;  for  what  is  found  in  the  seas,  may  as  properly  be 
ranked  amongst  its  jwxKiuce,  as  if  it  were  found  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  therefore,  fish  and  timber  are  the  principal  produce  ;  *  and  as- 

♦  Norway  produces  salt,  iron,^  copper,  and  some  tar,  but  not  to  be  reckoned  jx&  forming 
ol^cts  for  general  exportation.  They  will  be  stated,  to  shew  what  little  progress  has  been 
flflade  t0  produce  these  articles,  in  the  midst  of  such  easy  means.* 
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the  country  is  inliabited  by  a  poor  race  of  people,  And  that  but  very 
thinly,  and  does  not  lay  in  the  way  for  commerce,  it  forms  the  leaat 
interesting  or  important  object  of  the  present  inquiry. 

The  imports  into  such  a  country  consi^  of  such  necessaries,  attd 
the  few  luxuries  that  a  poor  people  require,  and  such  a  northerly  lati- 
tude does  not  produce;  it  will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  to  enter 
much  into  details,  tlie  object  in  this  work  being  only  to  point  out  what 
may  be  useful  for  commercial  men. 

The  narrowness  of  the  country,  and  its  northern  latitude,  inake  the 
rivers  an  object  of  no  consideration. 

As  there  is  a  great  sameness  ia  the  ports  of  Norway,  ftw»  the  nature 
of  the  country,  and  but  little  general  trade  bettr ixt  thence  aod  Great 
Britain,  we  deviate  from  the  general  order  of  the  work,  and  enter  into 
a  short  detail  of  each  port,  in  the  manner  we  have  done  in  the  Baltic, 
and  give  a  general  result  of  the  exports  from  them  alL  The  prohibit 
tion  of  the  export  of  the  latter  article  in  Russia,  gave  new  life  to  th4t 
branch  in  Norway.  For  the  better  information,  however,  of  ihfisvtf 
yfho  from  curiosity  may  desire  to  know  the  principal  ports  of  export 
.from  Norway, we  shall  give  an  alphabetical  list  of  them;  the  proper-* 
tion  of  trade  each  has  enjoyed  will  be  seen  in  the  exports  of  fish  and 
wood.  None  of  the  towns,  one  or  two  excepted,  can  be  said  to  have 
more  than  from  5  to  8000  inhabit^mts,  nevertheless  Bergen,  which  is  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  supposed  to  have  a  population  of  20,000 
souls. 

Arendahl.  The  ships  arrived  here  in  1792,  were  574*  and  with 
those  built,  604  sailed :  in  179^  86  vessels  belonged  to  this  port ; 
their  exports  axe  fish  and  wood. 

Beboen.  Held  once  amongst  the  first  in  rank  in  the  Hanseatic 
League ;  in  the  years  1767  and  1768,  both  inclusive,  its  exports  were 
2,758,944  rixdoUars;  it  had  already  increased  to  3,939,385  rix dollars 
in  1767  and  1788.  In  1792>  it  owned  113  ships;  its  exportation  is 
fish,  wood,  and  somfi  oil.  Its  imports,  a  few  luxuries,  and  some 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

^  CuaisTiANA.  Its  popuiation  about  10,000 ;  it  has  some  few  ships 
in  the  Danish  West  India  trade ;  in  1798,  the  imrober  of  siwps  arriwd 
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here  if  as  ^Si^  and&i^  saiiaJ,    Its  exportis  arc  almost  entirely  confined 
to  wood.  . 

CiiRisTiANSAND..  Its  populatioD  about  3500 ,*  the  Bhips  which  aiv 
rived  here,  in  1792,  were592,  and  370  sailed.  44  vessels,  2723  com- 
mercial lasts  belonged  to  this  port  ia  that  year.  Its  exports  itre  some 
fish  and  wood 

^     CiiRisTiANSUND.    Its  population  about  1500 ;  nine  ships  belonged 
to  this  port  in  1792.     Its  exports  are  chiefly  fish  and  wood,     . 
'     Drontheim,'  is  a  considerable  place  of  trade,  and  next  to  Bergen. 
In  1758,  its  exports  amounted  to  266,557  rixdollars,  and  its  imported 
264,697  rixdollars.     The  number  of  ships  which  arrived,  in  1792,  were 
149,  and  137  sailed.     In  1793,  39  vessels  belonged  to  this  port.     Its 
exports  are  principally  wood  and  some  fish, 
c     Farsuni>.     It  exports  consist  in  fiish  and  wood. 
-     Fleckifiobd.  a  femall  trading  town  :  in  1792,  arrived  at  th^  poxt 
.  115  ships,  and  from  it  sailed  123.    It  had  46  snwill  and  large  vessete 
.  belonging , to  it  in  1793.     Exports  fish  and  wood. 

FivEDERiGKSHALD.  In  1792,  379  ships  arrived  here,  and  347^ 
sailed.  ;  35  vessels  belonged  to  tliis  port  in  1793-  Its  exports  are  fish 
and  wood. 

Frederegkstadt,  has  some. trade,  and  that  of  exporting  timber. 
In  1723,  five. ships  belonged  to  the  town;  .  and,  in  1792,  157  ar- 
rived, and  156  sailed. 

HoLMSTRAND.   Its  cxports  are  chiefly  timber.    In  1792,  138  vessek 
arrived  here,  and  101  sailed.  In  J793, 19  vessels  belonged  to  this  place.. 
Krageroe.     Ita export  is  only  wood .^^  In  1792,  27  vessels. belongesd 
to  this  place,  in  which  year  323  arrived,  and  280  vessels  sailed* 

Laurigen  has  ships  that  export  wood,  and  some  little  iron.  In 
.  1792,  192  vessels  arrived,^  and  210  sailed.^  .In  that  year  6&.vcssels  bc- 
;  longed  to  the  place^ 

Maj^dahl.  Its  exports  are  chiefly  wood  and  some  fish.  In  1792, 
149. vessels  arrived.hece,  and  151  sailed*  In, that  year,  28  belonged  to 
the  place.  *  ^ 

.  Mos,^, exports  wood..    Six  vessels  belonged  tb  the  place  in  1792^, 
Jin/which  year  347  vessels,  arrived^  and  253,  sailed..  •'  ^      4 
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'     OsTEtt   RusoER,  chiefify  exports  wood.     In  17^,  455  vessels  ar- 

'  rived  here,  and  437  sailed.     In  that  year  6l  vessels  belonged  to  this 

•place. 

Skeen,  is  one  of  the  niost  ancient  towns  of  Norway;  its  exports 
are  chiefly  wopd.     It  has  formerly  exported  about  9000  shippounds 

-of  iron,  also  pitch   and  tar;: at  present  it  exports  none»     In  1792, 

•  784  ships  arrived,  and  679  sailed. 

Stavanger.  Its  population. is*  about  2500.  The  number  of  vessds 
which  belonged  to  this  place,  in  1792,  were  19,  and  in  the  year  1795,. 
21.  In  1792,  19rships  arrived,  and  183  sailed.  Its  exports  are  wood, 
fish,  and  some  ironi. 

•  ToNSBBRG.  Its; export  is  only  wood  ;  it  is  an  ancient  place,  said  to 
l^e  built:  in  thfc  ^eigpith  century.  Present  population,  130Q.  In  1792, 
151  vessels  arrivedi  and  l60  sailed.  17  vessels  that  year  belonged  to 
tilie  town.    '  ;     - 

It  was  before  observed,  that  the  chief  trade  of  Norway  consisted  in 
the  exportation  offish  and  fir  timber,  which  does- not  require  our  entering 
into  any  length  of  detail.  Although  Norway  exports  little  else,  yet, 
there  are  iron  and  copper  mines,  and  a  salt  work,  the  whole  not 
producing  sufficient  for  their  own  copsumption  :  they  are  nevertheless 
aientionied,  to  shew  that  there  are  other  natural  productions  in  Nor- 
way, which  have  not  been,  but  may  be  yet  attended  ,to.  After  sketch- 
ibg  this,  more  full  details  will  folio w>  relative  to  the  fisheries  mid. 
the  timber. 

^^  At  Wolloe  they  have  had  salt  works  for  a;  considerable  time  past*, 
•fhe  sea  water  here  has  produced  one-thiptieth  part  of  elear'salt:  this 
they  use  for  tiheir  domestic  purposes,  and  some  of  their  fisheries.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  salt  which  might  be  made,  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  given,  the  intermediate  years  has  been  sometimes 
more  or.  less.. 


Barrels. 

lor  the 

year 

1775     . 

•     • 

.    129089 

1779    . 

•     • . 

.  .  lS\23i 

1781     .. 

.     , 

.     25251 

1783     . 

•    \ 

.     31509} 

17,85     . 

• .   ■ 

•     2254li 

Burveli;-. 

For  the 

year 

1787     . 

• 

25442J 

1790    . 

, 

25199* 

1791     . 

• 

25277J 

" 

179a    . 

• 

225231 

1793    . 

.: 

247j57i 
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Though  iron  makes  no  regular  article  of  export  from  Norway,  yet 
there  does  not  appear  any  reason  why  they  might  not  have  cultivated 
this  branch  as  well  as  Sweden.  Wood  they  have  had  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance, which  is  proved  by  the  considerable  quantities  they  have  lately 
exported.  There  are  several  founderies  in  Norway,  but  they  have  not 
been  worked  with  spirit,  their  produce  is  therefore  but  small,  since  the 
year  mentioned,  high  as  the  price  has  been,  they  have  not  much  ex- 
tended their  works,  and  now  there  is  not  encouragement  for  it 


Producei  <^  thi  trom  Work$  in  the  Year  179^ 


UnwTonght 
Iron. 

Barlnik 

Cutltoa 
Ware*. 

Forged  Irea. 

Nwlh 

iblb. 

iblik 

thib 

Atb. 

ir«lllwru4QnMit/. 

BoliQg     .... 

sm 

«84S 

647 

Barum     .    . 

sioe 

2464 

1474 

Dikkemark  . 

J379 

872 

£15 

England  .    . 
£idii^8    .    . 

1218 

922 

2 

£340 

1663 

£52 

Fossum  .    . 

1469 

IlAl 

1152 

59 

Froehuid     . 

S303 

14S& 

1044 

4 

221360  or  75  shib. 

Ulefiku    .    . 

2990 

2480 

932 

29 

14550003  to  4  inch.  Ioqr 

Hassel     .    . 

1078 

1209 

601 

Lessoe    .    . 

.._ 

50 

Moss  .     .    . 

2201 

959 

491 

2405705 

M«MnMidc«a 

1034 

190 

232 

N«S8    .      .       .      . 

3662 

2394 

6l6 

Qudal     .    . 

2037 

19^4 

422 

21 

4981000 

Total  in  1791 

28607 

20391 

8086 

114 

4637915 

1793 

26502 

20483 

8586 

1693 

,2646900 

The  quantity  of  refined  copper  which  all  the  mines  of  Norway  pro- 
duced in  the  year  1791>  was 

At  Roraas    ---.-••-  2168  shippounds. 
Lokken  -•-•*-^-     ipo 

Quikne  -..-•-••no 
Selboe  ...-•-.  -352 
JFredericksgave       -    -    -    -    -    350 

Total    -    -    3170  shippounds. 
And  in  1792    *    ^    .    .    $9$6 
In  all  the  mines,  excepting  Fredericksgave,  the  produce  of  which  is 
not  given  up  for  that  year. 
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Small  a»  the  cjuantity  is,  yet  it  is  mentioited  as  affording  feasor 
to  believe  that  if  the  country  was  well  examined,  and  sufficient  eu-^ 
couragement  given,  the  quantity  might  be  considerably  increased. 

Fishery. 

It  is  the  individual  benefit  arising  from  the  fishery  that  makes  these 
rocky  and  barren  shores  inhabited.  It  seems  to  be  the  great  resort  of 
fish;  and  there  is  a  great  affinity  betwixt  those  on  this  coast  and  on  that 
of  Scotland. 

The  principal  fish  caught  here  are  coddling,  haddock,  and  herrings r 
the  latter  almost  may  be  reckoned  natives  of  the  Norwegi^ux  coast.  But 
the  fishery  of  herrings  has  very  much  fallen  off  from  what  it  was  for- 
merly, owing  to  the  emigration  of  the  herrings,  which  have  been  found 
very  transitory  in  their  resorts;  from  hence  they  have  latterly  gone  oa 
the  Swedish  coast  in  the  Cattegate.  They  have  what  they  call  the 
summer  herrings^  and  the  spring  herrings;  betwixt  which,  however,, 
there  is  so  little  difference  in  shape  and  colour  as  scarcely  to  be  dis-- 
tinguished,  but  a  considerable  difference  in  size,  the  spring  herring 
being  twice  as  big  as  the  8unm>er  herrings,. 

liing  is  caught  in  great  quantities ;  it  is  not  used  much  for  food  by  the 
inhabitants,  but  used  entirely  for  exportation,  chiefly  for  ship's  pro- 
visions and  long  voyages.  For  this,  purpose,  it  is  mostly  exported  fron\ 
Bergen,  where  they  give  the  best  kind  the  name  of  (blankelange,) 
white  ling ;  the  middling  sort  (skruelange,)  or  spotted  ling,  from  its  body 
being  a  little  spotted,  which  parts  are  cut  off;  and  the  third  and  last 
kind  which  are  refused  by  the  nierchants,  and  are  generally  sold  ia 
the  country. 

A  fish  is  caught  on  this  coast,  called  the  brosmer,  which  is  very  like 
the  ling,  and  which  is  cured  in  tlie  same  manner  as  a  fish  called  the 
haberdine. 

The  cod  is  (prepared  also  like  the  haberdine,)  salted  and  dried.  From 
the  liver  of  this  fish  vast  quantities  of  oil  are  produced  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  some  for  exportation. 

Salmon  is  caught  in  great  quantities  in  the  creeks,  rivulets,  and 
bays,  in  the  Bailiwicks  of  Bergen^  Drontheim,  and  Finmark,  parti- 
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eulftrty  in  thkt  of  Christiansund^  tmd  the  adjacent  diiJtricts  T  which 
18  exported  to  Holland,  France,  and  Italy,  some  to  Denmark ;  it  is 
partly  salted,  and  partly  smoked. 

The  mackarel  fishery  has  been  attempted  to  be  established,  and 
might  most  successfully  be  calried  on.  In  the  Gulf  of  Langesand^ 
5n  particular,  in  the  season,  a  beautiful  fish  of  that  kind  resorts,  which 
they  call  Tomfrueland^  or  Virgin  Land  Mackarel.  The  Swedish  boats 
generally  come  to  tliis  fishery,  where  they  catch  considerable  quanti- 
ties, and  after^vards  sell  them  to  the  Nonvegians,  at  Krageroe,  Laurigen 
Langesand,  and  other  ports. 

Lobsters  are  caught  in  great  abundance,  from  Easter  tiW  the  middle 
bf  summer.  The  English  are  the  principal  purchasers;  next  come  the 
Dutch.  The  boats  from  both  countries  buy  them  of  the  fishermen,  at 
so  low  a  price  as  from  two  to  four  and  five  pence  each,  and  which  are 
frequently  sold  in  London  and  Amsterdam  at  from  two  to  six  and  seven 
shillings  each,  sometimes  far  beyond  that  price. 

•^  As  the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow  a  fiill  detail  relative  to  the 
fishery  of  this  country,  yet,  in  order  to  give  a  collected  and  narrow 
view  of  it,  the  species  of  fish,  the  quantity  exported,  its  value,  and 
the  chief  ports  from  whence, — ^the  following  table  is  given. 

iAn  Account  of  the  Quantity  of,  Fish  exported  from  the  principal  Ports  of 

Norway y  in  the  Year  1790. 


• 

Qaantitj. 

Bergen. 

DronthciiD. 

Molde. 

Cbristian- 
sund. 

Statanger 

Official 
Valae. 
Rixdol. 

Dried  Cod,  large  and  small 

Ling 

Salt  Herrings 

Haddocks      .     .-  .     . 

Ling     ...... 

Mackarel 

Salmon  ..... 
Smoked  Salmon    .... 

Lobsters «     . 

Fish  oil 

Different  sorts  of  dried  fish 
Ditto -of  salt  fish   .... 

shlb. 
barrels 

thongs 

no. 

barrels 

shlb. 

barrels 

439^5 

6058 

8722 

924 

640 

1033 

•     122 

276 

65000 

23444 

10837 

14570 

3044 

181 

3721 

12 

2525 
1019 

235 
9^- 

584 

983- 

490 

454 

55 

554 

14 

729 
5592 
1462 

83 

192 
6 

8i 
83 
6    ' 
3J 
4 

2J 
12 

i 

lOi 

96 

161 

40 
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The  value  of  the  cxportatioo  of  fieh,  from  the  different  pcyrts  o^  Not-i^ 

way,  in  the  same  year,  was 

Dollars.  |  From  MoMe    .    .    .    exported  for  82000  • 
fVowfteft^a^     ^    *    ^»:p<»ted  for  958000  Stavimg^    .,,•••.    ,  JOOW 

Christiaftsund    .     .     .     *    .      78000  Fiemark^     • 40000 

Drontheim   ......      76000  H  the  South  Districts  of  Norway  20000 

,  the  whole  amount  is,  therefore,  l2030bO  dollars  Daniish  cturrency. 

To  the  amount  of  the  above  exportation  is  stitijto  be  added  thejin^ 
Dual  produce  of  tke  herring  fishery  and  dried  fish,  which  are.  carried  by 
ia^id  frpip  Norwaj  lo;  Je«9telan45  Heredalei^,  and  <>ther  ptovimce»  i^ 

Sweden-  .  

-    The  dried  fish  are  exported   to  the  Mediterranean  sea*,  Hollandr 
Spain,  France,  and  the  Baltic 

The  pickled  herrings  are  exported  to  the  Baltic  and  to  Germany  { 
the  train  and  fish  oil  to  Holland,  the*Balt|c,  and  Geraiany ;  ihp  lot 
to  fVance  and  Spain.  '    ' 

Their  fishery  made  some  advance,  yet  not  so  rapid  ts  inighl 
liare  b^en  ejcpected,  when  we  consider  the  w^f  iiji  Jlufope  ajiripys  th^ 
principial  maritime  powers,  and  that  Ho|lapd  wa^  altogether^:?^ 
clbded  from  the  fisl^ry,  wliile  Englandf  neglected  it.  In  the  year 
1799,  ^owevpr,  256  carhops  of  fish  were  exported  from  Norway,  ma* 
king  8951  laaits,  or  q^bput  17900  tons,  principally  tp  France;  Spain,  tjip 
I^editesrane^n^  and  the  Baltic,  to  which  spa  were  exported  61  fcaN 
gees ;  and,  strange  as.  it. may  ap|)ear,  near  894  tons  of  fish  were  caught 
aifd  expoiteq  by  the  Koryegians  to  Great  Britain . 

I)en<nark,i  enjoying  the  advantages  ^of  neutrality  during  the  wat, 
gained  great  riches,  not  only  by  the  carrying  tradp,  amongst  the  belli- 
geivent  powefs,  but'  by  encouraging  her  fisheries  and  supplying  the 
cpniending  pations  with  that  produce.  They  were  uninterruptedly 
cukivajting  i%  to- so  great  an  extent,  that  the  rapid  increase  from  1799  to 
1^02  is  a  sufjSclent  proof  that  they  tasted  the  fruits  of  their  industry, 
so  as  t0  lay  Ijhe  foundation  of  wealth.  In  the  latter  year,  we  find  no  less 
than  4JL1  camoes,  containing  about  26500  tons,  of  fish  exported  by  sea 
tewriusiive  of  the  transport  by  land  to  Sweden  and  what  was  reserved  for 
hiojne  ao)isuqiption.  It  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  give  the  complete 
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digtiail  of  this  fishery,  in  (he  ports  ia  Noriray,  whence  exported,  and 
where  to. 


f . 


Deinikd  Account  of  the  Fish  Trade  of  Norway  and  of  the  Expiation  to 
,  foreign' Places,  m  tJie  Year  1Q02. 


Exportatumfrom  NQrway, 

fiergen*     .    •     •     .     • 
Prontbftim*     •    ^   •>    • 

Stavaneer 

mandxinl    .'•-•'•     . 

Mandal 

farsuod 


WNonber 

ThaMk 

of 

coanneicial 

ibipt. 

luti. 

S26 

10558J 

fiS 

ii<2»i 

30 

6894 

3 

63 

6 

153  J 

14 

■  £95    . 

Exportation  from  Norway. 

ChristiansuDd  .  .  . 

Fleckifiord     .  .  •  • 

Christiansand  •  •  • 

FrederickBhald  •  .  . 

Total, 


Nooket 

of 

•hip*. 

Dumh 

coDMiercid 

tuts. 

5 

1 
3 

190 

12i. 

130 

74 

411 

13293 

Exportation  to  foreign  Countries. 


To  the  Vnitcd  Kingdom  oj 
Great  Britain  and  Ire 
land. 

IjoDdvo     ..    •  \    ,  . . 

Liverpool  .     ^    •     •  . 

Karwich-  .     .'   •     .  . 

Cork     ...•••  .^ 

Different  poru    .    •  . 


France^ 

Bourdeaux 
Styi  Martin 
Port  Louis 
Ostend  . 
Marseilles . 
Antwerp 
Croisie  . 
Different  ports-    < 

Holland. 

Amsterdam     .  , 

Rotterdam      •  , 

Dordrecht       .  , 
-  Different  port& 


Spain, 


Bil^oa  .     , 
Biscaja 
Malaga 
Cadiz    . 
Barcelona 
Alicant . 


11 
3 
5 
I 

51 


S 
1 
12 
4 
1 
2 
1 
6 


18 
5 

39 
2 


17 

3 

1 

13 

2 


«36} 
70 

lOS 
78 

762 


76 

36i 
322 

48 

31 

67i 

29 
176. 


484i 
159  i 
1309 
174 


530J 
46 
75 
76 

566 
85 


Italian  States. 


Leghorn  •  •  • 
Genoa  .  •  .  -  • 
Naples  •  •  .  • 
Messina  •  •  • 
Aneona<  «  •  • 
Venice  •  .... 
Trieste  .... 
Difiereat  posts   . 

Germany: 

Hamburg  .  .  . 
Lubec  ..-..• 
Bremen  .  .  . 
Rostoc"  ..  ... 
Wismar  .  ♦  • 
Stralsund  •    .     • 


Prussia. 

Embdfen     .     .  . 

East  Frereland*  • 

Stettin..     .-    .  . 

Colberg     .     ,  . 

Dantzic      ..  ..  • 

Konigshurg    .  . 

Eibing  .    .     .  . 


Ruma. 


St;  Petersburg 
Riga  .  .  , 
Liebau  . 


•     •ft 


14 
5 
6 

4 

r 

8 
7 


3 
18 
12 

ei. 

10 
2 


1 
1 

8 
14 

10 
1 


717 
S15j- 
3061 
I37i. 

17- 
448L 
50r 
-«7. 


84 
340 
371 
84»< 
223 

57 


13 

91 
£02 
701 

39 
252 

4»' 


W9}» 

42 
29- 
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'Sw<:dcn. 

Stockholm 
Norkibping 
IMdevalU  . 
Ystadt  .  . 
Baltic  .  . 
. Different  ports  intheOaltic 


Kamtl^r 

IHnisIr 

of 

comniereial 

ships. 

Jatti. 

7 

241 

2 

50 

1 

3Si 

1 

U 

1 

88 

7 

139 

Copenhagen  .  .  . 
Altona  ..... 
St.  Croix    .... 

Total 


^Tombor 
of 

•hij'S. 

commerciail 

iMtf. 

28 

17 
1 

3981 
3741 

74 

411 

13295'  ' 

We  next  come  to  the  wood  trade  of  Norway,  which  waa  but  trifling 
in  its  exports^  owing  to  its  quality  being  always  held  ^s  very  inferior ; 
the  small  size  also  made  it  not  much  esteemed,  while  long,  large,  full 
grown  timber  could  be.  got  from  the  Baltic  at  reasonable  prices. 
In  the  year  1797  the  exportation  from  all  Norway  was 


-peftimitioD.  .     Cargoes. 

Batavian  Republic  -  .  -.    •15^ 

'different  places        .  •  ^ .     15 

Calais  and  Dunkirk '  .  .       16 

French  sea  ports  ^  ^  .      55 

Marseilles  .  •        2 


Lflfti. 

1466^ 

720 

777 

3080 

248 


DMkiiuition. 

Spain 
Portugal 
Great  Britain 


i 

.     2 
.  63 

310 


.  72 

109 

2673 

*'  ■  ■  ■  »». 
22341: 


In  cobfiequfence  of  the  prohibitioil  to  the  eiportation  of  timber  from 
Rnssia,  in  the  close  of  the  year  1798,  of  which  we  have  already  treateil, 
the  exportation^  in  i799>. from  Norway,  was,  : 

Desdnatioiu 

England 


'    Cargdet.  *  toasts. 

1     .  .  .84 

.11..  608 

.    ■  71     .  .  3551 

.,  •  20    .  .  2176 

S     .  .  127 

Embden  and  other  ports     100    ..  7717 


DesHnatioii. 

Nafjles 

Spain 

Ffance 

Batavian  'Rejpublic 


Scotland 
Ireland 


-  Cargoes. 

.   .  '589 

.  .  ^03 

.  .  172     . 


1169 


'  Lasts.' 
A^55^ 
S104 
16565 

86574 


Of  this  quantity  we  .find  no  less  than  964  cargoes,  being  7J2222  lasts, 
were  exporteid'to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  too  in  their 
own  shipping,    ... 

The  prohibition  to  the  exportation  from  Russia,  atid  its  subsequent* 
limitation^  has  been  greatly  in  favour  of  Norway ;  •  it  has-  caused  tim- 
ber to  be  brought  farther  from  the  interior,  on  accoiint  oF  the  advanced 
price,  winch  could  not,  from  the  heavy  expense,  be  brought  before, 

»  i    *  •     •     •     •  -SC   2  ;    ,  !••.♦...        ^t    1 
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Tyhen  the  price  was  reasonable,  and  larger  timber  has,  in  consequence 
been  got,  the  fartlier  they  have  advanced  into  the  interior.    In  order, 
likewise,  to  give  a  complete  view  of  this  branch  of  trade,  the  follow- 
ing statement  viU  shew  which  of  the  Norwegian  ports  the  wood  has 
been  shipped  from,  and  to  what  foreign  ports,  for  the  year  1802. 

Detailed  Account  of  the  Timber  Trade  from  Norway  to  foreign  Places^  m 

the  Year  1802. 

Exported  from  the  Ports  oJ 
ffprwoy. 

t^rederickshald 
:PrederiGk9Citflt 
Christiana . 
Drammnn  . 
HolmBtrand 
Laurigen    • 
iilmgesiind 
KltigeroQ  . 
Toisberj^   . 
©gtcr  Rusvcr 


NoBber 

Dniih 

of 

comme»ti>l 

*if 

Usii. 

59 

35911 

75 

€734 

240 

25932} 

«7l 

13261 

4ft 

3744 

24 

1930 

3 

144 

56 

37394 

17 

>466 

77 

36SS 

ISl 

\    5877 

Exported  from  the  Ports  of 
iforwajf. 

Christiansand      .    •     . 

Mandahl 

Fleckifiord     .... 
Stavaoircrl    .    •    •     • 

Nnmber 
of 

Danuh 

eonunetdal 

iMO. 

239 

67 

12 

23 

1 

31 

125 

2 

11837 

diss  , 
299 
S77i 

Farsnna 

Bergen ...... 

Bvontheim     .     »    .    ; 
Chriitiai|89nd     .    .    . 

total 

32 
827    • 
94,7&h 
64 

1493 

96791 

Exportation  to  Foreign  Countriet. 


7^^Viitt4Kuigiomof 
Great  Britain  and  Ire 
hmd^  viz. 

London     . 

Boston  •    . 

Voole   .    . 

Yarmouth . 

Newbayen 

Shoreham  . 

Wejcponth 

Southampton 

Topsham 

Bndport 

Excfter  . 

FishcBov 

Ramsgate 

Ipswicn 

Chepstow 

Liverpool 

HnH     . 

Ljrnn     • 

Falniotifh 

Ce^fcte^ttr 

J^surtmonlh 

Ponsoaouth 


190 
4 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
£ 
4 
« 
I 
1 
} 

3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
I 
1 
7 


1HT6 
£00| 
78} 
54| 
64 
206i 
305 
218} 
308 
147 

sdk 

43 

34 

45 

189 

365} 

263} 

367} 

387} 

28 

72 

741} 


Plymotrth 

GraoMflMMitb     •    •    . 

Bristol 

Whii^ 

^  Sandwich  ..... 

Bridlington     .... 

Scarborough  .     ... 

Newcastle*.    .     .   *.  •  . 

Dov^  .'   .    .    .    '.    . 

England  (without  other 
destination) .    '.  *  . 

Perth 

Leith     ....... 

Aberdeen  •    .    ^    ,    • 

Dundee  •  .  .  «  . 
'  Berwick     .     .     .     .    . 

Kingsdale 

•  Scotland  (without  other 
destination).    .    . 

Dublin 

Cork     ...... 

Walerford      .    .    «    • 

Limerick 

Ireland.   "...'.. 

Isle  of  Man    .... 


404 
2 
6 
1 

I 

I 

208 

10 

'8 

B 

4 

213 
2 


387} 

1£» 

£88-. 

174 

7ft 

51 

49i 

25e 

25^1 

447} 

.    -18 

61 

110} 

14a 

96t)8 
7954 
ie05 
5101 
554  i 
I^f4l6 
70i 
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Hoilwd. 

Dordrecht .    . 
Harlingen      ^ 
JEam      «    •    ^ 
Stavern      .     . 
h>undry  Ports . 

France, 

t>ankirk    •    . 
Hayre  de  Grace 
St.  Martia 
Nantz    J  .     . 
Brest     .    ..    . 
L'Orient    .    . 
Cherbourg 
Boiirdeaux     « 
Flanders    *.    • 
France  in  general 

Sgain^ 

Connna    •  -  .  » 

Malaga      •     .  • 

Cadiz    .    .    .  : 

Spain    •    •    •  • 

Mediterraneaflu  • 


Kuniber 

of 
•hipa. 


'    PtOiib 
commeTCiAl 
latts. 


51 

3902i 

2 

115 

4 

151 

3 

133 

4 

123 

152 

1Q979 

5 

2oei 

fi 

I6e 

6 

158i 

3 

198} 

1 

105 

1 

67 

1 

64 

6 

see 

5 

203 

129 

5812 

a 

H7 

2 

149J 

a 

74 

6 

245^ 

4 

174i 

Portugal. 

St.  Ubes 

Madeira 

Portogal    .     .     .    •    . 

Germany. 

Mecklenburg      •    .    . 
Oldenburg.    .    .    ^    . 

Truman  States, 

Embden 

East  Friesland     •    •     . 

Sweden. 
Carlshamm    ..».•, 

Barbary. 
Tunis 

Demaark^ 
East  India  Islands-  ..   . 

Total 

Of  which  to  the  British 
Empire   *     •    .     . 


Nomber 
of   • 
*bip«. 

ooomeitUt 
Ufti. 

1 
1 

2 

89 

27J 

811' 

1 
1 

17  ' 
171 

12 

262 

3 

49 

£ 

4&. 

1 

127. 

4 

4191 

1495 

96791   - 

1140 

— 
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CHAP.  VII. 

0f  Commercial  Institutim^  in,  THnmark., — Its  Bank. — AHatic  Com^ 
poMf. — West  India  Company. — Sea  Insurance  Company. — Transit 
Trade. — Salvage  Company  and  Regulations. — Past  a$ui  present  State 
of  the  IXanisb  Shipping. — Number  of  Ships  built  and  their  Lastage^ 
in  IBC&.--Tabk  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Denmark  in  I803« 
-'-^Imports  and  Exports  of  Great  Britain  to  and  from  Denmark  and 
Norway^  from  1700  to  1804. — Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain 
with  Denmark  J  in  1800,  1801,  and  180SL — General  Observations.. 

THE  Bank  of  Copenhagen,  was  established  and  chartered  in  the 
year  1736,  under  the  name  of  the  Assignation,  Exchange,  and  Loan 
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Bank;  it  existed,  uith  various  modifications'  till  the  year  179lf  when 
ii  regulation  entirely  iie\r  was  adopted,  and  all  outstanding  notes  be- 
longing to  the  bank  were  otdeied  to  be  called  in,  and  the  establish* 
ment  itself  to  be  abolished,  which  was  executed  by  a  copiinis$ion,  tQ 
which  was  annexed  another  special  one,  denominated  the  Administra* 
tion  for  the  Sinking  Fund*  .... 

In  lieu  of  the  Gopeniiagen  Bank  above  described,  another  was 
established  under  the  title  pf  the  New  Danish  North  Specje  Bank^ 
wtich  received  its  charter  on  the  l6th  of  February,  1791.  Tliis  bauk 
issues  notes,  and  all  pieces  of  Danish  currency,  regukited-  according 
to  the  ancient  Danish  coinage,  are  received  by  it  as  .casK. 

{Ihe  original  funds,  of  this  company  amounted  to  2;4O0,(X)0  rix-^ 
dollars  specie ;  or,  according  to  the  proportion  between  specie  and 
cvvrrency,  to  SjQOOjOOQ  rixdo^lars  currency.  Persons  desirous  of  ob^ 
taining  a  loan,  or  discomiting  bills,  make  application  to  this  bank, 
w;hich  likewise  receives  deposits  of  silver. 

-  The  Asiatic  Company  is  a  very  important  trading  body  at  Co^ 
penhagen,  having  the  exclusive  trade  to  China^  It  wasiirst  established 
in  1616;  its  last  charter  is  dated  1792,  and  fixed  for  the  space  of  JO 
years.  The  fund  of  this  company,  amounting  to  8,400,000  rixdollars, 
is  divided  into  4800  shares  of  500  rixdollars  each.  In  the  year  1783, 
the  price  of  the  sharea  had  risen  to  above  1800,  but  soon  fell 
again  to  500.  In  1782,  the  dividend  on  each  share  was  150  ;  in  tlie 
year  1793,  only  50;  and  in  179%  only:  40  rixdollars.  The  Asiatic 
Company  is  governed  by  four  directors,  at  a  salary  of  1000  rixdollars 
each.  Three  revisers  are  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  exanttHe  all 
accounts,  papers,  and  books  of  the  company,  to  deliver  their  obser* 
vations  thd'con,  to  suggest  plans,  &c.  At  the  general  meeting  of  the 
company,  seven  renters  are  annually  selected,  (two  lawyers,  three 
commercial  and  two  naval  men,)  and  appointed  to  be  arbitrators  or 
umpires,  who  are  to  <lecide  whatever  the  revisers  may  have  found  en-? 
titled  to  consideration. 

In  1799,  this  company  sent  a  ship  to  China,  and  her  value  was  as 
/oUows:  .         , 
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Cost  of  the  ship  and  inventory  -^    -    -    72060  riicdollarsr' 
Equipment  for  sea  ------    -     18000 

Ready  money  and  cargo  -----  516800 

Total  amount    -    -    -  606800  rixdollars. 


The  Sea  Insurance  Company  was  established  in  the  year  1726; 
its  present  tariff  is  from  the  year  1746.  This  society  has  its  own  con- 
vention, and  also  that  confirmed  by  the  king.  No  other  but  this  com- 
pany is  permitted  to  underwrite  or  insure  in  the  Danish  dominions  ; 
tliough  individuals  may  do  this  on  their  own  account,  or  are  pep- 
mitted  to  insure  their  property  in  foreign  countries*  Private  insu- 
rances are  determined  according  to  the  policies ;  and  where  these,  as 
well  as  the  inaccurate  law  on  this  head,,  leave  an  uncertainty,  in 
these  cases  the  tariff  and  convention  of  the  company  are  generally 
resorted  to  as  a  guide.  Bu't  even  the  convention  itself  being  liable  to 
imperfections,  recourse  must  frequently  be  had  to  usage,  to  foreign 
insurance  regulations,  and  similar  establishments  in  other  countries. 
The  funds  of  the  Copenhagen.  Insurance  Company  were,  in  the  year 
1798,  increased  to  600,000^  rixdollars^  in  shares  of  1000  each-  This 
company  has  a  number  of  deputies  for  the  adjustment  of  averages  and 
sea  damage;  others  for  the  underwriting. policies,  &o.  &:c. 

Danish  West  India  Company  chartered  in  1671 ;  and  the  char- 
ter renewed  in  1778',  The  Danish  West  India  Islands,  St.  Thoma», 
St.  John,  and  St  Croix,  produced  I ogether;  in  the  year  179^,  18600 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  11200  barrels  of  rum*,  and  43604  pounds  of  cotton 
wool.  From,  the  year  1793^*10  1796,  the  said  three  islands  sent  to  Den- 
mark yearly  from  30  to  40  ships.  In  1796,  the  number  ofnegro  slaves 
in  the  said  islands  was  25450. 

Transit  Tkade,  or  housing  of  goodi  in  tlie  warehouses'  of  the 
cMtom-ho^usey  until  they  are  conveyed  further.  For  the  first  two 
'weeks  of  their-^  being  housed,  no  charge  is  made,  .wlience  these  days  are 
called  free-days;  but,  after  that  time  is'  expired,  a-^nroderate  duty  is 
demanded,  which  is,  however,  doubled,  if  ,th^  good*  are  suflfered  to* 
*>i5emain  upwards  of  three  months  after  the  expjration  of   the  furtcen* 
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fr«-dajs*  Tbis  b  uot^  bad  regulation^  as  it  allows  a  rejtsonable  de- 
lay, but  loads  with  heavy  iluty  negligence,  ot  useless  loss  of  time  in 
mercantile  affairs. 

Sa.lv  AGE  denotes,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  right  of  saving 
■\vrecked  goods  on  the  sea-shore,  and  appropriating  the  same  to  the 
use  of  the  finder,  provided  no  owner  makes  his  claims  to  them  within 
a  year  and  a  day. 

It  appears  that  the  most  ancient  Danish  laws  made  some  excellent 
provision  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  by  directing  that  all  wrecked  goods 
Which  had  been  saved,  should^  be  taken  the  strictest  care  of,  and  that 
those  who  had  assisted  in  their  preservation,  should  receive  a  certain 
recompense  for  their  labour ;  heavy  penalties  were  attached  to  pecu- 
iatron,  even  to  the  smallest  amount ;  and  the  original  owner  had  a 
right  to  reclaim  the  whole  within  a  year  and  a  day.  At  different  times^ 
a  variety  of  modifications  were  made  with  respect  to  the  laws  on  this 
subject,  until  the  following  code  was  established,  which  is  still  in  force. 


1 .  According  to  the  first  article,  in  case 
a  ship  is  wrecked  or  otherwise  lost,  the  crew 
«nd  all  who ,  qiay  actually  assist  in  endea- 
vourijng  to  save  the  ship  and  its  cargo,  are 
allowed  a  certain  salvage ;  but  no  one  to  be 
cnititled  to  any  i^ecompense,  unless  he  has 
Iccii  actually  aiding.  The  captain  has  a 
right  of  saving,  widb  the  s^ssistanoe  of  his 
mariners,  or  any  other  persons^  whatever 
may  be  in  his  power ;  and  when  nothing 
more  can  be  saved,  they  are  permitted  to 
sell  the  remainder  of  the  wreck  or  goods  to 
any  purchaser^  without  any  impediment 
whatever. 

2.  If  the  captain  and  crew  are  unequal  to 
ihe  task,  in  that  instance  all  public  func- 
tionaries, and  others  along  the  <:oast,  are 
bound  to  assist  in  saving  wnatever  they  may 
be  able  to  do,  in  consideration  of  a  mode- 
rate compensation  for  their  labour;  and 
when  the'  goods  saved  are  in  security,  the 
magistrate  of  the  district,  and  a  number  of 
the  most  respectable  men  ;  or  if  in  a  town, 
the  mayor  and  council  are  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  reward,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  goods  and  other  circumstances, 

S.  If  the  captain  has  agreed  witli  the  sal- 
vers to  allow  tiiem  a  certain  sum  oi*  portion 
of  the  goods  saved,  for  their -exertions  in 


I  assisting^  or  if  a  certain  proportion  is  fixed 
upon  for  them  to  receive  for  whatever  they 
may  be  able  to  save,  0ueh  an  Mreement 
mupt  be  abided  by  and  remain  in  lull  force. 

^  If  no  living  persoh  be  found  oa  board 
of  the  wreck  or  with  the  goods,  the  mayor 
(if  the  ground  belong  to  the  king,)  or  lordf  of 
the  manor,  is  bound  to  save  whatever  lie  caa 
preserve,  and  deposit  the  same  in  safety, 
with  an  accurate  list  of  all.  The  owner  may 
for  a  year  and  a  day  demand  its  restoration, 
.  on  paying  a  moderate  salvage.  Good&aaved 
in  a  damaged  state  are,  if  possible,  to 
be  preserved  by  direction  of  the  mayof 
or  lord  of  the  manor,  at  the  expense  of 
the  future  claimant  j  if  not  of  a  nature  to 
be  nreserved,  they  are  immediately  to  be 
solo  to  the  hichest  bidder.  Persons  pilfer- 
ing 4ny  of  the  articles  are  sobject  to  the 
same  punishment  as  those  are,  who  cannot 
prove  their  right  to  goodffin  their  possession, 
if  no  person  appears  within  a  year  asd  a 
day  to  prove  the  property  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  in  tliat  ^.as!e,  it  falls  ^  the  king  or 
lord  of  tht  manor;     . 

5.  If  the  commander  of  a  vessel  find  at 
sea,  or  sank  to  the  bottom,  a  wreck,  cm*  an* 
chor,  &c.  he  is  bound  to  deliver  the  same 
to  the  person  acting  in  the  •name  of  the 
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Ufl^  '9t  Ar  Btse  fhM  hn  atouM  at;  l&e  f   lied  to  cmcrkdlf  oFiteitm^fiiit,  aixFtVe  idiii^ 

latter  wilt  immediately  give  him  oae-thbcl  to  the  other ;   provided  no  owner  appear 

of  the  value  for  his  labour^  and  secure  it  for  within  a  year  and  a  day. 

ayear  and  a  iety,  fkmg  whieh  tme  the  ort«  7.  ff  a  ship  h  wreeked  and  ^  goods  are 

ginal  proprietor  may  n$ve  it  restored,  on  $aved,  the  captain  isintitled  totn  equitable 

paying  salvage  aa^l:  every  expense ;  if  no  allowance  for  freight ;  the  owner  however, 

claimant  appear^  it  falls  to  the  king;  pecu-  lias  the  right  of  relinquishing,  to  him  the 


lators  incur  pcnahier,  (see  4);    TTie  same        -cargo  fbrrhefircrght 


regulations  apply  to  fislenoea  finding  im 
anchor  at  sea,  either  with  or  without  a 
buoy.  Whoever  finds  a  wreek  at  n  con* 
aiderable  diatanoe  from  the  shore,  without 
any  person  on  board'^  and  saves  it»  is  enti- 


8.  Should  the  valuetif  the thv^  or  wrecked 
goods  sayecf,  after  paying  the  Salvage,  not 
be  equal  to  pay  the  wag/es  of  the  crew^  they 
forfeit  all  their  claim  and  most  stand  to  the 
loss. 


If  a  ship  is  wrecked  in  its  passage  to  or  from  the  Baltic,  the  crew, 
on  their  arrival  at  Elsineur,.  receive  relief  from  the  poor-chest  of  the 
Sound-toll  direction r  by  appljing  Aroiigh  the  means  of  the  coihmis- 
sioner  of  the  ship,  or  the  person  who  was  to  have  been  the  agent,  in. 
the  following  proportion  r 

The  captain  receives     ^    -^    4  rixdoUars  currency, 
mate  -^^.---a. 
common  seaman    -    -    U 
boy     .    .    .    ^    ^    .    i. 

Of  all  wrecked  goods  sold,  the  duties- arc  to  be  dfefiveredin  immedi- 
ately,, with  an  accurate  liit,  specifying,  every  particular  concerning 
them,     Bui  should  they  be  owned   within. the  space  of  six  mpnths,. 
tiiey  are  exempt  from^  all  charges  whatever ;  on  the  etpiratifm  of  that 
period,  the  usual  duties*  as  ia  the  transit' tra4e  must  be  paid. 

Shipjifing^  Ti*ading  Vesseh^  ^.c  of  Denmark. 

in  the  y%9iX  1^48^  the  »tate  ^  the  Danish  shipping  was  a^  follows : 
Copenhagen     -    .-..-...-..    -     145  ships. 
The  other  Danish  harbours      -    ...    .    -    648 
The  Dutchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein    -    387 
Norway      -    -    •^  ^    .--.-...-    .    568. 

Total  number.    -  1748^ 


3i> 
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Feuek  belonging  to  the  Danuh  Staiet  abwe  30  Commorci€l  Lnti^  in  the 

Year  1780. 


Sllf|M. 

Commereiil 

Men. 

Denmark 

Norway 

Schleswig  .,..•. 
Holstein   •    ^    •     .     •     . 

Total   •     .     , 

696 
948 
431 
304 

34764 
57818 
£0575 
20959 

5256 
73U 
1535 
3567 

2379 

134U7. 

177?9 

In  the  Year  1797>  the  Number  of  Danish  Ships  and  Vessels  mere^ 


1 

Shipi. 

Commercial 

iMI.. 

Men. 

Dutchy  of  Schleswig  .    .    .     ."  . 

Holstein  .  .... 
Denmark,  Copenhagen     .... 

Asiatic  company  .     .  -  . 

Canonry  of  Zealand 

Fdnen     ...:.. 

Aalburg 

.    Wykorg       .  ..•   .    .    . 

Aarhuns 

Ribe  ..,...: 

'  Cbristiansand    .... 

.  Bergen  ' '• 

Drontheim 

•    '.Total    .    . 

436 
461 

333 
9     • 

38 

97 

66      1 
.  4 

91 

77 
332 
314 
134 

55 

17236 

30011 

22208 

3032 

882 

•     I860 

1160 

58 

1839 

2450 

26851 

.16149 

6599 

2948 

3222 
5454 

\  4455 

182 

411 

246 

..    .12 

403 

1022 

2973 

2511 

1205 

469 

*      2447     ■ 

133283 

22565 

In  the  Year  1802,  not  reckoning  those  under  10  Lasts^  were^ 


Kumber  of 
•hips.     . 


Commercial 
lastAge. 


Men. 


Denmark 
Norway  . 
Schleswig 
Holstein 


Total 


683 
990 
401 
194 


3S303i 
537 53 k 
19042} 
13143 


2268 


119942^ 


4790 
7680 
1381 
2635 


16486 
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The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  tables  is  too  evident  to 
require  much  ducidation.  In  the  space  of  22  years,  and  those  the 
most  active  in  commerce  that  were  ever  known,  (while  England,  en- 
gaged in  a  most  expensive  war,  has  doubled  its  trade,)  Denmark,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  peace  and  neutrality,  remains  stationary.  ITie 
decrease  is.  partly  accounted  for  by  vessels  of  a  smaller  sixe  being 
excluded  from  the  last  account^ 

Account  of  Merchants  Skips  that  have  been  built  in  Denmarky  Norwayi^ 

and  Hoistfiny  in  the  Year  1802.     : 


Places  in  z&hieh  ihty  tsere 
built. 


Corsocr 
Warburg    • 
Bistrup 
Sonderhoe 
Fansc     .     . 
Bergen 
OsterRtisoor 
Arendahl    .  • 
Cbristiansand 
Hitteroe     . 
Frederic^stadt 
Sandefior   . 
Sandsherred 
Strandfiorden 
Kedenaslebo 
KragercJe    . 


Nunber 

•   or   . 

coinnieraal 

flhtps. ' 

y      'nUtSm 

1 

fi2j 

1 

2 

1 

•17  . 

11 

iisj 

4 

64| 

5 

124 

3 

149 

7 

211J 

4  • 

97k 

1 

30 

1 

29 

I 

■  108  ' 

1 

66i 

1 

lOi 

4 

49} 

1 

^ 

,  Flace$  in  which  they  were 
built.  ' 


Notteroe    . 
Tiinsberg    . 
Norgc    .     . 
Altona  .     . 
Itzehoe 
Klostersande 
Steinberghoff 
Eckersond 
Kid       .    . 
Flensburg  . 
Eckernferdte 
Tonningen 
Cbdstiansund 


Total 


Number 

Oanisb 

of 

cemmercUl 

(hip*. 

ImK. 

2 

190J 

2 

109J 

2, 

64i 

1 

72 

1 

7   < 

\ 

4 

2 

eeh 

i 

s» 

4 

uU 

ki 

898J 

2 

vm 

I 

m 

s 

72 

81 

2886 

All  the  foreign  ships  which  come  iato»  the  Danish  harbours,  as  wett 
as  their  own  ships,  are  mea&uied,  and  the  number  branded  fore  and  aft 
in  the  ship.  An  attestation  is  likewise  drawn  up  and  given  to  the 
master,  of  their  measurement  and  number  of  seamen,  which  is  done  by 
the  custom-hoflse  officer  of  any  port,  but  it  is  not  conceived  valid. 
iltis.ait.Gppiefiltegen  where  vessels  are  measured^  if  they  have  not  been 
there  before,  particularly  if  they  have  not  on  any  part  the  brand  to 
dtnote  that  they  have  previously  been  m  a  Danish  port ;  when  this. 
.  is  don^,  an  attestatijon  is  then  given  in  dne  fortn^ 

This  is  a  very  good  plan,,  and  raigh*  be  adopted  with  advantage  in 
"^every  cduntfy,  as  itf*  would  cost  little  trouble  at  first,  and  might  save- 
a  good  deal  afterwards.' 
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A  Table,  shewing  the   State  of  the  Navigation  ^  Denmark  m  thfi 

Year  1803. 


DaMsh  Aifn  armed. 


Nnnber 
ships. 


Cttiwwtiil  I 


Loading  imported 


LoadiM  exported 
ialMililliip^ 


In  the  Ports  of  England  • 

Ireland 

Holland    •  • 

France      •  .. 

Spai^   ^    .•  • 

Italy    ,    ,  \ 

Germany  .  . 

Prussia      •  . 

Hn^ra  .    .  . 


Gothenburg  in  ) 
Swtden  .    .5^ 


459 

116 
481 

514 

62S 
216 

731 

545 

354 
IS 


39075i 

29395 

M43d 

4S890 
14501 

19428 

15733 

8938 
edBi 


C  Wood,  fruit,  •ats, 
2  wine,  and  brandy 
\     from  different 
V.  places^ 

Wood,  bark. 

rWdbdi  corn,  «all^ 
\i^\k  and  oil. 


Ct>ivers  goods,   ana 
(  salt,  mostly  ballast, 


Ballast. 

jf.    Divers  goods, 
''^btit;k«,  cheese,  and 
baHast. 


^ 


^Wood,  fish,  hemp, 
<  wheat,  sugar,  cot- 
( ton^  and  i(on» 


r  •  Wine,  brandy, 
1  prunes,  salt,  butter, 
1  divers  goods,  and 
-C  ballast. 


C  Linens,  flax,  hemp, 
<  wood,  salt,  &  divers 
Cgoods. 

CFish,  wheat,  divers 
(^goods^ 


{Wine,  fish,  and  di- 
vers goods. 


/Bricks,  cloths,  salt 
<  herrf ngs,      oy sters. 


Com. 


C     Siilt,  tobacco, 
-^  fruits,  liquors,  and 
.C  .  divti9  goods. 

J"  Fruits,   olive    oil, 
I  and'dUer^  goods 


r  •  Wood,  glasses, 

<  doths,linens,divefi 
(  goods,  and  bricks. 

CpHii  timber,  - 

plank,  flax,  and 
netnp. 

C  Flax,  h^p,  plaok, 

<  cables,  linens,  seedj 
icMAypitcivSttar. 

C  Herrings,  iron,  and 
[dtob. 


In  times  of  peace  it  is  estimated  that  l^eamark  gains  bj  tl^e  carry- 
ing trade  nearly  four  millions  of  rixdollars.  If  then  we  consider  the 
almost  exclusive  trade  she  now,  has  in  that  branch  amongst  d^  £u- 
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tefpetcn  pdwefs,  and  the  Cohsiderably  higher  freights  her  shrpg  nbvr 
obtttltt,  (at  !«ast  ttebte  thte  sum  to  what  she  make*  in  time  of  peace); 
it  is  wottderful  her  shipping  does  not  increase* 

*  On  the  stat«  of  die  tJoflim6rce  of  Denmark  as  it  is,  many  remark* 
flYe  noC  uee^^ary,  its  amount  at  the  present  time,  compared  with  th<5 
p9Ati  pftjvei  how  slow  the  progress  is  that  that  country  makes  toward* 
wealth,  though  better  situated  even  than  Holland,  for  a  commercial 
nation:  knd  on  the  Atlantic  shore  of  the  continent,  no  country,  ei- 
ther enjoyed  such  natufal  advantages,  or  empk)yed  them  so  well,  a* 
the  SeydH  United  Provinces, 

.  We  have  already  shewn  how  the  nations  living  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  at 
a  very  early  period,  enjoyed  commerce,  and  carried  it  on  to  a  great 
exie»t  i  w«  have  explained  how  the  trade  to  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent may  be  ^  advantageously  and  easily  carried  on  by  that  channel, 
adverting  to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  it  under  the  present  circum-* 
stances. 

At  all  times,  Denmark,  from  its  situation,  ought  to  be  wealthy.  The 
nature  of  the  government  is  likewise  favourable,  as  it  affords  liberty 
and  sectkrity,  and  the  toitefc  a«  low ;  yet  still  the  country  advances  so 
«lowly^  that  in  comparing  it  with  others,  it  may  be  said  to  go  back* 
tw&rdsu  If  the  same  i^erseculion  is  continued  over  tlu3  inliabitants 
of  the  Dutch  provinces,  that  has  taken  place  since  they  fell  iirto  the 
j>ower  of  France^  there  is  no  doubt,  that  many  of  them  will  emigrate 
to  Holstein^  tmd  carry  with  them  the  true  spirit  of  commerce,  which 
appears  to  be  the  only  thing  wanting,  to  make  that  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  itrountries  of  Europe. 

'Ithe  Danes  are  particularly  backward  in  introducing  inventions,  ei- 
ther Ibr  the  abbreviation  of  labour,  or  for  increasing  its  result ;  but  ai 
itfialtti  And  all  its  concomitants  are  comparative,  so  long  as  other  na^ 
tiOhs  invent  or  copy  inventions,  those  who  refuse  to  do  the  same,  must 
n^cfessafily  fall  more  and  more  behind. 

Gdod  ipoads  (and  perhaps  iron  railways)  are  in  a  most  particular 
fifiAittve^  wanted  in  Denmark ;  first,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
teftsiihg  with  heavy  goods ;  and  next,  because  they  aie  remarkably 
feadi  - 
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The  facilitywith  which  new  inventions  arc  now  introduced  fttwn  on^ 
country  to  another,  and  the  means  that  the  inhabitants  haveof  know* 
ing  what  will  suit  their  purpose,  precludes  the  nece^i^  of  pointing 
out  to  the  Danes,  in  what  their  inferiority  lies,  particalarly  as  they  have 
so  excellent  an  example  set  before  them  by  the  Kin^  of  Prussia,  wh<H 
for  half  a  century,  have  been  occupied  iu  attempts  to;  increase  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  their  subjects. 

W  hen  a  nation  is  in  the  situation  of  England,  superior  to  others^ 
there  may  be  some  diflSiculty  of  discovering  by  what  means  its  prospe* 
rity  can  be  increased  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Denmark,  or  an}^  other  peo* 
plcy  that  are  behind,  there  can  be  no  difficulty ;  all  tlmt  is*  necessary, 
is  to  copy,  to  imitate,  and  to  follow  the  example  of  others. 

To  be  able  to  do  this,  however,  the  government  should  have  a  dis-» 
posable  sum  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  new  estabhsh* 
ments ;  but  this  is  what  neither  Denmark  nor  Sweden  has,  and  per-i 
haps,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  those  two  nations  being^  so  far 
behind  othei^s  >n  their  progress. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  observation,  that  though  all  the  .northern 
nations*  have  bank  paper,  and  seem  to  have  paid  considerable  attentiou 
to  the  subject ;  yet  none  of  them  have  been  very  successful  in  establish- 
ing a  bank  on  a  good  plan,  though  they  have  had  the  example  of  the 
Banks  of  London  and  Amsterdam,  either  of  which,  might  be  taken  as 
*n  excellent  model ;  instead  of  which,  attempts  havo  been  made  to 
improve  and  alter  the  plan,  by  which  means  the  establishments  .tiiat 
have  been  formed,  are  of  little  utility. 

The  exportation  to  Denmark  has  been  rapidly  on  the  increase,  even 
before  the  last  war,  but  since  then>  it  has  totally  altered  its. proportion, 
6wing  to  the  causes  already  so  frequently  mentioned,  that  have  driven 
the  trade  of  the  continent  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  Oar  inn 
poits  from  that  country  have  not  increased  with  nearly  equal  rapidity, 
though  still  the  increase  is  very  great,  and  particularly  so,  when  we 
^eonsidcF  the  nature  of  those  articles^  and  the  way  tliey  are  rated  in  the 
books  of  the  custom-house.  Timber,  and  the.  other  sorts  of  produce 
received  from  Denmark,  are  rated  as  they  were  when  the  prices  were 
not  half  what  they  are  now,  while  a  gvont  part  of  the  goods  we  sen4 
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Over,  consist  of  articles,  some  unknown  altogether  60  years  ago^  and 
others,  which  have  no  fixed  value  at  any  time,  and  are  rated  accord- 
ing to  their  real  worth. 

The  increase  of  importation  may  be  principally  considered  as  an 
account  of  the  increased  quantity,  not  value;  but  on  tjie  exportation^ 
it  it  value,  not  quantity. 

The  neglect  of  our  timber  at  home,  and  the  general  waste  and  con- 
sumptipn  of  the  produce  of  other  countries,  enrich  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  activity  of  our  trade  makes  us  do  every  thing  in 
the  building  way  for  the  present  purpose,  and  in  the  end,  costs  double 
what  it  does  in  nations  whose  operations  are  less  rapid,  and  the  works 
t>f  men  more  permanent.    This  is  a  subject  that  desen^es  some  atten-  • 
tion.    Wherever  buildings  are  slight,  rents  are  high  in  proportion  to 
the  money  laid  out,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  industry  of  i 
country,  building  in  a  temporary  manner,  is  employed  on  repairs.     As 
for  the  materials,  so  far  as  they  come  from  other  nations,  they  are  a 
drain  on  us.    This  theory  may  be  the  better  to  be  confirmed  by  a  fact. 
Though  JEngland  is  a  manufacturing  nation,  timber  is  scarcely  a  mate- 
rial on  which  any  of  its  manufacturers  afe  employed  ;  but  it  purchases 
mdre  than  all  the  rest  of  Euirope ;  and  yet,  ail  throughout  Europe  people 
liave  houses  and  ftmriture,  as  ^^'e\l  as  in  England. .  romicrly  we  con- 
sumed much  less,  even  in  England,  and  our  waste  seems  to  have  gone 
on  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  general  activity  of  commerce. 


Table  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Great  Britain^  to  and  from  Ben- 
mark  and  Nornay^  in  the  foUowmg  Years. 


■yew. 
*7ei 

1705 
1710 
1715 
17^ 
i725 
a730 
17S5 
1740 


lapoftfid. 

£  58778 

8a  548 

60852 

103107 

112263 

106909 

95715 

93507 

89496 


Ei^orteil. 

Yw. 

£  44695 

1745  .  . 

.   43849 

1750  .  . 

.   34571 

1755  .  . 

,   49744 

1760  .  . 

.  129674 

1765  .  . 

.   62481 

1770  .  . 

.   51494 

1773  .  . 

.   57570 

1782  .  . 

.   7053G 

J785  .  . 

Ira  ported. 
92823 
90273 
73946 
58745 
85901 
76898 
71044 
73038 

117172 


Exported. 
.£  68895 
.  78052 
.  892 IQ 
.  108627 
.  132388 
.  167257 
.  161399 
.  164732 
.  322jyi. 
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BNai.AND. 

• 

Vean. 

Iiqpoited. 

Eiporied. 

'  1791  .  . 

^19680S  .  . 

.   ^313300 

1792  .  . 

.  132943  .  . 

.  S0008S 

1793  .  . 

.  147820  .  . 

,  274277 

179%  .  ... 

^  J751S1  .  , 

.  4T99J3 

1795  .  . 

.  127528  . 

.  .  483017. 

1796.  .  . 

.  195509  '  ' 

.  .  49&118 

1797  .  . 

.  1I028I  . 

.  .  660804 

1798  .  . 

,  129310  . 

.  .  536071 

•  i^m  .   - 

.  149245  . 

.  ,  828510* 

■ISOQ'   .  » 

.  19t37^7  . 

.  .  524823 

1801  .  . 

.  172518  . 

.  .  404237 

ieO£  .  .  . 

.    loaofii    . 

.  .  522920 

1803  .  . 

.  275079  . 

,  .  1942572 

1804  .  .. 

•    111"    ^ 

loported.  , 

.  57352  .  . 

.  34764  ^  . 

.  mQ7  .  . 

.  48419*  .  . 

.  9i»^\  •  , 

.  46898  .  . 

.  6fm9  .  . 

.  4*635  . '  . 

.  36067  .  . 

.  46316  •  • 

.  40646.  .  • 

•  139272  .  . 


Kipoftod* 
of21321 
.  12613. 
.    .16966 

.    1544S 

.     10665 

.   loiia. 

.     13479, 

.   vans 

.   12237 

.    77«97 

.  218925^  . 


The  fidlomng  is  a  Table  of  the  Trade  and  Navigatien  of  Gr«4rf  jBre<4ttii  wxih 
Denmark^  during  the  Three  most  remarkable  Years^  when  the  Nwthern  C(wt- 
federacy  existed^  when  Copenlmgen  was  attacked^  and  when  Peace  was^ 
restored. 


V'alue  0t  Exports  to  Deooivk. 


In 

what 
Year 


1800 
1801 
180$ 


Value  of 

Imports  from 

iJenmark. 


^.  «.  d. 

i4156i$  4  8 

.'08794  3  9 

I556r«  0  1 


British 

Manufoc- 

tuve. 


£.     $.d. 


Foreign 
Merdumdiae. 


TQtal  of  Bri- 
tish 6c  Foreign 
Merdiaodixe 
ei  ported  fo 
Deniuaik. 


£    s.    d. 


t8d703  17  4  2(53994    3    6 
144989    0  2W1486    0 
194549  13  9342967  12    9 


£.   t.  i. 
^^40698  0 


416475  0 
537517  6 


Shi]>piag. 


IdiRWd^ 


Bxitisk 


Ves6    Xoos.  J^cqV^ 


170 
269 
414 


OrttittBdSk 


Foteigp.        I         Biiti^' 


18696  lS9D|lUC|l78t4» 
3O0m2jM  8Q11138S7Q, 


Tom. 


M^Ye«9; 


1 


76€, 


343,  5JUilU^ 3015 


394 


50899.3004}  743|  1247517096;  404|  61411 


6&fiia634^J 


Fdffli^ 


52? 


MCB 


9i^^a<13B^^ 
705133410  7139 


97^SS17 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Aggregate  of  the  Baltic  Trade.  —  Its  State,  at  the  Commencement  of 
the  French  Revolution^  in  Imports  and  Exports. --^The  Share  France  then 
had  of  if.—  The  average  Quantity  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  from 
the  Baltic  betwixt  the  Years  1801  and  1^0^.-^  Aggregate  Value  of  the 
Exports  for  the  same  Period.  —  Aggregate  Quantity  of  Shipping  of  the 
Fowers  around  the  Baltic.  —  The  Amount  cf  the  Imports  and  Exports  of 
Great  Britain  to  and  from  the  Baltic^  at  different  Periodsj  betwixt  ihe 
Years  1700  awrf  1786,  and  each  Year  from  17^1  till  the  present. — Table 
of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Gtiat  Britain  zmth  the  Baltic^  in  the 
Years  1800, 1801,  and  1802- 

THE  commerce  of  all  the  nationd  on  the  bordereof  theBaltie 
Sea  has  been  gradually  increasing  for  the  last  century ;  that  of  Russia 
has  increased  the  most ;  Prussia  next ;  th^n  Denmark ;  and,  last  of  all, 
Sweden,  trhich  has  been  very  neariy  stationary. 

It  was  hot  till  the  year  1790,  when  the  French  revolution  began  to    : 
derange  the  old  order  of  things,  that  commerce  increased  in  a  manner     ! 
quite  different,  and  much  mere  rapidly  than  any  other  event  could 
have  occasioned.    The  advancement  in  civilization,  in  arts,  industry,    . 
and  population,  are,  all  of  them  gradual  operations,  and  their  effects 
will  be  seen  to  be  gradual  also ;  but  this  was  not  like  the  swelling  of  a      . 
river  by  degrees,  it  was  a  great  river  turned  from  its  old  course  to  a  " 
new  one,  and  the  effect  was  immediate  and  immense. 

In  order  to  shew  this  observation  in  its  proper  colours,  when 
France,  in  the  year  1789*  the  year  the  revolution  commenced,  had  as 
great  a  share  of  the  Baltic  trade  as  almost  at  any  other  period,  and 
during  a  time  of  profound  peace,  two  tables  follow,  the  one  serving  to 
shew  the  principal  articles  exported  from  the  chief  ports  of  the  Baltic, 
and  the  number  of  ships  of  all  nations  to  each  of  those  ports.  The 
same  details  are  given  uf  the  merchandise  imported,  and  of  the  ship- 
ping into  the  Baltic. — ^The  whole  serving  to  shew  the  precise  state  of 
the  trade  of  all  nations,  and  the  articles  respectively  imported  and  cji- 
ported  by  them  to  and  from  the  Baltic. 

Of  the  share  France  had  of  this  trade  at  that  period,  both  in  the 
articles  of  exportation  to,  and  of  importation  from,  the  Baltic,  2^  stjitc 
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is  likewise  given ;  after  which  some  general  rerriarks  will  follow^  rela- 
tive to  the  state  of  the  trade  of  the  Baltic  as  it  now  is. 


A  Table,  shewing  the  Merckandhe  exported  from  the  chief  Placet  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the 
Number  of  Ships^  in  the  Year  17B9>  and  their  loading. 


Names  of  Nations. 

1i 

■| 

1 

CO 

1 

1 

i! 

1 

•tf-- 

I 

1 

1 

.3 

P 

1- 

WTK^iif 

247 
JW7 

9 
d87 

tu 

5 

S 

.      1 

99 

66 

1 

4 
18 

4 

8 

St 

313 

196 

67 

2 

5 

168 
«79 

115 

4 

13 

6 

32 

S 

36 

.30 

297 

94 

1 

5 

4 
5 
5 

8 

7 

12 

1 
2 

1 
3 

3 

11 
8 

2 

12 

16 

248 

77 

95 

95 

2 

1 

11 

77 
52 

45 

2 
1 

2 

-    32 

16 

5 

34 
3 

2 

1 

21 

22 

1 

25 
22 

4 
16 

1 

17 
22 

7 
24 

390 
434 

62 
113 

29 

37 

1169 

210 

509 

69 
110 

9S^ 

13 

8 

259 

5 

353 

SO 
385 
121 

Barley  *     . 

Cordage,  linen,  &c. 

Mats 

Batiks,  deab,  planks 

Ship  timber    . 

Iron,  copper,  braai»  ficc. 

Tallow  and  leather     . 

Pitch  and  Ur 

AshA,  pot  and  pear! 

Paase,  flour,  and  prorisioos 

Stones  powder,  and  saltpetre 

JFIemp  and  lin»ced  oils    . 

Lime,  chalk,  and  bricks 

Heo^  and  tow 

Salted  fish     . 

Different  goods 

Fla^  -         . 

Total. ....t 

7< 
3 
13 

16 
6 

1 

11 
2 

2 

1 

1 

4 
3 

3 
3 
3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

2 

-:— 

1 

3 

2 

1  1 

4 
11 

4 
16 

3 

1 

3 

U^4 

1215 

530 

411 

381 

139 

82 

70 

63 

23 

21 

16 

IS 

4388 

East  Friesland     . 

.     35 

France               .        .508 

Holland 

1074 

Portugal         .         .168 

Austrian  Flanders 

45 

Spain        .        .        •      128 

British  Isles    . 

1570 

North  America 


.     .     2a 
Total  438a. 


—  -  ■■■     I 

Of  these  4388ships  thete  went  to 
Swedish  porM  in  the  N.  Sea  197 
Daniri)  ports  in  general  .  536 
Bremen  and  Hamburg    .      65 

Taite  of  the  Cargoes  of  Ships  entering  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  1789 ;  from  what  Countries  chiefly  y 

and  ojwhat  their  Cargoes  consisted. 


TTaroes  of  Nationa, 

.5  e 

J? 

1 

i 

i 

1 

< 

'3 
c 

1 

ft 

1 
> 

5 

1 

1 

m 
s 

1 

0 

d 

it 

*    B 

1 

n'     . 

1 

n 

j3 

J 

s 

X 

•fi 

1 

M 

i 

a; 

6 

1 

• 

1 

ji 

II 

II 

I 
1 

5 

1 
1 

1- 

Swedish  ports 
Bremen  and  Hamburg 
Holland 
France    . 
Spain 

Portugal     . 

Italrand  Mediterranean 
Bri&h  Isres      . 
Aostriaa  Flanders 
Danish  ports     . 
East  Frtesland    . 
North  Anerica   . 

Total 

S 
6 
IS 
9 
1 

1 

^^ 

ukt 

1 

2 



2 

1 

1 
1 

57 

8 

1 
S 

4 

1 

6 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

1 
5 

6 

sr 

17P 

IS* 

If 

.^, 

1136 
A 

44 

27 

68 

5.59 

178 

5 

1 

2 

348 
115 
870 
560 

a5 

66 

3  — 
3    ■* 

5 

2 
4 
1 
3 
1 

6 

9 

1 

2 

135 

9 

10 

4 

27 

26 
71 
65 
45 
26 
56 
'    4 
9n 

Q 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
3 

1 

14 

3 

7 

5 

200 

27 

4 

5 

1 

11 



liSI 

54 

1 

3 

2 
28 

2 
2 
5 

3 

1 

— 

1 

21 

1 

47 

16 

1 

1      ' 

— 

' 

31 

158 

27 

14 

7 

22 

12 

378    431 

1 

58 

15 

9 

96 

26 

20? 

29 

5 

191 

6 

19 

28 

156S 

i08l 

4427 

Of  these  4427  ^lipa  aicre  went  to 
£lsi»ear    •  •       •     42 

Copenhcges        •  •      549 

Deaawtk    .      •  .92 


Hottoc            .            .  68 

Lahcf          .            .  bt 

Sweden            .            .  309 

Swedish  Pomeraoia    •  45 


Dantsio 
Prussia     . 
C<iurland 
Russia 


239 

965 

71 

861 


Baltic,  witboat4he  destination 
being  precisely  known     .    1134 

Total  442? 
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Etpoiis  wid  hnporhrf  Fnaice^  to  and  from  the  djffertnt  Ports  in  the  6abk  Sea,  hi  the  Tear$  1789  m^  1790. 


Exported  iVom  France  in 


Alnra Ibt. 

Almonds 

Anise     .,,,•...  

Antimony 

Brandy bkds. 

Capers,  olives,  &c.   ....    bar. 
Chcsnuts,  dry  nuts,  &c.    .     .    bag. 

Cinnamon U>s. 

Coffee ^— 

Cocoa    • — — 

Cocbineal 

Conserves  of  different  kinds    .  

Cotton ,    ,  

Cuaiin ' 

Cloths,  fine —— 

Cotton,  thread,  &c. ....  

Cork      ...•..'..  

Coifa 

Figs 

Flints    .     .  , 

Oallnub 

Gum — ^- 

Ooods  of  different  kinds    .     riidol. 
^k»war«lcglau  for  windows  chests. 

Ginge^  and  other  spices    .     .  

^Ham* casks 

Honey  .    .    ' 

Indigo lbs. 

Iron-works thlbs. 

Kali,  or  salt-wort     .    «    .    .  

'linen •  -«-. 

liquors 

itemoos  and  oranges,  fresh     chests. 

Olives  and  capers    ....  ' 

Dya-wood — • 

Orleans -  -— ^ 

Ugwood ^— 

Rocou — ^- 

diffeteat  kinds  of  dye     .  <— 

divers  drugs      ....  

•Paper    ..,..,.       bajet. 
Pears  and  apples     .    .  casks 

Pepper — — 

Perfomery 

Pitch  and  resin    ....      shlbs. 

Provisions  of  different  kinds     

Prunes lbs. 

PtMeila's       .    .    ...    .lbs. 

Quicksilver     .    .     .  '  .    '.     .lbs. 
Raisins  of  different  kinds  .    .lbs. 

Rnot-liquoriee -»— 

Rice ^    ^  

Saffron       ...     .    •    «    ^    •    lb. 

Saltpctte - — 

Salt lasts. 

Silk  in  stuffs    ,     .    ;    .    .    pieces. 

stbckbgs 

Silk  of  different  kbds   .    .    «  

^Soap Iba.' 

Solphor . 

^gar lbs. 

'Syrup    .    .    .• bar. 

-Tartar 

Tobacco 

■Turpentine      ......  

Verdigrease 

A^inegar bar. 

Titriol 

.Vonnedes       packs 

Wax-lights 

AVine     ....••«..    bar. 


1789. 


6529960 

117 

750 

76000 

11100 

8210 


S9716 

37640 

3500 

250000 

11400 


68000 
1050 


1790. 


937 
807 


85000 

109900 
977 
617 


319 

1800000 

100000 

3«9 

1^1000 


«500 

$47 

3780 


4040 


.2580 

1833't7 

3471 

1600 

1S««« 

337 

57 

(  «70 

5819754 

30766 

138 

552 

151(51 

141 

15078 

38820 

3029 

20888 

258 

24185 

3347 

184407 

79 


47591 

43540 

47672 

473 

231400 

284 

195 

6698 

1250 

90830 

^11400 

14026838 

5529 

78720 

11747 

100080 

40640 

4330 

ie80 

1.50 

72 

5573 


Imparted  into  Fraote  in 


bales. 


Almonds    ..*..«•    lbs... 
Ai»hes,  weed-aslies    ....  bar. 

Alum     .    .    .  ^,    .    .    -    .  

Barley last. 

Beams  .......      pieces 

Bowsprits    .......  . 

•Burtills      .'.... 

.Bristles 

Caviar    ...... 

Copper  and  brass     .     . 

Caiidles 

Cloths,  common  sail  do. 
Ravcnducks 
J'i'tms      .     .     . 
fiomespun     .     . 
Flax,  clean     ......  lasts. 

for  spinning    ....  

Fur,  and  different  goods    .     rixdot 
Qtvintal  gunpowder.     .     .     .      ■ 

Hemp,  clean  .......  lasts. 

for  spinning  ....  — — 

Uemp-seed last. 

flax  do.  different  kinds    ^— 

Hemp,  oil,.  &c bar. 

Hare>skins bales. 

Isinglass    .......    lbs. 

Iron  in  bars  and  plates       .     .  sblb. 
Leather  skins  prepared  in  Rossia  ps.- 
Masts  and  wood  lor  ships  •    .  — 

Manes bales 

Naib  and  fastenings  for  ships  .    ps. 

Oats last 

Ox-skins     .......  — - 

Pitch  and  tar bar. 

Peaae last 

Potashes sblb. 

Planks  7  to  14  ft     .     .    .    .  do& 
15  to  20 

20  to  SO 

Quills sack. 

Ropes  tarred lasts. 

Rje       .    .     • 

Rougcu  common  for  dye    .    . 

Ship-timber  and  pipe-staves    .    ps. 

Steel shib. 

Stones  diamonds doz. . 

Ships  masts     .......  <— - 

topmasts 

small  do.  foir  thmts  .    . 

Spars,  &c  .    , 

Tow,  hemp      ..-.•.   last 

flax    . 

Tobacco  of  Ukraine  .  ...  bar. 
Table-senrices  .  .  .  .  .'  pes. 
Tallow  ........  lasts. 

Wax-lights chests. 

Wax casks 

Wheat       ,' 

Wool,  common    •    .    . 


1789. 


10^ 
5000 

2(KH> 


67. 
150 

50000 

7000 

•00 

5000 

40 

9000 

96000 

150 

19988 

1000 
100 

21080 
20 


20 

125 

2250 

600 

s^ooa 


10 

180 

3 

800 

3 

100 

80000 

30 


4790i' 


4512 

7400 

72 

36 

T7 

19 

3848 

509 

i»336 

631 

Si 

325 

265 

1000 

31624 
4S 
44 

n 

71 

1793 

40146 

283 

1918 

35 

3827 

682 

IISO 

1202 

13 

4139 

18435 

3435 

740 

'     640 

81 

2636 

284 

1925 

248 

1540 

278 

469 

«80 

1329 

1585 

2003 

2 

514 

2102 

4920 
5787 
9440 


Though  Fratice  has  ceased  to  be  a  eoramercial  nation,  and 
instead  of  furnishing  colonial  produce  to  man  v  nations  which  it 
did  till  the  year  1790,  on  the  continent,  not  nuving  the  means 
of  supplying  itself,  yet  \i  still  cohtiniies  to  produce  wines  and 
brandies  which  are  carried  away  in  neutral  ve:»sels,  and  to 
import  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  otlier  countries  partly 
by  neutrals,  and  partly  smuggled  in  through  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Switaerland.  llie  tradoi  however,  is  greatly  di- 
minished, as  it  has  less  means  of  paying,  and  having  itself  no 
direct  coromnnication,  the  articlet  it  imports  come  deanr, 
while  those  it  exports  most  be  sold  cheaper  and  in'  less  quan- 
tity. 
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til  endeaTOuriog  to  thew  the  quantity  of  the  principal  articles  ex* 
]K>rted  from  all  tiie  ports  of  the  Baltic  to  all  places ;  reckoaing  upon  the 
•Tcrage,  betwixt  the  years  1801  and  1303,  the  following  is  nearly 
correct : 

Iron 6880D  Tons 

Hemp 6^500 

Flax 18700  ; 

Tallow 34800 

GRAIN    EXPORTED  in    1801  and  1802. 

.     .  10S2941  quarters. 

•     .  Il6fl537 

.     .  194683 

.     .  168201  .    . 

.    .  32470 


Wheat . 

.    .    994609 

Rve      . 

.    .    689133 

Barley,    . 

.     19J046 

Oats      .     . 

.       97337 

Pease  ,    . 

.     .       32129 

Total     .     .  2012254  2594832 


Timber  in  masts,  yards,  spars,  balks,  deals,  battens,  staves,  ook 
plank^  and  wood  of  all  descriptions,  too  tedious  to  mention  ;  as  well 
as  many  other  article  of  inferior  importance. 

The  number  of  trading  ve«els  belonging  to  the  states:  and  xa^^ 
tions  around  the  Baltic,  including  those  of  Norway  and  Holstein^ 
in  1804,  was  4134,  carrying  about  493,417  Bvitifh  tons. 

Th*  aggregate  value  of  the  exports  from  all  the  Baltic  porte  to  all 
places,  according  to  the  prime  cost  price,  shipped  on  boapd,  (upon  the 
average  of  the  exchange)  betwixt  the  years  1801  and  1803,  naay  for 
the  whole  of  the  Baltic  trade  be  reckoned. 


Iron about  £  1000000 

Hemp 2590600 

Flax — rr-        1028500 

Talloir -r-,-       2497000 

Grain  •     .    in  J  801  «£  6762530 
1802       8454200 


15216730 


Linens  of  all  kinds>  particularly 
since  this  trade  has  partly  gone 
by  way  of  Stettin  ....     c£  1080000 

All  other  trticlea  a?  ^he^,  \m&^ 
ties,  butter^  and  provisions,  ca* 
viar,  cordage,  copper>  hemp- 
seed,  linseed>  and  tl^eif  oils, 
hidfs,  glue,  ajMl  horns,  leather, 
pitch  and  t|ir,  w&x,  feathers, 
and  sundry  odier  articles  to  all 
quarters.    .......    2186000 

^19522265 


Average  of  the  2  years    .    7.608365 

Wood  of  all  sorts  as  before  de- 
scribed, including  that  from 
Norway  . 1589800 

The  aggregate  of  the  trade  of  the  Baltic,  may  then,  in  great  expor- 
tation years  of  com,  be  reckoned  to  amount  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  twenty  millions  sterling ;  a  sum,  greatly  beyond  that  which  was 
ever  conjectured.    The  price  is  calculated  according  to^  the  actual 
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average  prices  paid,  and  the  exchange  of  those- periods  aettialljf  dr&wa 
upon  England,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg. 

When  there  is  no  great  exportation  of  grain,  the  difference  in  ajnpunt 
in  the  Baltic  trade  is  considerable,  and  must  of  course  have  florae  in- 
fluence upon  the  exchange  on  England. 

The  ordinary  quantity  of  corn  exported  from  the  Baltic,  at  the  medium 
prices  amounts  annually  to  about  two  millions  sterling.  But  some  years 
it  has  amounted  to  the  immense  sum  of  eight  millions,  which  is  more 
than  the  regular  produce  of  all  our  West  India  if  lands  put  together!  ! ! 

Tlie  share  which  Great  Britain  has  of  the  Baltic  trade,  (not  taking 
gmin  into  the  calculation,)  amounts  to,  at  leasts  two-thirds  of  tlie  whole; 
consisting  of  iron^  hemp,    flax,  and   tallow,  which  latter    article  is 
J41  a  still  greater  proportion ;  of  wood  or  timber  nearly  tho  whole* 
Without  grain,  the  aggregate  trade  of  the  Baltic  is  then  tw  elve  rail- 
lions  sterling ;  this  fact  W-  confimifid  on  Qxamiaing  the  oi&dai  ac«- 
county  o(  Great  Britaim^  which,.  accohdliDg  to  the  rates  fixed  at  a  reiy 
semote  peiiod^  thai  is^  at  the  eikd  of  the  seven t^nthceoturjr^  and^ 
^ckoning  some  only  double  the  rate  then  fixed,  (many,  trebk,  and ^ 
even  more,)  it  brings  the  actual  amount,  upon  the  average  of  thethroa 
lajst  years,  to  near  eight  millions  and  ^half  sterling  per  annum,  at  th^ 
most  moderate  rate^  but  it  is  ncarnioe  nilUons  in  the  ac^tualcost  tO' 
the  country.  The  articles  of  exportation  are  many  of  them  new;,  whickv 
are  putat  ne^urly  their  proper  vtdue,  whilst  the  old  staple  manufactures  • 
of  the  country  remain  stationary^  and  they. are  not  now  exported  in  any; 
quantity ;  so  that  the  Baltic  trade  i$  a  very  losing  one  to  Great  Britain ;, 
it  will  be  shewn  still  more  strikingly,  when  treating  of  our  resources. 
We  might  raise  all  the  articles  we  take  from  that quarteramongst our- > 
selves  at  home,  or  in  our  own  plantations,  and.^nploy.  the  same  cjman-- 
tity  of  shipping,  and  the  same  nnmber  of  men..   Fiance  set&Xjreat. 
Britain   an  example  in  this  point;    being,  driven  out  of  the  Baltic 
trade,  (excepting  some  little  by  the  Holstein  canal,)  she  wisely  produces  ^ 
the  raw  material,  and  establishes  similar  manufactures  within  herself. 
She    has  become   independent  of  any  external  supplies,   exporting- 
her  own  produce,  and  manufiactures  of  luxury  and  inutility^  to  that 
quarter;  from  whence  she  takes  little  or  nothing  back, , 
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A  statement  follows  of  tbe  trade  of  Great  Britain  Mith  the  Baltic^ 
irom  the  official  accounts,  beginning  in  the  year  1701  >  at  va;riou8  inter*:* 
valsy  till  1785,  and  from  1791  to  the  present  period,  distinguishing  En- 
gland from  Scotland  according  to  the  rated  value  which  ha^  been  fixed 
partly  in  the  year  I696.  ^r 

The  share  which  all  countries  have  in  the  trade  of  the  Baltic,  will 
partly  be  judged  of  by  referring  to  the  number  of  vessels  of  each 
passing  the  Sound.  An  account  of  the  vessels  of  different  nations 
which  have  passed  through  the  Holstein  canal  does  not  appear; 
those  being  chiefly  Prussian  and  Danish,  it  must  be  a  Jiatutural  con- 
clusion to  every  one,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Dutch  and 
French  have  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade  that  way. 

The  following  is  the  official  account  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  Baltic ;  by  which  is  meant,  all  the  states  and  powers  surround- 
ing that  sea.  Norway  is  included  as  forming  part  of  Denmark,  to 
shew  in  the  strongest  point  of  view  the  increaae  of  the  Northern  trade; 
the  amount  is  given  at  several  periods  betwixt  the  years  1700  and  1786^ 
and  each  year  from  1791  till  the  present,  distinguishing  England  &om 
Scotland. 


Imported. 

Exported. 

iniportodv 

exported. 

1701    . 

.£417245     .     . 

^334346 

1745 

;     .     .      •£868271 

•    ,      df  304786 

1705    . 

•    « 

.     585789     .     .    ■. 

,     264623 

17K 

>    .    .     •  1195702 

.     .     SGSOdO 

1710    . 

.    465161     ,     .     , 

301143 

175J 

1    •     .     .  1202963 

.     .     368350 

J715    . 

.    605565     .     .     . 

342946 

176C 

1     .     .     .     9SS229 

.     .     351211 

1720    . 

.    583104     .     .    . 

432426 

176J 

\    .    ^     .  1416593 

.    .     49747* 

1725     . 

.     728257     .     i     . 

230681 

177c 

\    .     .     .  1435676 

.     .     451905 

1730    . 

.    736079    .     .     . 

299975 

1775 

...  1247096 

.     .     462517 

1735    . 

,    765178    ,     .    . 

257763 

178C 

>    .    .     .  1754839 

.     547916 

1740    . 

.    770709    .     .    . 

283860 

1785 

.     .     .  2411090 

.     .     719483 

BMOLAND. 

SCOTLAND. 

Imported. 

exported. 

Imported. 

Eiported. 

1791 

.       i:  2239741      . 

.    JP 1101304     . 

.     .      JP  588520     . 

.     .  .£'36413 

1792 

.    .     2383584     . 

.     .  1347192    , 

.    .    .     451785     . 

.     .       51643 

1793 

.     .     2810396     . 

.    .     827157    .     , 

.     .     .    413581     . 

.     .       46278 

1794 

.     .     2360000    . 

.    .  1349790    .    . 

.     .     543627     . 

.     .       43181 

.    1795 

.     .    2416314    -. 

.     .  177S574     .     . 

►     .     .     440628     . 

■     .      ^372 

1796 

,     .    3738526     . 

.     .  1927294     .     . 

.     .     667208     • 

/"    .       67289 

1797 

,     .    2376684     .    , 

.     .  1889788     .     . 

.     .    404176    . 

.    .      41473 

1798 

^     3148468    ,    . 

.     .  1722482     .     . 

.     .     678927     . 

-    -      58550 

1799 

.     3425302     . 

.     .  1446037     .     . 

.     .     832042     . 

.     .       61730 

1800 

,     4040899    -    - 

.     .  2450733     .     . 

.     .    625S27     . 

.  .-       36492 

1801 

'.     3733497     . 

.     .  2061346    .     . 

.     .     406759     . 

.     .       36374 

1802 

.     -     3152061     . 

.     .  3039116     . 

.     .    569699    . 

.     .       54993 

1803 
1S04, 

.     .     3142212    . 

..  .  5028756*  .     . 

.     .    637579    . 
.     .    .814197     . 

.    ..    398786 

M.V\rT 

»         •                                    '         • 

.     .     441848 

♦  Deax 

nark 

and  Prussia  have  I 

lad  so  consideiable 

an  addition  to  make  the  differencrt. 
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The  foregoing  account  shews^  in  a  very  distinct  and  evident  manner, 
how  much  the  French  revolution,  and  the  war  that  followed,  have 
turned  the  trade  into  a  Northern  Channel,  both  in  the  exports  and  im- 
ports ;  but  particularly  the  former,  which  have  risen  to  about  ten  times 
what  they  were  previous  to  that  event :  ^nd  even  the  interval  of  peace  did 
not  draw  commerce  back  to  its  former  channel,  which  gives  reason  to 
think,  that,  were  the  present  order  to  cease,  (or  rather  disorder,)  com- 
merce would  not,  for  a  long  period,  return  to  the  situation  it  was  in 
previous  to  1790. 

The  following  table  shews  the  aggregate  of  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  Baltic,  during  three  of  the  most  remarkable 
years,  selected  for  that  purpose  ;  viz.  when  the  northern  confederacy 
commenced,  and  the  embargo  took  place  on  British  shipping  in  Rus- 
sia, in  1800; — its  termination,  and  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  in  1801 ; 
— and  of  the  general  peace  in  1802.  In  1800  the  countries  are  distin- 
guished according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  official  accounts  are 
kept  at  the  custom  house ;  but,  in  1801  and  1802,  the  aggregate  only 
is  given. 


Value  of 

imports 

from 

the  Baltic 


British      Forejgir  |Tota)of  Bri- 
nianufac-  merchan- 
tores  and      dise. 
produce. 


Value  of  exports  to.the  Baltic 


tish&cf«>reign 

inerchaodise 

eiported. 


Shipping. 


Inwards. 


British. 


▼ess.   tons. 


Foreign. 


ves0.   tons. 


Outirards. 


Britbh. 


▼ess.    tons,      men 


Foreign. 


vess.    tons.      men. 


Denmark . 
Ruflisia  •  .  . 
Sweden  • 
Poland  «  , 
Pniaua.  .  < 


1800  .  . 

1801  .  . 
1802.  . 


2382098 
309280 
S9304t 

1340904 


£ 

1B670S 

557374 

«9761 

17802 

297185 


£ 

353994 

467960 

49079 

30099 

497266 


£ 

540698 

1025335 

78840 

47902 

794452 


170 

766 

94 

176 


18696 

163464 

10308 

31124 


555109371 


1330 
7517 
591 
1481 
5190 


1126 

55 

267 

138 

1365 


178849 
13114 
39141 
25769 

159817 


9994 
617 
2249 
1185 
7272 


343 

693 

62 

75 

297 


55125 

16.5219 

8088 

11742 

54424 


3015 
7701 

422 

613 

2718 


915 

129 

185 

40 

1701 


160213 
25896 
28055 
10281 

171246 


8526 
1180 
1592 
494 
9078 


4666887 
4138468 
3723057 


1088828 
1112969 
1495925 


1398400 

995343 

1598185 


2487228 
2108312 
3094111 


1761 
1749 
2415 


332963 
324718 
457232 


16109 
15435 
22911 


2951 


416690 


2511  377386 
1468  234216 


21317 
18812 
12370 


1470294598 
1335{240545 
1458  262500 


14469 
12145 
13230 


2970395691 


2393 
1336 


440244] 
213701 


20870 
22623 
11043 


The  trade  to  Germany  goes  (though  not  to  the  same  places)  nitir 
mately  through  the  same  channels,  and  it  has  for  several  years,  on  an 
average,  amounted  to  above  8,000,000/.  sterling.  The  whole-amount  of 
our  exports  to  the  northern  co\mtries,  or  by  the  channels,  cannot  be 
stated,  on  an  average,  to  be  less  than  12  millions,  which  is  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  exports  of  this  country  to  the  whole  of  the  continent- 
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BOOK  VI. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  GERMANY  IN  GENERAL- 

Remarks  on  the  Trade  and  Navigatiofi  hy  the  Biv€r$^  Eihe^  Wemr^  mnd 
Ems. — Description  of  the  S^esian  and  German  LinenSj  exported  bjf 
Way  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen^  alphabetically  arranged. 

THE  North  of  Gennany  has  certain  commercial  adtuntages^  which 
many  other  countries  do  not  possess,  among  which  are  principally  to 
he  reckoned  the  great  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder,  and 
next  the  Weser  and  Ems,  all  which  flow  through  and  communicate 
with  the  greatest  part  of  Germany;  the  Oder  falling  into  the  Baltic,  the 
others  into  the  North  Sea,  by  which  they  export  their  produce  and 
manufactures,  and  serve  to  convey  the  produce  of  other  countries  in 
return,  which  the  south  of  Germany  cannot  do.  The  three  rivers,  the 
Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Ems,  rise  in  different  provinces  of  Germany, 
and,  passing  through  Lower  Saxony,  all  fall  into  the  North  Sea  nearly 
at  the  same  point.  The  Elbe  is  a  river  of  considerable  length,  and 
navigable  for  a  great  way,  but  the  other  two  are  neither  long  nor  na* 
vigable  any  distance.  After  having  described  each  of  them  separately, 
we  shall  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  trade  of  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  Embden,  which  are  the  towns  that  principally  engross  the  trade  of 
those  rivers. 

As,  however,  the  produce  of  all  the  countries  through  which  they 
run  is  nearly  the  same,  as  well  as  the  articles  they  import,  we 
shall  give  general  details ;  and    as  the  linen  manufactures  in   that 
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quarter  are  encouraged  and  improved  with  great  rapidity,  and  innne^ 
diately  concern  the  United  Kingdom  of  Britain  and  Ireland  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  we  shall  give  the  principal  sorts  of  them  at  consider-* 
j^le  length,  where  and  how  manufactured,  and  the  markets  to  whick 
they  are  exported. 

Tlie  articles  exported  from  this  country  to  those  ports  may  be  said 
to  be  a  pretty  equal  distribution  or  assortment  of  East  India  and  West 
India  produce,  and  of  our  manufactures  at  home;  for,  excepting  in 
the.  single  article  of  linens,  we  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  rivals  to 
them,  or  dealing  in  the  same  sort  of  commodity.    The  principal  part  of 
our  own  manufactures,  and  colonial  produce  exported  to  the  continent^ 
is  by  the  channel  of  these  three  rivers,  and  consists,  at  present,  of  wool« 
lens,  cottons,  and  iron  manufactures  almost  of  every  description. 
.    We  must  here  observe,  that,  in  our  own  colonial  produce  exported 
to  that  quarter,  we  participate  with  other  nations,  particularly  Ame- 
rica, which  country  trades  immediately  from  the  islands  with  coflfee^ 
sugar,  cotton,  and  other  Articles ;   in  payment  for  their  lumber  and 
provisions  from  the  West  Indies,  they  take  in  return  valuable  jcargoes 
of  linens  and  manufactured  goods  from  Germany,  so  that  England 
loses  the  import  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  market  for  her  manufactures 
on  the  other.     It  would  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to 
entter  into  all  the  details  of  the  various  articles  exported   from  this 
country,  orjmported  into  it  from  Germany,  when  the  Elbe  is  free,  and 
Hamburg  can  carry  on  her  trade  uninterrupted.     Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  it  by  the  alphabetical  list  of  imports  into  that  city,  stated  at 
length  under  tbeiiead  of  Hamburg* 

Descriptien  of  the  principal  Sorts  of  Silesian  and  GertnanlLinens^  arranged 
in  alphabetical  Order ^  according  to  the  'Names  they  pass  by  in  Germany^ 
jand  ohiefly  exported  by  way  of  Hamburgh  Bremen^  and  EmSden. 

BiBLFiEiLD   Unen  k  *the  best  sort  >manxyfaotured  an  Gecmany ;  and^ 

on  account  of  its  ;excellent  quality,  is  preferred  both  to  the  Irish  and 

the  Dutch  linens;  it  is  exported  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  but 

in  particular  to  America,  where  it  is  often  sold  at  from  40  to  45  per 

vcent.  profit  upon  the  invoice  cost;  it  is  exported  again  from  ^ence  to 
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t6^  VfeiiS  Indies?  add  J^ftmBh  America  in  eonsiderable  qtiantities«  It  m 
jAade  in-  tfee  city  of  Biclfeld  in  Prussia^  one  house  having  the  prin-*^ 
ci{^F  ttA^6  iA  this  liAen ;  it  is  from  1  ta  1}  yards^  wide^  and  the  Imgths 
6f  tfh<f  pieces  arfe  from  30  to  60  BieMfeld  ells,  or  from  18Jr  to  37 i  yanb 
in  length,*  This  place  is  very  famous  for  fine  linfin^  for  which  135 
fiixdollars  have  bieen  paid  for  a  piece  cofttaitting  60  Bidfeld  ells  un- 
bleached, which  is  eqeal  to  22/.  sterling  for  about  S7  jrards. 

Bleicutucher.  This  is  a  coarse  kind  of  linen  manufactured*  ia  the 
Electorate  of  Hesse  and  Cassel;  it  is  about  one  yard  wide,  and  madSir 
up  11*  t)ieces,  containing  35  yards  or  50  ells  in  length.  The  chief  mmr- 
kets  for  this  linen*  are  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  of  Ame^ 
rica.  In  the  former  countries  it  is  used  in  bleaching;  and,  in  the  lat£er» 
a  part  of  it  is  used  for  the  negroes ;  but  a  more  considerable  part  U 
Exported  again  to  the  West  Indies  for  making  cofiee  and  cotton  bags. 
Thisr  linen  is  sometimes  improperly  called  Bleytocher,  but  Bieik:h<^ 
tuchei^  is  the  proper  name  for  it;  and  each  piece  is^marked  at  the  end 
^il5i  tT»  electoral  arrtis-^a  red  lion* 

BocADiLLos,  a  Silesian  manufacture,  froitt  1 J  to  li  elis  wide,  and 
BB  ells  or  36i  yards  long.  This  linen  is  folded  double,  and  put  up  in 
trtttlrd  pieccsi  tied  with  white  packthread  and  three  piecei^  of  lij^t 
hint  paper  oil  each  end,  and  in  the  middle^  on  one  of  which,  4iear  th^ 
end,  is  a  silver  platted  paper  with  the  superscription  BoeadiUofiL  Tlie 
chief  exportation  of  this  kkid  of  lineil  is  made  to  Spain. 

Beetagi^es,  likewise  a  Silesian  manufacture;  it  is  from  li  to  If  db 
wide,  arid  is  Inadte  tip  in  pieces  containing  111  Breslau  ells  in  length, 
in  the  middle  of  the  piece  is  a  red  paper,  cat  in  tdie  fotm  of  a  stir» 
with  the  number,  which  describes  the  quality,  printed  on  it.  When  this 
linen  is  made,  it  is  in  pieces  containing  60  elb  in  lebgth,  which,  when 
bleached ,^  ard  cut  irtto  five  equal  parts.  It  is  always  packed  up  in 
boxes  containing  125  pieces  each;  two  of  these  boxes  -ai*e  packed  tip^ 
amt  sometimes  eren  four,  into  one  hetgc  chest  mAde  for  &at  puqivse, 
in  ordev  to  pr^eiit  their  getting  w6t,  or  receiving  my  dflmngff  aa 
board  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  enpovted*    Pattfenw  are  talosn  &9m 

*  According  to  calculation  eight  Bielfeld  ells  are  equal  to  five  yarda* 
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teach  box  of  125  pieces,  which  accompanies  ^he  chesC  Tiic  oJsortmeAt 
of  this  linen  is  made  by  sworn  exfiininers,  propedy  appointed 'for  fthot 
}>urpose.  The  greatest  part  is  exported  to  America,  and  .from  jtkehcc 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  used  for  shcdting  and  bed?*tidk6  ^n  ,the 
^ttey, families. 

3ooK  linen  jis  <5ftlled  ^  froipi  its  being  put  :up  in  ;the  fotm  of  a 
^p^qok;  At  is  comn^QUly  U  eU  in  width,  and  24  dLeipjiic  ells  #in  tlengtb; 
three  pieces  of  it  ^are  usuftUy  tied  .together  with  a^red  linen<rihand.  dSt 
|g  a^blue^^iped  aind  QheCked  kind  of  linen,  ^manufkctm'ed.in  BidCeld, 
H^d /likewise .in .^SASpny;  the  chief :market3  for  it  are  Amarica  and  the 
W^  Jpdieasr;  :f?he«P,'ip  pwrticulftr,  the  checked  sort  is.usediforoieamen^ 
^hirts,  aiid  the  striped  |br  curtains,  trousers,  jackets^  iScc. 

Casbrillos.  This  sort  is  made  in  Silesia,  woven  of  raw  <yani,  and 
Kflerwards  bleached  ;  at  is  xi  ell  wide,  and  put  up  inirolls,  containing 
19i  rBreskttt  «Us,  which  is  but  the  third  part  of  a  whole  piece*  :Half  a 
<roU  contains  38^  ells;  on  tiie  ^id  is  tacked  a  bit  ^of  red  silk,  with  it 
.number  which  indicates  the  quality.  This  linen  is  packed  up  in 
.boxes^  of  lOO  rolls  of  .28?  ^Usin  each^  or  150  rolls.of^Qi. ells  each ;  and 
patterns  are  taken  from  each.  An  assortment  of  Caserilles,  commonly 
consists  of  400  pieces,  or  rolls  of  38?  ells, each,. or  600  of  19j*  The 
chief  market  for  this  linen  is  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Cavallinbs,  likewise  a  Silesian  manufacture,  from  li  to  If  ell  wids, 
and  bleached.  It  is  a  very  dense  and  strong  kind  of  linen  put  up  in 
-round  aiitd  long  pieces,  folded  double,  containing  58  Breslau^Is;  after 
it  has  been  pije^sed,  it  is  packed  up  in  blue  paper,  on* which  is  a  silver 
plated  paper,  with  a  horse  in  a  leaping  posture,  or  sometimes  itwo 
horses,  oae  above  another,  from  which  it  derives  its  naine,  given  it  by 
.the  Italians,  for  which  market  it  is  chiefly  exported. 

CHOji£Ts,  is  a  raw  and  unbleached  linen,  chiefly  of  Silesian  manufac- 
iture,,li.Breslau  ell  wide ;  it  is  folded  singly  in  its  whole  breadth ;  each 
piece  contains  in  length  58  Breslau  ells ;  it  is  tied  round  with  four  slipis 
.of  light  blue  paper,  four  fihgers  in  breadth  each;  On  the  slip  nearest 
^ihe:9{tfl»'.i&  a  figure  mpr^6nting*a  silver  crown,  and  ainijmber  describing 
(the  qnajiity,  pdnted  onit  :It  is  packed  up  in  ^bgxes,  cQntwning  50 
pieces  each ;  patterns  are  taken  from  each  box,  according  to  which 
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Vtkt  purchases  and  sales  are  made  bj  the  merchants.  An  assortment 
commonly  consists  of  four  boxes,  or  200  pieces,  and  which  have  four 
different  numbers.  The  narrow  sorts  of  this  linen  are  exported  to 
Spain,  where  it  is  divided  into  four  different  qualities,  viz.  common, 
(called  by  the  Spaniards)  ordinarias;  middling,  entrefinas ;  fine,  finas; 
superfine,  y  superiores.  Tbe  wide  sorts  are  exported  to  Lisbon ;  but 
the  nanxyw  to  Oporto,  The  name  of  Cholets  is  derived  from  a  pkoe 
in  Anjou,  where  these  linens  were  first  manufactured. 

CaEAS,  are  made  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and  likewise  attempted 
in  Silesia;  they  are  Ift,  1|,  II,  and  1)  Leipsic  ells  wide,  and  eadi 
piece  contains  108  ells  in  length.  The  yam  of  which  this  linen  is 
made,  is  bleached  before  it  is  woven.  The  assortments  are  chiefly 
the  following: 

1.  Those  whidi  are  11  ell  wide,  are  called  in  Italy,  tde  corame  i; 
and  in  England  dowlas  of  32  inches ;  a^  these  two  countries  are  the 
chief  markets  for  it;  but  considetableexportations  of  this  sort  are  made 
from  Hamburg,  Lubec,  and  Bremen,  direct  to  America,  and  to  tiie 
Wegt  Indies,  where  this  sort  of  linen  meets  with  quick  and  advan- 
tageous sales. 

2.  Those  of  1^  ell  wide,  are  called  in  Spain,  creas  anbhas ;  and  in 
France,  cr^as  larges ;  they  are  distinguished  according  to  their  quality 
Bi  density  and  fineness,  as  well  as  to  the  countries  to  which  the  dif* 
ferent  sorts  of  them  are  montly  exported. 

Tbe  common  kind,  called  sfeeked  dowlas,  is  but  ill  adapted  for 
the  Spanish  trade,  and  the  lowest  in  quality ;  yet,  on  account  of 
their  fine  weft,  are  finer  than  the  rest. 

The  middling  quality  is  only  adapted  for  the  Italian  trade. 

English  sleeked  dowlas,  are  of  a  dense  quality;  and  loom  dowlas  is 
•an  uncommon  fine  and  dense  kind  of  linen.  These  tyo  sorts  are  ohly 
woven  of  tbe  best  Meissen,  Brunswick,  and  Halberstadt  yarn,  and 
solely  destined  for  the  English  market. 

3.  Those  that  are  IJ  ell  and  li  ell  in  widths  are  of  the  same  qua- 
lity. The  chief  markets  for  this  sort  of  linen,  ate  the  upper  parts  of 
Italy  and  Spain ;  yet  it  is  likewise  sent  in  considerable  quantities  to 
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Barbary,  and  in  particular  to  Algiers  and  Tunis,  by  the  way  of  Legr- 
horn,  where  it  is  principally  used  as  winding  sheets  for  the  dead. 

4.  Dowlas  3,  as  they  are  called  in  England^  is  the  fourUi  sort  of 
creas  li  ell  wide  ;  they  bear  the  same  distinction  with  those  of  li  ^ 
wide>  and  both  sorts  are  in  pieces  of  an  equal  length,  except  that 
this  sort  is  commwily  made  up  in  lialf  pieces.  The  creas  derirc  the 
name  of  moriaix  from.the  city  of  Morlaix,  in  Bretagne.  To  these  creas 
belong  likewise  the  rough  dowlas,  from  1^  to  ij  ell  wide,  and  108 
Xieipsic  ells  in  length,  which  only  differ  from  the  common  sort  of  creas, 
by  being  wovea  of  ra^r  y^rn.  Tfaey  are  mostly  exported  to  Portugal, 
where  they  are  caUbd  Pano  Ferro. 

Druck  linen,  a  iSitesian  mi^nnfacture^.  which  by  some  is  bleached 
quite  white,  and  by  others  only  half  bleached.  It  is  li  ell  in  breadth. 
By  some  manufactureis  it  is  left  ia  its.  full  lengthy  as  the  pieces  are 
made  ;  by  othefs  it  is  divided  into  pieces^  containing  58  ells  each*  It 
ia  taken  oif  ik>m  the  blea^hiog  ground^  without  being  dressed  up. 
Many  merchants,  or  manufactiirfers<  leave  the  one  end  of  the  piece  out, 
.lM>  which  a  piece  o^  paper  is  fixed,  marked  with  the  number  of  ells  it 
contains.  Merchants,  who  give  orders  for  this  linen  uncut>  ought,  to 
notice  precisely  the  length  of  the  pjece..  The  chief- market  for  this  sort 
;  of  linen  is  En^and,.  but  much  is  also  expojrted  to  Ameriica  and  to  the 
West  Indies. 

Essen   linen  is  a  very  strong  kind  of  linen,  made  near  a  little 
place  called  Essen.    It  is  almost  of  the  same  quality  as  tite  Osoabrusk 
.  linen,  with  which  it  has  the  same  number ;  as  1»  2,  3>  4,.  5,  Scc^ 

LovENT  linen  is  a  good,  strong,  and  dense  sort  of  hempen  linen, 

.  lAie  yam  of  which  is  spun  entirely  of  hemp^  and  the  weft  of  hempen 

'  tow  carefully  spun.    It  is  for  the  most  part  manufactured  in  the  cities 

.  of  Ber^ol^anaen^  Versmolet,  and  Halle,,  and  in  the  di&rent  parishes^ 

.  in  their  vicinities,    llie  lengths  of  the  pieces  are  very,  different,  and 

eontain  flora  50  to  60,  120  and  sometimes  130.  double  dls.    A  double 

:  ell  is.  what  the  majiu&cturera  of  this  linea  call  a  staple  mea3uie,  con^ 

taining  four  feet  in  length ;.  and  100  of  these  ells  are  equal  to  X3& 

Flemish  ells.     But  most  of  the  p^es  are  between  100  and  190.    The 

sales,  aie  ma^e  by  100  staple  ells.    The  width  of  this  linen  ought  to  be 
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T>ne  ^emish  ell,  according  to  cthe  prescriptioii,  iridi  the  stamp  of  Uie 
staple  office  put  to  it,  which  oontmns  the  Prussian  ^nni,  tiz.  a  black 
eagle,  and  the  lettCTS  F.  W,  R.  But  many  pieces  are  not  of  tiiat 
-width,  and  nevertheless  there  is  a  stamp  on  them.  The  cdaur  of  .thb 
linen  is  indifferent,  eo  that  a  premium  is  fixed  for  iiiat  wlMch  is  the 
^best  bleached.  There  are  no  certain  numben  in  the  equality  of  it,  al- 
though ^here  should  be,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  staple-right.  The 
^whole  length  of  the  piece  is  put  up  in  leaves,  and  one  of  the  inward 
ends  is  marked  with  the  Tunning  number  of  the  manuiacturer  on  each 
apiece ;  then  Tx)th  sides  are  laid  up  together  ttpd  tied  with  black  pack- 
thread. Each  piece  is  commonly  marked  ?with  a  <;rowii  t>n  the  top, 
-with  the  name  of  the  manufaoturer  in  ^it,  and  a  description  of  the 
quality.  A  bale  ef  this  lindn  ttimmortly  eotitains  J8,  20,  or  24  pieces, 
wrapped  up  in  160  or  104)  double  ells,'  of  coerse  Munsteriatid  rltnen ; 
however,  the  finest  sort  is  packed  up  in  boxes^  oeartaining  12  pieces 
^ach.  This  linen  is  mostly  eent  to  "Bt^m^Ut  JIambtirgi  sAd  Amtterdam. 
The  lowest  quality  is  -exported  to  America  4md  the  1¥eit  lodres,  for 
the  nse  of  negro  shirts,  jackets,  trous^fts,  and  likewise  ^fqr  cotton  and 
coffee  bags. 

Meyer  linen  is  a  good  strong  kind  of  hempen  lines,  made  in 
the  primripality  of  Lippe,  and  is  sometimes  called  Lippish  white 
linen.   . 

Mob  EX  linen  is  manufaciui^d  in  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Saxony. 
It  is  of  different  ^breadths ;  the  first  ^ort  is  l^  the  second  If,  and 
the  third  1-f  •Leipsic-elR  *  This-linen  is  made 'df  dyed  yam,  ioterwiOTeii 
into  it,  either  istriped  or  ehecked,  and  is  divided  into  three  different 
qualities— common,  middling,  a?nd  fine;  43ut  the  price  of  it  is  feted 
according^to  the  width,  colour,  and  nicety  of  the  pattern ;  for  if  there 
are  several  different  colours  in  a  piece,  then  the  ^ece  is  higher  than 
that  which  has  only  one.  ^It  is  ^pnt  up  ^in  pieces  of  72  Xeipsic  ells. 
The  chief  tnaritets  fofr -it  sire  ^Jtrily,  Spain,  Ametica,  and  the  West 
indies,  whereit^is  made^iise-of  ^for  all  domestic  purposes.  .Under  the 
name  of  this  Hnen  ai'e  dther  «orts,  *-w4th^di<ferent  desoription&. 

l.Ambitts.  The wiWth and  length  is  equal ^to  that  abovedesoribed, 
and  inhere?  isna  dther  difference  4)etwecj^  these  tvro  «oits,  than  that  the 
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tixip^s  in  the  Aiidbioir  are  oif  a  wd  catour^  interwo^a^  wi<^  TapkiBll 
yarn.     The  price  is  fixed  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  quality. 

3.  Bantans  are  1|  aad  1^  Lcipsic  eH  wide,  and  60  eU»  long,  mostly 
blue  striped  and  checked,  but  of  the  lowest  quality.  They  are  com- 
monly cut  into  three  equd^  le»^bs  or  pieces,  either  of  which^  contain* 
30  eUs.  The  chief  mankets  are  America  and  the  West 'Indies,  vhere 
(key  are  (m\y  wed  for  seameit^s^  skirts,  cloths,  &c. 

MuiFSTKBLAKB  linen*  This  is  a  sort  of  hempen  linen^  the  breadtll 
of  it  is  ecpjol  to  that  which  is  ealled  Lovent  linen.  The  best  quality  of 
it  can  only  be  reckoned  equal  to  the  lowest  sort  of  the  former.  It  is 
mostly  made  in  and  aboat  the  cities  of  Lippstadt,  Rillberg,  Stronv- 
berg,,  asd  Paterbonu  The  worst  quality  is  made  in  the  two  latter 
cities.    The  chief  markets  for  it  are  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

OsNABBUCK  is  a  very  strong  and  solid  kind  of  hempen  linen, manu- 
^Ltitured  itA  the  bishoprick  of  Oenabruck.  Its  width  is  II  Bremen  ells^ 
and  fVom  100  to  ]!03^  staple  ov  double  ells^  in  kogth.  The  exact  mea- 
sure of  the  piece  is  ixied  to  each  by  the  staple  office.  The  chief  maj^* 
kets  for  it  are  Aa^rica,  Ihe  West  Indies,  and  Spain. 
,  Besides  the  Oftnabruck  linen  already  described,  there  h  another  sort 
of  home-made  linen  manufactured  in  the  county  of  Hoye ;  especiaDy 
ia  the  districts  of  Syke  and  I^edingkan^en.  The  yam  of  which  it  is 
made  is  sp«n  of  flax>  and  the  weft  of  daxen  tow ;  it  is  put  up  in  pieces-, 
containing  72  do«i{>ld  elte,  and  is  about  lietl  wide.  The  only  market 
ft>f  Ais  fiwwJt  of  lihen  is  the  city  of  Bremen,  the  merchants  of  which 
bny  it  from  the  farmers,  by  whom  it  is  nvade.  It  is  mostly  exported 
t^  Spain^  and  swmetimes  d^reict  to  Ameriea  and  the  West  Indies. .  The 
•whole  produce  of  linen  in  the  eounJty  of  Hoye  amounts  to  nearly  150,000 
Tixdollars  per  annumv 

Mell  linen  fails  under  the  very  same  deseription ;  the  width,  length, 
€Lnd  quality  ai:«*the«ame,  only  thart^iicF  is  bleached.  It  is  masrafac*- 
^led  in^  the  parish  of  Men,  en  wl^h  account  it  bears  the  name  of 
Mell  linen. 

Padbrborit  is  a  very  coarse  Bneu ;  4Sk&  yam  of  wWi:b  it  is  mode  is 
spun  from  fiasten  tow,  and  is  dfiiy  fit  tor  packing  linen,  oi^  for  wrap- 
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^ers.    It  is  made  up  iii  piecesi  containing  from  31  to  32  Cologs^ 
eUs.  •  t^ 

^  Plattiles  Royales,  a  Silesian  manufacture,  li,  ll,  and  If  Bjcs- 
lau  ells  wide,  and  58  ells  in  length.  It  is  a  very  £uie  and  well  bleached 
sort  of  linen,  put  up  in  the  very  same  manner  as  the /!]tholets,  only  the 
slips  of  paper  around  it  are  of  a  violet  colour,  tied  to  it  with  .red  or 
white  packthread.  On  the  slip  near  the  end  of  a  piece  is  a  silver-f 
paper,  with  the  inscription  Plattiles  Reales,  together  with  the  number 
^describing  the  quality.  This  linen  is  properly  destined  for  the  Spanish 
American  and  West  Indian  markets. 

..  Plattiles  Simples,  likewise  a  Silesian  manufacture,  li  ell  wide, 
find  14^  ells  in  length*  The  pieces  are  put  up  and  tied  in  a  round 
form  with  a  white  packthread,  and  then  inclosed  in  large  sheets  of 
dark-blue  paper,  and  tied  again  with  white  thread.  A  small  silver- 
plated  paper  is  commonly  fixed  near  the  end  of  the  sheet,  with  the 
inscription,  Bocadillos,  or  Plattiles  Simples.  Some  manufacturers  put 
a  crown  on  it,  and  others  a  red  paper,  with  different  inscriptions. 
I'hese  plattiles  are  in  particular  adapted  for  the  Spanish  trade ;  thejr 
-are  ^ven  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
by  the  way  of  France. 

Ravbksberg.  This  sort  of  linen  was  first  made  in  the  year  1800t 
and  invented  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ebeling,  a  merchant  of 
the  city  of  Bergholzbausen,  and  a  considerable  linen  trader.  It  is 
aiade  of  the  best  and  strongest  quality  of  hempen  tow,  called  Loveot 
linen,  the  quality  of  which  is  before  described.  A  piece  contains  50 
Flemish  ells  in  length.  The  pieces  are  put  up  single  in  their  full 
wid^,  and  then  committed  to  the  press.  It  is  of  three  different  qua- 
lities, marked  No.  1,  2,  and  3 ;  or  sometimes  it  is  numbered  in  this 
^vay,  y ,  y,  and  «;♦,  ^nd  ^afterwards  tied  /at  each  end  wjth  blue  pack- 
thread. Although  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  Russian  ravenducks,  but 
inferior  in  .quality,.  tl)e  lowest  sorts  of  those  are  much  finer,^  evener, 
and  better  than  the  best  sort  of  the  Ravensberg  Imen,  because 
ithe  Russians  spin  the  yam  designed  for  this  purpose  of  pure  hemp, 
without  any  intermixture  of  tow ;  whilst,  iji  the  county  of  RiBiv^nsberg, 
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Ihe  yarn  of  which  thfe  Itilen  is  made,  is  but  partJj  sjpi\iff  orpiire  hetft'pj 
the  weft  being  spun  of  hempen  tow.  However,  the  Ravensburg  lineii 
is  very  strong,  and  much'  cheaper  than  the  Russian  ravenducks, 

RouANES.  This  is  woven  in  the  raw  yam,  and  afterwards  bleached; 
it  is  partly  manufactured  in  Silesia,  and  partly  in  Lausitz;  it  is  two 
Breslaii  ells  wide^  and  84  dls  in  length,  and  put  up  in  its  full  breadth 
in  the  form  of  a:book,  and  tacked  together  with  five  tufts  of  red  and 
^reen,  or  blue  and  green  silk.  The  manufacturers  in  France  fix  an^ 
other  mark  to  the  pieces,  under  which  the  number  of  the  quality  is 
written.  Fifty  pieces,  divided  into  two  numbers,  commonly  make  upr 
an  assortment.  The  market  for  this  linen  is  the  West  Indies. 
.  Sangallettens  may  be  had  of  any  colour;  they  are  from  IJ  to' 
Ij  ell  wide,  and  18  or  24  Flemish  ells  in  length.  This  sort  of  linen  is 
woven  of  raw  yam,  and  afterwards  bleached  ;  but  that  which  is  to  be 
dyed  in  black  is  left  unbleached ;  that  intended  for  other  colours  is 
something  more  than  half  bleached ;  but  that  which  is  to  have  a  rose* 
colour  must  be  perfectly  white.  This  linen  is  frequently  sent  to  Ham* 
burg  to  be  dyed,  and  has  a  preference  to  that  which  is  dyed  in  Silesia, 
It  is  cut  in  pieces  of  different  lengths;  those  Which  contain  22|^  Breslatt 
ells  are  mostly  exported  to  Spain,  where  they  call  them  de  15  varas. 
it  is  folded  double  and  inclosed  in  a  paper  that  has  the  same  colour 
of  the  piece  which  is  inclosed  within,  and  which  is  made  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose^  with  a  sign  on  the  top  of  it.  Those  pieces  that  con- 
tain 10  ells  in  length  are  sometimes  called  Hollandillas ;  it  is  owing  to 
a  distinction  made  in  the  tariff  of  the  Spanish  duties  between  Sangalas 
and  Sangaletas :  the  duties  on  the  first  are  equal  to  the  Hollandillas, 
and  the  latter  are  frequently  called  in  Spain  lustrines  de  lino,  and  there 
serve  chiefly  for  the  lining  of  hats.  The  name  of  Sangalletten  is  origi- 
nally derived  from  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  where  this  sort  of  linen  was 
first  manufactured. 

ScHLEiER,  or  Silesian  lawn,  is  woven  of  raw  yam,  and  made  in  the 
manner  of  cambric.  It  is  mostly  manufactured  in  Silesia,  about 
Hirschberg,  and  likewise  in  Saxony,  Suabia,  and  in  Switzerland.  It  is 
1^  ell  wide,  and,  when  first  ma<ie,  54  Breslau  ^Us  in  length,  which, 
however,  is  cut  into  four  different  pieces,  containing  13^  ells  each. 

So 
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TKciiamlMiti  ^escribfng  tlie  different  qualities,  tt  WilfteA  on  bits  of  . 
p9,p6T  and  tacked  &a  each  piece,  after  vrbicb.  they  axe  iaolosed  in  biack 
paper  aod  tied  with  white  packthread.  The  different  assortments  and 
^palitied  of  these  lawns  are  the  same  as  those  mentioned  before.  The 
6-4th  raw  long  lawns  are  particularly  destined  for  the  English  market, 
as  welt  as  those  bleached  in  Silesia,  and  pass  hy  the  name  of  6-4 
Haniburg  bleached  long  lawn.  The  7-4  lawns  are  mostlj  exported 
to  France  for  printing. 

r  Stein HAGEE  linen  is  a  very  dense,  fine,  and  well  bleached  lines, 
made  ixr  the  small  market  town  of-^teinhagen,  in  the  neigh  bourfaooci 
©f  the  city  of  Bielfeld.  It  is  put  up  in  pieces,  containing  20  Cologne 
double  ells  eaeh»  and  sold  by  the  piece :  it  is  only  made  in  this  small 
place;  on  account  of  which  it  is  very  scarce,  afnd  the  price  high.  It  is 
in<>stly  packed  up  in  iloxes,  and  exported  to  America  by  the  way  of 
Bremen  and  Haaabur^  where  thete  is  frequently  a  great  demand: 
&r  it.  "  ' 

.  TECKLiNBU|i€k    Thtt  js  s  vfrf  stTong  tnd  lasting  sort  of  hempen: 
IJjien,  manufactured  in  the  county  of  Tecldenbuiig»  tii«-  materials  oi 
which  are  the  same  as  ^ose  of  the  Ijoveit  linen,  and  made  in  the  very. 
same  manner;  yet  it  looksr  not  se  fine,  o»  ^cco«mt  of  its  not  beixi^ 
ealandered,  after  it  has  ^^een  mea«i«-ed  &t  the  ^apie  o6lce..  'Ebe  lei^l^L 
of  the  pieces  are  very,  \tnequal,  aiid  contain  from 70  to  HX)  double:' 
ells  a  piece,  and  sometimes^  moi^  tjian  that.    Its  width  is^the:  same  as 
that  of  the  Lovenfr  linen.    Jts  quality  is  difdingiNshed  byl^  name*  of 
Upperband,  and  Undetband.     Upperband  is  that  which  the  stalple 
officer  judges  to  be  the  best  quality,  and  the  arms-  of  the  country  are- 
put  on  the  end  of-  the  piece,  above  the  .white  string;  with,  which  >  it  is- 
tied,  togeth£r:wilh  the. number  of  ells-it  toetaios-,  ai].d:,the  name  of.the) 
ehief  staple  officer.    Tl»e  saMe  is-^done  to  that  which  i»^  called  Under'- 
band,  but  with  this  distinction, , that- these  marks  are  put  below. tiber- 
sti'ing,  wliich  denotes  that  it  is.  of  an  inferior,  qxialifjr.     Both  sorts  of- 
this  linen- al*e  exported  to  America  and;tlie  West  Indies,  in  very. great 
(juantities,  both  froni  Bremen  and  Hamburg,,  where  it  always  meets . 
with  a.  ready  sa,le,  even,  wheuithp  trade  in..  oVhet  kinds  of  linen,  is 
ddi. 
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Wahrendorp.  This  is  a  very  fine  bleached  linen,  the  quality  of 
which  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  Bielfeld ;  it  is  made  in  the  city  of 
Wahrendorp,  and  in  the  neighhouring.  Aarket  town  of  Freckenhorst,  in 
great  quantities.  The  yarn  of  which  it  is  wpven  is  spun  in  the  county 
of  Ravensburg.  It  is  somewhat  looser,  and  not  so  well  made  as  th6 
"Bielfeld  linen,  neither  is  it  quite  so  well  bleached.  Wahrendorp,.and 
the  neighbouring  market  town,  have  but  an  indifferent  bleaching 
ground  for  their  linen,^in  consequence  of  which  it  is  frequently  sent  te 
Bielfeld  to  be  bleached. and  prepared  for  sale;  for  which  reason  the 
Wahrendorp  linen  is  mostly  exported  from  Bielfeld.  A  piece  contains 
^0  Cologne  ells,  or  45  Flemish  ells;  jt  is  commonly  sold  in  whole 
pieces ;  the  length  of  the  whole  piece  is  first  folded  double,  and  mad* 
into  a  square  form,  after  which  it  is  put  under  a  heavy  press,  ard  thou 
inclosed  in  sheets  of  light-blue  paper,  and  tied  with  white  packthread. 
The  name  of  the  manufacturer,  with  the  measure  of  each  piece,  and 
the  quality,  is  written  on  a  piece  of  parchment^  and  tacked  to  the 
edge  of  the  linett.  It  is  exported  to  America  and  the  West  Indies,  by 
ithe  way  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg. 

Weben.  This  6ort  of  linen  is  manufactured  in  Silesia,  Saxony,  and 
Bohemia.  It  is  between  ii  and  li  Leipsic  ells  wide,  and  72  dis  ir 
iength ;  some  is  made  of  bleached,  and  some  of  raw  yam,  and  bleacheil 
^afterwards.  It  is  mostly  exported  to  Italy.  That  which  is  made  of 
Taw  yam,  and  afterwards  bleached,  looks  finer  than  the  other,  yet  the 
quality  of  it  is  not  so  good  and  lasting  as  that  of  the  yarn,  which  has 
ft>een  blejK^hed  before  weaving. 

Weser  linen  is  a  very  thin  and  loose  sort  of  hempen  linefi,  manu- 
re tured  in  the  principality  of  lippe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lemgo, 
Detmold,  Blombei-g,  Horn,  &c.  by  the  name  of  Wesor  linta ;  and  it  is 
•known  in  America,  likewise,  as  Munsterland  linen. 
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CHAP,  n; 

Of  the  River  Elbe.  —  Its  Communication  with  other  Ripers  and  the  Inte^ 
rior.: — How  it  might  be  extended.  —  Of  Hamburg.^ — Its  Localities. — 

,  Sketch  of  its  late  and  present  State.  —  List  of  Ships  arrived  there^  from 
all  Places^  in  1802.  —  Tolls  and  Duties  payable  there.  — Colonial  Pro^ 

,  dtice  imported  in  several  Years.  ■ — Linens  brought  into  Hamburg  from 
all  Places.  — The  Bank.  —  Account  of  Grain  imported  and  exported.  — 
British  Factory.  —  Moneys,  Weights,  and  Measures.  —  Channels  by 
which  the  Trade  of  Hamburg  is  carried  on  during  the  Blockade.— Alpha-- 
betical  Specijication  of  Goods  impotted  into  Hamburg  from  all  Places 
in  1802. 

THE  RIVER  ELBE. 

THIS  fine  river,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Germany, 
and  which  may  be  made  so  to  Europe,  from  the  branches  of  those 
rivei's  which  iall  into  it,  may  easily  be  made  to  communicate  with 
others  which  have  an  opposite  direction  in  their  course,  running  to 
distant  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  its  source  in  Silesia,  not  far  from  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  from  whence  spring  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula, 
at  an  inconsiderable  distance  from  each  other,  and  which  we  have 
already  described. 

The  Elbe  runs  along  Bohemia ;  the  rivers  Sazawa  and  Moldau  umte 
with  each  other,  and  run  some  distance,  when  they  again  unite  with 
the  Berauna,  above  Prague,  and  fall  into  the  Elbe  above  Melnick. 
.The  Elbe  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Leutmeritz,  and  continues  its 
course,  taking  in  the  riverv  Eger,  which  has  its  source  in  Franconia, 
runs  by  Dresden  and  Magdeburg  in  this  distance,  receiving  theMuldq, 
Pleis,  Elster,  Sala,  and  rivers  of  less  note.  The  Havel,  which  com- 
municates with  the  Oder,  through  Potzdam,  and'  Berlin,  described 
mnder  the  head  of  Stettin,  falls  into  the  Elbe,  which,  pursues  its 
course,  and  above  Hamburg,  divides  into  several  branches,  forming 
many  islands,  the  current  again  uniting  below  that  city;  the  depth  of 
water  admits  the  largest  merchant-ships  from  all  quarters,  and  where 
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their  masts  have  been  seen  to  form  almost  a  forest:  after  running  aboat 
a  hundred  English  miles  farther,  it  falls  into  the  German  Ocean, 
forming  some  islands  and  many  sand  banks  in  the  river,  as  well  as  its 
mouth ;  its  navigation  from  thence  to  Hamburg  begins  to  be  difficult, 
even  after  passing  Heligoland  island. 

•  The  inland  commerce  from  Hamburg,  by  means  of  the  Elbe,  is 
very  considerable,  and  more  extensive  than  the  Rhine  or  any  other 
river  in  Europe ;  but  it  labours  under  several  restrictions  and  incon- 
veniences. 

All  vessels  coming  from  Bohemia  and  Saxony  are  obliged  to  unload 
their  goods  at  Magdeburg,  into  Brandenburg  vessels,  except  a  few 
^hat  come  from  Saxony  with  earthen  ware,  from  Pima  with  mill-stones, 
and  from  Bohemia  with  fruit,  which  are  exempted  on  account  of  the 
4anger  or  difficulty  of  unloading.  Hanoverian  vessels  are  permitted 
to  go  no  farther  than  Schnackenburg.  This  transport  of  goods  had 
very  much  decreased  from  what  it  was  formerly,  especially  since  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  has  tried  to  assist  the  trade  of  Triest,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  that  of  Stettin,. 

<  Silesia  has  lately  had  its  goods  partly  forwarded  by  way  of  Stettin; 
and  Saxony  has  been  deterred  from  sending  goods  by  the  Elbe,  on  acr 
count  of  the  extraordinary  high  Prussian  duties  on  that  river. 

There  is  a  far  greater  internal  navigation  from  Hamburg  throughout 
the  continent  than  is  easily  imagined;  this  communication  extends  by 
means  of  the  Elbe  from  the  western  and  northern  extremities  of  the 
German  empire  through  Prussia  to  Austria^  and  even  to  the  very  in- 
terior of  Russia^  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  We  shall  mention  first 
.the  canals  from  the  Elbe,  by  means  of  the  Havel  and  the  Spree  to  the 
Oder,  from  thence  up  the  Warta  and  the  Netze,,  through  the  canal  ta 
the  Vistula  at  Bromburg,  whence  the  route  may  be  taken  by  two  ways, 
either  up  the  Vistula  and  the  Bug  to  the  Muchawitz,  or  by  thePrische 
Haff  and  Konigsburg  up  the  Pragel,  the  canal  from  thence  to  the 
Njemen,  up.  that  river,  and  through  the  Oginsky  canal,  and  both  these 
channels  after  dividing  in  the  Vistula  at  Bromburg,  aue  united  again  by 
the  PripeCz  which  falls  into  the  Dnieper,  so  down  that  river  to  the  Black 
Sea.,    The  Elbe  might  be  made-  to  communicate  with  the  Danube  by 
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means  of  the  several  rivers  which  have  their  sbtfrcei  near  feeich  otheip> 
containing  a  sufficiency  of  water,  and  respectively  falling  into  thos* 
rivers  ;  the  Sazawa  into  the  Elbe,  and  the  Iglaw  which  unites  with  other 
rivers  falling  into  the  Danube  above  Prcsburg  j  likewise  the  Moldaii  . 
might  unite  the  Danube  considerably  higher  up,  which  river  agfLiA 
might  be  connected  with  the  Rhine,  either  by  means  of  the  Necker  or 
the  Main,  or  by  both  ;  by  such  a  communication  in  the  interior  of  th6 
continent,  commerce  might  be  carried  on  with  uninteuupted  career^ 
from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other,  without  the  possibiUty 
'of  France  molesting  its  progress,  unless  it  subjugated  Germany  alto- 
gether. 

'  If  the  same  spirit  prevailed  in  the  empire  of  Germany  as  has  been 
«hewn  by  the  illustrious  monarch  of  Russia  in  his  dominions,  the  inte* 
rior  navigation  of  Germany  would  not  only  produce  a  source  of  riches  to 
themselves,  bat  give  great  facility  to,  and  increase  commerce  in  generak 

A  beginning  may  be  said  to  be  made  in  Hungary ;  a  canal  is  com*- 
pie  ted  by  means  of  the  Thers,  which  falls  into  the  Danube ;  this  canal 
was  finished  in  1803,  in  which  year  337  vessels  passed  through,  carry* 
ing  287320  centner,  27050  eimer,  and  243560  me^da  of  merchandise, 
jof  different  descriptions.*  , 

It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  so  €ne  a  river  as  the  Elbe,  witk 
^o  many  communications,  and  running  through  such  an  extent  of 
tcountry,  should  in  its  interior  course  becrampedand  impeded  by  so  many 
tolls  and  imposts,  and  so  x^rcumstanced  at  its  mouth  as  it  at  present 
is  by  the  blockade.  There  appears  to  be  an  unbounded  jealousy,  and 
unison  of  unfortunate  events,  and  a  jarring  of.  interests  to  defeat  the 
great  advantages  nature  has  giv^n  this  fine  river.  It  is  not  however  un* 
likely  but  that  this  river  at  a  future  period  will  convey  the  principal 
commerce  of  Europe  ;  the  latter  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  first 
book,  wiJl  better  explain  the  reason  of  this  suggestion. 

*  Many  years  ago  h  was  projected  to  unite,  by  a  cnnaA,  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  in  ^rder 
-to  transport  goods  from  Bremen  to  Stadt,  and  to  f  Hamburg ;  for  this  purpose  a  sluice  wa» 
first  built  near  Stadt/at  an  (exorbitant  expease,  but  whcaa  the  canal  was  begun  to  be  du^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  was  found  to"  be  quite  in^praoticable^  so  that  the  ^sluice  le^ 
mains  without. a  canaL 
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^  CiixHaven  is*  the  port  of  Hamburg,  just  entering  from  the  North 
Sea,  from  whence  the  packets  sailed  during  the  last  war  to  England, 
but  at  present  they  are  driven  from  thence  to  Husum  and  Guttenburg,. 

HAMBURG. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  we  have  already  shewn  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  city,  and  the  high  rank  it  held  in  the  HanseatiC  league,, 
towards  the  decline  of  which,  it  began  to  gain  the  principal  part  of  the 
northern  trade ;   after  the  dissolution  of  that  league^  for  a;  series  of 
years,  it  preserv^ed  with  almost  uninterrupted  advantage  the  chief  comr 
merce  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  when  in  thisstate,  the  French  revolution » 
laid  the  foundation  for  its  subsequent  commercial  opulence  and  ex- 
pensive intercourse  with  Europe  and  the  world,  by  taking,  possessiou 
of  Holland,  and  banishing  trade  and  navigation  from  thence.     Ham- 
burg, from  its  advantageous  and  convenient  situation,  both  in  the  ap- 
proach for  its  external  and  facility  for  its  internal  commerce,  its  insti- 
tutions, form  of  government,  and  commercial  spirit  of  the  people,, 
drew  at  once  the  whole  commerce  of  Europe  into  its  lap*.  AVhen  France* 
ever-run  Flanders  and  Holland,  commerce  was  then  driven,  in  to  the 
Kms,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe. 

Hamburg,  which  had  always  been  called  the  free  imperial  Hanse-- 
atic  city,  under  the  protection  of  the  German  Empire  and  other  states, 
ha^  ejtperienced  most  strange  vicissitudes  within,  the   last,  thirteen 
years.    Till  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution  it  had  a  regular, 
sbettled  trade,  which  it  quietly  enjoyed  for  a /series  of  years.  From  1789' 
till  1792.  the  French  were  the  means  of  increasing  its  trade  a  littlci,  by, 
many  of  their  operations,  on  account  of  their  want  of  credit  and  the 
scarcity  of  grain,  and  other  public  wants,  partly  supplied  by  means  of 
that  city  ;.but  noisooner  had  the  French  entered  Holland,  than  at  once 
the  commerce  of  Europe  flew  to  Hamburg,  which  became  the  focus 
and  central  point,  through  which  the  trade  of  the  European  continent. 
passed  to  Great  Britain,as  well  as  from  thence  and  other  quarters  through. 
it  again  to.  the  continent..    All  at  once,  from  a  regular  secure  trade, 
we  fidad  a  forest*  of  masts  riding  in  the  Elbe;  merchants  flocking  Jrom. 
all  nations  ;  the  whole  business  of  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  souths 
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of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  west,  passing  through  Hamburg  ;  it  having 
the  only  direct  exchange  course  open,  facilitated  by  the  old  establish- 
ment of  a  Bank  on  the  most  secure  plan  of  any  in  Europe. 

The  prodigious  influx  of  commerce  all  at  once  pouring  into  Ham- 
burg from  all  quarters,  the  inoment  the  French  entered  Holland,  wa^ 
unexampled  till  1799>  when  commercial  credit  experienced  a  '  great 
shock  not  confined  to  this  city,  but  which  went  throughout  Europe 
and  the  world ;  this  impaired  its  trade  some  little,  but  there  was  no  other 
channel :  the  events  in  the  north  in  1800  repeated  that  shock,  owing  to 
the  northern  confederacy,  calculated  to  strike  at  the  very  vitals  of  Great 
Britain,  by  taking  possession  of  Hamburg.  This  was  eiFected,  by  the 
Danes,  on  the  29th  of  March  1801,  which  put  a  complete  stop  toovery 
thing,  for  a  short  time ;  and  when  the  Danes  were  about  taking  ant 
account,  in  order  to  confiscate  British  property,  the  battle  at  Copenhagen 
once  more  gave  freedom  to  Hamburg,  and  the  state  of  Europe  was  such 
that  necessity  constrained  the  trade,  immediately  to  pass  through  that 
city  again  with  increased  confidence  all  the  following  year,  and  still 
more  so  during  the  peace ;  for,  even  then,  as  trade  had  the  last  few 
years  got  accustomed  to  the  new  channels,  it  was  not  so  suddenly  di- 
verted from  thence,  as  it  had  been  driven  thither.  The  trade  of  that 
year,  in  a  period  of  general  peace,  when  all  the  old  avenues  were 
opened,  and  commerce  might  be  said  to  be  on  a  level  again,  still' 
Hamburg  preserved  a  greater  share  of  the  trade  than  was  expected.* 
The  war  breaking  out  again  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1803, 
and  the  French  army  taking  possession  of  Hanover,  violating  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Germanic  body,  and  the  guarantees  being  passive  spec- 
tators. Great  Britain  was  compelled  to  declare  the  rivers  Elbe  and 
Weser  in  a  state  of  blockade  ;  thus,  on  the  animated  Elbe,  which  used 
to  be  covered  with  the  flags  of  almost  all  nations,  and  a  general  bustle 
consequent  upon  great  and  ■  extended  commerce  in  a  narrow  compass, 
there  is  to  be  seen  nothing  but  a  few  dismantled  and  old  ships,  and  a 
few  fishing  vessels  and  others  which  can  creep  along  to  Tonningen, 
and  other  places  upon  the  Elbe.  Such  have  been  the  vicissitudes  of 
this  great  city,  and  such  is  its  present  state ;  and  although  all  the 
powers  on  the  continent  are  more  interested  in  its  freedom,  and  the 
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security  of  its  commerce  than  Great  Biitain,  yet  Ihey  remain  tame 
spectators  of  the  aggressions  committed  on  it,  we  must  hope  that  it  will 
not  long  remain  so;  those  powers  may  now  be  convinced  that  Great 
Britain  can  carry  on  her  commerce  by  different  channels,  of  which  we 
shall  soon  treat  generally;  and  as  Hamburg  will  still  continue  to  be 
the  fh'St  commercial  city  on  the  continent,  we  shall  give  some  general 
remarks  upon  its  trade  and  local  coavenietices.  We  have  already  de- 
scribed the  Elbe,  as  being  the  source  from  which  hs  wealth  and  com- 
merce first  sprang,  and  was  produced. 

Hamburg  stands  upon  the  north  bd«k  of  the  Elbe,  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  North  Sea,  at  the  south*east  extremity  of  Holstcin^ 
something  mbore  than  half  an  English  mile  from  Altona.  Hamburg  is 
inclosed  by  ramparts  and  regular  fortifications  thrown  up  rouiid  the 
city,  in  the  form  almost  of  a  semicircle,  terminating  on  the  banks  ot 
the  Elbe :  through  the  centre  of  the  city  runs  the  small  rivulet  Alster^ 
vhich  has  its  rise  a  few  English  miles  to  the  north  of  Hamburg,  form- 
ing a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  before  it  reaches  the  city,  and  another 
within  the  walls,  on  the  skirt  of  the  south  «ide  of  which,  is  a  prome* 
nade,  close  in  the  city ;  upon  the  ramparts  round  the  town  is  a  beauti- 
ful parade,  likewise  a  carriage  road,  pleasantly  bordered  with  trees, 
from  whence  is  a  fine  vie%v  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  walls 
being  the  height  of  the  tops  of  the  houses.  From  the  political  state  of 
Hamburg,  and  the  French  being  close  around  them,  last  year  the 
cannon  were  all  sold  and  taken  away,  the  shelis  broken,  and  the  am- 
munition disposed  of,  and  part  of  the  ramparts  €U.t  ^owa  ;  indeed,  if 
it  is  to  be  neglected  by  the  powers  guaranteeing  its  security  and  in- 
dependence, the  ramparts  had  much  better  be  levelled,  so  that  it 
will  not  become  tenable  either  to  friends  or  foes.  The  example 
set  by  Lubec,  in  demolishing  her  ramparts,  is  praise-worthy,  but  it 
would  be  more  so  in  Hamburg,  if  those  rampatrts  were  demolished,  the 
constitution  of  the  republic  would  not  be  injured  ;  it  would  still  have 
the  same  consideration  it  now  holds  ;  protection  it  has  none.  When  we 
consider  the  great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  other  places 
by  destroying  the  ramparts,  and  the  influx  of  strangers,  increase  of 
buildings,  and  improvements,  as  well  as  that  riches  have  augmented,  we 
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may  expect,  should  Hamburg  hereafter  be  properly  protected,  and 
secured  in  her  independence,  that  she  must  flourish  beyond  any  other. 
Her  ramparts  now  useless,  being  levelled,  the  conveniences  would  in- 
crease oa  one  side,  docks  for  shipping  and  commercial  conveniences 
might  be  established  on  the  other, 

Hamburg,  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  has  no  docks  to  re- 
ceive  shipping,  only  a  small  inlet,  or  recess,  so  that  the  vessels  must  all 
lay  in  the  stream ;  others  again  are  moored  to  piles,  forming*  a  sort  of 
harbour  inclosed  from  the  river,  but  all  perfectly  secure.  The  town 
is  intersected  with  a  number  of  canals,  in  which  lighters  convey  the 
merchandize  from  the  ships  to  the  warehouses,  which  are  mostly  at  the 
back  of  the  merchant's  houses,  the  canals  running  behind  them; 
the  other  side  forming  a  similar  range  of  buildings  and  streets. 
It  must,  however,  be  understood,  that,  like  all  old  cities  and  towns, 
there  is  not  any  regular  order  here,  as  in  one  part  of  Amsterdam* 
.  The  whole  City  of  Hamburg  does  not  stand  equally  low;  it  has 
gentle  rising  ground  and  gentle  descent,  so  as  to  carry  off  impurities. 
In  many  parts  of  the  town  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  bouses 
built  in  the  old  fashioned  style,  with  large  halls  or  entrances,  in  which 
merchandize  is  frequently  stowed  when  warehouse  room  is  scarce. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  local  convenience  of  Hamburg  for  commerce 
is  better  than  most  northern  cities,  and  that  of  the  ships  of  all  sizes 
getting  close  up  to  the  city  is  not  one  of  the  least ;  it  is  the  only  one 
in  the  north-west  part  of  the  continent,  or  indeed  the  whole  north  oi 
Europe,  (Copenhagen  and  Antwerp  excepted,)  which  enjoys  such  ad- 
vantages. 

The  following  table  will  shew  the  number  of  vessels  which  arrived 
at  Hamburg,  from  abroad,  and  those  vessels  properly  built  for  inter- 
aal  nayigatioa. 
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Ships  that  .entend  the  Port  of  HatiAurg. 


SHIPS. 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

In  all  from  foreign  places      .     .     . 

Of  which  Americans 

Arrived  from  the  Elbe,  Berlm,^ 
Lauenburg,  Liineburg,  and  Mag-  > 
deburg j 

Greenland  ships       ...... 

1820 
208 

942 

25 

2107 
236 

18 

1919 
110 

19 

1869 
116 

19 

Ships  and  Vessels  of  all  Descriptions  arriving  at 

Hambutf^. 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

From  foreign  places     .     .    . 

Inland  crafty  &c 

From  Berlin     .     .     ...     .     . 

'  Lauenburg 

Liineburg 

Magdeburg      ...... 

Buxthude         

Hamburg 

Total    .    .    . 

2005 
143 

I960 
174 

1895 
137 

2177 

43 
118 
234 

37 

2108 

41 

84 

200 

34 

1615 

30 
79 
163 
44 
15 
1 

None,  on 
account 
of  the 
blockade, 
its  trade 
being  in 
the  Da- 
nish ports 

2148 

2134 

2032 

2605 

2467 

1947 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  peace  of  1802  did  not  divert  the 
trade  from  Hamburg  in  the  manner  which  might  have  been  srupposed  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  nearly  equalled  1801,  which  surpassed  that  of  any 
other  year  in  the  zenith  of  its  recent  commercial  eclat.  We  shall  give 
an  alphabetical  list  from  whence  ships  arrived  at  Hambmg,  and  tlie 
number  from  each  port  in  1802. 

IaU  of  Skips  »arnvcd  at  Hamburg,  arranged  alphabeti^ly. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

J§ 

•s 

Places  irom  whence 

•s 

Places  from  whence 

■s 

Places  from  whence 

•o  ■ 

Placesiirom  whence 

"o 

Plaoes  from  whence 

s 

arrived. 

*« 

JS 

arrived. 

u 

arriTed.         ' 

1 

arrived. 

1 

arrived. 

e 

9 

S 

3 

1 

a 

s 

i 

^ 

^ 

^A 

i 

Z, 

^ 

7 

Aaibarg 

10 

Bayoone 
Baltimore 

w6 

Boston 

1 

Canton  in  China 

1 

Christiansund 

1 

AarbiMTt 

4 

53 

Bourdeaox 

1 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

1 

Colchester 

3 

Abo 

2 

Barcelona 

5 

Vou  der  Bracke 

5 

Carlscrona 

8 

(Copenhagen 

2 

Abiisevfiel 

1 

Barth 

05 

Bremen 

1 

Caslshaven 

2 

Ciwhaven 

4 

Ackumcrficl 

2 

Benserfiel 

4 

Bridlington 

8 

Carolinerfiei 

78 

Dantsic 

1 

Algeteira 
Alicont 

16 

Bergen 

5 

Bristol 

1 

Cassano' 

1 

])emmen 

2 

6 

BUboa 

3 

Buenos  Ayres 

1 

Geflfaloni** 

7 

S^^ 

«35 

Amsterdam 
Antfrerp 

1 

Bilbao  and  Marble- 

2 

Burhave 

6 

Cette 

2 

9 

heaA 

5 

Cadiz 

19 

Charlestown 

1 

Dort 

e§ 

Archangel 

1 

Bombay 

1 

Calmar 

1 

Christiazua 

1 

Dontmerfifll 

3u2 
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TahU  continued. 


1 

[l 

1 

^ 

Phc^i  (tarn  *h«acf 

"^ 

y  ^ 

rkccji  tf om  MiLcOfu. 

■^ 

^ 

Places  fiwtt  *kfeucc    ^ 

Pbcufbm   ^Imr 

arftf^d. 

i 

i 

,  %5 

1          iirireii 

1      c 

umit^cl. 

1 

«rfirod. 

1 

WTtTcd- 

■3 

^ 

K 

i 

nrtver 

Ufi(?nbnti 

if 

Ubtnj 

1 

T.  d   rctkcl 

&fttin 

1 

Vt^Ai^ik 

3 

(j  itcmtey 

Jj,"> 

Llvrt|>«M>| 

e 

r-ii^u 

SiiK-khulit) 

n 

DiOHlht'iia 

1 

Ifdlni^AcJc 

U 

Lcgburn 

4 

VtyittmiU 

■SimlMud 

£ 

Uubim 

tf 

Ifiiflingf-n 

*ltt 

t.4»ldMll 

1 

I'orl  [i-l»i«tft 

Srjdwv^rburra 

6 

ilaijkifk 

B 

ffftifimmh 

1 

iM^vt 

i! 

Horto  Ctibf  lb 

Sunder  lent) 

U 

£(ifti& 

« 

1* 

hahirc 

1 

Port  Oratavn 

Sfrnftahu^ 

i; 

Eck^mtdf^r- 

1     1 

Hclf'f^uUaid 

r 

r  villi 

1 

I'"ri(*   vWm  i4id 

St.  Jdifu 
St.  i  btimii* 

ipiccltur 

1     1 

ildiiiigkifa 

a 

^«ekti% 

1 

0 

Ell^irjjs 

2 

litfwer 

1 

Mitkir* 

Alurr/i 

<L£i 

1 

nsmi^nr 

ti 

nittKiftil 

.}ii    MInL,jJ:i 

I 

l*ur[>nivr>ulli 

4il 

EmULeiQ 

U\  ; 

iWi,lkl 

t 

.)r.abUtftd 

I 

Tortwiioutb^      in 

S9 

Km.4(h"i_v^ftj 

1 

tiLfiiitsur 

( 

^r.'f^rtr+ki 

Aiuefica 

1 

JElitJtImiirrfivi 

S 

n.jMiiacfriel 

J 

.lU'^r'niJei 

a 

Htwidcf* 

IVlR'iabijJttcL 

i 

ESMB* 

ej 

Hi.|| 

4 

illffi'tkriLtli^k 

J 

Ttnijtkn'cmi 

Irrti'mii                     * 

9 

bison 

7 

iUt^um 

4  , 

Mciftd 

7 

Htiiid*but|j 
Riga 

i'undt-tti 

10 

FVivcrsham 

sf 

Jmruig 

1 

Men  rone 

19 

2 

Fm%4nt 

* 

leiTfV 

11 

Ak«uifii 

Sfl 

iLihcopea 

1 

Fiiddcwardep 

4 

4*tf  de  Frttice 

a 

Mrmtevida 

'4 

Ripea 

9t* 

F^^gtfat'k 

1 

^adicg(i«i 

J 

Mujdtu 

i!f 

Rw'hcjic 

Udtiv»U^. 

% 

FL^hiidniji 

1 

lC«*ka 

U 

Naiilz 

3 

IV'DUL'bsct 

L'^rpclit 

4 

Flciiibyfg 

1 

Kiel 

1 

N'apl^ 

ii7 

It<i*t<j« 

VMJ>^i 

4 

Frederitlittadt 

2 

Kmdwdifrt 

1 

??cuiiu&d 

1 

Roiotvipieck*! 

a 

juNipuiy 

3 

KnkaUy 

7 

^f^uhft^ilngc^fici 

'I^J 

Roru^rdatji 

2 

Jiftfle 

r^ 

La  GtMjfii               1 

I 

Vpii^tndt 

S?4 

Hijiifrt 

/> 

jcnoa 

>1 

I 

\t*^sTl(J^JgiiUutll| 

9 

Rtiikfntrl 

Weemifr 

IB 

aljUigJDW 

1 

U   FJyUe   and  St 

Ul 

Ne^waiilJ* 

>-  r 

Stilcm 

Weiltrwieck.         • 

3 

Sretiiock 

MtirTi^ 

7 

Xew  VMfk 

+* 

Sfirtlani 

:?6 

GZutksUdt 

1 

Liinc*i«w 

1 

:^ickcrk 

J 

^Savjinniili 

1 

JOfipOft                             1 

1^ 

I^cr 

5 

Xnfdcu 

1 

Scarbtjrotigli 
Sciionliofeu 

VV^uriJcii 

6 

juibuuburg              1 

36 

Ldth 

t 

ilUJcnbarg 

2 

ti 

jraucliep 

•2 

Leiufncr 

J 

OluHvig 

2 

i?<^ticeaj 

10 

\  ji  rni  ri  11 1  It 

1 

Jraqg^moulb           j 

1 

tictWU 

t 

O^tmd 

4 

Sevitb 

1 

V««*di 

Jt 

3reiiuck 

3 

Lifaognji* 

38 

^porlo 

1 

Srfiddico                  ^ 

3 

4 

UHftiingiEi 

1 

Lieuiftardco 

9 

t^hiittdi^lplita 

3     StJCinlKliwid            Ij 

1 

KiltJLfiMl 

Fwia  215  plaoes  were  SlOt  tUps  airiiecU' 
Berlin    ....    41 
Laiienbiu^      .    .    94 
Luneburg        .     .  200 
M^deburg     .    .    34 

Toda    .    9467  Tttsiriik 


In  th^  Year  ra02,  ^e  Whah  Fishery  frtm  the  Elbe  was. 


t 

Placet  from  wbcn<» 
fitted  «ut 

1 

•s 

i 

3 

15 
10 
11 

Hw*UTg 

Altona     ....... 

Ohiebfiedt 

Eastern  pgrU 

62 

it 

24 

8 

1011 
304 
346 
145 

3409 

153^ 

3124 

508 

115 

1806 

8577 
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From  tlie  above  Hit  of  tiie  arrivals  of  ships  at  Hamburg,  some  idea 
may  be  foriDed  of  its  extensive  commerce,  being  a  free  port,admittiug, 
ships,  manufactures,  and  produce  of  all  countries  and  natiorjs,  without 
any  restraint  or  restriction.    A  correct  idea  of  the  value  of  the  imports 
and  exports  cannot  be  given,  but  an  account  of  th^m  is  stated  by 
weight,  measure,  tale,  or  package.    They  have  a  custom  house,  where 
a  trifling  duty  is  paid,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  port  fromi 
whence  the  merchandize  is  imported  and  exported,  which  is  paid  at  the 
Werk  or  Herren-Zoll,  at  the  Baaker  or  Biirgerr-ZolU  or  at  the  Admi- 
ralit'ats-ZoH;.  all,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  cusfcoms,  and  paid  some- 
times  according  to  the  value  of  the  goodsj  of  othei-s  by  the  weighty, 
measure,  or  package.    On  goodfr  exported  for  fortign  account,  a  sepa- 
rate small  duty  is  paid,  called  schaumbmgher-aolK     There  is  a  printed; 
tariflf  of  the  Hamburg  duties^  which  are  but  trifling.   In  doubtful  cases 
the  merchant  can  inquire  at  the  respective  offices,  as  it  is  not  allowedi 
that  a  published  taritf  of  the  Hamlwrg  duties  is  oorrect. 

I  have  already  mentioned  a  duty  or  toH  paid  at  Stadt,  whtch,, 
though  trifling,  is  upon  the  ship  as  well  as  the  cargo.  The  captain 
must  give  a*  manifest  to  a  prescribed  form.  Besides  these  duties^. 
anothei;^  is  paid  to  tiie  town  of  Stadt,  which  is  called  a  ruder-zoU  fon 
ships  only,  but  very  triflieg;  this  is.  paid  at  Bnmshausen  cus- 
tom ho4i»e.  A  tariff  has  been  published  of  these  rates,  but  some 
doubts  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  accuracy  of  this  also,  and  it  is* 
not  always  abided  by. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  an  account  could  not  be  given  of  the: 
value  of  the  imports  or  exports  to  and  from  Hamburg  j  but  an  account, 
however^  is  kept  and  published  every  year  of  the  quantity  of  each 
article,  by  the  packagij,  numbei:,  or  weight,  as  well  as  the  ports  or 
places  from  whence  they  have  come>  wlxich,  though;  voluminous,  we 
giYQ^^  the  end  of  this  chapter  ag  concise  as  passible ;  the.  nature  and 
extent  of  the  trade  will  be  seen  by  it,  and  by.  the  list  of  shipping, 
which  is  already  given.  Of  the  m^^  important  ajrticles,  which  are 
sugar  and  coffee  imported,  and  linens  exptorted,  and  from  whence, 
the  last  were  received  the  following  particulars  will  give  some  notion. . 
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Wat  India  Produce  and  German  Linent  brought  into  Ilamhurg. 


Quantity. 

1794. 

1795. 

1796. 

1797. 

;1798. 

CoflFee 

Sugar  

Linen  from  Berlin 

Do  from  LUneburg 

Do  from  Magdeburg 

Pounds 

Casks 
Bales 
Chestt 
Pieces 
Casks 
Bales 
Chesu 
Pieces 
Casks 
Bales 
Chesu 
Pieces 

11714000 

88 

2600 

12 

88 

697 

4387 

1758 

109 

6 

19020 

42000000 
68000000 

42 
2189 

23 

8D 

422 

3314 

1710 

139 

2 

26900 

39000000 

82000000 

38 

2804 

263 

77 

173 

3115 

277 

7 

S2031 

39830000 
96000000^ 
37 

258 

64 

83 

2930 

332 

2 

134 

18976 

46000000 

98000000 

13 

2107 

337 

80 

4 
402 

46 
18127 

The  Imports  of  Sugar  and  Coffee  into  Hamburg  in  the  Years  1800  and 
1801,  exclusive  of  what  Goods  were  entered  by  Orders  for  Transit. 


SUGAR. 


CASKS. 


CHBSTS. 


BAGS. 


8ESOK8. 


1800. 


From  England 

Portugal 

America 

Spain 

East  and  West  Indies 

Holland^  France,  Co- 
penhagen, Lutec,  8c 
Bremen 


26529 
2961 
1890 

283 


1801. 


1800. 


27058 

13 

3111 

2 

1411 


289 


12507 
21048 
21901 

1656 


691 


1801. 


1800. 


18178 

36076 

40163 

191 

6100 


611 


7952 
4894 
1141 


1801. 


1  800. 


4223 

590 

8 

407 


700 


1948 


178 


27 


1801. 


9 

443 

36 

^  50 


COFFEE. 

CASKS. 

BAG«. 

BALES. 

POONDS. 

1800. 

1801. 

1800. 

.1801. 

1800. 

1801. 

1800. 

1801. 

47436 

36267 

105718 

95080 

13997 

22753 

24167 

6915 
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The  linen  trade  forms  a  roost  important  branch  in  the  exports  by 
the  Elbe  as  well  as  the  Weser ;  for  which  reason  an  account  of  them 
is  already  given  along  with  others,  under  the  head  of  Germany,  thus 
much  I  must  here  mention,  that  the  linens  chiefly  exported  by  way  of 
Hamburg  are  from  Silesia  and  Brunswick,  and  some  from  Halberfadt, 
Westphalia,  Bremen,  &c.  from  those  quarters  contiguous  to  the  ' 
rivers  which  run  by  that  city,  and  the  manufacture  of  its  vicinity. 

Hamburg  being  a  republic,  and  owing  its  importance  to  commerce, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  it  has  every  institution-  and  system  which  can 
protect  and  promote  trade.  It  may  truly  be  said,  that  its  late  and 
even  its  present  commercial  consequence  are  owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
its  bank  :  so  long  as  this  exists  unmolested,  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
institution,  whatever  may  be  the  political  events  resulting  from  the 
present  posture  of  the  continent,  Hamburg  will  never  be  ruined  r 
destroy  her  bank,  or  its  credit,  then  the  trade  of  Hamburg  will  take 
wings  and  direct  its  flight  elsewhere; 

Although  the  principles  on-  which  this  bank  is  established  are  so- 
well  known,  arid  being  upon  the  most  secure  footing,  we  shall  just  men- 
tion the  heads,  for  the  satisfaction^  ia  these  critical  times,  of  those 
merchants  who  are  by  chance  unacquainted  with  them. 

This  bank  was  established  in.  the  year  1^19   as^  ^  security^  bank,  or 
rather  a  deposit  for  specie :    at  the  time  it  is  lodged,  the  precise 
amount  is  fixed,  and  written  into  the  bank  books  in  tlie  name  of  the  per- 
son depositing  the  specie^  which  is  written  off  again,  or  transferred  from* 
one  to  another,  instead  of  the  specie  itself  being  transferred?  in  every 
paynaent;  this,  gives  the  greatest  facility  to  the  commerce  of  theplace*. 
This  bank  never  discounts  nor  issues^ out  paper,  so  that  for  every  trans- 
fer there  is  actual  specie  laying  in  the  bank^  which  can  at  all  times  be- 
ixnmediately  produced :  it  must  be  observed^  silver  only  is  received,, 
and  in  cases  of  the  utmost  commercial  distress^  gold,  in  no  form  orr 
shape,.  i3.€ver  received  by  way  of  deposit. 

The  wise  and  prudent  regulations  it  is  under  must  give  this  bdnk  an< 
inviolable  credit..  The  senate  has  no  control  over  it ;  but  the  city  is^ 
Besponsiblej  and  the  burghers  have  four  directors  of  their  own  choice* 
fjpT  the  due  administration  of  itsafiairs*. 
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.The  citizens  of  Hamburg  only  are  allowed  to  keep  an  account  at  flic 
bank,  on  the  opening  of  which,  they  must  pay  150  marks  banco ;  it  has 
regulated  hours  for  transacting  business,  and  limited  sums,  below 
which  nothing  can  be  written  off,  and  a  trifling  fee  must  be  paid  for 
any  sum  below  a  fixed  one. 

ITie  bank  is  shut  every  year,  from  the  31st  of  December  to  the  15th 
of  January,  to  settle  its  annual  accounts ;  all  merchants  having  their 
acceptances  or  payments  falling  due  within  this  period,  must  have 
their  funds  ready  before  the  closing  of  the  bank,  which  has  an  effect 
both  upon  the  exchange  and  the  discounts. at  that  period. 

The  Exchange  is  a  very  old  building,  and  certainly,  for  a  place 
of  the  commercial  consequence  of  Hamburg,  the  meanest  one  in  Eu- 
rope ;  the  city,  or  the  mercliaaits,  have  it  in  contemplation  to  build  a 
new  one,  and  if  a  projected  plan  should  lie  carried  into  eficct,  it  will 
do  their  spirit  great  credit. 

The  ExcHANGE-UALL,  lately  instituted  by  an  individnal,  is  OHe  of 
Uie  first  id  Europe,  and  ouglit  to  be  copied  in  all  great  commet^ial 
places ;  it  is  a  large  elegant  building,  with  a  hall  nearly  half  the  si^e 
of  their  present  Exchange,  from  whence  branch  ent  reading  rooms, 
where  all  the  newspapers,  commercial  information,  accounts  and  pub- 
lications ^re  taken  in  ;  hsts  of  shipping  from  all  quarters^  and  regular 
lists,  every  po5*t,  of  ships  arriving  and  sailing  to  and  from  all  parts ; 
in  short,  it  is  a  place  where  comn>ercial  information,  in  every  shape 
wanted,  may  be  obtained::  it  is  supported  by  subscription.  The  libra- 
rian  and  superintendent  is  Mr.  Nemnich,  who  has  given  many  valuable 
publications  and  much  useful  information  to  the  commertial  world* 
To  the  credit  of  Liverpool,  it  has  already  two  or  three  institutions 
of  tliis  kind,  upon  a  scale  becoming  its  commercial  importance. 

.Amongst"  tlie  many  excelleot  institutioas  at  Hamburg,  is  one  deser- 
«ving  the  example  of  other  states  and  nations ;  it  has  granarieB  gene- 
.ally  kept  well  stocked  with  grain,  from,  whence,  in  times  of  necessity, 
.the  poor  are  supplied  at  reasonable  rates. 

It  has  also  a  traffic  in  foreign  grain,  as  well  as  what  it  leceires  by 
*tlie  Elbe,  and  becoming  an  important  article  of  merchandize,  I  have 
given  a  table  of  the  importation  ajcid  exportation  since  the  year  1793» 
and  reduced  the  same  into  English  quarters* 
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The  British  Factory,  or  the  Merchant  Adventurer'i  Q>mpany,  gtill 
retainA  some  of  its  ancient  privileges.  Here  is  a  chapel  belonging  to 
it,  and  a  chaplain,  for  whom  a  house  is  provided. 

There  are  numerous  manufactures  here,  but  that  of  sugar-fefining  is 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  place  in  Europe,  and,  un- 
questionably, they  make  the  finest  quality.  They  supply  Russia,  by 
way  of  Lubec,  and  the  ports  in  the  Baltic  and  Germany,  where  refined 
sugar  is  not  prohibited  ;   and  some  is  even  exported  to  other  countries. 

As  the  great  commerce  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Germany  priaci- 
pally  passes  through  Hamburgh  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  articles  of  importation  and  exportation ;  this  is,  ciuting 
the  present  situation  of  Holland,  known  to  every  one  concerned  in 
trade,  shipping,  or  manufactures ;  arid  we  shall  treat  it  more  fully  under 
one  general  head  :  Bremen  and  Embden  participate  in  the  commerce 
by  means^  of  their  respective  fivers  and  interior  communication. 

When  we  come  to  mention,  ho\tever,  the  manner  of  selling  at  Ham* 
burg,  the  merchandize  imported,  as  well  as  that  purchased  for  exports 
tiort,  the  customs  are  so  variable  and  different  in  the  weights,  measuxes^ 
Ikanca  or  current  money,  th^  fixed  atid  fluctuating  agio  betwixt  the 
two,  that  to  enter  into  so  wide  a  field,  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  this 
work  to  give  the  details. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  blockade  (Jf 
the  Elbe,  no  shipping  can  get  up  to  or  from  Hamburg ;  its  present  trade 
to  and  from  the  North  Sea  is  therefore  carried  on  chiefly  tlirough  the 
Datii»h  ports,  and  particularly  through  Tonningen,  under  the  head 
of  which  place  and  Rendsburg  the  reader  will  find  some  remarks, 
together  with  others,  made  on  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  the 
North  Sea  to  Hamburg;  and  under  the  head  of  Lubec  will  be  found 
the  communication  of  Hamburg  with  tlie  Baltic  Sea..  All  these  details 
combined,  with  the  general  observations  which  follo^fr  on  [the  ttfade^ 
of  the  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Ems,  m  ill,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  contaia 
every  useful  information  relative  to  tlie  trade  of  Germany. 

MonejfSj  Weights^  and  Measures. 

THEY  Seep  books  and  accoonte  ia  marks,  schillings,  arid  pfennings,  reckoning  the  mark 
at  16  schillings,  each  schilling  at' 12  pfennings; 
A  rULdoUar  has  S  marks^  48  schillings,  or  576  pfennings. 
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Jh4  e^^^g^  ^o]lw:,  Mc^l^sg^o  which  bills  of  eKphangeJi^cM^QIi^QUilAms^^ 
sterdain  ^«  givj^,  is  2  m«rk9,  qi*  ??  scbillipgs^  or 54  grot  pkmii^  bwcp, 

A  pwnd  Flemish  js  divided  into  ^  scbil^ngs,  «fld  the  scUilliog  into  13  grot  orffeniiaoi 
or  840  grots  the  Flemish.    £4  Famish  a^re  equal  to  10  dollars,  or  30  Jaari$  baaco. 

Hmntfurg  tecHtes  in  And  pays  for 

Amsterdaia    *  33  stivers  banco 

109  rixdollars  carr ^     . 

142  ditto      ,  ' ;    . 

3  livr.  n,  Td'or^  a^  l6  liv.     .     ,     ... 

1/.  banco ^ 

124  rixdollars  curr 

142  r.  l^xcbange     ....... 

1  pezze  of  5iL  fuori  ^i  banco  .     .     . 
C  142  rixdoUar  curr,  px  ia  Td'or,  at  > 

t  .  5  rijfdojliir? .3 

I  crusadp 

1/.  stei'iinff   .    ,    ,     .    ^     •    «     .     » 

14?  rixdoll^  corr • 

\  ecu.  of  3  francs,  or  100  fr.  pf.  \ 

lOli  Liv.  Tpur^ois  .    .    .  '.) 

1  duco  4i  bajncQ 

142  rixdollara  curr.     ..,*♦. 


Ditto 

Augsburg  . 
Basel    .     • 
Breslau 
Copenhagen 
yr^^Jcfort 
Oeaoa  .     • 
Leipsi^       1 
I^aumberg  ) 
Lisbon .    . 
I^ndon     .. 
Niirenb^rg 
Parifi  ) 

^Pourdeai^c  3 
Venice .    • 
Vienaa   ) 
Prague   y 


■{ 


tfie  same,  more  prfc^,  A  HnnAurg, 

}  dpllar  of  ?  marks  bancow 

100  rixdollars  ba»co* 

100  ditto. 

100  mar|is  banco* 

42  sdiillings  Lub.  btoco. 

J 00  rixdollars  banco. 

100  rixdollars  banco. 

76  pfenning^  Ftemiih  bftuca. 

100  rixddiars  bmico. 

44  pfennings  Hemislj  bsmoo. 

34  schill.  4  ptei^nin^,Fl^mi^1)MO0v 

100  rixdollars  ^noo. 

^  scbill.  Lub.  hipcd. 

86  pfennings  FlcooiUi, 

100  rixdoliars  htaike^^ 


The  dollftr  by  which  bills  of  eaccb^ge  of  Hwwbwrg  «i  ^msteid^m^  us  aJs<\oFAin$tardani 
and  Antwerp  on  Hamburg,  is  reckoned,  is  2  marks,  or  32  schillings  Lubscb.  o)r  04  pfennings 
Flombh  banco. 


^IIONBYS. 

1.  Specie  money;  this  consi^t^  in  specif 
rixdollars,  of  which  8  pieces  Are  reckoned 
%o  the  rough  Cologne  mark,  at  14  loth,  4 
grains  fine. 

Saich  a  rixdollar  k  taken  in  al  the  bank, 
at  3  nwk^  «im3  the  owner  is  allowed  an  agio 
of  1  ^  mille ;  aocordingly  be  gets  writiten 
^wn  Hi  the  bpdu  for  1090  ru^oBars  spe* 
cie,  with  3003  mark  banco ;  buX  when  such 
rixdollars  are  received  of  the  bank,  1  i  per 
Inille  agio  is  i^eckoned  thereon ;  and  he  who 
receives  this  has  written  off  from  his  ac- 
count, ifbr  1000  rixdol.  specie,  3004  marks, 
14  schillings  banco. 

2.  Banco  valuta  is  money  in  which  the 
bank  books  are  kept,  and  the  exchange  es- 
timated on  every  place  to  which  Hamburg 
exchanges  direct. 


3.  Current  t^onm  is>  t^a^  iQr))i(4^  ^oul^f^ 
in  the  daily  expenditure  of  the  town,  and  is 
ep'to  29  ner  oenC  lefts  than  hanco. 

4»  Light  mppey;  tiiis  copyists  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds,  at  the  annexed  prices,  as 

Old  loaif-d'or,  Bi^n$\«siok  Carl  ct'ors  at 
5  rixdollars,  or  at  15  marks. 

Ducats,  at  2|  rixdollars,  at  6}  mark  guil- 
ders ift  ^Id^  edt  &marks. 

Specie  banco,  and  Alberts  dollars ;  as, 
likewise,  conventiondoilars,  ahd  louisblanc 
at  4  marks. 

Old  rijcguilders,  new  ^  pieces,  conven- 
tion guiMers,and  hal^louis  blanc  at  2marks. 

Single  J  pieces  ^tfid  quarter  convention 
dollars,  or  half  guilders,  at  J  -mark. 

The  sorts  of  uKiney,  that  circulate  at 
Hamburg,  are  exchanged  the  following 
way  against  bonco  valuta. 


^  There  is  00  place  m  Europe  -wbere  there  U  a  greaiter  vixricty  of  specie  than  ift  Hamburg,  the  exchanging  of  which  is  a  great 
bttsiuess,  and  a  profitable  one  too. 

An  Engli8hraan,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  a  litHe  pitzded  hy  the  Tariety  of  coin,  and  a  little  nettled  at  the  rate  he  sold  his^iioeas 
for  the  currency  of  the  place,  by  way  of  seeing  the  agility  in  this  branch  of  tralBc  at  Hamburg,  he  took  a  guinea  to  change  froA 
cue  coin  U>Aiiot]iei;f  till  he  actually  reduced  it  to  eighrpence  in  a  very  few  hours^  when  he  ceased^o  experiueot* 
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•  Spcclrf  rlxdolTars  are  reckoned  at  S  marls, 
and  dacats  at  6  marks,  on  this  1  per  cent, 
hiore  or  less,  agio  is  given ;  according  to 
which  then  100  marks  m  specie  rixdolTars, 
or  in  ducats,  make  101,  more  or  less,  mark 
banco.  Sometimes  the  ducats  are  reckoned 
at  6  marks,  1  per  cent,  more  or  less,  worse 
than  banco,  and  make  then  in  101  marks  in 
ducats,  more  or  less,  100  marks  banco. 

The  Uso  in  Hamburg  is  on  bills  of  ex- 
change from  all  parts  of  Germany,  14  days 
sight,  and  the  day  of  acceptance  is  included; 
from  France  and  London,  2,2i,and3months 
afterdate;  from  Portugal,  Spain, Venice, 
as  well  as  other  places,  the  date  is  variable. 

, WEIGHTS. 

^  Corpmercial  weight  is  the  shippound  of 
12 J  centner,  or  00  lispounds  of  14  lb.  each> 
being  280  lb.  they  hate  another  shippound 
reckoned  in  the.cacdage  of  goods,  320 lb. 
that  is  20  lispounds  of  1 6  lb,  each.  —  Ac- 
cording to  tliese' weights  some  goods  are 
bought  and  sold,  and.  numy  by  the  poun4 
weight. 


1  pound  has  i  mai^s,  16  ounces,  52  loths, 
128  quintins,  or  512  pennjrweights. 


104  lb.  in  Hamburg 
102  ditto 

80  ditto 

34  ditto 

66  ditto 
^     8  ditto 

19  ditto 

38  ditto 


is  ll2lb.  in  London 
100  in  Amsterdam 
89  in  Dantzic 
33  in  Copenhag^ 
100  in  Pernaa 

9  in  Revel 
22  in  Riga 
45  in  Russia. 


MRASVBES. 


33  Hamburg  feet  make  31  English  feet 
83  ditto  ells       ...     52  yds.  English 


6  ditto  ditto 
23  ditto  ditto 
142  ditto  ditto 
45  ditto  ditto 
14  ditto  ditto 
22  ditto  ditto 
31  ditto  ditto 
29  ditto  ditto 


5  ells  Brabant 
21  —  Danish 
141  —  Lubec 
47  —  Pernau' 
15  —  Revet 
23  —  Riga 

25  Rtissia  arsh; 

26  ells  Sweden. 


A  Hamburg,  last  of  grain  will  render  8J 
Dushels,  Winchester  measure 


We  have  subjoined  an  official  account  of  all  the  imports  into  Ham- 
burg, in  the  year  1802  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  last  year  previQus  to  the 
blockade,  when  Hanntburg  was  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  placesr 
on  the  whole  of  the  European  continent,  though  in  time  of  peace, 
when  trade  might  have  been  supposed  to  find  its  way  to  other  places. 

From  this  table,  not  only  the  immense  extent  of  the  commerce  of 
that  city  will  be  seen  ;  but,  as  the  places  from  which  all  the  ailicles 
come  are  specified,  it  is  in  itself  alone,  on  that  account,  a  most  valua- 
ble dociiment.  In  respect  to  purchasing,  it  may  almost  be-  termed  a 
commercial  dictionary,  as  it  shews,  not  only  from  whence  articles 
come,  but,  where  there  are  more  than  one  place  which  furnish  the 
same  object,  the  most  atdvantagcous  for  purchasing  at  may  be  as^ 
certained  hy  the  quantities ;  as  for  example,  in  the  article  of  glass, 
we  find  mudi  more  come  from  France  than  from-  England ;  and  as 
ready  money  must  be  paid  tUcix),  and  credit  is  given  in  England,  it 
is  well  known^  that  this  circumstance  will  counterbalance  a  consider- 
able advantage  botlt  in  point  of  price  and  quality,  therefore,  France 
must  be  the  best  to  purchase  in. 

The  same  may  be  said  about  linen;  a  very  small  quantity  of  wliich^ 
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probably  for  some  private  or  particular  purpose,  only  came  "from  tlii^ 
country,  but  nearly  all  the  rest  (and  the  quantity  was  immense)  came 
from  Berlin,  Liineburg,  and  Magdeburg.  It  would  fill  a  large  volume 
to  make  the  commentaries  and  remarks  that*  might  arise  out  of  the 
inspection  of  this  roll,  but  the  mercantile  man  will  do  that  best  fo» 
himself,  when,  in  the  course  of  his  transanctions,  he  has  occasion  for 
any  particular  inquiry* 

The  same  table  might  have  been  given .  for  last  year,  but  thougl)  it 
specifies  the  articles,  they  did  not  come  directly  to  Hamburg.  During 
the  present  blockade,  the  merchandize  is  received  at  Hamburg  through 
Holstein,  by  way  of  Tonningen  principally,  and  from,  the  following: 
places  collectively,  Brunsbuttel,  Buxtehude,  Frederickstadt,  Gluck- 
stadt,  Heilingstadt,  Husum,  Itzehoe,  Kiel,  by  way  of  I/auenburg, 
from  Lubec;  by  land  also  from  Lubec,  Neufeldt,  llendsburg,  and 
\Vilster* 

An  equal  degree  of  information  could  therefore  not  be  obtained  by 
giving,  the  list  since;  besides  which  circumstance,  Hamburg  was  no 
longer  so  great  an  emporium  as  in  the  3^ear  1802. 

In  1802,  the  year  of  peace,  the  trade  of  Hamburg  rivalled,  ancf 
perhaps  equalled,  that  of  Amsterdam ;  so  that  it  is  not  the  war  only 
that  banishes  eommerce  from.  Holland,  but  tlie  unfortunate  connec- 
tion it  hajs  with  France,  and.  its  dependence  upon  that  power ;  for, 
/previous  to  the  revolution,  there  was  not  the  smallest  W)mparison,  The 
total  number  of  ships  that  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  in  1802,  was  2555 
At  Hamburg  •  -^  -  -  ^  --.-....  .  2108 
At  Bremen-    .    -^   -    -    •    ^     .    .     .     ^    .     .    ^     .    1164 


Specification  of  MercJiandize  imparted  into  Hamburg,  in  1802. 


Apples,  733  casks. 

Agricultural  implomonts^  4  chests,  from  LoRdon. 

Alabaster,  30  chests,  from  Leghorn. 

Alizary,  3'2  bales,  from  Lcghora  and  Tricst-* 

Aloes,  73  casks,  63  chests,  and  40  parcels,  from 
Leghorn  and  the. Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•Alum,  47 1  casks,  25  bags,  and  6  baskets,  from 
Carlscrona,  Hull,.  Leghorn,.  Lubec,.  New- 
castle, Teneriff,  and  Udde walla. . 

ATnaril,*!'^  casks,  from  Rotterdam,  and  S:»rdam. 

Amber,  1  cask,  fcora  Leghorn* 

Aniseed,  98  casks,  19  bales,  50  bag8,.And  7  baJes, 
from  Berlin,  Botlnleaux,  Leghorn,  I^ndon, 
Magdeburg,  Pillau,  and  Rotterdam. . 

Axichovies,  637  casks,  209  chests,  and  84  ankers, 


from  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Bergen,  Bourdcaux, 
Bpkitol,  Cette,  Dantzic,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Ma- 
laga, Marseilles,  Rotterdam,  and  Sardam. 

Antimony,  121  casks,  frwin  Eer.in  imd'Tficst. 

Apothecary  Goods,- 4  cases,  and  2  chej>ts,  from 
Bremen  and  London* . 

Aquavitae,  5  parcels,  from  Leghorn. 

Arqucbusade,.  13  cheats,  irora  Liineburg. 

Arrack,  15  casks,  4  pipes,  and  I  chest,  .from 
Bremen,  Isle,  of  IVance,  London,  and  New 
York- . 

Arsenic,  194  casks,  from  Berlin^  Bremen,  Lii- 
neburg, Magdeburg,  and  Stettin. 

Ashes,  294  casks,  from  Lubec  and  Triest.. 

Asafo^tida,  12  chests,  from  Loudon. 
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Axes,  3  o^ks,  frpm  DronAcim. 

Amber,  7  casks,  from  Stettin  and  Dautzic. 

Asses,  1,  from  Hull. 

Almonds,  499  casks,  6tO  balet,  234  serons,  30 
chests,  and  13  packs,  from  Alicau^,  Bourdcaux, 
Cette,  Genoa,  Lisbon,  Leghorn,  London,  Ma- 
laga, Messina,  i^nd  Triest. 

Annate,  259  casks,  from  Bourdeaux,  Embdon, 
Havre  dc  Grace,  and  London. 

A«]ua-fortis,  I  chest,  from  Stockholm. 

Balsam,  5  casks,  and  20  chests,  from  Cadiz,  Lis- 
bon, and  London. 

Ballast,  3  ship  loads,  fi*om  Dunkirk,  London,  and 
Oslcnd. 

Barilla,  100  bales,  from  Alicant. 

Batatas,  7  ca^ks,  and  2  chos^  from  Cadiai  M^ 
laga,  and  Philadelphia. 

Brooms,  4  bales,  from  Rotterdam. 

Beds,  3  chests,  and  3  beds,  from  Dunkirk,  Havre 
dc  Grace,  New  York,  and  Stralsund. 

Bed-covers,  2  packs,  from  Leghorn  and  London. 

Bedsteads^  1,  from  Dunkirk. 

.Bed-clotbcs,  6  packs,  from  Bayonne,  Bourdeaux, 
and  Dunkirk. 

Beads,  12  casks,  18  bales,  and  1  chest,  from  Am- 
sterdam, Leghorn,  and  Triest. 

iBccr,  538  casks,  30  pipes,  and  3  chests,  from 
Amsterdam,  Bremen,  Bristol,  Dantaic,  Haranr 
nah,  Hull,  Leith,  London,  Lubec,  Newcastle, 
Pillau,  Rotterdam,  and  Yarmouth. 

3eer,  Ale,  189  casks  and  1  chest,  from  Httll» 
Leith,  and  London. 

Porter,   iloG  casks,   !?10  hogsheads,  45 

hampers,    and   72    bottles,    from   Colchester, 
Dublin,  Hull,  Leith,  and  London. 

Biscuit,  1  cask,  from  Havre  de  Grace. 

Bellows,  6,  from  Hull. 

Blues,  4398  casks,  front  Amsterdam,  Luneburg, 
and  Yarmouth. 

Beans,  797  bags,  from  sundry  German  places. 

Bole,  4  casks,  from  Bremen. 

.Borax,  44  chests,  2  casks,  and  8  packs,  from  Am- 
sterdam, Leghorn,  and  London. 

Bark,  421  casks,  and  1  parcel,  from  Amsterdam, 
London,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

Bristles,  114  casks,  and  1  chest,  from  Archangel, 
Kmbden,  and  Lubec. 

Bottles,  52,096  bottle*,  from  Leith,  Newcastle, 
and  Yarmouth. 

Brandy,  470  pieces,  196  casks,  1095  pipes,  16 
.  chests,  33  hogsheads,  and  14  ankers,  from 
Alicant,  Amsterdam,  Bayonne,  Barcelona,  Ca- 
dia,  Ccttc,  Copenhagen,  Dantzic,  Gi»ernsey, 
Jersey,  Leghorn,  Marseilles,  Plymouth,  Rouen, 
and  Yannouth. 

Brown-red,  42  casks,  from  Amsterdam,  Lune- 
burg, and  Stettin. 

iBrown-stone,  d02'£asks,  from  ditto. 
Bronze,  4  chetts,  and   1   balc^   from  liavre  de 
Grace  and^Rouen. 

Books,  238  chests,  I'l  packs,  18  bales,  1  cask,  4 
parcels,  and  2  coffers,  from  Amsterdam,,  Ant- 


wfrp.Bajono^  Bouixirttli^,  Cadiz,  Oet^p4)Hif]^ 
Leith,  Leghorn,  Loqdon,  Luneburgh,  Malaga, 
Marseilles,    New  York,   Philaielp^ia,  Rquoq#  ^ 

Stockholm,  Stettin,  and  Triest, 
Book-binders  \yare,  32  chests,  from  London. 
Brushes,  33  casks,  from  L^bpc.  « 

Butter,  2934  casks. 
Bark,  Poruviarx,  57  chests,  18  CBslfs«  and  S'balo^ 

from  Bayonne,  Cadi?.  London,  and  New  York* 
Beads,    Glass,    8   chests,     from    Cciulonia  an4 

Triest. 
Beef,  Cured,   13  chests,  and  2  casks,  from  Arcli- 

angel,  and  Marseilles. 
Barley,  15  cargoes,  80  lasts,  and  128  bags,  from 

Dantzic,  Memcl,  Stralsund,  and  TonBingeo. 
Buttons,  1  chest,  from  Boston. 
Baskets,  13  bales,  from  Rotterdam. 
3ay,  Berries,  27cafks,  and  102  ba^,  from  Qro> 

men,   Oporto,  and  Triest, 
Bay,  Berry  leaves,  999  bags,  39  bales,  and  1  ca^ 

mm  Bourdeaux,  Oporto,  Sardam,  and  Triest. 
Brass,  466  pieces,  and   4  casks,  from  Brrmen, 

Lubec,  and  Luneburg. 
Brass,  Wire,  800  rings,  II  chests,   and  1  cask, 

from  Leghorn,  Lubec,  and  Luneburg. 
Black-lead,  900  casks,   from  Bremen,  Malaga, 

and  Rotterdam. 
Buckles,  I  chest,  from  Li?erpoo). 
Brimstone,  281  casks,  l640  chests,  28  cases,  fran 

Bourdeaux,  Cette,  L^orn,  M^^Lag^  Nfafveim^ 

and  Triest. 
Brimstone,  Flour,  27  c%3ks,  from  Marsoilles* 
Bacon,  967  flitches,  and  2  casks,  from  ^bdei^ 

Lubec,  Oldenburg,  and  Rincopen. 
Boot-lc|n,  1  chest,  from  Antwerp, 
Birds,  Foreign,  2  parrots,  from  Lisbon* 
Berries,  Juniper,  8o2  bags,  from  AmsterteBt  Bei^ 

men,  Leghorn,  Liineburg,  Oporlo  and  Triest* 
Cambrick,  2  bales,  from  Dunkirk,  and  Havre  de 

Gr£^:e. 
Cotton,  2179  bags,  1489  packs,  1815  bales,  and 

1310  serons,  from  Aalburg,  Baltimore,  Bom- 
bay, Bremen,   Cadiz,   Charlestown,   Glasgow, 

Gosport,    Havannah,    Hull,    Isle  of  France, 

London,  &c. 
Cotton,  Yam,   1467  packs,  and  3  chests,  from 

Bristol,  GlasgoJiK,  Hull,  LiMsrpool,  London,  and 

Yarmouth. 
Cotton,  Stufe,  11 44  chests,  128  packs,  and  1  coflef, 

frt>m  Boston,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leith,  London, 

and  Liineburg. 
Cabinet  Ware,  6  chests,  from  London. 
Cocoa,  5548  bags,  385  casks,  49  serons,  197  bale*, 

and  49  packs,  from  Amsterdam,  Bourdeaux, 

Cadiz,  Dover,  Embden,  Lisbon,  Gosport,  Liver* 

pool,  London,  Opoito,  Porto  Vedoa  and  Muros, 

aiid  St.  Thomas. 
Coffee,  9520  hogsheads,  29,289  casks,  602l  bales, 

454  packs,  107  mats,  4  chests,  246  bocauds,  92 

serons,  and  5065  pounds,  altogether  about  24 

millions  of  pounds,  trom  Amsterdam,  Baltimore, 

Bombay,  Boston,  Bourdcaux,  Bristol,  Cadiz, 
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Cap*  of  Good  Hope,  Charlestown^  Cbpenliageri, 
Dubliiii  Gospurt,  Grangemouth,  Hull,  Isle  of 
France,  Leith^  Lbbon,  Liverpool,  London, 
N«(r<ieii)es^  Nantz,  New  York,  Flymontb,  Port 
ilepublicain,  St.  Domingo,  St.  Thomas^  Yar- 
mouthy  he. 

Calicoes,  6'OS  packs,  and  22  che3ts,  from  Leith 
and  London. 

CamcUbair,  2  bales,  from  Amsterdam  and  Leg- 
born. 

€anipbor,  19  chests,  27  casks,  and  2  tubs, 
from  the  hie  of  France,  London,  and  Rot- 
tordam. 

Candy,  Sugar,  15  chests,  from  Bremdn. 

Cinnamon,  l6*l  packs,  and  96  chests,  from  Am- 
sterdam, Lisbon,  London,  and  Stockholm. 

Cantbarides,  or  Spanish  Flies,  1  chest,  from  Cette. 

Capers,  59  casks,  and  47  chests,  from  Dourdeaux, 
Cette,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  London,  and  Marseilles. 

.Cardemoms,  13  chests,  and  3  packs,  from  Isle  ef 
France,  and  London. 

Cassia,  380  chests,  22  casks,  and  273  packs,  from 
Boston,  Isle  of  France,  London,  and  Philadei- 
pbia. 

Chesnuts,  700  fane^,  8  bags^  and  7  chests,  from 
Bayonne,  Bilboa,  Bourdeaux,  and  Lisbon. 

.Cottons,  384  clests^  159   bales,  and  ,135  packs, 
from  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Glasgow,  Udli,  Isle 
of  France,  Lcitb,  Londv>n,  &c. 
-Cotton  Goods,,  75   chests,  ahd   13  packi,  from 
Glasgow  and.  London.. 

Ohaitiplgnons,  1  bale,  from  Bonsdeaux. 

Chocolate,  221  chests,.  '22  boxes,  and  1  cask,  from 
Amsterdam,.  Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  Genoa,  Lis- 
bon, Leghorn,  London,.  Malaga,  and  Rotterdam. 

CiceoKyy  514  cask^  from  Amsterdam,.  Bremen,^ 
Dockum,  Embden,  Luneburg,  Magtleburg,  and 
Sardam, 

Cobah,  >  chest,  from  Stockholm. 

Cpehineal,.279  casks,  225serons,  1^5  chests,  and 
10  packs,  fronk  Ansrsterdam,  Bayonne,  Bour- 
deaux,  Cadiz,  London,.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Su.Thonms.. 

€k)mfits,  98  chests,  and  5  baskets,  from  Bourdeaox, 
Cndis^  Cette,  Dieppe,  Dunkirk,  Uavannab, 
London,  and  Marseilles. 

Copying  Machines,  3,  from  Bristol,  and  Lon- 
don; 

Currants,  2159  bags,  and  643  casks,  from  Algezi- 
fas,  Cetalonia,  Leghorn,  London,  Tiiest,,  and 
Zante.  * 

•team  ^  Tartar,  133  casks,  from  Bourdeaax, 
Cette,  Leghorn,  MaUga,  Marseilles,.  Triest, 
and  Zante. 

CTurcoittey,  2315  bags,  and  1  cask,  from  London 
aAd  Am»terdfim. 

Cider,  7  casks,  1  chest,  I  hamper,  and  33  bottles, 
from  DoV4r,  HaTre  de  Grace,  Hull,,  and  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Colours,  1289  casks,  7  chests,  4  bales,,  and  8 
hftilMts^   from  Amsterdam,   Havre  de  Gtace^ 


•     HuJl,  Leith,  London^  Nei^Castle^  Rigft,  Rouc6^ 

And  Sardain. 
Casks,  empty,  124,   from  Be^g^n,  London,  Ply- 
mouth, Rostoc,  Seville,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
Carpets,  25  packs,  2  chests,  and  3  bundes,  from 

Leiih,  London^  and  Malaga. 
Calionine,   1 25  casks,  from  Amsterdam,  Bremen, 

Biibtol,  and  Hull 
Cucumbers,  76  casks,  1  chest,  and  6  pots,  from 

Amsterd&m,  Dieppe,   Dunkirk,   Sardam,    and 

St-  Petersburg. 
Currants,  6'  pots,  from  Cfette. 
Careb,  or  John's  Bread,  2  casks,  .from  Triest. 
Cinnabar,  34  casks,,  and    10  chests,  from  LUne— 

burg  and  Triest. 
Combs,  1  chtst,  from  Lisbon. 
Cheese,  235,041  checbcs,  1775  chests,  367  casks^, 

and  3  hampers,  from  Amsterdam,  Bourdeaux^ 

Dronlheim,  Embden,  Enkhuysen,  Genoa,  llull^ 

L^r^  London,. and  Sardam. 
Fig  76   chests,  4    pieces,    and   1   cask^ 

from  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Malaga,  and  Triest. 
Parmasan,  4  hampers,,  70   parcels,  and  L 


cheese,  from  Leghorn  and  Triest. 
Cellarets,  for  travelling,  empty,^  I6OO,  from  Am- 

sterdam. 
Cherri«s,  dried,  3"  casks,  from  Magdeburg* 
Clothes,.  63  chests,  66  trunks,  7  bags,  4  bundles, 

and.  1 3  packs,  from  Boiu*dea\ix,  Cadiz,  Dieppe, 

Glasgow,  UulU  Liverpool,  London,  New  York,. 

Rouen,. Stockholm,  Triest,  and  Wolgttst. 
Cork,   1615  bales^  III6  cwt.  8223  pounds,  and 

2  chests,   from  Alicant,  Bayonne,  Barcelona^ 

Boihdeanx,.  Cette,  Hull,  Lubon,  Rotterdam, 

and  St.  Thomas. 
Corks,  81   baU.'ft,.aiid  84  bags,  frotn  Barcelona, 

BoardeaHx,  Cette,  Li8bon,.aud  Oporto. 
Crahs-eyes,  2  cask«,  from  Berlin.. 
Chalk,.  139  cJEisks,    from  Amsterdam,  Bremen,. 

Embden,  and  Sardam. 
Church  Utensils,,!  bale,  from  Leghorn. 
Cumin,  76  casks,. 59  bales,. 56  bags,  and  18 packs,. 

froiti  Alicant, .Bergen,  Dunkirk,  Leghorn^  Mag* 

deburg,.and  Triest* 
Coppe-r,  149s  casks,  22,330  pieces,.  lOCr bars,  2 

bales,  and  30  shippooinds,  from  Berlin,  Bremen,. 

Bristol,  Cadiz,  Cariscrona,  Dromhoim,  London, 

Montevido,  Stockholm,  and  St.  Betersburg. 
Copper  Kettles,  442.kettles,.fro]a.Drontheira,  and 

Lubec. 
Copper  Nails,  1  chest,. from  Gothenburg. 
Plates,  16 casks,  and. I  chest,  from.  Har- 

fleur. 

— Pbti,  20  pieces,  from  ditto. 

Utensils,  1  chest,  from  Havre  de  Grace. . 

Coach-work,  1  bale,  and  1  trunk,  from  London*. 
Candlesticks,  I  chest,  from  Stockholm. 
Candles,  3943  chests,  and  2170  casks,  from  Arch- 
angel, Bergen,  London,  Lubec»  Rigft>  Stocki>- 

hobo,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
Cords,  9  chests,  ^from  Loncbiu 
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Cloves,  136  bags,  77cLcsts,  23  casks,  and  5  pack^, 

from  London. 
China',   153  chests,  from  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Di- 
cp()e,  Havre  de  Grace,    Leghorn,    Luncburg, 
Korden,  and  Rouen. 

Chairs,  Arm,  \6  |jiec<«,,frora  Bourdeaux. 
.Chairs,  353  pieces,  and  <)  packs,  from  Amsterdam, 
Bourdeaux,  Embden,  and  Groningcn. 

Cordage,  522  packs,  and  665  parcels,  from  Arch- 
.angcl,  X^othenburg,  Newcastle,  and  Su  Pe- 
tersburg. 

Carpets,  5  ()acks,  from  Archangel  and  Leghorn. 

Cloth,  42  packs,  2  bales,  and  5  chests,  from 
Boston,  Dover,  Leith,  Liverpool,  London,  New- 
castle, and  U<»uen. 

•Carriages,  4  chaises,  4.9  carriages,    1  phaeton,   1 
curricle,   and  6*  cabiiolcts,    from  Hull,  Lcith, 
iiondon,   Newcastle,    Uouen,   St.  Petersburg, 
and  .Yarmouth. 
'  Cordial  Water,  4  chests,  from  Plymouth. 

Dates^  3  casks,  and  1  chest,  from  Leghorn  and 
Tricst, 

Drugs,^  954  chests,  2^3  hags,  2^3  packs,  500 
casks,  136  bales,  52  colly,  aiid  11  senos,  from 
Amsterdam,  Baltimore,  Bourdeaux,  Brcmen, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cette,  Dant^sic,  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  Liveipool,  London,  Rotterdam,  and 
Triest. 

Downs,  1  bag,  from  Olufswig. 

Dogs,  47 »  frxjm  London. 

Dutch  Pinks,  15  casks,  from  Bremen  «nd  Rot- 
terdam. 

Elephants  Teeth,  234^  pieces,  3  chests,  41  casks, 
4ifid  15  packs,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hofe,  Ha- 
vannah,  IIuII,  Isle  of  France,  Lisbon,  Liverpool, 
London,  Rouen,  and  Yarmouth. 

—    '     J —  Earth,  48  casks,  and  4  parcels,  from 
Amsterdam,  Bremen,  Magdeburg,  and  Triest. 
,£arth.    Pipe,   4   paicels,  from  Amsteidam  and 
Muyden. 

Earth,  Pot,  22  cargoes,  7  parcels,  &  14  lasts,  from 
Amsterdam,  Bremen,  and  Uouen. 
•  — Sugar-lkkers'  Earth,  102  casks,  84  lasts, 
and  598  muids,   from  Dieppe,    llonfleur,  llo- 
chelle,  Rouen,  and  Port-a-Pelre. 

J^lssence,  ^  I  chests,  from  Bourdeaux,  Ccttc,  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  aud  Tjiest. 

East  India  Goods,  585  packs  39  chests,  and  9 
bales,  from  London  and  Philadelphia. 

Earthen-ware,  815  hossheads,  19  ca^ks,  2428 
hampers,  55  chests,  and  I  cargo,  from  Bristol, 
JIull,  Liverpool,  London^  Lubec,  Malaga,  New- 
castle, St.  Petersburg,  and  Sunderland. 

.  Flowers,  3  chosts,  from  Lisbon  and  Leghorn. 

FJowcr-rwJtii, "(Sa cases,  from  Amsterdam. 

f  t'ttther%  79  bags,  and  44  bales,  from  Bayonne, 
Dant^ic,  Embden,  Lubec,  and  Stettin. 

FigR,  766  casks,  259  baskets,  4^6  chests^  204  mats, 

.  ,And  6  packs,  from  Cadi x,  Jersey,  Lisbon,  Leg- 
horn, Malaga,  and  Triest. 

FeoneU  41  casks,  .and  IQ  |)ag$,  from  Lvineburg 
aud  Magdeburg. 


Filtering  Stones,  4  stones,  from  Havre  de  Grace, 

Fish,  unnamed,  6783  fish,  373  waag,  191  kniepen, 
470  casks,  and  1003  cwt  from  Aalburg,  Ber- 
gen, Bilboa,  Dronthekn,  Embden,  Gluckstadt, 
Hull,  Lisbon,  Lubec,  and  Rotterdam. 

Fishing  Tackle,  99  casks,  from  Embden. 

Flax,  2709  packs,  50  bales,  and  6  mats,  froAi 
Amsterdam,  Archangel,  Danixic,  Memel,  Pil- 
lau,  and  Riga. 

Flag-cloth,  1  pack,  from  Sardam. 

Hannel,  19  bales,  from  Bourdeaux,  London,  and 
Liincburg. 

Flasket  Cases,  empty,  1 150,  from  Amsterdam. 

Fountains,  1,  from  Rouen. 

Frize,  4  bales,  fr<»m  Luneburg. 

Fruit,  33,706  chests,  41  casks,  and  52000  pieces, 
consisting  of  Lemons,  Oranges,  &c.  from  Bour- 
deaux, Cadiz,  Galipoli,  Genoa,  Lisbon,  Leghorn, 
London,  Malaga,  Sec, 

^—  dried  Fruit,  2  bales,  1  Cask,  and  3  chcsti, 
from  Havre  de  Grace  smd  Nants. 

Fruit  preserved  in  Brandy  or  Vinegar,  57 

chests,  from  Ccttc. 

Flour,  1158  casks,  6O8  sacks,  and  200  pounds, 
from  Archangel,  Baltimore,  London,  Lubec, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

Furniture,  4  parceb,  35  chests,  1  parcels,  2  bales, 
1  trunk,  6  tables,  6  bureaus,  looking-glass,  and 

I  chest,  from  Amsterdam,  Bremen,  Dieppe, 
Hull,  London,  Rouen,  Sardam,  Stettin,  Stock- 
holm, St.  Petersburg,  4fcud  SuThomaft. 

Fashionable  Goods,    47  chests,    firom  Antwerp, 

Havre  de  Grace,  and  London. 
Fustian,  10  chests,  from  Liineburg. 
P^urs,   6*4  casks, '  37  packs,  7,  bales,  and  2  chests, 

from  Amsterdam,  Baltimore,  Dronlheim,  Loa* 

don,  New  York,  and  Stockholm. 
Flints,  155  hogsheads,  from  Nantz. 
Gall  Apples,  14  bags,  23  bales,  and  2  casks,  fron 

Isle  of  France,  Malaga,  and  St.  Petersburg- 
Geneva,  215  pipes,  72  pieces,  52  casks,  and  1347 

ankers,  from  Amsterdam,  Dantzic,  Rotterdam, 

and  Sardam. 
Glass,  210  chests,  11  casks,  and  457  baskets,  from 

Bremen,  Dieppe,  Liverpool,  London,  Luneburg, 

Newcastle,  Rouen,  and  Stettin. 
Glass  Bells,  1  chesty  from  Havre  de  Grace. 
Glass  Ware,  15  casks,  and  11  chests,  from  Harre 

de  Grace,  London,  Newcastle,  and  Triest. 
Glasses,  1 1  chests,  24  casks,  and  57  baskets,  from 

Newcastle  and  Philadelphia. 
Granada  Apples,  4  chests,  3  casks,  8  b^eiS,  and 

100  pieces,  from  Malaga. 
Granite  Pillars,  1,  from  Leghorn. 
Gjain^  dressed,  1007  bags,  32casks,  and  403  bales, 

from  Amsterdam,    Edam,   Flensburg,     Liine- 
burg, Sardam^  and  Tonningen. 
'Grits,  100  bags,  from  Dant^sic  and  Lubec. 
Gums,  162  casks,  161  chests,  52  serous,    4  boles, 

I I  bags,  and  64,000  pounds,  from  Amsterdan, 
Bourdeaux,  Isle  of  France,  Lisbon,  Leghorn, 
London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Teoehff. 
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OloreRi  652i»  p^&r,  «n4  I  trwK  bom  BoardeaipCy 
and  Oluswig. 

Ginger,  485  l«^  43  ^ek$,  53  bales,  and  23 
casks,  from  Jiverpool  ai>d  London, 

tGanpowder,  72  c»^^  froim  ^Quflour,  Lubcc^  and 
Lilncburg. 

Gingtes,  253  b«U$,  froA  Leg^iarn,^  iXal^fa^  and 
Oporto.  ' 

Grapes,  157^  {x>t«,  frpm  Maio^ 

Hair/  47  bale$,  and  19  hag^,  from  Amsterdam 
and  Liin^b^^rg. 

Horse-hair,  66  packs,  and  4  bags,  ^om 

Arebangel  mi  Dani^c^ 

Hair-dotb^  2  casks^from Londoii* 

Hair-cover$,  4  pfteJw,  from  ArcbaageU 

Hemp*  6502  buodles,  ff90ii  AA'cb^Miisd,  Lubec> 
Mcmel,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

JHlaiile-nuts,  9  <?«4ks,  and  20  bag$,  from  Geo^  md 
Malaga. 

Hides,  226,472  hides,  590  packs,  and  9  bundles, 
from  Aalburg,  Arbuy^,  Buonos  Ayres,  Ci^i2, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Drontheim,  Londoii,  New 
York,  Porto  Cabello,  Sen^,  and  St.  Tbomad. 

Herrit)g39  7654  cask;,  and  i987  lasts,  frona  Am- 
Mexdaiiiy  Ai;changel,  Drontheim,  Cbristiansuod> 
Flensburg,  Gothenburg,  Grangemquth,  Hittland, 
Rpiterdam,  and  VlainSngen. 

Honey,  78  hogsheads,  and  12  casks,  from  Arch- 
angel, X^eer,  Lfuaeburg,  Naotz,  md  Oldenburg. 

Hops,  555  pookctls,  and  228  ba^,  from  Amster- 
dam, Publi)^  Hull,  Leith,  London,  Lubec, 
and  Salem. 

Hop-miHs,  1,  (vovk  Loudocu 

Horns,  12,594  pieices,  22  casks,  and  29  wuii^ 
from  Bergen,  Bjpemen>  Buenos  Ayres,  Charles- 
town,  Stettin,  and  Triest* 

Goat-horus,  27,005  pieces,  from  Bergen. 

Stag-horns,  15  casks,  and  7  packs,  from 
Bergen,  Berlin,  and  Bremen. 

-Ox,  51,74^  pieces,  from. Cadiz,  Cape  of 


Good  Hope,  Lisbon,  Jjoudoo,  Malaga,  Oporto, 
aad  PgiHoCabtHo* 

— : —  LaDthom*4tOim,  l  ohest,  from  London. 
-  Horn-plate,  28430  fMeges,  and  S  casks, 


from  Cadiz,  and  Port-a-Port, 
•  Horn-tips,    176  .casks. 


143,855  pieces, 
^73  bags,  and  1  chest,  from  Bourdeawc,  Buenos 
Ajres,  Cadiz,  Copenhagen,  Hull,  UsboA,  Liver- 
jpi»\f  London,  Oporto,  Porto  Cabello,  Seville, 
Stettin,  and  Triest. 

.  Hats,  1 1 5  chesp,  5  casks,  and  48  hats,  from  Ant- 
werp, Embden,  Bull,  l^itb,  I#oridon,  and 
Rouen. 

StHuw-hats,  11  jcheste,  an^  12  ha^,  from 

Leghorn  and  London. 

Herbs,  2  casks,  frojn  Magdeburg. 

Honeff,  259f  6c€ga  BriiUtfigtop,  H0II9  aud  Lon- 
don. 

Horse-ctvQis,  1  pack^  Aom  St.  Pettssburg. 

Hair-powder,  9  cAfika,  and  »  tiuoks,  from  Dover 
aad  HidL 

Hams,  384  bams,  8  casks,  anit  2  JuonptrSy  irom 


BigFOMe^  Bourdeau2^|1Bife«^e»;iimlideiH>ij^a0, 

and  Oldenburg. 
Hogs,  1,  from  Leghoni.  , 

Handkerchiefs,  pocket,  7  chcsls,  I  pack,  and  148 

p^e^,    ffo»  Bayo^Q^  ^o^rdeaux,   Glasgof^, 

and  Leith. 
Jacks,  roasting,  2,  froi»  HyH.  *;. 

IrOP,  182,9)65  bars.  467  kniepen,  2433  bundlqp, 

8   casks,    750  shippounds,     56  lispounds^  22 
^     ^liesti,  aftd  3  )|arceb,  from  Abo,  Amsterdaip, 

Archangel,  Bi^smeu,  Carlscrona,  Copenhagen, 

Gef5«>   Gpttenburg,     Helsinfors,    Lauenburg, 

Leghorn,  Lube<^  Luocburg,  Rotterdam,  Stoclf- 

bplm,  St.  Petersburg,  Strabi^id,  Uddcwall^ 
.   and  Warburg, 

Iron  Anvils,  7,  from  Hull  apd  Amsterdam. 
Ditto  Anchors,  I89  4*001  {^auenburg,  Lubec,  and 

Stockboim. 
JDitto  Hqops,  SOb^n^eg,  from  Amsterdam,  Tenc- 

riff,  and  Yarmouth. 
Ditto  Bed$!t^()s,  8  chests,  from  Baltimore.  -    - 

Ditto  Chimney-grates,  2  grates,  fiK)m  London. 
Ditto  Vl^ire,  4  casks,  from  Teneri^'. 
Ditto  Chests,  9  chests. 
Ditto  Cannon,  84  pieces,  from  Elsineur  and  Stock- 

Ji9lm. 
Ditto  Kettles,  8146  pieces,  from  Havre  de  Grace 

and  Ro.uen. 
Ditto  Nails,  67  casks,  95  dhcsts,   ,and  1 1  bag^ 

from  Amsterdam,  Bremen,  Calmar,  p^lscron^ 

Gothenburg,  Lubec,  and  Stockholm. 
Ditto  Stoves,  57 1  pieces,  5  parcels,  4  chejsts,  and 

1  cask,    from  Anisterdam,  Bremen,  Lundon, 

Stockholm,  and  Havre  de  Grace. 
Ditto  Pans,  1  cask,  from  London. 
Ditto  Plates,  373  chests,  24  pieces,  cmd  3  packs, 

from  Amsterdam,  Bremen,  Drontheim,  Gothen- 
burg, Stockholm,  and  Uddewalla. 
Ditto  Spades,   112  pieces,  fropa  Drontheim  and 

Ilontieut. 
DittQ  Pots,  11,542  pieces,   from  Dieppe,  Havre 

de  Grace,  Eouen,  and  Yarmouth. 
Ironware,   1846  casks,    1122  chests,  and  107 

parcels,  from  Am^rdam,  Bremen,  Hull,  Leitb, 

London,  Newcastle,  and  Sardam. 
India-rubber,  29  bags,  from  Lisbon. 
Isinglass,  4  chests,  and.  2  bags,  (ram  St.  Petersburg. 
Jalop,  233  bales,  18  bags,  2  chests,  and  17  pa^ks, 

&omBayonne,BouFdeaux,  Cadiz,  Cette,  Charles- 

tewn,  London,  and  Philadelphia. 
Indigo,  4785  chests,  1753  serons,  and  230  casks, 

from  Bayonne,  Bourdeaux,  Cadiz,Charlestown, 

Havannah,  Isle  of  France,  Liverpool,  Philadel- 
phia, London,  &c. 
.  luiects,  1  ch,est,  from  Lisbon. 
Instruments,   unnamed,  6  chests,  and  4  packs, 

from  Dieppe,  Havre  de  Grace,  and  London. 
■  Mathematical  luktiuments,   16  chests, 

from  Londoiu 

Musical  Instruments,    21    chests,    10 


3k 


harps,  and  9  fprle-piano,  fro^ni  Dieppe,  iicilb 
Leghorn,  and  London. 
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fetramefitB,  Optical  Instruments,  3  cbeftts,  from 

London. 
Ipecacuana,  11  cbAs,  and  1  chest,  from  Gadis, 

Cette>  Lisbon,  LoDdon,  and  Oporto. 
Jollts,  677  packs,  from  Amsterdam,  Archangel, 

Leer,  and  Lubec. 
Jugs,  10  casks,  from  Bremen. 
Incense,   22  chests,  3  casks,  and  2  bags,  from 

Leghorn. 
•  Kerseymeres,  84  chests,  32  |»acks,  and  13  pieces, 

from  Aalburg,  and  London* 
Kitchen  Utensils,  1  bale,  from  Bourdeaux. 
Knives,  4  casks,  from  TeneHff. 
Lead,  11,912  pieces,    42  rolls,  4  casks,    and  5 

hampers,   from  Hull,  Liverpool,  Lubec,  Lii- 

nebui^,  London,  and  Magdeburg. 
Lead,  ore,  131  casks,  from  NIalaga. 
Lead,  white,  4l6  casks,  from  Amsterdam,  Edam, 

Hqll,  Liverpool,  London,  Newcastle,  Norden, 

Rotterdam,  and  Sardam. 
Lemon-jurce,  8  pipes,  17  barrete,  76  casks,  and 

331  baths,  from  Cadiz,  Leghorn,  and  Messina. 
Lime,  4  lasts,   1  cargo,  and  2*2  casks,  from  Chrisr 

tiana,  Lubec,  and  LUneburg. 
tavender-ftowers,  1  bale,  from  Bourdeaux. 
Lamps,  7  chests,   from  Havre    de  Grace,  and 

Rouen. 
Lamp-black,  80  casks,  from  Newcastle. 
Land-charts,  sec  Maps. 
Lefkther,  319  packs,  31  chests,  1030  pieces,  and 

5  bales,  from  Amsterdam,  Bremen,  Hull,  Leer, 

London,  Lubec,  Oitcnd,  and  Sardam. 
Sole- leather,  188  pounds,  and  200  pieces, 

from  Bremen  and  Leer. 
Linens,  3405  chests,  22,l65  pieces,  3528  packs, 

174  bales,   115  bags,  and  68  casks,    from  Am- 
sterdam, Archangel,  Berlin,  Bremen,  Dantzic, 

Gothenburg,   London,  Luneburg,   Riga,  Stet- 
tin, Stockholm,  and  Yarmouth. 

m painted  'Linen,  1  bale,  from  Leghorn. 

■■■'  made   up  Linen,    5  trunks,  and   1  bale, 

from  Havre  de  Grace,  and  Port-a-Port. 
Lignum-quasia,  1  party,  from  Greenock. 
Lignum-vita»,     3450    pieces,    from  Charlestown, 

Glasgow,  Liverpool,    London,  New  York,  and 

Philadelphia. 
I.emon-peel,    7  bales,    22  casks,   from   Bremen, 

London,  and  Malaga. 
Lemons,  salted,  77  casks,  1 9  baths,  and  l6  bales, 

from  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and  Messina, 
lentils,  SO  bags,  from  Dantzic  and  LUneburg. 
Liquiers,  18  chests,   from  Amsterdam,  Bayonne, 

Bourdeaux,    Cette,    Leghorn,     Malaga,     and 

New  York. 
Lime-stone,  20  lasts,  and  2  cargoes,  from  Gluck- 

stadt  and 'Rouen. 
Liquorice- juice,  5  chests,  from  Bayonne. 
Linen,  4  chests,  5  truT>ks,  and  2  bales,  from  Cadiz, 

Cette,  Havre  de  Grace,  Leghorn,  and  Rouen. 
Monkies,  1 ,  from  Lisbon. 
Money,  in  silver  and  gold,  viz 


From  Cadi^   50  bags  of  pesos,    and   S15,9AO 
piasters, 

—  Charlestown,  1  chest  of  gold. 
Cuxhaven,  14  ^asks  of  silver. 

—  Havannah,  28,500  pieces  of  piasters,  317S 
dollars,  and  22  reales. 

— -*  Lisbon,   3270  piece  plasters,    and  1  bag 

pesos. 
——London,  3  chests  of  gold,  41  bngs  of  pesos, 

3  casks  of  stiver,  and  3  cbeMs  of  silver  com. 

Oporto,  1200  pieces  of  piasters. 

— —  St.  Thomas,  12,608  piasters. 

Matsfoot,  12  bales,  and  2  pieces,  from  Malaga* 

Millet,  26  bags,  from  Magdeburg. 

Maps^  2  packs,  from  Stockholm. 

Mace-bloom,  21  chests,  and  5  casks,  from  Bombay^ 

and  London. 
Mace-nuts,  32  chests,  and  6  casks,  from  Bombay, 

Bourdeaux,    Havannah,   London,   Montevido, 

New  York,  and  Triest. 
Macaroni,    108  chests,    from  Jjeghom,  Naples, 

and  Rouen. 
Mattresses,  1  pack,  from  St.  Thomas. 
Magnesia,  13  chests,  from  Leith  and  London.    ^ 
Malt,   1107    lasts,    and    1  cargo,  from  Rostoc, 

Stralsund,  and  Wolgast. 
Manna,  9    chests,    from   Cette,    Leghorn,   and 

Triest. 
Manchester  Goods,  2  chests,  from  London. 
Manille,  3360  pieces,  from  Salem. 
Marble,  38  chests,  and  1  ba^et,  from  Antwerp^ 

Copenhagen,  and  L^hom. 
Marble-figures,  17cbe8to,  from  Leghorn. 

^  flags,  10,871  pieces. 

Table-leafe,  11  chests. 

Tables,  4  pieces. 

Work,  119  chests. 

Machines,  1  chest,  and  3  pieces,  from  London  and 

Rouen. 
Masks,  1  chest,  from  Leghorn. 
Mastix^  1  cask,  from  Triest. 
Mats,  417,108  pieces,  from  Archangel,  Dantsic, 

Lauenburg,  London,  Lnbec,    Memcl,   Pilktu, 

Riga,  Stettin,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
Medicines,  5  chests,  from  Gothenburg,  Ha^fe  de 

Grace,  and  London. 
Molasses,  750  casks,  and  266  puncheMis,  from 

Liverpool  and  London. 
Melons,  200  pieces,  43  chests,  and  251  baskets, 

from  Malaga, 
^fincrals,  3  chests,  and  4  casks,  from  London. 
Myrtle,  1  chest,  from  Cette. 
Muslin,   1157  chests,    50  packs,   and   3   trunks 

from^  Boston,  Glasgow,  Hull,   Leitb,  London^ 

and  Philadelphia. 
Mills,  4  pieces,  from  London. 
Musi«^    9  chests,    from  Gephalonia,    Havre  de 

Grace,  Leghorn,  Rouen,  and  Triest. 
Mother*  of'^piftarl^  2  chests,  from.  London. 
^  Mstdder,  48.  casks^  from  Berlin^ 
1223  casks,  from  Amsterdam,  ^ Bremen, 

and  Rpttardam*. 
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Mustard,  \6  ch<»ts,  and  45  casks,  from  Bour- 
deaux,  Dieppe,  Hull,  London,  and  Magdeburg. 

Alill-stonci,  35  pieces  and  1  party,  from  Amster- 
dam, and  Myden. 

Nankins,  2122  bales,  and  50  bundles,  from  Bos- 
ton, Canton,  in  China,  Gothenburg,  London, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Salens. 

Natural  curiosities,  10  chests,  end  2  trunks,  from 
Dieppe,,  and  Usbon. 

Oysters,  36^0  bushels,  and  4  casks,  from  Bergen,  . 
.  Briglitlingsea,  Favcn»ham,  Wells,  and  Yarmouth. 

Odts,  1431  lasts,  6'1  cargoes,  10  parcels,  726'  casks, 
and  5  bags,  from  Kmbdcn,  Konigsburg,  Lie- 
ban,  Memel,  Riga,  Uostoc,  Strahund,  &c. 

Ochre,  285  hogsheads,  and  49  casks,  from  Am- 
,  stcrdam,  London,  Nantz,  and  Rotterdam. 

Ox-tongues,  dried,  2  chests,  and  9  packs,  from 
Archangel. 

Oil,  diflfet^nt  kinds,  3089  pipes,  ^596  ca<ks,  rsi66 
chests,  246  baths,  475  potss,  and  1 12  hogsheads, 
from  Bourdeaux,  Celte,  Gallipoli,  Genoa,  Jer- 
sey, Lisbon,  Iy»ghorn,  London,  Messina,  Naples, 
Rouen,  Seville,  Triest,  Yarmouth,  and  Zante. 
Cedar,  26  chests,  and  7  casksj  from  Genoa. 

Hemp-seed,    1044  casks,  from  Lube  cT  and 

-St.  Petersburg. 

— — ^Lirisecd,  51  casks,  from  Amsterdam,  and 
Stettin. 

— —  Olive,  1 1 2  casks,  and  1  chest,  from  fcctte, 
Genoa,  Havre  de  Grace,  Lisbon,  Leghorn,  and 
Messina* 

«——  Vitriol,  423  bottles,  and  25  hampers, 
from  Leitb,  London,  and  Newcastle. 

——Turpentine,  4^7  hogsheads,  and  I9  casks, 
from  Bayonne,  and  Bourdeaux. 

Oil-cakes,  1    cargo,    140,043  pieces,   from 
,  Frederickstadt,    Rotterdam,     Tonningen,    and 
Worden. 

Olives,  678  casks,  IS  chests,  65  parcels,  and  2 

-  pots,  from  Bourdeaux,  CadiK,  Leghorn,  Malaga, 
ilarseilles,  and  Seville. 

Opiate,  1  cask,  from  Triest. 

Opium,  4  chests,  and  1  cask,  from  Bombay,  Cette, 
and  Triest. 

Oranges,  dried,  78  chests,  172  casks,  30  bales,  and 
111  bags,  from  Genoa,  Lisbon,  Leghorn,  Ma- 
laga, and  Triest. 

Orange- trees,  4  trees,  from  Malaga. 

Or8iige*b4oem,  7  chests,  from  Genoa. 

Orange-peel,  1034  bales,  168  bags,  4  packs,  and 
15  serons,  from  Brenoen,  Cadiz,  Leghorn,  Ma- 
laga, Seville,. and  Triest. - 

Orchilla,  127  casks,  and  1 1  bags,  from  Bristol,  and 

-  ^London. 

Oil,  train,  6632  barrels,  383  casks,  1254  quards, 
32  ohm.  and  1  ^nker,  from  Archangel,  Bergen, 
Boston,  Chrisriansund,  Hull  London,  Lubec, 
Newcastle,  and  St  Petersburg. 

Pumice-stone,  175  casks,  from  Dantzic,  Leghorn, 
New  York,  and  Triest. 

Pears,  46  casks,  from  Dieppe,  Havre  deG»race, 
and  Rouen. 


Pease,'  3832  sacks,  1 1 2  last«,  74  casks,  a«d  I  car^ 

from  Amsterdam,  Cadiz,  Dantzic,  Lubec,  Ma- 
laga, Uostoc,  and  Sardam. 
Paintings  and  Copperplates,  19  chests,  and  3  bales, 

from  Dieppe,  Havre  de  Grace,  Lisbon,  Leghorn, 

London,  and  St.  Petei-sburg. 
Peaster,  10  casks,  from  Bremen. 
Palm  twigs,  2  bales,  and  2  packs,  from  Genoa. 
Paper,  16",091,  packs,  115  chests,  18,831  quires^ 

and   1433  bales,  from  Amsterdam,  Bourdeaux, 

Bremen,     Cadiz,    Hull,     London,    Luneburg, 

Rotterdam,  and  Sardam. 
Perfumery,  89  chests,   from  Bourdeaux,  Gette, 

Havre  dc  Grace,  London,  and  Rouen. 
Pitch,  2926  barrels,  from  Carlscrona,  Lauenburc;, 

Lubec,  Rcndburg,  Uddewalla,  and  Wcsterwick. 
Pearls,  1  chest,  from  Bremen. 
Pepper,  5253  bags,  418  packs,  389  bales,  and  31 

casks,  from  Amsterdam,  Bergen,  Isle  of  France, 

London,  New  York,  and  St.  Tliomas. 
Pepper-dust,  204  bags,  and  8  packs,  from  Bremen^ 

and  London. 
Pipes,  10,251  baskets,  643  chests,  and  54  barrels, 

from  Amsterdam,  Berlin,   Bristol,  Rotterdam, 

Sardam  and  Torgau. 
Pipe-heads,  26  chests,  from  LU«eburg. 
Peaches,  37  chests,  from  Malaga. 
Peach-kernels,  1  cask,  from  Triest. 
Plants,   28  chests,    1   basket,  aiid  1  pack,  from 

Bourdeaux,  Genoa,  and  London. 
Plums,  French,  16,679  chests,  and  3338  barrels, . 

from  Bourdeaux,  Dunkirk,  and  Marseilles. 
Ploughs,  5  ploughs,  from  Leith,  and  London. 
Pimento,  1496  bags,  201  casks,  and  13  packs,  from 

Lcith,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Philadelphia. 
Pistols,  1  pair  fro.Ti  Lisbon. 
Pomatum,  4  chests,  from  Havre  de  Grace, 
Pot-ashes,   1792  casks,  from  Boston,  Carlscrona, 

Dantzic,  Lauenburg,  Leghorn,   Lubec,  Liine- 

burg,  Malaga,  New  York,  St.  Petersburg,  and 

Triest. 
Provisions,  62  chests,  4  casks,  and  3  bask<»t8,  from 

Amsterdam,     Archangel,    Bourdeaux,    Cette, 

Leghorn,  Marseilles,  and  New  York. 
Pumps,  3  pieces,  and  1  chest,  from  ISkilaga,  and 

Rouen. 
Pictures,  12  chest*,  from  Antwerp,  and  Stralsund. 
Pots,  36  casks,  and  6  hampers,  from  Hull. 
Quills,  70  casks,   1  bag,  2  packs,  and  5  chests, 

from    Aalburg,   Archangel,    London,    Lubec, 

and  Norden. 
Quicksilver,  7  chests,  and  1  cask,  from  Litncburg, 

and  Triest, 
Queer-citron,  343  casks,  and  7  bales. 
Ribands,   2  chests,  from   Havre  6c  Grace,  and 

Sardam. 
Rushes,  1  mat  from  Cadi^. 
Resin,  318  brodcn,  and  7  casks,  from  Amsterdam, 

■Bayonne,  Bremen,  and  Stockholm.. 
Rags,  483  bags,  2  casks,  3  bundles,  21  packs,  aiid 

6330  pounds,  from  Aarhuys,  Bergen,  Leghorn, 

Lubec,  RandcTB,  Rostoc,  and  VareL 

k2 
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ItavendDcK,  2  packs,  fromSt.PetefnbiTrg; 

Bioe,   12^12   barrels,  913  half  barrels,  19,039 

bags,  and  180  packs,  from  Baltimore,  Boston^ 

.  Bourdeaux,  Bremen,  Cbarlcstown^  Hull,  Leith, 

,  Liverpool,  London,  New  t^ork.  Savannah,  and 

Triest. 
Rhubarb,  282  cheste,  and  2  casks,  from  Isle  of 
France,   London,    Lubec,    Philadelphia,    and 
,  Triest. 

Rye,34.,899  chetwcrts,  2811   lasts,   18  cargoes, 
,  24  bags   1242  caeks,  and  176  bushels,   from 
Archan<:el,  Daiitzic,  Elbing,  Flerisburg,  Memel, 
Pillau,  Uiga,  Rostoc,    Stralsund,  Wismar,  and 
Wolgast. 
Raisins,  38,982  casks,  1972  chests,  352  baskets, 
.141   pots,    100  packs,  10  mats,  and  4  boxes, 
from  Amsterdam,  Bourdeaux,  Cadiz,  Lisbon, 
-  Leghorn,  Malaga,  Sardam,  and  Triest. 
Raisin-stalks,  1  cargo,  and  13  bales,  from  Amster- 
dam, Bremen,  and  Malaga. 
I^um,  2991  casks,  399  hogsheads,  and  2236  pun- 
cheons, from  Bristol,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Gre- 
,  Hock,  Lciih,   Liverpool,  London,   New  York, 
,  Portsmouth,  &c. 
Roots,  9  bales,  and  50  casks,  from  Bourdeaux, 

Bremen,  and  Magdeburg. 
Statuary  in  Alabaster,  1 3  chests. 
Starch,  378  casks,  from  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Lon- 

•  don,  and  Lubec. 
Shovels,  (ballast)  48  shovels,  from  London. 
Statuary,  1  chest,  from  Havre  de  Grace, 
i^ins,  unnamed,  287  packs,  223  casks,  14  chests, 
277  handles,  212  bales,  and  ll63  skins,  from 
Amsterdam,  Btfrgen,  Copenhag^,  Drontheim, 
Dublin,  London,  New  York,  and  St.  Jago. 

Bear-skins,  4  bales,  and  6  skins,    from 
Baltimore,  Bergea,  and  Stockholm. 

-Goat-^iBs,  383  packs,  and  38  bundles. 


from  Bergen,  and  Droaiheim. 

-Rabbit-skins,  1  -cask,  from  London. 

-Fox -skins,  2130  pieces,  and  1  cask, from 


Aalburg,  Jersey,  and  Olofewig, 

•Hare-skins,  4  ca^ks,  from  Archangel,  eod 


St.  Peters lmrg» 
■■     Stag-skins,  1  bundle,  from  Drontheim. 
-Calf-skins, 76  packs,  l'27  bundles,and  224 


skins,  from  Aalburg,  Arhuys,  and  Bergpn. 

Cat-skins,  1  pack,  from  Archangel* 

•  Lamb-skins,  .336  bales,  152  packs,  and  1 


cask,  from  Aalburg,  Bayonne,  Bourdecuix,  and 
Leghorn. 

-  Otter-ekins,  31  packs,  fii^^Qi  Becgen,  Bi»- 


enos  Ayres,  and  Montevido. 

-  Deer-skins,  342  packs,.aiid  33  casks,^  from 


Charlestown,  and  London. 

-Seal-skins,  2368  skins,  3   casks,  and  139 


packs,   from  Amsterdam,  Archangel^  Bergen, 
and  Greenland. 

-  Shecp-skios,  2  pack^  from  Cape  of  Good 


Ht>pe. 

Small  arms,  10  chests,  from  Antwerp, 
Shot,  131  casks^  trom  Hull,  and  Newcastle. 


Soot,  60  casks,  from  Archangel,  and  Magdebtirg/ 
Salmon,  8  casks,    184  baskets,  12  pieces,  and  2 

chests,   from  Aoiftterdaiily  Archangel,  Bergen,, 

Drontheim,  Rotterdam,  and  Sardam. 
Sealing-wax,  10  chests,  and  1  cask,  from  Triest 
Serge,  1  bale,  from  Liineburg. 
Seed,  735  bags,   144  casks,  56l   bales,  and  25 

chests,  from  Bourdeaux,  Edam,  Leghorn,  Lu« 

neburg,  Magbeburg,  London,  New  York,  and 

Rotterdam. 
Clover-seed,  30  casks,  533  bales,  and  26- 

bags,  from  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Dieppe,  Lon-- 

don,  Liineburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Rouen. 
Grass-seed,   39  packs,  and   l6  bags,  frodi^ 

Leith,  and  Loodoo. 
— —  Linseed,  3226   barrels,     from   Lauenburg^. 

Lubec,  and  Lunenburg. 
— —  Poppy-seed,  6  casks,  from  Magdeburg. 

Cole-seed,  400  barrels,  from  Ncuensiel. 

Trufiie-seed,    129   bales,   from.    Havre    dc 

Grace,  and  Loudon. 
Sacks,  empty,   1 1,667  sacks,  5  bundles,  19^ 

packs,  and    1   party,  from  Archangel,  Dantac^. 

FJbing,  Hull,  Leith,  London^  Pillau,  Roatoc,. 

Stettin,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
Sacharum  Saturni,  47  casks,  and  51  cheals,  froan- 

Ainsierdan,  Rotterdam,  Sardam^  and  Triest. 
Safllower,  89  bales,  from  Leghorn,  London,  and. 

Mala^ 
^aifron,  23  bafl^,  2$  chests,  and  9  cegsks,    from 

Alicant,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Nantz,  &c. 
Sago,  22  bales,  13  chests,  1 87  casks,  54A  ba^,.and' 

2T  baskets,  fr^m  Usbon,  Londot,  ftfid  Oporto. 
Salamoniac,  24  (^asks,  and  4  bpsl^fts,  from  Cattv 

Leith,  Leghorp,  London,  ^lewcastle,.  amd  Rot* 

terdam.  .    ,  -- 

Saltpetre,  27^7  bags^  and  ^31  casks,.  i«pn  Bremen, 

Kaski,  and  London. 
Salt,  1316  moyensy  126  hpgi^eads,  W  hsfts,  2?5 

tons,  1  cargo,  and  86  catiks,,.from  Ciuiis,.£aib- 

den^  Lisbon,  Liverpool,  LUneburg,.  Sec^pal,St. 

Jago,  and  St.  Ubes. 
Sardets,  6  casks,   I6  Sidcens,.  and  1  basket,  from^ 

Genoa,  Leghorn,  Nantz,  and  Pillau. 
Sarsaparilla,  16  serons,72  balas,97  packs,  aad  6 

casks^  from  BayoBUf>  Cadis,  .CharlestowB,.  Ha* 

vannah,  Lisbon,  Porto-Cabello,  and  Oportow 
Saddles,  25  piepes,  fvo/ta  Holl. 
Saddlery,  26  .  ebests, .  aiW  9  casks^  .fooa  Biiololy. 

Hull,  l^etth,  aod  Ldndoa^  , 

Sheep,  1 125,  from  Bilboft. 
Sea-wort,  1 6  casks,  from  X^Uoebosig. . 
Shellac,  20  chests,  from  Li>ndon. 
Shumac,  1074  bags,  )90  bales,  and  41  c^ska  £tat9^ 

Leghorn,  Lub0c,  Malaga^  and  Triest.. 
Smalt^  1 1  casks,  irota  Archaogel. 
Sledges,  2  sledges^  from  Stockholia.f 
Shoes,  4  chests,  from  Teiiecif. 
Shoe«soles,  1  cask,  and  160  dotee,  froja  LomfaMHi 
Spunges,  2  bales,,  from  Triest 
Swana-wings,  1  cask,  from  ArchaogeL 
Sail-yam^  1    ack  fwax  Antwerp. 
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Sail-clothy  2458  packs,  344  rdls;  9  cbcsts,  and 

215  pieces^  from  Amsterdam,  Archangel  ,Curl8^ 

crona,  London,  Lubec,  Riga,  Rotterdam,  and 

St.  Petersburg. 
Silky  478  bales,  15  chests,  and. 5  packs,  from  Ali- 

cattt,  G«noa,  Hull,  ble  of  France,  Leghorn, 

London,  and  Luneburg. 
Silk-stufis,  2  packs,  and  i  chest,  from  London. 
Soap,  1415  chests,  75  packs,  and  27  blocks,   from 

Archangel,  Bayonne,  Dover,  Grcnock,  Leghorn, 

London,  Malaga,  Marseilles,  Napl^,  Stockholm, 

St.  Petersburg,  and  Triest. 
Sea-cbar^s,  i  pack,  from  Stockholm. 
Senna,  28  bales,  and  5  casks,  from  Cette,  Leghorn, 

Alalaga,  and  Triest« 
Scythes,  6  ca<iks,  77  bundles^  and  2196  pieces, 
.    from  Drontkeim^  Lun«burg,  and  Magddburg. 
Serge,. 6  packs,  from  London. 
Syrop,  4i;0  casks,  85  pipes,  and  1  chest,  fromAm- 

sterdam,  Bourdeaux,.Cette„  Greuockratul  Loo- 
don. 
Silver-plates,  5  chesis,  from  London. 
Spice,  15  casks,  29  chests,  and  11  packs,  from 

Amsterdam,  and  Loudon. 
Spirits  of  Wii^,  6  pipes,  from  Cette. 
Steel,  3153  casks,   131   chests,  202  parcels,  227 

pieces,  and  37  buadlfs,  from  Amsterdam,  Bre- 
men,    Copenhagen,    Drontheim,    Laueuburg, 

Stockholm,  an^d  Uddewalla. 
3tones,  2  partys,.  1  cargp,  G6  pieces,,  and  6  lasts, 

from  BremaivCalmar,  and  Madeica* 
Stone- gravel,  7  ton-s  from.  London. 

Free-stone,  1^8  pieccf^  from  Bremen. 

Grind-stones,  2  pieces,  and  1 04  chaldronis, 

from  Ne\vcastle.  . 
Sea-coal,  jiM^  chaldrons,  3430  lasts,  203  tons, 

and  4  cwt.  from  Hull,  Kirka1dy,Leith,  London, 

Newcastle,  Sunderland,  and  Yarmouth. 
Sticks,  ualking, .  2.  bales,  and  4000  sticks,  from 

London. 
Stuffs,  176  ch«ftts^.  29  packs,  and  3  bales,  fx»m 

Hull,  Isle  of  Eramje,  London,  and  iU)oen. 
r-^— —  CottoB-stnfis,  l68  chests,  aod  48  packs,. 

from  Hull,  and  London. 
Storax,  3  chests,  and  4  padks,  from  Leghorn,  and''* 

Triest. 
Stockings,  109  chests,  59  parks,  and  3550  pair^ 

from  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leith,  London,    Naatz,.. 

and  Oloiswig. 
9uccade,   S6   chests,  from  L^hom,  Luneburg,. 

and  Triest. 
Sweet-meats,  19  cheats,  and  9  packs,  from  Genoa, . 

Leghorn, .ftfalaga, and  St.  Thomas, 
giuiff,   12  cheats,  71  casks,,  and  3  baskets, .  from 

Cadiz,  Charlestown,.  Havre  de  Grace,  and  Phi<i 

ladelpiua. 
Snuff-boxes,  1  chfist,  from  Havre  de  Grace. . 
Skillets,  142  casks,  and  2  parecis,  from  Bremen, 

Magdeburg,  and  Rotterdam. 
Sausages,  1  chest,  nud  1  caek,  from  Lec^ro,  and 

MalagiR.. 


Spelter,  10  casks,  and  1  cj^t,  from  London. 

Setvvall,  1  cask,  and  1  bale,  from  Legh(»rn. 

Sugar,  24,382  large  chests,  26*, "283  small  chests, 
39 JOl  ho£^hcads,  2604  casks,  3026  bjiiss,  25 
pricks,  503  mats,  15  scrons,  and  4500  f)ounds, 
together  in  weight  70*i  millions  of  pounds,  from 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Bourdeaux,  Bristol,  Canton 
in  China,  Glasgow,  Grenock,  Havannah,  Hull, 
Lisbon,  Liverpool,  London,  Newcastle,  Ply- 
itiottlli,  St.  Thomas,  and  Yarmouth. 

Sugar-forms,  3  parcels,  and  500  pieces,  from  Am- 
sterdam, and  Ronncbeck. 

Trees,  172  packs,   92   baAicots,  3  bundles,  and  2 
chests,  from^Amsterdam,  Bayonne,  Bourdeaux,. 
Dieppe,  Hull,  Leith,  London,  Magdeburg,  New 
York,  and  Rouen. 

Tin,  721  blocks,  l6  casks,  and  193  chests,  froin 
Hull,  and  London. 

Tin-plates,  10  chests,  from  Hull. 

Tin-Wftre,.204  casks,  from  Hull. 

Tin,  1444  boxe«,  55  casks,  and  10*5  chests,  fronv- 
CarUham,  Hull,'  London,  Lubec,  Liincbui'g,. 
and  Magdeburg. 

Thistlfls,  24  baskets,  from  Dieppe,  and  Rouen. 

Tinsel,  i  chest,  from  Cadiz. 

Tortoise,  6  tortoise,  from  Triest. . 

Tortoise-shell,  S  casks,  2  chests,  and  12|  pounds^, 
from  Cadiz,  Charle«town, .  London,  and  Su 
Th'omaB. 

Tobacco,  lp07  casks^  1832  hogsheads,  4S17pa>k«,. 
1021  balos^  2556  bag?,  2734  rolls,  525  baskeUi,, 
and  542  bundles,  from  Amsterdam,  Ikiltimore^. 
Berlin,  Boston,  France,  Glasgow,  Hu^l,  Lisbon, 
Liverpool,  London,  New  York,  Ri'tterdam,  Sa- 
vannah, Seville,  St.  Thomas,  and  Triest. 

Tobacco-leaves,    1651'   hogsheads,    21^145-  rolls,, 
552  packs,  and  8  bales,  from  .Baltimore,  Liver- 
pool, Loudon,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 

— — —  Sigars,  1820  chests,  from  Baltimorej'  Ca- 
diz, London,  and  America. 

Pcrtorico  tobacco,  3937  packs,  S^7  bags, . 


5o,455  rolls,  and   19  casks,  from  Ch a rlestowff, 
Lisbon,  New  Yc  rk,  and  St.  Thomas. 

Tobacco-stalks,  2918  bales,  80  hogsheads,  59 
casks,  424  packs,  81  bags,  and  66,841  pounds, 
from  North  America,  Cadiz,  Bourdeaux,  Cette, 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  Rouen. 

•T2>b^cco,X^naster,  12 19  packs,  and  7214  petacks. 
from  La  Guayra,  Porto Cabello,  and  St.  Thomas, . 

Tallow,   1807  casks,  262  kam.  and  372  sere ns, 
from   Archangiel,    Buenos   Ayres,  Drontheim, . 
Lauenburg,  Ltibac,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Tamarinds,  St:hests,.aiid  )  cask,  from  Bremen,  and ' 
London* 

Tapestry,  (hangings)  •19ffbal*s,  and  5  chests,  from  > 
pieppe,  Ha^e  do  Grace,  Lubec,  and  Rouen. 

Tapestry-goods',  9  parcels,  from  London. 

Turpentine,  70  hogsheads,  and  66  casks, .  froitf 
Bourdeaux,  Magdeburg,  and  Triest. 

Tea,  9370  chests,  and  1  box,  from  Boston,  Bour- 
deaux, Canton,  Copenhagen^Usbon,  -  London, . 
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"Kgw  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Stockholm. 

Turmeric,  see  Curcumey. 

Tar,  14,499  barrels,  from  Archangel,  Bremen, 
Carlscrona,  Newcastle,  and  Stockholm. 

Tapioca,  10  casks,  from  Cadiz. 

Truffles,  1  chest,  from  Leghorn. 

Tares,  1  cask,  from  London. 

'i  ooth-picks,  2  chests,  from  Lisbon. 

Thread,  24  chests,  12  bales,  37  casks,  and  13 
packs,  from  Berlin,  Embden,  Leijh,  Liineburg, 
Norden,  and  Sardam. 

Vinegar,  200  casks,  131  hogsheads,  13  chests,  and 
8  ankers,  from  Amsterdam,  Bpurdeaux,  Bremen, 

~  Cadiz,  Dieppe,  Guernsey,  London,  Malaga, 
Plymouth,  Sardam,  and  Yannouth. 

Varnish,  l6  casks,  from  London. 

Vcrmccelli,  55  chests,  from  Leghorn,  and  Mag- 
deburg. 

Velvet,  2  bales,  and  1  chest,  from  Genoa,  and 
Havre  de  .Grace. 

Tanilla,  79  chests,  from  Bourdeaux,  Cadiz,  Genoa, 
Havannah,  and  Porto  Cabello. 

'Verdigrease,  103  casks,  1 1  chests,  and  438  pieces, 
from  Bourdeaux,  Cette,  Marseilles,  and  Rouen. 

Vitriol,  7ff7  casks,  from  Bourdeaux,  Hull,  Leg- 
Jiorn,  London,  Luneburg,  Magdeburg,  New- 
<:astle,  Sunderland,  and  Triest. 

\Varming-pans,  for  beds,  1,  from  London. 

^Vood,  unnamed,  8  cargoes,  1921  pieces,  and  4 
parcels,  from  Bremen,  Dantzic,  Drontheim, 
Embden,  Fegegacko,  Lubec,  Rcndsburg,  Rot- 
terdam, Sardam,  and  Stettin. 

.Wood,  balks,  547  pieces, 

■  Hoops,  36  cargoes. 

Log-wood,   36,43$  pieces,  243   tons,   368 

.     c\Yt.  and  339,200  pounds. 
— —  Brasil-wood  6256  pieces,  31  tons,  and  f20 
pounds. 

■  Boards,  1 1,300  boards,  and  1  cargo. 

■  Fire-wood,  25  fathoms. 
Box-wood,  9517  pieces, 

Cam  peachy- wood,  3028  pieces* 

Cedar-wood,  l62  pieces. 

Deals,  12,028  pieces,  and  6  cargoes. 

Wooden  boxes,  80  pieces. 

Ebony,  338  pieces. 

Dye-wood,  43,494  pieces,  30  bales,  7500 

pounds,  80  casks,  157  packs,  and  530  cwt. 

—  Fernambuck-wood,  14,9 16  pieces. 

Yellow  wood,  6855  picCca,  53  tons,  106  owt. 

and  147,204  pounds. ♦ 

Hand  spikes,  476  pieces,  and  2  gross. 

Japan-wood,  2  tons,  2  casks,  and  8  bundles. 

— —  Crooked  pieces  of  timber,  37  pieces. 

Mahogany,  588  bloclcs,  78  ^anks,  and  747 

pieces. 

Masts,  1  piece. 

Nicaraga-wood,  3028  pieces. 

l«Jut-tree  wood,  .364  pieces. 


Olive-tree  wood,  10  pieces* 

Hogshead-bottoms,  198  schock. 

Sasafras  wood,  46  tons,  and  3  bales. 

Shovels,  220  pieces,  and  4  bundles. 

;■  Spars,  467  pieces. 

Staves,  unnamed,  47,740  pieces,  374  schock, 

238  rinss,  7  parcels,  and  4  cargoes. 

Hogshead-staves,  17O  schock.  and  SS  pieces 


from  Stettin. 

Pipe-staves,  17271  schock,  and  134  pieces, 

from  ditto. 

Cask-staves,  485  schock,  from  ditto. 

Cask  bottoms,  1 62  schock,  and  18  pieces, 

from  ditto. 

Sweet  wood,  183  bales. 

Watches  and  pendulums,  1 10  chests,  and  ^5  pieces, 
from  Dieppe,  Havre  de  Grace,  London,  New- 
castle, New  York,  and  Stockholm. 

Watch-springs,  i  chest,  from  London. 

Watch-glasses,  3  chests,  from  Havre  de  Grace, 
and  Rouen. 

Wax,  143  casks,  29  bales,  135  packs,  and  I  chest, 
from  Archangel,  Berlin,  Laucnburg,  Lubec, 
Memel,  Stettin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Wolgast. 

Wa;c-cloth,  13  chests,  and  2  packs,  from  Dron- 
theim, and  Luneburg. 

Woad,  420  casks,  from  Luneburg,  and  Magde- 
burg. 

Weed-ashes,  17  casks,  from  Lauenburg. 

Whalebone,  229  packs,  66  chests,  4  casks,  140 
bundles,  and  45  cwt.  from  Bergen,  Hull,  Lis- 
bon, London,  Newcastle,  and  Triest. 

Wallnuts,  8  casks,  and  5  bags,  from  Bourdeaux, 
and  Genoa. 

Water,  (scented)  25  chests,  from  Bourdeaux, 
Cette,  Dieppe,  and  Havre  de  Grace. 

Weed,  dyer's,  15787  boss,  from  Bourdeaux,  Cette, 
Dieppe,  Dover,  Rouen,  and  Triest. 

Wine,  2547  pipes,  99  half-pipes,  71  quarter-pipes, 
4989  casks,  23,042  hogsheads,  3150  both,  995 
pieces,  3333  Chests,  91  ankers,  and  800  bottles, 
from  Alicant,  Amsterdam,  Bayonhe,  Barce- 
lona, Bourdeaux,  Cadiz,  Cette,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Lisbon,  Leghorn,  London,  Madeira,  Ma- 
laga, Marseilles,  Teneriff,  &c. 

Wine-stone,  or  tartar,  380  casks,  and  52  chests, 
from  Bourdeaux,  Cette,  Leghorn,  London,  Mar- 
seilles, Messina,  Rochelle,  and  Triest 

Wheat,  2405  lasts,  4066  sacks,  28  cargoes,  7 
parcels,  769  barrels,  d668 -chetwerts,  and  300 
quarters,  from  Archangel,  Dantzic,  ELlbing, 
London,  Pillau,  Rostoc,  '  Stettin,  Petersburg, 
Tonningen,  and  Wismar. 

Wool,' 443  bales,  ]  154  bags,  and  118  packs,  from 
Lisbon,  Luneburg,  Amsterdam,  Randers^  and 
Tonningen. 

Wool,   Spanish,  260  bales,   and  76  bags,   from 

Bayonne,  and  Seville. 
Wool-cards,  1  chest,  from  Amsterdam. 
Woollen-goods,  4871  -packs,  859  .chests,  1569  JMM^ 
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ccTs,  an*  48  kales/  from  Copenhagen,  Dover, 

Hull,  London,  and  Yarmouth. 
Worm-seed,  I  chest,  from  Triest. 
Yufts,  seejufts. 
Tarn,  273  •  casks,  362  bales,  17  packs,  and  ft 


chests, 'from  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,   Bergen,. 
Luneburg,  and  Sardam. 
Yellow,  Berries,  167  bags,  36  bales,  and  3  casks^ 
from  Berlin,  Bourdeaux,  Xeghorn,  Rotterdam^, 
and  Triest;. 


CHAP.  UL 

Of  the  River  WeseVy  and  other  Rivers  falling  into  if. — The  Manner  iw 
which  the  Trade  of  Bremen  is  carried  on  during  the  present  Blockade^., 
by  Means  of  the  River  Jahde.  —  Of  Bremen. — Its  Localities,  r— Its 
Trade.. —  Transit  Duties^  SfC. — lAst  of  Ships  arrived  from  all  Places 
in  1802. — Money y  Weights^  and  Measures^ 

THE  Fulcha,  which  takes  its  rise  near  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  and  the 
Werre,  which  runs  through  Wietzenhausen,  and  has  its  source  consi- 
derably south  of  that  place;  both  join  atMiinden,  where  the  Weser 
takes  its  name,. 

The  AlleF,  which  runs  through  Zell,  (where  it  begins  to  be  navigable,)' 
receives,  at  Hudemiilen,  the  licine,  which  runs  through  the  city  of 
Hanover,  and  below  Verden  falls  into  the  Weser;  this  last  river  passing 
through  Bremen,  in  its  course  receives  the  Hunte,  which  has  its  source 
at  a  lake  south  of  Diepholtz  and  running  through  Oldenburg,  falls  into 
the  Weser  at  Elfleet;  this  river  then  takes  its  course  right  into  the 
North  Sea,  betwixt  the  Elbe  and  the  Ems :  having  a  great  number  of 
sand  banks  and  shoals,  it  is  difficult  of  access  and  dangerous  to  navi- 
gate. 

Although  there  are  several  smaller  rivers  than. those  mentioned  which, 
fall  into  the  Weser,   and  a  considerable  deal  of  business  done  by 
means  of  them,  yet  none  are  of  any  consequence,  nor  are  they  navi- 
gable to  a  great  extent  into  the  interior.. 

The  Werre  becomes  navigable  at  Kreutaburg :  on  this  river  a  great 
quantity  of  earthen-ware  is  sent  from  Hesse,  from  the  Thiiringer- 
I'orest  and  Wanfred,   Almost  all  the  towns  tbatiay  near  ihe  Weserare^ 
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supplied  with  deals  and  balka^  that  arc  sent  doirn  the  Wcrrc  and  We- 
ser  in  floats. 

The  Fulda  becomes  navigable  at  H4rschfeld,r  and  falls  at  Miindeii 
into  the  Weser,  from  whence  it  is  navigated  to  Cassel  with  small  ves- 
sels. Cassel  is  35  English  miles  north  from  Hirschfeld,  which  con- 
•tains  500  houses^  and  its  pdncipal  article  of  export  is  linen. 

The  trade  beyond  the  extent  of  the  Weser  and  those  rivers  men- 
tioned which  fall  into  it,  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  land  carriage,  where 
the  convenience  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine  cannot  be  felt,  therefore 
the  trade  upon  the  Weser  must  always  be  limited ;  the  impediment 
attending  the  approach  to  the  Weser,  from  the  North  Sea,  is  anotht^ 
obstacle,  but  of  less  moment,  for  ships  coming  from  sea  cannot  come 
up  to  Bremen,  but  must  be  unloaded  at  Bracke  or  Elfleet ;  however, 
they  have  proper  lighters  to  convey  the  merchandize  to  and  from 
thence  to  the  town,  when  there  are  no  impediments  in  the  river. 

As  the  river  Weser,  like  the  Elbe,  is  now  blockaded,  it  is  neeeasary  to 
explain,  by  what  means  Bremen  now  carries  on  her  traxle:  ia  tlm 
point  that  city  labours  under  greater  inconveniences  than  Hamburg, 
if  not  nKwe  danger  likewise. 

Since  the  blockade  of  the  Weser,  the  former  trade  by  that  river 
has  been  carried  on  by  means  of  the  river  Jahde,  or  rather 
by  a  bay  or  inlet,  south-west  from  the  entrance  into  the  Weser; 
the  navigation  from  the  North  Sea  to  it  is  very  intricate  and  difl&cuU» 
so  that  it  is  only  calculated  for  the  smaller  sized  vessels.  The  anchor- 
;age  ground  in  the  Jahde  is  very  indifferent,  and  even  dangerous 
in  autumn,  and  when  the  frost  is  -setting  in^  there  is  no  harbour  for 
ships  to  run  into  m  lay  up  in  fca:  security  against  the  floating  ice, 
except  being  hauled  into  some  of  the  creeks,  or  on  shore. 

Small  vessels  of  from  70  to  80  tons  burthen,  at  high  water,  can  go 
up  to  Varel,  a  small  straggling  town  al  the  south  part  or  extremity  of 
tlie  bay,  or  the  river  Jahde,  from  whence  it  is  about  froqi  1  to  2  English 
miles,  and  there  load  and  discharge ;  but  vessels  .of  from  "200  to  300 
» tons,  must  discharge  about  ten  miles  lower -down  in  the  river;  and  those 
again  drawing  a  greater  depth  of  water,  chiefly  lay  jsome  distance  c^ff 
Eck warden,  a  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  mciarly  at  the  entraaee 
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in  the  baj  ;  the  roadstead  is  some  distance  from  it,  formed  by  Ih^ 
land  betwixt  the  Weser  and  the  Jahde. 

As  the  vessels  lay  at  anchor  in  this  river,  they  are  loaded  or  dis- 
charged by  lighters,  and  what  they  call  kahns,  both  flat  bottomed 
vessels,  w  hich  pass  over  the  sand  banks  betwixt  the  Jahde  and  the 
Weser,  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  British  cruisers ;  the  craft  em- 
plo)^d  in  transporting  merchandize  to  and  from  the  Weser  and  Jahde 
are  left  dry,  upon  these  banks,  long  before  low  water,  if  they  dp  not 
make  their  passage  whilst  the  water  continues  high.  Those  are  the  sand 
banks  which  protect  this  description  of  craft  from  the  surge  of  the  sea, 
as  they  are  obliged  to  go  round  the  point  of  land  betwixt  the  Jahde 
and  the  Weser,  and  make  the  long  voyage  up  the  latter  river  before 
they  reach  Bretnen  ;  this  is  a  danger  and  risk  which  merits  the  consider- 
ation of  the  merchant  and  unden? riten 

BREMEN 

Is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  north  of  Germany ;  as  early  as  SSJ 
it  is  mentioned  as  a  city  increasing  in  commerce  and  riches  ;  and,  in 
1158,  we  have  already  mentioned  that  it  colonized  Livonia  and  foun- 
ded Riga ;  it  rose  in  opulence  and  commerce  as  society  became  civi- 
lized and  improved  ;  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Hanseatic 
league ;  it  is  now  considered  as  an  imperial  city  in  conjmnctton  with 
Hamburg  and  Lubec- 

Bremen  is  situated  on  tbe  Weser,  about  100  or  120  miles  from  the 
I^orth  Sea ;  it  is  a  free  imperial  city,  governed  by  24  senators  and  4 
j3urgo  masters,  distant  from  Hamburg  and  Cuxhavcn  about  60  miles,  in 
a  triangular  situation  from  both.  The  chief  port  for  unloading  t^essels 
bound  to  Bremen  is  at  a  place  called  Braake,  upon  the  Weser,  distant 
from  Bremen  30  miles,  where  vessels  of  from  200  to  250  tons  burthea 
ean  discharge  their  cargoes  into  lighters  and  lay  up  in  tolerable  safety, 
.Vessels  of  larger  burthen,  of  from  4  to  500  tons,  are  obliged  to 
unload  their  cargoes  into  lighters  at  a  distance  of  about  10  or  15 
miles  below  Braake  in  the  river,  (and  nea^  to  a  small  village,  called 
3renier  Lehe,  in  the  Hanoverian  dominions).  When  a  vessel  arrives 
at  Braake,  or  as  near  to  it  as  she  can  come,  it  i,s  required  that  the 
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captain^,  mate,  or  supercargo,  proceed  immtdiutely  to  iEUsAeet,  neat 
where  the  river  Hunte  falls  into  the  AVescr,  subject  to  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburg,  and  there  give  in  an  account  of  the  cargo,  that  the  du- 
ties may  be  duly  paid  before  any  part  of  it  can  be  dis- 
charged. 

All  lighters  are  obliged  to  stop  at  Elsfleet  in  paiwing  up  and  down 
the  Weser,  for  the  same  reasons.    The  highest  duties,  payable  to  the 
Duke  of  Oldenburg,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  1  per  cent,  upon  the 
declared  value,  at  the.  highest,  and  upon  many  articles  not  near  so^ 
itiuch.    There  is  also  a  small  transit  duty  on  all  goods  passing  through. 
Bremen  for  tlie  interior  parts  of  the  continent,  which,  at  the  highest,, 
is  not  more  tlian   1  per  cent,  on  the  value. 

The  river  Weser  runs  through  the  city  of  Bremen,  and  divides  the* 
old  from  the  new  town,  which  is  very  convenient  for  trade,  and  en- 
ables the  merchants  to  have  their  goods  discharged  out  of  the  lighters 
on  the  quay,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  or  even  into  their  own  ware- 
houses, adjoining  the  river. 

,  Bremen,  having  the  convenience  of  conveying  goods  by  water  some- 
distance  towards  the  interior  of  Germany^  they  proceed  afterwards  by 
land  to  those  places  to  which  they  are  designed,  either  up  the  Rhine 
to  Bavaiia,  Saxony,  Switzerland,  Italy,  &c  &c.  There  is  at  Bremen 
a  harbour,  or  dock,  at  a  place  called  Vagesack;  on  the  Hanoverian 
side  of  the  Weser,  about  12  or  15  miles  below  the  city,  and  from 
Braake,  the  same  distance ;  but,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  river, 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  admit  loaded  vessels  to  go- 
up  to  it,  but  where  ships  in  general  winter ;  it  4s  likewise  con- 
venient for  such  as  require  repairing.  Several  ship^  of  considerable 
burthen  are  built  here  every  year ;  and  good  oak  timber  is  brought, 
down  in  plenty,  and  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

In  Bremen,  there  are  many  opulent  commercial  houses :  the  placft 
has  always  had  a  regular  steady  business,  and  avoided  many  inconve- 
niencies,  which  Hamburg  at  several  times  has  experienced. 

By  the  Weser,  Werre,  and  Fulda,  and  other  rivers  of  less^  note, 
Bremen  receives  from  Saxony,  Hess,  and  Hanover,  produce  and  ma- 
nufactured goods,  linens  in  particular,  a  little  wood,  some  grain,  and 
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seeds ;  in  return,  it  supplies  those  places  with  the  produce  of  both  the  In^ 
dies,  Portugal,  and  Spain ;  and  carries  on  a  very  considerable  forwarding 
trade,  to  and  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  in  British  produce 
and  manufactures,  particularly  into  the  lower  parts  of  Germany. 

This  city  partakes  so  n^uch  of  the  tr^de  of  Hamburg,  that  the  de-^ 
«eription  of  the  commerce  Qf  that  city  ^^comes  applicable  to  that  ot 
Bremea ;  witk  this  difference,  tliat  Hamburg,  on  account  of  its  ex-^ 
tensive  interior  communication,  by  means  of  the  river  Elbe,  as  well  as 
the  superior  conveniences  in  general  for  U'ade,  carries  on  a  very  exten- 
sive commerce,  whilst  that  of  Bremen  is  more  limited,  being  chiefly 
confined  to  the  circle  of  Westphalia.  It  has  no  bank,  but  an  ex-  • 
change,  and  several  very  good  institutions,  upon  the  principle  of  many 
fimall  conm^ercial  republics. 

The  share  of  the  trade  of  Germany  which  it  enjoys  is  by  no  means 
contemptible.  During  the  period  in  which  Hamburg  reaped  so  much 
benefit  by  the  French  entering  Holland^  Bremen  had  the  following 
number  of  vessels  in  her  port: 

Year,  Vessels. 

1802      •      .      .    1164 

'   1803     .     .     .    flOl 
1804  like  Hamburg,  none  on  ac- 
CQUQt  of  the  blockade. 

Whilst  Hamburg  experienced  the  inconvenience  of  being  occupied 
by  the  Danes,  in  1801,  Bremen  escaped  all  the  inconvenience  of  these 
times;  but  it  now  partakes  of  that  of  the  blockade,  as  is  already 
mentioned*  AU  goods  and  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  ships  of  all 
nations,  when  its  navigation  is  free,  are  admitted  here.  An  account, 
lioweyer,  is  kept,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Hamburg,  of  tlie  imports 
^nd  exports^  and,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Bremen  x 
in  the  same  manner,  without  giving  the  details,  an  account  is  given 
of  the  number  of  ships,  and  the  places  from  whence  they  arrived,  in 
the  year  1802  ;  at  a  time  one  can  suppose  they  might  have  lost  part  o^* 
their  trade  in  consequence  of  the  peace,  by  returning  into  its  accus- 
tomed channel;  that  this  was  not  the  case  we  have  already  shewn. 

3  l2 


Year. 

Vessels. 

•1799 

, 

, 

.    1024 

1800 

• 

* 

.     578 

1801 

« 

« 

.     637 

1798 

« 

« 

.    964 
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The  Number  0/  Vessels^  and  the  Places  from  whence  they  arrived  at  Bremen^ 

in  tJie  Year  1802. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

*■ 

•8 

PI«CC«  from  whence 

0 

Plaoea  from  whence 

Placet  frotnwbenct 

Placet  finm  whence 

0 

BacetfrmwileBOt 

1 

arrived. 

1 

arrived. 

1 

9 

arrived. 

1 

anite4. 

1 

arrived* 

£ 

;! 

% 

- 

% 

z 

1 

Aberdeen               [ 

11  pbarlestowm 

1 

Greenland 

3 

Lnbec 

1 

Salon 

1 

Altonn 

i%  Dantde 

8 

9 

Malaga 

3 

Seville 

1 

America 

1  ;Dover 

1 

Guernsey 

4 

Meinel 

2d 

SteinhenwrsicI 

s 

Amesford 

1    Edam 

97 

Hamburg 

ft 

Morlaix 

5 

Stettin 

42 

Apisierdara 

1   von  der  Elbe 

fO 

Hull 

2 

Nants 

10 

Stockholm 

«7 

Archangel 

1   Elberg 

5 

Jerogum 

3 

Naples 

11 

Stralsund 

10 

Bavonne 
Battiinore 

16  jElbing 

167 

Jeverland 

3 

Neustadtgodeat 

1 

Sunderland 

It 

63  (H^mbden 

1 

Insigny 

1« 

Newcastle 

1 

St.  Domingo 

5 

Bareelona 

1   von  Her  Ema 

1 

Kempen 

4 

New  York 

11 

St,  Petersborg 

3 

Earth 

$6  Enckhujaen 

1 

Kmderdieck 

8 

Norden 

7 

St;  Thomas 

1 

Batavia 

i  ^Etteus 

1 

Kirkaldy 

110 

Osiriesland 

1 

St.Valeiy 

1 

Benccarlo 

1    Fahrsond 

38 

Konigsbcrg 

1 

Olteradorf 

4 

Triest 

1 

Benteiaiel 

1  'Frederickstadt 

1 

Lamholm 

5 

PhUadelpbim 

1 

Udewalla 

11 

Bergen 

t  tGaUipuli 

48 

Leer 

2 

Pillau 

1 

Veendam 

2 

Boston 

1  {Gloucester 

1 

Uidi 

1 

Portorico 

20 

Weender 

37 

Boordeans 

1  iGluckstadt 

9 

Lieto« 

20 

l^'ga 

1 

Whitby 

1 

Bristol 

5 

Gotbenborg 

13 

Liverpool 

10 

llostoc 

.5 

Wmdatt 

« 

Calroar 

1 

Grei&walde 

3 

Leghorn 

15 

Rotierdam 

2 

Wismar 

1 

Campen 

S 

Greenock 

101 

London 

1 

Salem 

1 

Wolgast 

f 

Cette 

1 

Groninfiea 

A 

From  97  places  were 

1164VdbeIs. 

The  merchants  of  this  place,  when  the  Weser  was  free,  fitted  out 
annually  several  vessels  for  the  Greenland  and  herring  fisheries,  in 
which  they  were  successful,  having  always  a  considerable  demand,  at 
home,  for  the  produce ;  in  the  year  1803,  they  fitted  out  eight  ships 
to  Greenland,  which  brought  home  fourteen  whales,  and  they  produ- 
ced 1250  butts  of  oil.  The  number  of  vessels  which  belonged  to 
Bremen,  in  1804,  were  170,  being  17683  corn  lasts,  or  about  35400 
tons  in  all. 

The  custom  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  merchandize  here  is  a^  va- 
riable as  at  Hamburg. 


Their  books  and  accounts  aie  kjept  in  rix- 
dollars  and  grot^  reckoning  72  giot  to  a 
lixdollar. 

Their  Exchange  course  is  on  Amsterdam^ 
140  rixdoUars,  carl  d'ors,  more  or  less, 
fior  iOOrixdollars  banco. 

Hamburs;,  144  rLxdollars>  more  or  less^ 
fot  109  rUdoUais  banco. 


London,  60 1  rixdollars,  more  or  less^  for 

lOOo^'  sterling,  at  2  uso. 

One  rixdoTlar  currency  has  2i  marks,  6 
kopffstUcke,  liS  DuU:bin,-18  Hinriche,  48 
schillings,  72  grot,  or  360  schwraen. 

Ducats  commonly  go  here  for-2|.  rixdoU 
lars.  There  are  whole,  half,  and  quarter 
specie  dollars. 
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coppEti  oorN* 
ScTiwarcn,   of  which  5  are  reckoned  4 
pfenniugsy  or  1  grot. 

FOREIGN  COIN   IN  CIRCULATION  HERE, 

Brunswick  carl  d'ors,  old  French  Louis 
d'or,  and  Prussian  Frederick  d'ors,  which, 
are  taken  at  5  rixdollars ;  ducats  at  £^  rix.- 
dollars. 

Bills  of  exchange,  payable  in  Bremea> 
have  eight  days  grace. 

WEIGHTS* 

Onecnt.has  1161b. 

One  shippound  has  2 J  cnt.or  SQOlb. 

One  stone  of  flax  is  20lb. 

One  stone  o£  wool  or  feathers  is.  lOlb. 

One  pound  has  2  marks^  l6  ounces^  32 


loih,  64  dramsj  or  dSS^ortj  or  penAy weightsv 
IQlb.  in  Bremen  is    lllb.  in  England. 

102lb.  do.  is  103lb.  in  Amsterdam. 

259lb.  do.  is^260lb.  in  Embden. 

S4lb.  do.  is    S5lb.  in  Hamburg. 

^8)b.  do.  is    63lb.  in  LisihonJ 

4 lib.  do.  is    50lb.  in  Russia. 

MEASURE. 

68  Bremen  ells  are  43  yards  English.. 
11  do,  are  11  ells  Brabant. 

37  do.  are  31  ells  Amsterdam; 

106  do.  are  107  ells  Hamburg. 

20  Bremen  feet  make  19  feet  Enfflish. 
7  Bremen  cubic  feet  mdce  &  cubic  feett 
English. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  River  Ems.  —  Its  short  inierioK  Communication.— ^ The  Dollart.— 
Its  convenient  Situation  for  the  Dutch  Trade^—OfEmbden.—A  Free 
Port. — Its  Trade. — Establishment  for  Fisheries. — Number  of  Vessels 
arriving^ — Increasing  Trade,  arising  from  the  Blockade  cf  the  Rivers 
Elbe  and  JVeser. — Its  Money Sy  WeightSy  and  Measures. 

THE  river  Ems  has  a  very  limited  iaterior  communication^  the  tide 
flawing  not  more  than  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  up  it.  Tliis  river,  which 
takes  its  rise  only  in  the  territory  of  Munster  receives  the  river 
Hase  a  little  above  Meppin,  and  the  Soste  at  Leer,  and  is  navigable 
at  no  great  distance  in  its  current;  it  then  runs  by  the  Dollart,  a. 
sort  of  a  bay  betwixt  Embden  and  the  Dutch  coast,  into^  the  North  . 
Sea,  in  two  branches;  one  called  the  eastern*,  the  other  the  western 
Ems,  forming  betwixt  them  the  island  of  Borcum^^  This  river  fonneiiy 
passed  close  by  Embden,  from  a  cut  being  made  to  force  the  current 
of  the  river  that  way ;  but,  being  neglected,  it  has  taken  its  course- 
by  the  coast  of  Gr^ningen*  There  is,  however,  a  narrow  channel  from 
Embden  kept  clear,  in  consequence  of  four  sluices  in  the  town,  which 
are  opened  whilst  the  ebb.  tide  continues. 

This  river  has  received  a  considerable  degree  of  celebrity  during  the 
last  ten  years,  not  from  its  extent,  but  the  local  advantages,  just  at  its. 
mouth,  near  Embden,  and  the  political  situation  of  Holland;  enjoying^ 
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a  free  naVigtftidn  by  its  neutrality,  and  being  under  Uie  protection  of 
Prussia,  and,  above  all,  contiguous  to  Delfzyl,  an  excellent  entrance 
into  Holland,  by  a  spacious  and  large  canal  running  through  the 
northern  provinces,  by  the  city,  of  Groningen,  into  the  Zuyder  Zeej 
—  of  course  communicating  with  all  Holland  and  Flanders;  the  trade 
of  which  countries,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  France,  may 
be  said  to  be  carried  on  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ems. 

EMBDEN, 

In  East  Friesland,  so  late  as  1266,  was  looked  upon  as  a  shelter  for 
pirates.  Tiie  Hanseatic  Leagu^e  suffering  from  them,  Haniburg  took 
possession  of  this  place,  it  afterwards  made  some  progress ;  but,  in 
1433,  it  was  subdued  by  the  Hamburgers  again  ;  from  the  inconveni^ 
ences  the  English  merchant  adventurers  experienced  about  this  time,  in 
1564,  they  removed  hither,  but  two  years  after  quitted  it,  to  reside 
at  Antwerp:  since  that  period  it  has  gradually  advanced  in  com- 
merce, and  became  a  part  of  the  Prussian  kingdom,  which  we  have 
.already  mentioned.  In  1751,  the  King  of  Prussia  declared  it  a  free 
port,  since  which  time,  and  by  means  of  the  different  wars  in  which 
lloUand  was  a  party,  Embden  lias  gained  considerable  commercial 
consequence,  more  particularly  as  it  is  so  conveniently  situated  for  the 
Dutch  to  carry  on  their  commerce  with  the  greatest  security  in  time 
of  war ;  the  duties  being  a  mere  trifle  for  vessels  coming  to  this  port 
they  can  take  their  clearance  without  ever  unloading,  at  little  expense, 
.and  proceed  on  their  voyage. 

As  Embden  has  a  considerable  intercourse,  by  the  canals  ef  lEad 
Friesland,  with  Groningen,  Friesland,  Holland,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and 
even  France,  in  time  of  war  with  England,  and  when  the  blockade  of  the 
Texel  was  in  full  vigour,  from  its  being  a  fcee  poirt,  and  under  neutral 
protection,  its  commerce  was  considei'able,  as  w.e  have  stated,  but,  not 
arising  from  the  natural  vCourse  ofits.own  river  and  trade,  it  rather  be- 
came the  entrepot  bjetwix*  E«glaudt  Holland,  and  Germdny,  and  the 
Baltic,  as  it  now  will  jno«t  likely^  although  the  French  interdict  the 
Dutch  trading  by  that  cbapnel.  Goods,  however,  can  be  forwarded  from 
Embden,  when  there  is  sufficient  water  in  the  Ems,  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Munster,  at  little  more  than  35^.  per  ton :  from  that  city^ 
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Ihey  are  then  conveyed  by  land  carriage  to  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent, even  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  but  to  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne 
and  other  parts  of  Germany,  at  a  moderate  rate ;  by  the  same  convey- 
ance the  French  themselves,  have  got  indigo  from  the  India  Sales  of 
London,  to  dye  their  blue  cloth  for  their  army. 

As  the  establishment  and  success  of  fisheries  have  always  given « 
wealth  and  power,  where  they  have  been  encouraged  and  protected, 
so  it  may  be  said  to  have  given  rise  partly  to  Embden;  in  I769,  a^ 
company  was  established,  to  which  the  King  of  Prussia  granted  a  char- 
ter the  year  following,  and  the  stock  only  amounted  to  603900  Dutch 
current  florins,  divided  into  2745  shares  of  220  florins  each.  The 
committee  for  inspecting  the  affairs  of  this  company  reside  at  Berlin* 
but  the  special  direction  is  conducted  by  three  members  residing  in 
Embden.  The  charter  of  this  company  a  short  time  ago  expired,  but 
it  was  renewed:  they  have  already  increased  their  boats  of  late  years 
to  60,  which  have  produced  them  annually,  near  1000  tons  of  ber-» 
rings,  and  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  class  of  people. 

In  the  years  1781  and  1782,  a  great  share  of  trade  went  through? 
this  place,  but  the  French  revolution,  and  particularly  their  overrun-* 
ning  Holland,  gave  a  new  life  to  it.     In  1781j    the  ships   cleared* 
outwards   were   1025,    and  those  which  entered <  inwards  were   only- 
1004* 

The  number  of  ships  which  sailed  from  Envbden,  and  properly. be- 
longing to  the  merchants  of  that  place  was,  in  the  year  1784',  273y 
being  19,289  lasts,  or  38,578  tons  ;  vessels  for  the  herring  fishery  wer^^ 
43,  making  1280  lasts,  or  2560  tons,  manned  with  550  men. 

In  the  same  year  there  was  imported^  by  sea,  in  482  ships -aod' 
vessels, 


Geffee  .    .    .    .    .     . 

'Iron 

R-ench  brandy    .     .    . 
Corn  and  gfain  from  tke 
Bidtic-     •    .    •    • 
Hemp  .     .    .     .    .     . 

Timber 

Coarse  linen-  •    •    •    • 
Rice    •     •    •    •    •    . 


centr. 

808     1 

2400 

pipes 

493 

hat 

8419 

180 

iorrx. 

a700O 

dls 

1S4000 

cwt. 

1690 

Flax  seed  u     .  .  . 

Pot-ashes  .    .  •  . 

Sail-cloth. ,  -  .  .  . 

Melasses    .     .  .  , 

Iieaf  tobacco  •  •  . 

Tea  .    .    .     .  .  , 
Tar,  pitchy  train  oil 

Wine    .    •    .  . 

Sugar    .     •    «  •  , 


barrels 

972 

cent*. 

1508- 

elis 

34300 

ccnir. 

1962 

forrx. 

2100Q 

centr. 

1074 

ban-els 

esi2 

hhds. 

1319 

cwt. 

840 
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The  exportation  in  the  same  year,  was  in  568  ships. 


Butter  . 
-Crain    . 
Herrings 
Honey  . 
'Clieese  , 


centr. 

4346 

lasts 

S277 

barrels 

1 1 862 

126 

centr.  i 

27250 

Linen    .     .     .     , 

Clinkers     .     .     . 
Rape-seed  oil 
Knitted  Stockings 
Linen  thread  .  •  . 


pieces 
lasts 

1175 

10(220(JO 

377 

pair 
centr. 

15800 
795 

The  imports  to  Embden,  from  Great  Britain,  are  such  as  go  direct  to 
Holland  in  times  of  peace,  and  to  the  Elbe  and  Weser  at  present 
The  exports  from  Embden  are  now  estimated  to  be  annually  from  140 
to  180,000  quarters  of  oats  to  England,  about  20,000  quarters  of  rape 
seed  to  England  and  Holland,  30  to  40,000  quarters  of  beans  to  Eng- 
land and  France,  20,000  quarters  of  barley  to  Norway  and  other 
places,  several  thousand  firkins  of  butter  to  London,  and  vast  quan- 
tities of  cheese,  before  it  was  prohibited  by  the  French,  from  Hoi-, 
land.  Some  linens  manufactured  in  Westphalia,  are  shipped  by  this 
channel. 

Merchandize  and  British  manufactures  transported  through  Emb- 
den, for  the  interior  of  Germany,  or  other  places,  were  lately  inter- 
rupted at  Meppin,  by  the  French,  but  the  King  of  Prussia  caused 
that  obstruction  soon  to  be  removed,  and  now  it  is  free. 

As  we  have  before  observed,  Embden  was  a  port,  free  from  any 
restraint  to  the  ships,  merchandize,  or  manufactures  of  all  nations ;  it 
is,  therefore,  difficult  to  ascertain  the  importation  and  exportatioji  at 
the  present  time ;  but  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  state  of  the 
trade,  when,  in  1799,  3402  vessels  entered  inwards,  and  2151  sailed 
outwards,  and  it  is  since  stated,  that,  till  the  French  interrupted  the 
trade  in  that  direction,  the  harbour  could  scarcely  contain  the  quan- 
tity of  shipping  frequenting  it. 

No  doubt  that  by  this  channel  the  Dutch,  Flemings,  and  evpn  the 
French,  are  enabled  to  carry  on  their  Baltic  trade  through  the  canal  of 
Holstein  along  the  coast,  and  without  the  reach  of  the  British  crui- 
sers; besides,  it  is  easy  for  the  residents  of  Embden  to  purchase  Dutch 
vessels,  or  to  transfer  them,  and  securely  navigate  them  under 
Prussian  colours*    In  1804,  exclusive  of  the  great  increase  of  the  corn- 
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merce  of  Embden,  it  is  stated,  in  that  year,  that  the  vessels  belonging  to 
Embden  were  no  less  than  500  employed  in  the  carrying  tr^de  only> 

They  had  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  Berlin  established  here  in  1769* 
which  we  have  already  described  under  the  Institutions  of  Prus$ia. 
Several  insurance  companies  have  been  established  since  the  year  1772. 

They  have  no  edifiqe  for  an  exchange  at  Embden ;  their  busineiss  is 
transacted  in  a  large  hall  at  a  coffee-house. 

They  keep  their  booka.  and  accounts  in 
rixdollars^  at  54  stivers^  each  stiver  at  10 
vrittens ;  also  in  guilders  and  stivers^  20  of  the 


latter  make  1  of  the  former ;  each  sjtiver  has  10 
wittens. 

G^ildarsAt  lOsdiaf^  1  schaf  at  10  witten 
cnrtency. 

The  coins.thatcirculate  here  are  as  follow : 
1  specie  dollar  is  1 J  dollar  currency ;  ^\ 
mean  dollars,  3\  guilders^  4  marks^  12 
schillings^  24  flioderkes^  36  schafs^  72  sti- 
vers, 96  grots,  144  seyferts,  288  oerts,  or 
720  wittens. 

The  bank  of  Embden  depends  on  that  o  f 
Berlin* 


WEIGHIV.  J 

1  shippound  is  S  centner,  or  SCO  lb.;  the 
pound  at  16  ouncet. 

2  lib.  Embden  is  2dlb.  English. 
lOOlb.  ditto     .  102  J  Ih.  Hamburg. 

MEASUBES. 

15  Embden  ells  are  11  yards  English^ 

29    <litto     ...    28  Brabant  ell». 

35    ditto    •     .     .    34  ells  Amsterdam. 

53    ditto     .     .     .    50  Flemish  ells  ditto. 

47     ditto    ^     .    .    55  ells  Hamburg. 

73  Embden  feet  are  71  feet  English. 

Com  measure  is  the  last  of  15  uarrels ;  i 
veros,  or  2  scheffels,  make  a  barreU 

One  last  in  Hamburg  make  l6i  barrels  ia 
Embden,  or  66  verps. 


CHAP.  V, 

Creneral  Observations  on  the  Blockade  of  the  Rivers  Elbe  and  Weser. — The 
new  Channels  of  Trade  in  consequence  thereof. — Amount  of  the  Imports 
end  Exports  of  Great  Britain  to  and  from  Germany ^  from  the  Year 
1700  till  1804.  —  Likewise  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  for  the  Years 
1800,  1801,  and  1802. —  Also  similar  Particulars  of  Holland  for  the 
•same  Period. — Remarks  on  the  Dutch  Decree^  prohibiting  any  Trade 
mith  Greai  Britain.  —  Importance  of  the  Trade  betwixt  the  two 
Countries. — Amount  of  the  Trade  with  Holland  since  1700,  and  of  the 
Trade  and  Navigation  in  1800,  1801,  and  1802. 

FROM  the  description  that  has  been  given  of  these  rivers,  it  is  clear  that 
their  importance  to  the  German  empire  is  extremely  great,  and  that  the 
freedom  of  their  navigation  ought  to  be  maint^ed  at  all  risks.  No- 
thing is  so  contrary  to  the  law'  of  nature  and  of  nations,  as  the  conduct 
of  the  French  in  this  respect,  and  modern  times  afford  no  example  of 
such  an  audacious  infringement  of  essential  and  indisputable  rights  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  lame  and  impolitic  submission  on  the  other. 

3  m 
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'  The  fteiffihgetteRfs  edfnmitted  bj  the  French  are  however  of  too  «c^ 
tiotis  a  nature  to  be  long  submitted  to ;  and  either  the  Germans  wiU 
lose  tlieir  independence  altogether,  or  else  they  must  rise  and  iriBdi- 
eate  their  rights. 

The  Rhine  was  altogether  a  <3erman  river  till  the  conquests  of  Lohis 
ilV.  nmde  it  partly  French  ;  and  by  the  subjection  of  Holland,  of  the 
Austrian  Low  Countries,  and  the  Country  of  Liege,  it  is  now  alniost 
,entirely  French;  but  the  other  three  rivers,  neither  can  nor  ought 
to  be  in  any  degree  French,  until  the  Geraian  body  is  dissolved,  and 
Prussia  falls. 

Policy  and  necessity  sometimes  make  nations  suboit  for  ft  "whiie  to 
situations  that^  were  they  to  be  permanent,  would  be  nothing  less  than 
attended  with  total  ruhi.  Of  this  species  of  temporary  submission 
must  be  considered,  the  acquiescence  in  the  invasion  ^f  Hajaover,  awl 
l;he  interruption  of  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  in  question. 

Though  commerce  is  changeable,  and  ^pt  to  remove  its  abode,  yetit 
'seldom  settles  in  any  place  without  a  prospect  of  uninterrupted  secuxiJty:. 

By  degrees,  the  course  of  the  northern  trade,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  blockade  of  the  EJbe  and  Weser,  has  opened  itself  new 
ways.  Although  the  Sound  is  free  for  the  English  and  neutrals,  the 
^ wns  of  JStiettijj,  Mggdeburg,  aud  Embden  have  got  a  coosiderable  Bhare 
pf  the  former  trade  of  Hadsibiifg. 

To  Stettin  a  great  part  of  the  Spanish  trade  f«oai  Hamburg  in  the 
linens  of  Silesia  has  been  removed ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  Kingof  Prussia^ 
to  promote  it,  has  advanced  some  millions  of  dollars,  which  has  enabled 
several  mercantile  houses  of  Stettin  to  furnish  ships  direct  to  Spaia. 

Jhe  tfyvfu  of  Magdeburg  has  now  become  a.  staple-place  for  ^tishe 
Stnd  colonial  produce,  which  formerly  went  up  the  Elbe  from  Ham- 
burg ;  therefore  goods  that  formerly  came  from  Hamburg  and  Liiiie- 
burg,  through  the  Hanoverian  territories,  to  Brunswick,  Frankfort^ 
Cassel,  and  even  to  Leipsic  and  Niirenburg,  are  now  forwarded  from* 
Magdeburg. 

From  Embden  there^is  an  immense  transport  of  merchandise,  with 
Prussian  passports,  to  Munster,  the  province  of  Westphalia,  and  even 
to  Holland ;  but.  lately  all  trade  between  Holland  and  Embden  has 
been  interrupted,  except  by  the  Zuyder  Sea. 

We  nmnt  once  more  refer,  for  our  sentiments  on  this  subject,  to  the 
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close  of  the  first  chapter  in  the  first  book  of  this  work,  an^  to  the 
numerous  observations  which  will  be  found  dispersed  throu^out  it,  bjf 
what  channels  commerce  to  the  Continent  can  be  carried  on  with  secu^ 
rity,  so  kwag  as  naatters  remain  in  their  present  state,  and  the  Elbe  and 
the  Weser  continue  blockaded. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  Stettin  affords  an  extensive  avenue,  if  {\uasia. 
wisely  knew  how  to  avail  itself  of  it.  The  descriJ)tion  of  Holsteia  and 
Schle&wig  will  shew  that,  so  long  as  they  are  suffered  to  remain  inde- 
pendent, they  will  afford  facility  to  the  trade  of  Hamburg,  and  from 
thence  to  the  interior.  The  means  by  which  Bremen  carries  on  her  trade 
is  shewn;  and^  as  toEmbden,  the  late  French  decree  interdicting  the  trade 
of  Holland  with  Great  Britain,  will  most  likely  produce  the  blockade  oif 
Holland,  and  fierce  through  the  neutral  port  of  Embden,  more  or  lesst 
the  trade  of  that  unfortunate  country.  In  consequence  of  that  decree, 
we  have  given,  a  state  of  the  trade  of  Holland  with  Great  Brilain, 
during  the  same  period  we  have  given  that  of  the  other  powers,  to 
shew  the  complete  state  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Great  Britain 

with  all  the  northern  nations. 

In  stating  the  amount  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain 

to  and  from*  Gennany,  according  to  the  official  accounts  from  the 
custom-house  books,  some  observations  are  necessary ;  comparing  this 
statement  with  the  remarks  made  of  a  similar  one  for  Prussia,  from 
which  kingdom  the  greatest  part  of  the  linen  manu&ctured  was  ex- 
ported by. way  of  Hamburg.  Such  share  as  was  exported  to  England 
is  entered  in  the  customhouse-books  under  the  head  of  Germany,  though 
it  properly  beloBgs  to*  Prussia,  the  same  remark  applies  to  exports* 
On  the  other  hand,  Prussia  tak-es  a  great  part  of  her  dye-woods  and 
colows,  and  colonial  produce  from  Hamburg,  which  has  been  ex- 
ported even  from  Great  Britsun.  iW  trade  betwixt  is  and  Germany 
underwent  but  little  alteration,  until  four  years  after  the  French  revo- 
lution commenced,  when,  as  we  observed,  this  trade  changed  all  at 
once,  like  the  removal  of  a  great  river  from  its  old  bed,  into  that  of  a 

The  following  tablet  together  will  give  a  complete  account  of 
the  German  trade  for  104  years,  and  prove,  from  the  immense  and 
sudden  increase,  that  it  is  through  that  channel  that  Britain  now 
supplies  nearly  the  whole  continent 
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The 'second  table  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  with, 
Germany  is  during  three  of  the  most  remarkable  years  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  first  when  the  northern  confederacy  took  place;  the 
second  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  and  when  the  Danes  took  possession 
of  Hamburg;  the  third  a  year  of  peace,  which  produced  but  little 
variation  from  the  preceding  years  in  the  trade  betwixt  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Germany. 

Amount  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Great  Britain  to  and  from 
Germany,  in  different  Years,  hetzvixt  1700  and  1786 ;  and  from  1791t 
eaeU  Year^  to  the  present,  distinguishing  England  from  Scotland. 


YeiTS. 
1701 
1705 
1710 
1715 
1720 
1725 
1730 
1735 
1740 


Yeart. 

1791* 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 


Imported. 

729097 
676381 
*457878 
656417 
508432 

831390 
835180 
747795 


ENGLAND 

Imported. 

i:  600097 

562742 

731423 

757361 

930929 

1992639 

1522143 

.2003079 

2613809 

2182927 

1900936 

1070941 

835570 


GREAT 

Exported. 

1005306 

978104 

975803 

877515 

•  760224 

1039375 

1092490 

1197776 

1091061 


BRITAIN. 
Years, 

1745 
1750 
1755 
1760 
1765 
1770 
1773 
178^ 
1785 


Exported. 
<£  18394 18 

.  2078047 

.  2447385 

.  5887736 

.  7991783 

.  8066707 

.  8260207 

.  10503247 

.  844W73 

.  12010572 

.  10130027 

.  9607781 

.  5933275 


Imported. 

674507  . 

.  645513  . 

.  696093  . 

668076  . 

602624  . 

,  684463  . 

,  454186  . 

.     524882  . 

.     559177  . 

SCOTLAND 
Imported. 

115530  . 

87694  . 

62672  . 

38777  . 

89703  . 

896S6  • 

54283  . 

88752  . 

206324  . 

I6927O  . 

14323a  . 

121089  . 

83568  . 

48519  . 


Exported, 
I486 1 57 
,1255872 
1361964 
1544016 
18^465 
1272569 
1337552 
1549745 
1402284 

Exported, 

£  50327 

61063 

35310 

55189 

80225 

107282 

124347 

186218 

231224 

654252 

838325 

707584 

285825 

76117 


table  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  with  Germany  in  the  Yeart  1800, 1 801, 1802. 


In 
whai 
Year 


1800 
1801 
180? 


Value  of 

Imports  from 

Germany. 


£.      8.  d. 

2352197  15  3 

2044175     2  7 

1192030  10  i 


Value  of  Exports  to  Germany. 


British  Produce 
and  Manufac- 
ture. 


d. 


Foreign 
Merchandize. 


£    i.    i. 


4364120    8    5  8300470  18  0 


4923616  18    8^6186687     2  7 
3992601     2    66322765    8 


Total  of  bri- 

tish  &  Foreign 

Mcrchandue. 


£.     $.   a. 

12664591    6    5 


11115304    1     3i 
0 10315366  10    6 


Shipping. 


Inwards. 


Outwards. 


British. 


Vess    Tons.  Men 


468 
335 
467 


61877 
47854 
74871 


3341 
2513 
3800 


Foreign. 


British. 


Vess   Tons.  Men  Vess   Tons.  Men 


549 
613 
115 


68332 
77526 


3525 
3679 
17360   838 


616  874064824 
492  682743840 
736.11747060*0 


Foreign. 


Vess  Tons.  M« 


555 
663 
164 


78205 S8^ 
954754606 
26770  IfW 
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Althougli  the  French  have  prohibited  the  direct  commerce  of  Holland 
with  this  island,  yet  we  have  given  a  state  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
Great  Britain  with  that  country,  in  conformity  with  those  already 
given  of  all  the  other  northern  powers,  and  during  tliree  remarkable 
years,  by  which  a  correct  estimate  may  now  be  made  of  the  whole 
trade  of  the  north  of  Europe.  This  table  serves  to  shew  the  com- 
merce' betwixt  Britain  and  Holland,  during  the  single  year  of  peace, 
in  a  striking  point  of  view. 

Tke  Amount  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Great  Britain  to  and  from 
Holland  in  different  Years  betwixt  1700  and  1786;  and  from  1791?  ^^cA 
Year  J  to  the  present^  distinguishing  England  from  Scotland. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Tean. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Years. 

Imported            Exported. 

1701 

• 

£  521257  .  . 

£< 

2138569 

1745 

.  .  .  431374  .  .  .  2278018 

1705 

•     a 

.  572209  . 

1715002 

1750 

.  325487  . 

.  ..  2204065 

1710 

• 

.  .  637447  . 

.     2071306   1 

1755 

.  276237  . 

.  .  1710587 

1715 

• 

.  .  436588  . 

1945738 

1760 

.  412397  . 

,.  .   1784442 

1720 

. 

.  .  482085  . 

1915112 

1765 

.  420273  . 

.  .  2026772 

1725 

, 

.  .  563684  . 

1777724 

1770 

.  352535     . 

.  .  1766333 

1730 

• 

.  .  568102  . 

1766526 

•  1773 

.  .  411642  . 

.  .  1873860- 

1735 

, 

.  •  524625  . 

1954837  .. 

178^ 

.     .         2485  . 

.  .    90933 

1740 

» 

.  .  403664  . 

1754204 

1785 

.  .  468121  . 

.  .  1506303 

. 

ENOLA] 

^1>. 

SCOTLAND. 

Years 

Imported 

Exported. 

Imported.           Exported. 

1791 

.  £  694 1S( 

)  . 

.  £   1158781  .  , 

£   159853  .  .  £  207093 

1792 

.  633780 

)  .  . 

.  1340707  .  . 

.  167754  .  . 

.  175742 

1793 

.  67266C 

)  .  . 

J486372  .  . 

.  131745  .  , 

131762 

1794 

.  840747 

1553956  ..  . 

.  172604  .  . 

/  • 

86959  . 

179j 

.  Il575i 

)     . 

1U115  . 

.  .    3828  . 

. 

179f 

.    196981 

507270  . 

.  .   12952  . 

8997 

1797 

.  40696c 

>     . 

1338196  . 

.  117407  .  . 

2719 

1796 

.  48140S 

1  •  . 

938102  .  . 

.   M2694  .  , 

179S 

.  158187 

r 

17652  .  , 

.   42245  . 

— 

180C 

.  80213(: 

\       . 

3168735  .  . 

.  170461   . 

39878 

1801 

.  .  82986^ 

} 

3453320  .  , 

.  196092  . 

37267 

IBOi 

,  .  79121' 

%       . 

.  4861862  . 

.  .  183323  . 

96135 

180i 

.  .  48913; 

f        . 

.  1542388  . 

.  .  141266  . 

2296? 

180^ 

•    • 

— 

• 

146063  . 
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,   Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britainiviih  Holland  in  the  Year  1800,  1801,  and  1802. 


In 
what 
Year 


1800 
1801 
180« 


Valnc  of 

imports  from 

Kolland. 


97ft€00  14  4 

1025953  14  7 

9745Sr    5  4 


Value  of  exports  to  Holland. 


Britt^ 
factures. 


£    i.    d, 
30414  16 


567S8    0    7 
757996    1  11|4200001 


ForeigB  loer- 
chandise. 


Total  of  British  & 
foreign  merchan- 
dise exported. 


£     s.d. 
4bl8&198  13  7 


3440006  18  4 
7  5 


3208613  9  11 
3496744  18  11 
4957997  9  4 


I 


Shipping. 


Inwards. 


British. 


vess. 
3 

IS 


tons. 
871 

18f8 


852110J35 


91 


5808 


Foreign. 


vess. 
83S 

913 

600 


tons. 
5801813677 

696563978 


39276 


2446 


Outwacds. 


British. 


vess. 

34 
857 


tons. 

'  4406 
117488 


233 
6161 


Foreign. 


vess. 
31S 

292 

45S 


tons, 
^3446 


men. 
1.525 


27874  1640 


34090 


2168 
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CHAP.  L 


Preliminartf  Matter  relative  to  British  Commerce  with  the  North  of  Europe^ 
replaced  by  the  Cultivation  of  the  internal  Resources  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

IN  order  the  better  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
trade  with  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  as  it  now  is,  and  as  it  proba* 
bly  may  be  in  the  course  of  a  short  period,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  a  view  of  ^the  internal  state  of  the  industry,  resources,  and 
commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

England  having  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  wealth,  the  value  of 
money  in  it  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  them.  Amongst  many 
others  of  the  consequences  of  this  situation  of  things,  into  which  it  i$  by 
no  means  our  purpose  to  inquire,  one  that  is  very  essential,  and  productive 
of  most  extensive  and  important  consequences,  is,  that  the  produce  of 
those  countries  that  are  poorer  can  be  afforded  by  them,  at  such  a  price, 
as  discourages  the  production  of  the  same  articles  amongst  .ourselves. 

This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  Russia  and  the  northern  na- 
tions, than  with  any  other.  We  have  seen  that  the  greatest  pait  of 
the  produce  of  Russia  that  is  exported  comes  to  thb  country,  and  yet  of 
that  produce  we  could  ourselves  furnish  nearly  enough,  or  we  could 
get  it  from  North  America ;  but  the  great  value  of  money  in  Russia 
procures  that  country  the  preference* 

It  is,  however,  very  fortunate  for  this  country  that  the  Russians  and 
Swedes,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  sell  as  much  as  possible  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate^  always  sell  at  as  high  a  price  as  they  can  obtain  ;  other- 
wise we  could  make  little  iron  in  this  country^  and  all  the  other  arti* 
cles  would  be  discouraged ;  but,  as|  it  is,  we  have  i»w  no  inducement 
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to  talre  ftny  ofthosc  articles  farCher  than  what  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  those  produced  at  home. 

lliough  the  observations  here  are  chiefly  applied  to  Russia,  it  is 
cm\j  because  it  is  of  naore  importance  than  the  other  nations  of  the 
North,  not  that  the  case  is  diflfereoit;  for  it  is  with  all  the  others  nearly 
the  same, — exception  being  made  of  Prussia,  which  follows  the  same 
line  of  conduct  that  Ftance  did  under  Colbert,  in  the  reign  of  Louia^ 
XIV.  Manufactures  of  all  sorts  are  encouraged,  and  high  duties  laid 
on  the  importation  of  almost  every  article.  To  a  certain  extent,  this 
is  good  policy,  but  n<Jt  if  carried  too  far;  for  tlie  home  manufacturers 
having  a  monopoly  of  their  own  market,  never  excel  in  quality,  or 
work  cheap,  which  competition  only  enables  or  rather  compels  peo- 
ple to  do.  Colbert's  plan  did  not  succeed  with  France,  as  other  na- 
tions, particulaily  the^  English  and  Dutch,  finding  they  must  pay  in 
specie,  imitated,  atid  at  last  excelled  them  in  many  branches*  In. 
fact,  the  French  only  retained  their  superiority  in  articles  of  high 
luxury,  of  which  they  are  themselves  the  greatest  consumers,  n  Ena- 
melling, jewelry,  embroidery,  and  some  more  arts  remained  there ;  but 
iSiearts  of  making^  paper,  glass,  hats,  watches,  &c.  rose  in  England 
and  Holland,  in  Colbert's  tiriie,  and  chiefly  through  his  selfish  views* 
Prussia,  indeed,  need  not  fear  the  like  consequences,  for  she  has  not 
tlie  like  excellence;  but^  as  to  losing  the  trade  with  other  nations,  that 
is  to-  be  expected;  —  for  when  Prussia  has  extended  her  manufactures 
all  she  can,  it  will  be  but  for  her  own  consumption,  unless  she  has 
some  regard  to  reciprocity  in  trading  with  other  nations. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  and  from  other  tables  and  obser^ 
nations  that  will  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  this^  work,  the  reader 
will  find  full  materials  for  making  up  his  mirid  oa  this  business ;  and 
it  will  clearly  be  seen,  that  most  part  of  tlie  articles  which  this  coun- 
try b«ys  from  the  northern  powers,  have  risea  ini  price  most  rapidly, 
while  those  consumed  in  the  country  have  nearly  remained  as  they, 
were. 

As,  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,,  we  hare  endeavoured  to  shew 
liat,  without  the  commercial  connection  with  England,  the  northern 
Bations,  and  particularly  Russia,  would  have  little  trade;  so  we  shall^ 
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in  this  shew  by  what  means  Britain  may,  if  reduced  to  that  necessity^ 
become  independent  of  those  northern  nations,  for  the  staple  article* 
which  we  import  from  thenu 

The  possession  of  whatever  is  valuable  excites  envy  aoid  jealousy, 
and  nothing  does  so  more  than  the  possession  of  commerce*  Some-* 
times  that  jealousy  is  well  founded,  and  sometimes  not ;  in  the  pre* 
sent  case,  we  have  proved  that  the  jealousy  of  the  northern  nation^ 
%vas  not  well  founded;  but  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  prooft 
brought  forward  will  produce  the  effect  intended  ;  for  this  is  a  question 
that  interests  the  passions,  in  whixJi,  therefore,  the  judgement  does  no^ 
act  with  its  full  force.  ; 

The  principal  cause  for  our  inrtnense  importations,  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  is  the  great  difference  that  there  is  in  the  value  of  money  in 
those  countries  and  in  this ;  a  difference  that  can  enable  them  always 
to  suit  their  prices  to  our  market;  that  is,  so  as  to  be  below  that  at 
which  we  can  produce  the  same  article  ourselves; 

It  fortunately  happens  that  avarice  counteracts  this  state  of  things^ 
in  some  instances  to  a  great  degree,  and  to  a  certain  degree  in  alL 
Thus,  for  .example,  we  can  supply  ourselves  with  iron  at  as  cheap  a 
price  as  the  Swedes  and  Russians  are  disposed  4o  sell  it;  hut  not  at 
so  cheap  a  price  as  they  might  sell  it  if  they  would. —  Had  they  been 
disposed  to  extend  their  iron  trade,  instead  of  always  demanding  the 
highest  price  they  could  get,  we  should  never  have  made  the  progress 
we  have  done  in  our  iron  works. 

The  price,  in  fact,  of  every  article  produced  in  the  North,  and  fit  for 
the  English  market,  seems  to  be  regulated  by  the  price  the  same  arti- 
cles can  be  raised  at  in  England,  and  not  according  to  the  natural 
price.  Thus  we  find  that  tallow  and  hides  that  come  to  the  English 
market  are  above  three  times  the  natural  proportion  of  price,  to  that 
part  of  the  beast  that  is  consumed  in  Russia.  Naturally,  the  pound 
of  tallow  is  not  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  a  pound  of  meat;  but,  in 
Russia,  in  many  parts,  it  is  sold  at  more  than  ten  and  even  fifteen 
times  the  price ;  this  however,  was  not  the  case  till  the  exportation  to 
England,  which  raised  the  price  of  taUowand  hides,  and  lowered  the 
price  of  the  rest  pf  the  carcass^  in  the  interior  parts  of  that  "empire* 
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The  reason  for  entering  into  tliis  here,  is,  t^iat  the  greaC  extent  of 
our  imports  may  be  clearly  accouiated  for,  as  there  are  very  few  articles 
imported  from  Russia  which  we  cannot  produce ;  but  the  fact  ia,  that 
the  value  of  money  is  so  diflfereat  in  the  two  countries,  that,  what- 
ever can  be  brought  to  this  market,  becomes  too  dear  for  their  own 
consumption.  We  see  the  Ruseian  peasant  supplied  with  abundance 
ef  animal  food,  but  not  able  to  afford  to  bwra  a  tallow  candle ;  while 
we  find  the  JJngJish  peasants  buroiftg  their  tailow,  though  they  caoaot 
afford  to  live  on  animal  food. 

It  is  the  great  prices  that  England  can  afford  to  give,  and  does  give, 
for  the  produce  of  other  oountries,  ttat  raises,  all  over  Jlurope,  every 
sort  of  article  that  comes  to  her  market.  The  dearth  of  corn  ki  Eng- 
land has  enriched  Mecklenburg,  Poland,  wd  many  other  countries, 
in  a  few  years,  and  its  wealth  is  gradually  diflf^^tng  itself  into  other 
parts,  for  other  objects ;  but,  so  long  as  the  proportionate  values  of 
money  remain  as  they  are,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  shall  still  contir 
fiue  to  purchase,  instead  of  produce;  although  the  ultiojate  tendenc/ 
of  such  a  conduct  must  be  extremely  ruinous  to  us^  as  it  has  beejqi 
io  all  nations  that  ever  rose  high  above  others  in  wealth. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  about  the  time  when  th^ 
foundation  of  Petersbui:g  was  laid,  the  exports  and  imports  to  and 
from  this  country  and  Russia  were  nearly  equal  to  each  other ;  and 
did  not  amount  to  above  IQOfiOOL  a  year  on  each  side;  between  1710 
and  1720,  the  balance  turned  against  England^  and  the  trade  has  had 
a  regular  increaise  ever  since;  the  imports  from  thence,  however,  in- 
creasing far  more  rapidly  than  our  e;cports- 

The  natural  productions  of  England  and  Russia  are,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, nearly  the  san^;  so  that  till  Edigland  became  a  manufactu- 
ring country,  and  Russia  advanced  in  civilization,  she  had  had  no  OC" 
casion  for  any  article  with  which  she  could  be  supplied  from  thajt 
•quarter;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  England  could  not  afford  to  pur^ 
chase,  and  had  no  motive  for  purchasing,  from  Russia,  any  thing  she 
could  produce  within  herself. 

The  gradual  improvement  and  civilijsatioii  in  Russia,  together,  with 
the  unexampled  progress  which  the  English  made  in  commerce  aa4 
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manufactures  created  in  time  a  real  advantage  in  the  exchange  of 
commodities ;  and  it  is  at  this  day,  perhaps,  the  only  branch  of  our 
European  commerce  to  which  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  greater  ex- 
tension. Many  branches  were  on  the  decline,  even  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution ;  others  were  nearly  station- 
ary, and  a  few,  (at  the  head  of  which  we  must  place  the  commerce 
with  Russia)  were  on  the  increase  until  1793,  when  they  received  a 
check  from  enormous  duties  and  prohibitions  that  took  place  at  that 

time. 

In  a  work  of  this  nature,  agriculture,  on  its  own  account,  ought 
not  to  be  in  any  way  considered;  but  its  intimate  connection  with  the 
general  commerce,  as  well  as  in  a  still  more  particular  manner  the  ma- 
•nufactures  of  the  country,  renders  it  an  object  to  which  it  is  necessary 
to  pay  some  attention. 

While  we  ate  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  observe,  that  it  will  be  the  interest  of  all  the  powers  around  the 
Baltic,  but  of  Russia  in  particular,  to  treat  the  merchants  of  this 
country  with  great  liberality,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  duties  on  British 
manufactures.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  tables,  in  their  proper  place, 
^hat  we  import  from  every  northern  power. in  Europe,  more  than  we 
export,  and  from  Russia  four  times  as  much ;  while  we  are  carrying 
on  a  trade  with  the  northern  parts  of  America,  which  can  supply 
^ost  part  of  the  same  articles  ;  where,  instead  of  the  balance  being 
against  us,  it  is  very  much  in  our  favour.  If  then,  by  any  accident^ 
the  connection  between  this  country  and  the  northern  parts  pf  Europe 
^should  be  interrupted,  though  for  a  very  short  tiViie  only,  the  trade 
would  never  again  fall  into  its  old  channel  to  any  thing  like  its  present 
amount ;  for,  even  without  having  recourse  to  the  British  plantations^, 
we  could  raise  within  ourselves  what  we  require,  and  employ  the  same 
quantity  of  tonnage  and  nunvber  of  men,  in  carrying  the  same  articles;, 
as  are  now  employed  to  bring  the  produce  ftom  the  northern  powers  i 
and  were  we  to- follow  their  e?cample,  and  as  vigilantly  produce  their 
raw  materials  within  ourselves,  as  they  are  anxious  to  establish  an^ 
to  prohibit  oup  jowaufactures,  they  would  soon  lose  their  trade,.  $ncl 
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ihis  country  would  pr6fit  by  all  that  advantage  which  they  would 
lose. 

,  This  circumstance  appears  to  be  totally  unknown  to  the  northern 
powers  themselves,  who  have,  for  a  number  of  years,  acted  as  if  Bri- 
tain could  not  do  without  their  trade,  but  as  if  they  could  do  without 
the  trade  of  Britain, 

'  *  If,  indeed,  they  judge  from  the  importance  and  nature  of  the  arti- 
cles tliey  import  from  us,  which  are  of  luxury  only,  they  draw  a  true 
conclusion ;  but  then  tliey  should  consider  that  the  great  article  they 
receive  in  return  is  money ^  and  that  to  a  far  more  considerable  amount 
than  they  do  from  any  other  nation. 

It  is  easy  for  Russia  to  say,  England  must  have  our  tallow,  hemp, 
flax,  iron,  timber,  &c.  but  we  can  do  without  their  cloth,  cutlery, 
toys,  trinkets,  or  articles  of  luxury  and  taste.  This  is  very  easily  said, 
and  seems  plausible ;  indeed,  it  not  only  seems  so,  but  is  calculated 
to  go  down  with  those  who  have  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  sub* 
ject,  or  who  consider  one  side  of  the  question  only.  The  case,  however, 
would  be  greatly  altered  if  we  were  to  speak  on  our  side  and  say»  "  As 
for  the  manufactures  we  send  out  to  the  north  of  Europe,  we  send 
more  to  America  in  one  month  than  we  do- there  in  a  year;. we  can 
produce  hemp,  flax,  and  iron  enough  at  home,  and  in  our  own  plahta*- 
tions  in  America.  As  for  the  other  articles  of  tallow,  timber,  &c.  we 
can  have  timber  from  our  North  American  possessions,  and  give 
goods  in  return ;  oil  from  our  fisheries  and  our  own  produce  will 
supply  the  place  of  talk)w ;  so  that  we  shall  keep  some  millions  of 
ready  money  in  our  pockets  by  the  change.'' 

We  shall  leave  to  those  concerned,  to  judge  which  of  the  statements  is 
the  most  founded  on  reality  and  fact,  and  therefore  to  determine  w}iich 
of  the  parties,  the  northern  powers  or  Britain,  are  the  jnost  deeply 
interested  in  preserving  the  connection  that  now  exists. 

To  imagine  that  the  order  of  things  that  now  exists  will  remain  be- 
cause it  exists  at  the  present  time,  is  a  very  general  error ;  but  the 
smallest  degree  of  reflection,  or  recurrence  to  history,  will  set  the 
matter  right,  and  shew  of  how  transitory  and  evanescent  a  nature  are 
the  wealth,  importance,  and  connections  of  nations. 
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Tb«  Hanseatic  League,  and  the  fallen  greatness  of  tie  towns  and 
cities  of  which  it  consisted^  proves  that  commercial  wealth  and  great- 
ness are  not  less  fugitive  than  that  acquired  by  other  means.*  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  highest  importance,  where  there  is  a  good  commoxial 
connection,  to  preserve  and  encourage  it. 

AVe  see,  from  the  advancement  of  thb  country  ia  arta  and  industry, 
that  much  has  been  owing  to  taking  advaikage  of  circumstances,  and 
the  errors  of  our  neighbours* 

It  is  with  a  particular  wish  to  point  out  the  knportance  of  the  pre*- 
sent  moment,  for  the  aggrandisement  of  thb  branch  of  commerce,  that 
the  following  materials  are  collected  and  laid  before  commercial  men^ 
in  all  those  countries  of  which  we  have  treated;  as  well  as  with  a  view 
of  proving  to  the  respective  governments,  without  whose  care  commerce- 
cannot  flourish,  that  it  will  be  to  their  advantage  to  act  with  liberality,, 
and  embrace  eagerly  the  present  opportunity  of  extending  and  ce^ 
menting  their  connection,  both  political  and  commercial*. 

*  The  fSollowhkg  ddcnmn^nt  wilt  shew  what  changes  have  happened  in  Europe  wttfrin  a 
period  of  no  great  length,  md  the  rank  of  the  different  powers^  of  £tir<^e  dwee  hnndre^jk 
yetrrs  ago^  as  poblishod  by  F«ftV  it  Crom$^  master  -oi  the  oecomonies  to  Pope  Jalius  IL  ixfr 
15Q^ 


1  Bmperor  of  <jrenjian7> 
£  King  of  the  Romaosi. 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
HO 
11 


Fraace. 

Spain; 

Arragon. 

Portugal. 

Englandi 

Sicily. 

Scotland^ 

Htlnga^3^ 

Navarre* 

Cyprus. 


IS ,  Mlxg  of  BoheiBaa% 
14 Poland. 

15  — . Denmark. 

16  Republic  of  Venice;. 
V7  Duke  of  Brittany. 

la   Bo^gundy^ 

19.  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
20  ■  Saxony. 

2V  ' .    Brandenburg.- 

22  Archduke  of  Austria. 

2B  Duke  of  Savoy. 

24  Grwd  Dake  of  Florence* 


How  dissent  would  die  arraQgement  be  now!  and  how  many  ^re  extinct!  where  was 
Russia  then  f  where  now  are  Jrragon,  Poland^  Naearre,  Cyprus,.  Fenice,  Brit^nyi  Bur* 
^urnly,  and  Savoy?  and  where  are  the  Pope  and  his  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
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CHAP.  II. 

General  View  of  the  Trade^  Navigation,  Manufaeture$,  and  Finaneea  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

IN  taking  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  unitecl  kingdonl 
from  the  documents  that  are  essential  for  that  purpose,  we  find,  so  far 
as  it  is  necessarj  to  examine  in  a  work  of  this  sort>  that  it  mysv  stands 
nearly  as  follows : 

That  100  years  ago  the  revenues  of^  England,  or  rather  at 

the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  amounted  only  to       •  i*25500,00ft 

That  last  year  the  ordinary  revenues  amounted  to    •       -   45>641,422t 
That  they  are  therefore  augmented  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  18 

That  at  the  former  period  our  exports  amounted  to  -        -  5^5000,000^ 

That  they  last  year  amouwted  to  near  official  value  -       -  S4>500,000- 
Which  is  an  augmentation  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  13. 

That,   at  the  former  period,  our  imports  aiiiounted  to    -    3,000,000^ 

That  last  year  they  amounted,  reckoning  the  East  India 
impoi^  at  the  ^me  rate  as  th^  preceding  y^ear,  to  up^ 
»rards.of      ^-.-^•--...  S0,000,00a 
Which  is  an  augmentation^  in  the  proportion  of  I  to  10. 

That  at  the  former  period  the  balance  in  our  favour  was  on 

an  average  of  la  years         -        ^        -        -        ^        .     2,800,000 

That  at  the  latter  period  on  the  same  average   -        -        -  10,000,000^ 
^  Which  is  an  augmentation  in  the  proportion  of };  to  3J  i\eaily.'* 

That  at  the  ££st  *period  our  exports  coiwisted  chiefly  ia  home  manu- 
factures aawi  produce  aent  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  that  at  the 

*  The  values  all  along  are  rated  values^  npt  the  re^l  ones},  but  though,  the  sum  may  not 
lie  quite  exacts  the  proportions  are  so  as  the  error  at  different  times  is  equally  great :  if 
tlierefore  they  do  not  give  exact  iAformatioii  aib  to  pnce^  tih^y  do  as  to  qpantity^  which  is  fuUf^ 
'Mimp^Ftant* 
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latter  period  a  great  proportion  consisted  in  East  and  West  India 
produce,  and  that  instead  of  a  general  trade  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  northern  nations,  America,  and  our  own  colonies,  were 
almost  our  only  customers. 

^at  those  customers  are  very  different  from  each  other  in  regard  to  tb^ 
nature  of  the  goods  they  take.  The  continent  of  Europe  takes  more 
colonial  and  India  produce  than  British  manufactures. 

That  America  takes  from  this  country  no  East  India  produce  at  all, 
and  but  little  from  the  West  India  Islands,  but  that  nearly  all  our 
exports  there  consist  of  British  manufactures.  . 

That,  without  commerce  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  sale  for  our  East  India  and  colonial  produce,  and 
that  as  an  interruption  in  that  trade  must  be  attended  with  the  worst 
of  consequences  to  commerce  in  general,  and  that  as  the  usual  chan- 
nels are  cut  off,  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  and  protect  those  that 
remain,  with  the  greatest  vigilance  and  attention. 

That  the  most  rapid  increase  of  our  trade,  as  well  as  of  our  revenues 
and  burthens,  has  been  since  the  year  1793,  when  the  war  broke  out 
with  France,  which  being  of  a  nature  entirely  new,  has  produced  a 
very  uncommon  effect. 

The  French  have  lost  both  the  East  India  and  West  India  tradel 
though,  previous  to  the  war,  they  had  greatly  more  of  the  latter  than 
England,  and  could  undersell  us  on  the  continent,  particularly  in  the 
the  articles  of  sugar  and  coffee. 

The  Dutch  have  also  lost  the  greatest  part  of  their  trade. 

The  continent  of  Europe  has  been  insecure,  and  therefore  much 
x^apital  has  come  over  to  this  country. 

A  variety  of  inventions,  for  the  abbreviation  of  labour,  have  also 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  advantages  that  this  country  enjoys.      ' 

As  our  imports  have  increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion  than  our 
exports,  it  is  certain  that  our  unprecedented  wealth,  and  capacity  of 
bearing  burthens,  do  not  principally  arise  from  our  foreign  trade,  but 
from  our  internal  industry  and  improvement,  and  that  therefore  if  our 
foreign  exports  fall  off,  we  must  cultivate  internal  resources,  so  as  tp 
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keep -down  tire  imparts  in  proportion,  and  tlien  the  wealth  of  this^ 
nation  will  not  be  diminished. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  work  is  to  shew  haw  the  trade  to  the 
continent  may  be  preserved,  but  if  that  cannot  be  done,  owing  either 
to  the  want  of  .care,  or  some  other  circumstances,  then  to  point  out 
how  we  may  improve  our  interior  resources,  so  as  to  diminish  im- 
portation. 

With  regard  to  Scotland,  its  progress  has  been  sa  nearly  similar  ta 
that  of  England,  that  there  is  not  any  occasion  for  making  remarks 
upon  it  separately* 

Ireland   is    however  different;    its  burthens  increase  much   more 
rapidly,  while  neither  its  internal  industry  nor  foreign  trade  have  aug- 
mented nearly  so  fast  as  those  of  England,  though  by  nature  its  re- 
sources are  full  as  great  as  those  of  Britain  in  praportion,  it  is  there* 
fore  the  portion,  of  the  kingdom  th^t  stands  the  most  in  need  of  being 
brought  forward,  by  the  cultivation  of  its  internal  resources*. 
,    It  would  not,  by  any  means,,  be  eitlier  proper  in  itself,,  or  consis- 
tent with  the  plan  of  this  wx)rk,  ta  make  a  conmientary  or  observa- 
tion oa  every  document  that  is  laid  before  parliament,  but  to  make 
general  observa^tious  and  point  out  general  ad-vantages,  supporting, 
what  is  said,  by  the  documents  produced. 

A  work  of  this  sort  is  not  composed  for  ignorant  men,  but  for  those 
who  understand  business,  though  they  may  want  information  on  par- 
ticular points,  and  must,  ©f  necessity,  find  benefit  from  having  infor- 
mation from  documents  that  are  necessary  to  making  up  their  minds^. 
and  forming  a  judgement  on  many  different  subjects.. 

It  is  Jbcsidcs   to  be  remarked,,  that  it  is  not  from;  single  insulated 
facts  that  conclusions  can  in  general  be  drawn,  but  from  an  assem- 
blage and  union  of  a  great  number  of  facts ;  with  wliich  view  it  is^ 
that  the  most  essential  facts  relative  to  the  state  of  trade,  commerce,, 
and  industry  in  ajl   their   branches,  are  laid-  before   the  reader,  on. 
whose  mind  this  simple  impression  is  intended  to, be  made;  that,  as 
our  expenses  increase,  we  must  endeavour,  to  increase  our  means  of 
bearing  them,  by  encouraging  our  foreigp  trade ;  and  if  that  either- 
faJl  off,  or  cannot  be  extended  and  carried  further,  than  by  cultivating 
'our  internal  resources.. 
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Ia  otdtt  to  shew  htfrf  ftitich  diifefence  thefe  is  ift  the  chairads  throngb 
■which  commerce  flows  since  the  French- revolution,  I  have  given  the 
foUo«)idg  statemefit  of  two  years  dwring  the  peace  of  1782,  and  two  years 
siilte ;  one  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  and  the  year  of  peace  following^ 
it,  With  the  four  nations  wc  ate  no^t  free  to  deal  wilft. 


1784. 


1785- 


1801. 


1802. 


Itussta    . 

.    286461     . 

.    ^33998     .     . 

9I984J     . 

.     1376399 

Denmark 

.    261998    . 

.     322395     .     , 

416475     . 

:       537517 

Stire4en  . 

.       57590     . 

.       65307     . 

111254     . 

108296 

ijermany 

.  1245438     . 

.   1402284     . 

,     111 15304     . 

.  ,10315366 

^.  1791487 


«023984 


123G28?6 


19.337578 


The  following  general  tables  and  statements  are  dnly  the  most  essential 
to  be  kno^n  by  the  cotfimercial  reader,  relative  to  Britain  and  Irdknd. 

Jn  Account  o^  the  Value  of  all  Imports  into^  and  alt  Exports  from  Great  Britain  f  for  T^inefetn  Veatt^  Oulhtg 

tit  Mh  oj  Jmwar^,  lg06,  distinguishing  the  Value  of  Imports  f^om  the  Ji$st  Indies  mti  Ckina^  fiwtk 

ike  Value  cf  all  other  Imports:  /4nd  dtstinguiskin^  the  Vdue  of  British  Produce^  mnd  Manufadwes  Ex- 

^     ported^  from  the  Value  (ff  Forrigh  Abides  Exporttd;  together  tokk  tit£  Bijhtnce^betmenitke  Cgidal  Value^ 

and  tie  Declared  Valtie  of  Briiisk  Produce  and  Mamfaetwres  Exported  the  lad  Seven  Years, 


r 
1 

i 

Official  Value  of  Impofftt  froio 

Official  Valae  of  Exports.                { 

1 

•         1 

1 
1 

1 

(Si 

it 

i 

III 

T5  -5  ».|  •*  « 

;£. 

of. 

cf. 

^. 

£. 

:£' 

irw 

3156687 

126^9385 

11830372 

4475493 

1788 

3430868 

14373146 

12053900 

4615689 

4606054 

1789 

3453897 

1457327« 

12724719 

4747518 

4517766 

1790 

3969545 

14498557 

13779506 

^>66K>42 

537996S 

1791 

3149870 

15981015 

14921084 

5199037 

4979797 

17^ 

3698713 

15971069 

16810018 

1^19^6 

5670412 

1793 

J701547 

16957810 

18336851 

6568348 

6129998 

1794 

3499093 

15757639 

I389d268 

•6497911 

^84417 

1795 

4458475 

17830418 

16725402 

10022680 

6286043 

1796 

5760810 

16976079    . 

16336213 

10785125 

0509126 

1797 

3372689 

19814630 

19102220 

11416693 

8923846 

1798 

394f584 

1707157« 

16903103 

#2013907 

9412610 

1799 

76*26930 

202309.59 

19672503 

13919274 

10617526 

33148682 

1800 

^884805 

29559696 

24084913 

11^116 

9656144 

3894l»496 

1801 

4942275 

95628329 

24s04i^83 

16647735 

13815B37 

39470203 

180^ 

54^4441 

27371115 

25^99809 

16601892 

12087047 

41770354 

1803 

5794906 

5156474  J  2 

26993129 

19127833 

14418837 

4MOOe&5 

1604 

6348887 

21643577 

22252027 

11540359 

9326468 

40100670 

imn 

23993160 

23934991 

13537097 

10M3574 

<463496«2 

In  the  Year  1696,  certain  Rates  o/ Value  were  aftxed  to  the  several  Articles  Imported  into,  and  Exported  fVom  this 
doni ;  and,  consonant  to  these  Estimates^  the  Ledgers  of  the  Inspector  GeMral*i  Office-ace  siiU  &apty>aiia  Ike  Fukbc 
stated  accordjuglj,  — r-» 
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The  Official  Rates  are  in  general  much  under  the  true  Vahie,  but  in  one  or  two  Instflnce»  (particularly  Coffee  Exported)  they 
greatly  exceed,  and  iherefore  ia  the  above  statement  the  price  of  Coffee  has  been  reduced  to  as  nearly  its  real  Value  lu  each 
Year  as  could  be  ascertained. 

Tlie  declared  ^'ttlue  of  British  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  under  tlie  Act  of  the  42d  of  His  Mijesty,  Cap.  43; 
anionnted  in  the  Year  ending  .5th  January  as  stated  above. 

The  Account  of  the  Value  of  Imports  from  India  and  China»  for  the  Year  ending  5th  January  1805,  couldnot  be  made  up 
at  so  early  a  period* 

IRELAND. 

Jn  Account  of  the  Value,  of  all  Imports  into  and  all  Exports  front  Ireland,,  for  the  Tuo  following  Years f, 
distinguishing  tlie  Value  ^^  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  from  the  Value  of  Foreign  Articles  Exporttd, 

The  Year  ending  5th  January y  1804. 

cf .      5.    d,         ;£.        8.  d. 

Official  Value  of  Imports  -  .--.^.. 5275650    1    O" 

rktK^:  I  ir-i  -  ,.f  t?  ^^-♦-$  Irish  Produce  and^  Manufactures        -----        4629086    3    0 
Official  Value  a£Exporte^P^^.g^^j^,^ 14130117    3 

.  4700388    0    5- 

The  Year  ending  5th  January,  1505. 

Official  Value  of  Imports  - , -  5718945    3    4i 

fkiT;^:« I  Vol..- /.nr-rwv^  5  I"5h  Produce  and  Manufacture 4902914  1110 

OiBcal  Value  of  Exports  J  p^^j^^^^,^ ^^^^g    ^  ^^ 

5063073     1     8 

Note. — ^The  Account  of  the  real  Value  of  Iri^h  Produce  and  Mauufacturescouldnot  be  ascertained  at  the  time  the  above- 
Accounts  were  ruspectively  made  up. 

An  AccomUof  the  Number  of  Vessels,  toiththe  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,, which  have  been  annually  built  an(t 
registered  in  the  several  Forts  of'  tht  British  Empire,  between  the  5th  January^  1802,  cmdihe  5th  Janu^ 
ary,  1805.. 

Iti  the  Year  1802    -    .    -    1281  Vessels,    137508  Tona 
In  the  Year  1803    -    -    -     1402  Ditto         135349  Ditto 

In  the  y«r  1804 940  Ditto  92091  Ditto 

Copies  of  the  Certificates  of  Registry  granted  at  many  of  the  Ports  in  the  Plantations,  for  the  Year  ending  5(h  Januarjp^ 
lSa5/  were  not  received,  the  Vessels  that  may  have  been  BuUt  at  such  Ports  are  not  included  ioLtbe  abox-e  account. 

N 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessds,  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Wen  and  Boys  usuallj^ 
employed  tn  Navigating  the-  same,  which  belonged  to  the  several  Forts  of  the  British  Empire,  on  the  SOth  of 
September,  in  the  Years  1802,  1803.  and  1804:  distinguishing  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  British  FUmta^ 
tions  in  America^,  and  the  West  Indies,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  prepared. 


On  the  30th  Sept.  1802. 

On.the  SOtb  Sept.  1803. 

On  ihe  SOrti  Sept.  1804.     f* 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

,  Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men.     : 

England      .... 

Jersey 

Guernsey     .... 

Man 

Plantations. ...... 

Scotland      ... 
Ireland  ..... 

13446 
5.i 

93 

234 

3361 

234p 

1030 

1642224 

4367 

8610 

5516 

226893 

183935 

56510 

113670 

559 

634 

126*8 

17.^07 

15434 

5058 

14029 

87 

112 

553 

2825 

2422 

1065 

1709341 

7440 

1021  5 

8402 

181787 

191 805 

58873 

115274 
1021 
1472 
2011 
14386 
14436 
5228 

14589 

78 

110 

420 

2870 

25P7 

1061 

,1782326 

7037 

10058 

10009 

196628 

207810 

58060 

15271  ^ 

649 : 

76y  : 

2426 : 

15091  . 

14917, 
517t  ^ 

Total  regtbiared  in  His  > 
Majesty's  dominions  y 

205(>8 

2128055 

154530 

20Sf)3 

2167863 

153828 

21725 

22719^^8 

1542P9  . 

The  Returns  from  many  of  the  Ports  in  the  Plantations  not  having  been  received  for  the  Year  ending, 
30th  September,  1804,  the  Amount  of  Shipping  at  such  Ports  is  taken. from, the  corrected  A ccouiUa. 
4}f  the  Year  preceding.. 

The  Quantity  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  cleared  out  from  Great  Britain,  for  ascries  of  yean,  wilL 
bd  found  under  the  head  of,  aud  when  treating  of  Shipping. 
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Jfji  Accouni  ^  the  Nwnber  of  FewZf,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage^  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Bo^s 
empU^ed  in  Navigating  the  same  Cincluding  their  repeated  Voyages)  whiih  entered  Inwards  and  cleared 
Outwards^  in  the  several  Ports  of  England,  from.^  or  to,  all  Parts  of  the  Worlds  in  the  aggregate  for  the  Hear 
ending  5th  January  1804,  and  specif ed  for  the  Year  aiding  5th  January  1805;  distinguishing  British  from 
Foreign  VefseU^  and  the  Countries  from  whence  the  said  Vessels  arrived,  or  to  which  they  were  bound. 


ENGLAND. 


COUNTRIES. 


America 


(  British  Colonics     .     . 

I  United  States  .  .  . 
Africa     .*....... 

Barbary 

Botany  Bay,  or  New  South  Wales 

Dantnc 

Denmark  and  Norway    .... 

East  Indies 

Flanders 

Florida 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar  and  Streights  .... 
Greenland  and  Davis*8  Streights 
Gnemsey,  Jersey,  AJdemey,  &c. 

Hamburg 

Holland 

Honduras  (Bay  of)  .    .    .    .     . 

Hudson's  Bay 

Ireland 

Isle  of  Man     ....... 

Italy 

Malta 

Nootka  Sound . 

Portugal  and  Madeira  .... 
Prussia   ....••... 

Russia 

Southern  Fishery  .  .  .  .  ^  . 

Spain  and  Canaries 

Sweden 

Turkey 

r  British  .  .  .  . 

Westlndies?  Con(|uered  .  .  . 

tForcjgn  .... 

Total  in  1804 

1B0S«.... 


208 

38 

36 

5 

1 

16.5 

377 

46 


39 

25 

84 

487 

4 
26 
4 
4067 
347 
ii9 
19 


«17 

542 

651 

36 

SO 

57 

13 

444 

163 

23 


8173 
9302 


INWARDS. 


British. 


i 


36674 

9578 

8788 

621 

438 

32484 

46181 

43503 

184 

5285 

4267 

Q5606 

37544 

1989 

6736 

805 

395587 

11734 

4956 

4334 

33884 

121833 

143893 

10773 

3124 

8923 

2877 

136180 

40835 

5328 


1998 

55V 

698 

30 

38 

1404 

3229 

4699 


10 


286 

207 

3357 

2193 


103 

36i 

85 

21986 

109S 

311 

235 


1184944 
1368678 


1881 

5283 

6211 

869 

157 

466 

155 

764S 

2469 

563 


Foreign. 


329 
3 


104 

730 

1 

1 

23 

67 

136 

1 

3 

4 

723 

1 

36 
1 

44 


131 

1167 

24 

224 

137 

3 

2 
5 


81531 
228 
300 


25679 

137466 

281 

70 

4898 

10301 

14023 

60 


S 


252 

1046 

55700 

150 


5341 

116 

8468 


16019 

132050 

8163 


33903 

22156 

557 


68571  3901 
77209  3898 


335 
1104 


560195 
590129 


3956 
21 
17 

985 
7112 

rs 

3 
241 
501 
694 

3 

15 

57 

3162 

7 

272 

8 

469 


1012 

5853 

321 

1813 

12621 

31 


OmWARDS. 


24 
76 


297 

34 

166 

2 

1 

42 

579 

63 


86 
46 
77 

744 


21 

4492 

342 

16 

19 

188 

288 

440 

49 

21 

66 

1 

502 

170 


27938  8756 
30925  8838 


British.  , 


a 


50662 

8106 

38822 

190 

222 

8436 

92034 

58476 

151 

16207 

6396 

23790 

49399 


6041 

814 

456165 

13126 

2432 

2751 

296^ 

62180 

96594 

14283 

2916 

10235 

266 

154455 

44012 


1248796 
1237460 


3128 

478 

5222 

16 

25 

394 

4957 

6419 


769 

393 

3011 

3128 


Foreign. 


387 

60 

24954 

1008 

168 

186 


1799 

2832 

4394 

1397 

183 

576 

15 

934^5 

2765 


78188 


382 
10 


41 
809 


181 
11 


2 

8 

517 


93927 
2017 


12113 
132927 


109 

2 

1 

115 

1182 

53 

254 
124 


78016  3828  553267 


3453 


124 

2328 

1025 

23253 

1968 

244 

1654 
40354 


i 

S 


67 


19535 

450 

194 

19089 

132059 

10421 


39422 
19408 


691 


543330 


4605 
129 


496 
6922 


6 

127 

55 

1093 

104 


13 

75 

2517 


1024 

33 

29 

1120 

6364 

461 


2196 
1064 


42 


28478 
28703 
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An  Accounl  (^  the  Number  of  VeS9clsy  wfh  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage^  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Boris 
employed  in  Natigating  the  same  (including  their  repeated  Voyages  J  which  entered  Inwards  and  cleared 
0utwards,4n  the  several  Ports  {fScoikndyfromy,  or  tOy  all  Parts  of  the  Worlds  in  the  aggregate  for  the  Year 
ending  5th  January  1804,  md  detailed  for  tlte  Year  ending  the  5th  January  1805;  distinguishing  British 
from  Foreign  Vessels;  and  the  Comtries  from  whence  the  said  Vessels  arrivedy  or  to  which  they  were^ 
Inntnd*  w 


SCOTLAND. 

eOUNTBIES. 

INWARDS 

OUTWARDS. 

British. 

Foreign. 

i             British. 

Foreign. 

1 

1 

1 

i 
'i 

J 

1 

1 

H 

1 

eg 

J 

1 

A«^^      f    British  Colonies    . 
America  -  ^    United  States    .    . 
j^gntxic •    •    . 

62 

34 

4 

83 

1 

13 

14 

7 

2 

1576 

1 

14 

S 

5 

24 

178 

179 

2 

49 

51 

S3 

11.515 

7665 

321 

8284 

135 
1676 
3885 
1025 

415 

95868 

155 

712 

408 

566 

3796 

27200 

22036 

242 

3908 

13049 

7582 

697 

463 

21 

488 

8 

94 

521 

49 

28 

7470 

id 

49 

25 

27 

237 

1384 

1230 

13 

'249 

809 

536 

34 

228 

1 

1 

63 
2 

24 
5 
3 
9 

8049 

27476 
153 

95 

5613 
263 

2190 

1404 

565 

1296 

402 

1761 
8 

6 

328 
15 

114 
65 
29 
78 

87 

24 

.       5 

'  134 

4 

1     ^ 

J 

1656 

SO 

1 

102 

11$ 

6 

30 

77 

36 

16838 

5632 

515 

16714 

454 
3789 
4244 

690 
855 

101114 

258 

1203 

71 

1141 

14704 

14028 

963 

3084 

20211 

7582 

1223 

367 

SO 

1233 

27 

201 

586 

40 

52 

7704 

30 

162 
1 

1 
3 

4 

6851 

20155 
1.53 
249 
414 

461 

^49 

286 
4289 

247 
1228 

355 

1243 

8 

13 

22 

29 

11 

12 
255 

15 
66 

Denmark  and  Norway   .... 
Florida 

Gibraltar  and  Streiglits  .... 

Germany    - 

Greenland  and  Davis*i  Streights  . 
Guemtey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  &c. 

Honduras  (Bay  oQ 

Ifnilnnd 

Malta 

19 

..^ 

Isle  of  Man    .  ' 

Tfiilv 

90  — 
1 

3  - 
BV       2 
772     .50 
811   — 

Poland        

Portugal  and  Madeira   ...     . 

^lussia    ..     .••••»• 

Spain  and  Canaries 

Sweden '    . 

AVest  India    f    SlL'^L^i     '     * 

Totalin  1804. 

1803...... 

51 

189 

158^ 

671 

9 
9 

2335 
2694 

210443 
245692 

14408 
15795 

370 
354 

47104 
47905 

2806 
2735 

p2S4 

214490 
207380 

15732 
14752 

265 
209 

34582 
31212 

2029 
1711 

So  S 
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.An  Account  of  the  Xionber  of  Vessels,  ulth  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage ,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Boys 

emphyed  in  Kavigati^tg  the  same  (including  their  repeated  Voyages)    xvhick  entered  Inwards  and  cleared 

OulTcai-ds,  in  the  several  Ports  of  Ireland^  from  or  to  all  Parts  of  the  World,  between  the  5th  of  Januarys, 

1804-,  and  the  5tk  of  January,  1805:  distinguishing  Lish,  British^  and  Foreign  Vesselsy  and  the  Countries 

fivm  whence  the  said  Vessels  arrived,  or  to  which  they  were  hound. 


IRELAND. 

INWARDS. 

General  Total 

Countries. 

* 

IRISH. 

BRITLSH. 

FOREIGN. 

of  all  Veft&els  entered 
Inwards. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Canaries 

Denmark  and  Norway      .     . 

France 

Germany ... 

Holland 

Iluly 

Madeiras 

Portugal 

Prussia 

Ru9:»ia       ..:...." 

Spain 

Sireights  and  Gibrahar     .     . 
Sweden     ....... 

Total  Foreign  Europe  .    •. 

England 

Guernsey 

Jersey 

Man,  Isle 

Scotiand 

Totd  British  Europe    .     . 

America 

ToCal^f  all  Parts  .     .    . 

3 
27 

11 
3 

205 
40J1 

100 

SI 

170.1 

611 

71.^ 

310 

17 
217 

^' 
4 
92 
27 
40 

23 

179 

1 

25 
51 
37 

1 
2 

20750 
96 

2958 

10218 

4885 

181 
129 

1149 
6 

186 
45(; 
269 

B 
9 

2 

196 

12 

11 

25 

4 

67 
35 

40 

41 

264 

32423 

1217 

1871 

3311 

544 

6.H4 

5699 

5287 
4924 

13 

20io 

106 

109 

215 

40 

619 
338 

334 

361 

5 

40:> 

12 

12 

25 

5 

1 

103 

90 

42 

40 

4  H 

43 

469 

5r2:i4 

1^X7 

1967 

:;:»14 

644 

31 

11207 

16528 

5598 

5287 

491 

5053 

30 

3386 

106 

115 

215 

48 
4 
897 
821 
309 
334 

31 
370 

55 

7736 

428 

296 

39217 

2083 

433 

62087 

4155 

7W 

109040 

6666 

745 
6 

2 
397 

55949 
172 

62 
20127 

3577 
26 

8 
1678 

4483 

18 

6 

30 

1363 

467294 

1190 

370 

1078 

92304 

24421 

8d 

28 

114 

6302 

5 

317 

32 

5233 

24 

6 

32 

1760 

5i^:l>{i0 

136"/ 

370 

1140 

112431 

28030 

112 

28 

122 

7980 

1150 

76310 

5289 

5900 

562236 

30951 

5 

317 

32 

7055 

638863 

36272 

38 

6495 

399 

46 

9165 

51^ 

96 

17374 

995 

180 

33034      1913 

1243 

90541 

6116 

6242 

610618 

33553 

534 

79778 

5182 

8019 

7809371  44851 

J 

IRET^ND. 

OUTWARDS. 

General  Toul 

of  all  Vessels  cleared 

Outwards. 

CoUNTBIEf. 

IRISH. 

BRmSH. 

FOREIGN. 

Ships. 

Tom. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Canaries  ^ 

Denmark  and  Norway      .     . 

France 

Germany 

Holland , 

Italy 

Madeiras 

Portugal 

Prussia 

Russia      « 

Spain 

Stroights  aud  Gibraltar     .    . 
Sweden 

Total  Foreign  Eorepe  .    . 

England 

Guernsey  .     .    ' 

Jersey 

Man,  Isle 

Scotland 

.Total  British  Europe    •     . 

America 

Total  of  all  Parts   ... 

1 

19 

1 

1 

11 

1 

4 
1 
6 

46 
2913 

156 

31 
1422 
240 
715 
165 
530 

4 
140 

4 

3 

88 
10 
35 
9 
42 

1 

53 

9 
4 
5 

1 

85 
8200 

1104 

916 

1024 

62 

8 
397 

65 
40 
45 

4 

2 

161 

3 

2 

1 
8 

129 

24 

1 

69 

3 

5 

502 
27017 
283 
198 
174 
1155 

15373 

4029 

257 

9256 

383 

585 

28 
1655 
22 
14 
7 
72 

1132 

237 

12 

629 

30 

42 

4 

233 

3 

3 

1 

8 

1 

149 

29 

10 

70 

9 

.6 

633 

38130 

283 

334 

174 

115.5 

S\ 

17899 

5185 

1^96 

9421 

913 

647 

40 

219« 

22 

IB 

7 

72 

3 

1285 

287 

92 

638 

72 

46 

45 

6218 

335 

73 

11391 

559 

408 

59212 

3880 

526 

76821 

4774 

569 
4 

1 

28 

S73 

46053 

196 

24 

613 

19040 

2972 

20 

3 

133 

1752 

366S 

13 

9 

40 

1065 

382225 

1063 

527 

VZ99 

74720 

20415 

6^ 

40 

143 

4934 

39 
2 

4991 
329 

327 
15 

4273 
17 
10 
68 

1440 

433269 

1259 

551 

1912 

94089 

23714 

82 

43 

276 

6701 

975 

65926 

4880 

4791^ 

4593.'?4 

25594 

41 

5320 

342 

5808 

531080 

30816 

60 

10790 

617 

148 

35952 

2184 

75 

13183 

796 

283 

59925 

359? 

1080 

82934 

5832 

5013 

507177 

28337 

531 

78971 

.5093 

6624 

669082 

39262 
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S^tatcment  of  the  annual  estimated  Cost  and  Charges^  and  Sale  Amount^ 
of  the  East  India  Company's  Sales  in  England^  from  the  Year  ending 
1st  March,  17995  to  1st  March,  1804,  respectively;  distinguishing  the 
India  from  the  China  Goods. 


INDIA. 

CHINA. 

Total 

INDIA  and  CHINA« 

cost  and  cbarges 

•ale  amount. 

cost  and  charges 

sale  amount. 

cost  and  charges 

sale  amount. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£.   . 

£. 

£. 

1799     .    •    . 

4209810 

4663390 

2772373 

3652283 

6982183 

8315673 

1800     .     .     . 

2948176 

3564694 

3060046 

3794982 

6008222 

7359676 

1801      .     .     . 

3280043 

'39788OO 

2919250 

3frl638l 

6199293 

7595181 

1802     ,     .     . 

2179991 

3086943 

2822722 

3539404 

5002713 

6626347 

1803     .     .     . 

1846357 

2289274 

29091I8 

3753252 

4755475 

6042526 

1804      .     .     . 

1943920 

2236396 

2950009 

3629677 

4893929 

5866073 

An  Account  of  all  Imports  into  Great  Britain,  the  produce  of  the  West  In- 
dian  Colonial  Possessiom,  for  three  Years ;  to  which  is  added,  the  first 
Cost  and  Charges  of  the  East  India  Trade  in  the  same  Years,  to  shew 
the  aggregate  Amount  of  the  East  and  West  India  Trade,  and  its  Inh- 
portance  to  the  Country. 


British  West  India  Colonies,  including) 

Trinidad .  5 

Conquered  Islands,  exclusive  of  Trinidad 

Total 

East  Indies,  first  cost 

Total  amount  of  the  imports  from  the  7 
East  and  West  Indies y 

1801 

1802 

1803 

6759617 
4105839 

7293316  . 
2699504 

£. 
5786432 
362014 

10865456 
,  6199293 

9992820 
5002713 

6148446 
4755475 

17064749 

14995533 

10903921 
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Afi  Account  of  all  JVest  India  Produce  imported  into  Great  Britain^  from 
the  5th  of  January y  1803,  to  the  &th  of  January^  1804. 


Aloes     ...•••.. 

Arrow  Root 

Cocoa »     .     . 

Coffee . 

GiDger>  dry 

preserved    .... 

Gum  Guiacum 

Juice  of  Limes 

Marmalade 

Molasses 

Oil^  Castor 

Pepper,  Cayenne      .... 

Pimento 

Shruff 

Spirits,  Rum 

Shrub 

Succads      

Sugar     

Tamarinds 

Tortoiseshell 

Turmeric 

Wood^  Brazilleito    .... 

Fustic      .     .     .     .     . 

Lignum  Vitas     •    •    • 

Logwood  .  .  .  . 
Mahogahy,  firit^  plantation 

Nicoragua  ;  .  .  . 
Wool^  Cotton,  Brit,  plantation 

Total 


Oftdal 

Dotj 

Qoantitjr. 

OT 

received  within  the 

iUte4  Value. 

Ye«r. 

£. 

a. 

rf. 

c£.   s.  d. 

lbs. 

23874 

548 

3 

3 

751  5  6 

38851 

4219 

7 

0 

148  4  3 

cwt. 

4685 

11608 

7 

10 

17S0  8  8 

210075 

1431851 

11 

0 

46359  14  5 

2554 

3192 

16 

11 

2016  12  3 

lbs. 

J  2434 

520 

9 

3 

450  8  4 

6464 

969 

12 

0 

224  3  11 

gallons 

26137 

1749 

8 

7 

600  17  0 

lbs. 

6076 

455 

14 

9 

144  13  9 

cwt. 

2607 

1694 

12 

9 

800  0  11 

Ib.&gl.  49080  and  895 

5284 

1 

0 

1352  16  11 

lbs. 

2393 

287 

6 

4 

158  16  4 

11»>314 

29467 

10 

0 

18324  5  6 

cwt. 

3J4 

973 

13 

5 

315  7  9 

gallons 

4048258 

370182 

3 

7 

131968  8  1 

2752 

537 

5 

9 

176  0  2 

lbs. 

21385 

1469 

19 

0 

1012  14  10 

cwt. 

S087819 

4221110 

7 

6|  3078255  6  b\ 

lbs. 

11(5557 

770 

0 

10 

1225  19  6 

14883 

3361 

17 

0 

1343  10  4 

17188 

188 

7 

8 

186  16  3 

tons. 

25 

171 

1 

3 

15  13  2 

2612  - 

22962 

17 

1 

2031  7  10 

760 

3426 

17 

6 

620  16  0 

12703 

146562 

17 

6 

3467  2  6 

4058 

41631 

15 

2 

15904  19  10 

714 

7059 

16 

1 

579  16  7 

lbs. 

7266490 

273539 

19 

5 

35504  9  0 

£ 

6585597 

19 

5 

3345670  16  0 

The  quantity  of  coffee  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  from  the  British  West  Indian 
colonies  only,  was^  in  the  following  years, 


1802 
1803 
1804 


Imported. 

383721  cwt. 

155648 

32960& 


The  quantity  of  rum  which  was  imported 
into,  and  exported  from.  Great  Britain,, 
for  three  years,  ending  5th  Jan.    1803; 
5th  Jan.    1804;  and  5m. January,  1805; 
was 

Imported. 
4765273.  galL 
4049276 


1802 
1803 
1804 


278 


5316 


Exported. 

133Gl79galL 
680213 
1160846 


The  official  or  rated  value  of  British  nxanufactures  and  produce  exported  to  tlie  British 
plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  from  die  5th  January,  1804,  to  the  5th  January,  1805,  w^as 
i£ 3408232  2«.  8i.  sterling;  to  which  is  yet  to  be  added  the  amount  exported  to  the  con- 
quered' island^» 
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An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Raw  Suga?-  imported  into^  and  of  Refned  Sugar  exported 
from  Great  Britain ;  distinguishing  British  Plantation^  Foreign  Plantation^  and  East 
India^  for  the  Year  ending  5th  January ^  1805  ;  and  of  the  Duties  paidy  and  Drawbacks 
and  Bounties  received  thereon. 


British  Plantation  .  . 
Foreign  Plantation.  . 
E.  India  (sale  amount) 

Total 

IMPORTED. 

— » — i 

EXPORTED. 

ifnported 
than 

Ciported. 

RAW. 

RAW. 

REFINED. 

t  otal  rmw  &  ref.  Stt^«sp<K 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

Quantity. 

Drawback. 

Quautity. 

Bounty 

Quantity. 

Dfj^back 
and  Boulrty. 

1043127 

Quantity. 

cwt. 

2976384 
168274 
104067 

of. 

2656898 
23658 
92142 

eirt. 
266688 

154949 
27803 

€35521 

cwt. 

376853 

of. 

807605 

ewe. 
907387 

154949 

27863 

cwt. 

2069047 

• 13325 

76^63 

3248726 

27726Q8   4404.40 

235521 

376S53 

807605 

1090089 

1043127 

2158635 

Note. — The  sums  ahove  stated  are  the  actual  p^ymenta  in  the  year,  and  not  the  computed  Amount  on  the 
Quantities  exported  or  imported  within  the  period  of  the  account.  The  temporary  duties  under  the  acu 
43d  and  44^h  of  his  majesty,  amounting  to  743107A  45.  4d.  and  the  drawbacks  thereon  to  50010/.  15«.  2rf. 
are  not  included  in  the  al>ove. 

In  order  to  shew  the  total  quantity  exported,  refined  sugar  is  reduced  into  the  denomination  of  taw,  by 
allowing  the  proportion  of  34  cwt.  of  raw  to  every  20  cwt.  of  refined. 

All  the  tables  which  precede  will  serre  to  convey,  not  only  tiie  idea 
of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  general, 
but  particularize  that  of  the  East  Indies ;  likewise  the  West  Indies ; 
which  together  form  the  most  considerable  portion  of  our  trade* 

In  order  to  give  the  official  details,  which  immediately  relate  to  the 
trade  of  which  this  work  more  particularly  treats,  after  having  speci- 
fied the  share  of  trade  which  Great  Britain  has  with  each  power,  in 
the  progress  of  the  work.  The  quantities  and  other  particulars  will 
be  found  under  the  head  of  the  respective  articles,  which  are  hereafter 
included  under  the  head  of  Resources, 
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Having  already  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  progress  of  British  com- 
merce, and  when  we  consider  the  settlement  of  a  single  Flemish 
weaver  in  England  was  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  importance; 
when  we  find,  too,  every  branch  of  manufacture  or  commerce  that  is 
known,  in  Europe^  more  or  less  encouraged  in  this  country,  we  will 
^finislr,  by  giving  actual  statements  of  our  present  situation* 

If  there  are  any  facts  of  doubtful  authority  advanced,  relative  to 
our  former  commercial  situation,  concerning  which  there  may  be  dif- 
ferent opinions,  we  are  at  least  certain,  that  it  is  now  ascertained  be- 
yond a  possibility  of  doubt.  Accounts  are  kept  with  all  possible  ac- 
curacy,, and  are  annually  laid  befol^  parliament  of  all  our  great  mer- 
cantile transactions,  and  the  foregoing  tables  are  either  copies  or 
abstracts  of  those  most  authentic  documents. 

*Frora  the  revolution  of  1688,  it  is  that  we  have  to  trace  our  manu- 
facturing, our  commercial,  and  our  colonial  greatness;  likewise  to 
the  permanent  and  firm  establishment  of  freedom  amongst  us,  much 
is  to  be  attributed,  yet,  to  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  we  must 
take  a  review  of  the  trade  in  its  detail. 

The  places  with  which  we  deal,  and  the  articles  in  which  we  deal,  at  the 
present  time,  to  and  from  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  East  In- 
dies, and  Russia,  are  all  branches  of  commerce  almost  totally  un- 
known two  centuries  ago,  and  even  60  years  past  still  in  their  infancy- 
Their  aggregate  amount  is  now  immense,  and  far  exceeds  the  whole  of 
our  trade  at  the  end  of  the  American  war.  The  new  branches  ure  on 
the  increase,  and  they  already  exceed,  in  amount,  the  old.  The 
case  is  precisely  similar  with  regard  to  the  articles  of  comraerca, 
amongst  which  cotton  (till  very  lately  unknown)  naw  ranks  the  first. 

The  yeax  1802,  was  the  greatest  for  our  foreign  commerce,  in  which 
year  the  manufactures  and  produce  exported  amounted  to  ^6,99(),000/.. 
Qf  which  the  following  is  the  analysis  nearly. 

/-Cotton cit"  7 130006 

%  Wrought  iron  and  cast  1{)  18000 
^jticles  unknown  to  commerce  )  Refined  sugar  .  .  .  154J000 
^^         «P0  years  ago.  j  Cotton  yarn  ....         744000 


/Hops 


60000 

-0^11043000 
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Brought  forward £ll049W(y 

-Woollen  goods  .     .     .  oi?  6487000. 
Linens  ......         895000 

I  Tin 231000 

Pewter  and  lead  .     •     •         276000 
Brass     ..!..'.         408000 

Copper      669000 

Coals     ..•..,        536000 

c£9512000 

<£  20555000 


Of  the  remainder,  6435000/.  is  composed  of  various  articles  not  de- 
scribed, and  the  further  complement  consists  of  a  number  of  manu- 
factures, which,  though  not  entirely  new  to  this  country,  were  almost 
totally  neglected ;  we  shall,  however,  suppose  them  to  be  original 
manufactures  of  the  country,  yet  still  the  vastness  of  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  will  be  sufficiently  great. 

The  exports  of  foreign  articles,  not  either  produced'  or  manufac^ 
tured  in  this  country,  amounted  to  14,418,000/-  in  1802, 

In  1783,  the  annual  product  of  the  undermentioned  manufactures 
of  Great  &:itain  was  calculated  in  the  following  manner  : 


Woollen  ....<£  168OOOOO 
Leather  .  .  •  .  •  .  10500000 
Flax 1750000 


Hemp 

Glass 
Paper      . 
Porcelain 

Silk   .    . 


890000 

630000 

780000 

1000000 

3350000 


Cotton 0^960000 

Lead .......  I650OOO 

Tin 1000000 

Iron 8700000 

Steely  plating,  &c.  •     .  3400000 


51310000 


That  iron,  glass,  and  porcelain,  was  rapidly  on  the  increase;   tin^ 
and  leather  declining ;  paper,  increasing ;  flax,  rather  falling ;  hemp, 
stationary ;  silk,  rather  increasing. 

.    The  following  will  shew  the  state  and  proportional  quantities  of  the, 

manufactures  and  produce  of  this  country,  as  exported  betwixt  the 

years  1797  and  1804.     Those  on  the  advance  in  quantity  exported 

are  marked  A ;   on  the  decline  D ;  and  stationary  S ;   taken  for  the 

average  of  seven  yearst 
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f-rHpi» 


Rank. 


♦  X 


1 
t 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

12 

13 
14 
1.5 
1^ 


Aniele. 


Cottons  ....  A 
Woollens .  ,  .  .  S 
Iron  wrouglit  and  oast  A 


Sugar  re&o«4 
Cotton  jarq  .     .     . 
Linens      .     .     .     . 

Coals 

Wrought  cupper .    . 
Wrought  brass    .     . 

Hats  (b«av€r)    .    . 

Stockings  and  glass 

Silks 

S^t 

Lead  .     .     .     .     . 

Sle«l  


A 
A 

D 

S 

S 

s 

D 


D 
1) 

S 

S' 


Oh$m  rations. 

Tcrj  rapid. 

Ter^  rapid, 
rapid, 
rapid. 
Aot  rapid. 


considerable, 
same  amount,  &  > 
botii  declining.  5 
^reat^ 
i4ot;g|qat. 


Rank. 

17 
18 
19 
«0 
SI 

es 

fS 

24 

25 

26 
0  27 

28 
0  29 

30 

3il 


Article. 


Tish      .    . 
felt  hats    . 
Apparel 
Haberdashery 
Leather 
Beer     •     . 
Hops     .     . 
Bar  Iron    . 
Train  Oil   . 
Stationary 
Soap     .     . 
Pewter.     . 
Oak  Bark  . 
Candles 


Various  articles 


D 
D 
8 
D 
D 
D 
S 
A 
D 
D 
D 
D 
S 
D 


Obserrttioiis. 

rapid, 
considerable. 

considerable, 
not  great.' 
great 

considerable, 
great 
not  great, 
considerable, 
rapid. 

not  great. 

tUe  value  of   thmt'\ 

would  rank  thera  be-  ^ 

.tvT94fttfo.a«]|da  3 


1 


Besides  the  above,  the  rarious  articles  to  the  ralue  of  about  one-* 
seventh  of  the  whole>  which  aie  rapidly  on  the  decline,  and  of  31  ar- 
ticles, there  are 

advaijbcing    5 

statiofiary    11 

'  declining    15 

31 

>  

The  toUtl  vfilue  of  articles  exported  in  1802^,  tliat  were  unknowB  ta 
US  200  3rears  ago,  amounts  to  near  20  millions,  which  is  equal  to  the 
greatest  year  of  o»r  trade  previous  to  1790,  and  nearly  double  the 
whole  of  our  exports  in  1782* 

If,  then,  we  add  to  the  11  millions  vahic  of  articles  entirely  new,  the 
amount  of  e^pojte  to  places  not  kjuown^  or  at  least  not  tmded  with  till 
the  same  peiiod,  we  shall  he  able  to  separate  the  aroomiit  9f  tjU&  mew 
branches  of  trade  from  those  that  are  of  ancient  dat«. 

*  Those  Qiaijced  X  are  &oi»  BuUosds  vlu^ 
have  no  mark^  qonsequentlj  do  not  hold  quite  so  high  a  rank  as  thejf  would  do>  if  tije  raw 
materials  were  British,  both  on  accocnt  of  the  price  which  that  raw  matejrial  costs ;  and  far- 
tl^ef,  because  cireimsCances^  may  deprire  ns  of  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  Thus,  for  ex- 
«MtJk,  ^  <yrilM.  and  vo^tka  tNudiss-i-tbe-  ktt«r  w  iKlisp«taMy  the  moat  ▼akable  and  tlie- 
most  certain. 

Those  marked  O,  are  made  partly  from  Brttisj^  and  partly  from  foreign  materials,  bat  for 
which  this  country  might,  if  reduced  to  necessity,  produce  the  materials  necessary. 
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^Htw  objeotfl  of  trade  at  alread  j  fttabd    .  £  1  lOOOOOd 

Exports  to  America 6000000 

Countrtes  witib  ^hich  we  1  Ditto  to  the  Ea6t  Indies JSOddOO 

had    little  commercial  /  Ditto  to  the  West  ladies 3000000 

intercourse    above  SOO   I  Ditto  to  Russia 1266000 


j«arftago« 


o£J24000000 


Twenty-four  millions  of  our  trade  is  then  either  to  new  places,  dr 
consists  chiefly  of  articles  that  have  not  long  been  known  to  the  com- 
mercial world* 

After  this  particular  detail,  the  eye  naturally  fixes  itself  on  the  ex- 
ports in  general,  the  result  of  which  is  by  no  mean:^  so  surprising^  whda 
the  new  channels  of  conunerce,  and  the  new  articles  of  which  it  colp- 
sists,  are  taken  into  account. 

One  thing  indeed  at  first  appears  surprising  is,  that  while  the  Ame* 
rican  war  dinainished  our  trade  both  in  exports  and  imports,  And  at 
least  ffiiade  it  go  on  in  a  retrograde  direction,  till  it  fell  to  what  it  bad 
been  at  50  years  before.  The  last  war  occasioned  a  inost  unexampled 
and  great  increase. 

One  of  not  the  leaot  consoling  circunnttandes  atteiidant  on  this  i^ 
that  the  balance  in  our  fiEivour  has  greatly  augmented,  bei^,  in  I809» 
apparently  13  millioias,  ttiough  it  is,  in  reality,  considerably  mor^. 

The  French  revolution  has  ruined  it)  pMseseioiM  »  both  the  Indiesw 
It  has  likewise  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  cOfttineat,  and  ruined  Hoi* 
landy  which,  firom  being  once  ot&t  jo^ster  m  c^nmctfcial  ^ff^n^  cUn- 
ocrt  now  suppart  itself,  aM  is  no  longer  to  be  coilsidered  as  our  rival. 

The  bland  of  St.  Domingp,  which  wai^  one  of  the  bdst,  and  is  larger 
thaa  aU  ovr  West  Inidia  possessions^  is  now  estranged  fronr  Franiee^ 
probaWy  for  evet*  Its  si^rs  were  cheaper  thai*  Mirs,  antl  in  8lK^ll 
ab^Ddatt€6,  that^  in  thd  year  I781:>  tine*  trkd^  to  that  »»lafrd  alone  was 
very  isearly  equdt  to  two-thitdsr  of  our  whole*  foreign  commerce.  Is  it 
Bet  dien  to  be  wondered  that  wte  have  got  a  grwt  augmentdtiotf  of  our 
West  India  trade? 

It  will  be  semi  that  (Jw  imports  fi^om  the^  conqwereri  is>^w»*s,  wMch 
Ve  aftetiWardsi  gave  u(p,  amounted  at  one  time  to  four  raillioris  a  year; 
that  ia  double  the  whole  of  our  West  India  prodftfcc,^  j)revious  to  the 
last  war. 
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As  commerce  does  not  succeed  by  accident,  nor  settle  in  any  place 
witliout  being  solicited  earnestly,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  ten- 
derness and  care,  so  it  is  necessary  that,  even  when  brought  to  the 
highest  degree  of  success,  every  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  it* 

As  the  dangers  of  mature  age  are  different  from  those  of  infancy,  so 
are  the  dangers  of  our  commerce  different  from  what  they  were  when 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  threatened  our  destruction,  and  attack- 
ed us  at  every  step.  Our  dangers  then  proc.eded  from  a  desire  to  op- 
press us,  on  the  part  of  enemies,  who  wished  to  prevent  us  fronii 
participating  in  a  lucrative  commerce,  of  which  they  had  long  known 
the  sweets.  Envy  is  the  incitement  to  the  preseint  enemies  of  Britain^ 
they  wish  to  divide  with  us,  or,  if  they  cannot  divide,  to  destroy;  this 
is  the  general  aim,  but  how  fallacious  will  be  the  attempt,  even  in  the 
t^ase  of  success. 

Is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed,  that  those  who  now  carrj  on  so 
great  a  trade  with  this  country,  to  which  they  are  led  by  finding  it  in 
every  respect  suitable  and  advantageous,  are  to  change  and  carry  on 
a  similar  one  with  those  who  might  wish  for  a  share  of  it,  if  we  should 
fall?  No,  certainly.  Our  trade  was  very  nearly  gone  in  1782,  but 
who  gained  by  that?  Did  Russia,  I)enmark,  Sweden,  participate? 
Did  France  or  Spain  stand  in  our  room  ?  No ;  it  was  a  moment  of 
general  suflferance,  and  it  will  be  so  again,  whenever  the  day  shall 
come  that  we  are  compelled  to  yield  to  our  enemy. 

Now  that  we  have  taken  a  view  of  all  that  is  essentially  necessary, 
relative  to  our  trade  in  general,  we  shall  go  directly  to  that  part  of  it 
with  Russia  and  the  Baltic;  repeating  that  this  is  the  moment  (when 
commerce  is  banished  from  the  southern  pajts^  of  Europe)  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  fixing  it  on  those  northern  countries  which  seem 
destined  to  shine  out  with  vigour,  at  a  time  when  that  portion  of  the 
world,  once  occupied  by  the  greatest  warriors  and  philosophers,  is  now 
inhabited  by  those  who.  are  ruled  over  by  a  government  unfriendly  to 
commerce. 

We  should  therefore  particularly  turn  our  attention  at  home :  Eng- 
land is  at  the  summit;  Scotland  is^ thriving  wonderfully;  it  is  not  so 
with  Ireland;  the  situation  of  that  kingdom  is  interesting  and  impor- 
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tant  in  more  respects  than  one.  A  great  deal  might  be  said.  That 
country  is  now  in  the  stale  that  this  was  nearly  a  century  ago.  It  re- 
quires tlie  fostering  hand  of  government*  Here  we  want  only  protec- 
tion ;  there  they  want  aid :  here  the  powers  of  individuals  and  of  the 
country  are  fairly  developed ;  there  they  are  only  making  their  ap- 
pearance. 

'  The  exports  of  Ireland  are  to  those  of  England  nearly  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  ten  ;  and  the  balance,  instead  of  being  in  their  fa- 
vour, is  considerably  against  that  c^ountry.  Of  639,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping, employed:  in  the  trade  of  that  kingdom,  one-eighth  is  foreign,  one- 
eighth  Iri^h,  and  three-fourths,  British.  Their  trade  is  nearly  in  the* 
foliawog- proportions : 


To  England       ./  •     .,    ..  ^ 
Scotland       ..... 

Inlands     ....     .     .     . 

Continent  of  Europe 
America  and  West  Indies 


433,000  ton*. 
94,000. 
3,000. 
76,000 
60,000. 


So  that  if  the  trade  of  Ireland  were  divided  into  fifty  equal  partSj 
there  wx)uld  be  for  England  thirty-two,  Scotland  eight,  the  oentineut 
of  Europe  five, ,  and  America  four*. 

When  we.  consider  that  the  trade  of  that  country  is  so  small  .that  the 
balance  is  unfavourable,  and.  that  it  Is  pripcipally  carried  on  in  British 
Tessels,  it  ieimpossible  not  tO:  conclude  that  there  must  be  some  very, 
generalcause  for  so  great  an  effect. 

As  the  exports    of  linen  amount    to  five-eighths    of    the  whole,, 
provisions,  corn,,  and  some  trifling  articles,  the  remainder ;.  it  is    not 
easy  to  conceivB  any  thing  on  a.  lower  footing  than  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  interest  of  Ireland;  and  when  the  situation  of  that 
country  is  viewed  generally,,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  axojisiderable 
degree  of  solicitude  for  its  improvement., 

ThQ  revenues  of  Ireland  increased,  frcw  400,000//,  which  they, 
amounted  to  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  to  about.  1,000,000A 
previous  tp  the  late  disturbances^aad  its  national  debt  was  2,400,000i.- 
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The  expenditure  then  ^ms  not  equal  to  the  rerenue^  except  on  extnn 
ordinary  occasions ;  now  the  cade  is  totally  altered.  The  public  debt 
.  bears  an  intere^  of  men  than  two  millions  a  year ;  and  most  of  that 
comes  OTcr  to  England^  wheve  the  loam  bare  been  made;  whicbt 
added  to  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  country,  and  still  farther 
increased  by  the  money  drawn  out  of  it  by  the  proprietors  of  land 
who  lire  in  this,  will  luma  a  sum  superior  to  the  whole  amount  of 
exports. 

To  attempt  making  an  exact  calculation,  t«  such  a  subject,  would 
be  canity..  If  the  impossibility  of  it  was  not  evident^  from  othet 
causes^  the  difference  that  probably  exists  between  the  rated  Talae  of 
articles  exported  and  the  real  value  would  be  •  sufficient  to  destroy 
every  pretension  to  accuracy.  It  so  happens  in  this  case,  however, 
that  the  leading  features  -are  sa  strong,  that  nothing  Hke  accuracy  is 
wanted,  in  order  to  come  taa  conclusion  on  the  subject. 

The  exports  and  imports  may  be  supposed-  to  be  equally  incorrect, 
as  to  stated  value ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  apparent  balance  and  the 
true  will  be  nearly  the  same  thing.  The  following  statement  of  the 
remittances  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  fram  Ireland  is 

£. 
Balance  agaihst  it    ...••••,    •       500,000 
Interest  of  the  debt  borrowed  in  England     .     1,650,000 
Spent  by  absentees  .     .    ^    .  '.    .    •     •     •     1,350,000 


This  is  probably  under  the  mark,  but  it  is  only  for  a  few  years  that 
it  has  existed;  and,  since  it  has  taken  place,  the  loans  made  in  Eng- 
land have  carried  ov&t  more  than  sufficient  means  of  paying  the  ba- 
lance. When  the  time  shall  come,  however,  that  further  loans  in  Eng- 
land are  not  wanted,  the  country  mufet  speedily  be  exhausted,  and  tfte 
remittances  for  the  interest  will  literalTy  become  impracticable. 

The  exertions  of  government  cannot  then  be  too  prompt  and  vigorous, 
to  prevent  the  consequences  that  must  naturally  result  from  such  an  op- 
der  of  things;  and,  as  it  fortunately  happens,  the  field  for  improve** 
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ment  is  very  ample;  it  wUl  ten^fold  repay  every  shilling  laid  out  iti 
its  advancement. 

The  increase  of  the  linen  manufacture,  the  woollen  which  once 
flourished  there,  and  improvements  in  agriculture,  for  raising  flax, 
hemp,  corn,,  and  cattle,  in  so  abundant  and  fine  a  country,  together 
with  encouraging  the  fisheries,  are  the  great  things  to  which  we  are  to 
look  foi?  the  means  of  rescuing  the  sister  kingdom  from  so  dangerous 
a  situation. 

The  proximity  of  England  will  prevent  other  manufactures  from 
flourishing  to  any  considerabie  degree;  that  is,  such  manufactures  as 
already  are  firmly  established  here;  because,  with  superior  capital,  ^ 
and  the  means  of  giving  longer  credit  than  they  c^rt,  we  certainlj^ 
shall  maintain  the  superiority  which  has  been  thus  gained* 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  deliberate  well  on  the 
mauufactures  that  should  be  advantageously  established  in  Ireland ; 
because,  in  making  an  effort,  it  is  very  necessary  that  it  be  made  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  give  encouragement,  in  place  of  blunting  the 
energy  of  the  mind^  which  an  unsuccessful  trial  is  certain  to  do. 

Witb  nations,  M  with  individuals,  it  is  necessary  to  be  industrious, 
and  with  them  likewise  the  great  and  first  object  is,  to  have  tliat  in- 
dustry well-directed,  without  which. nothing  can  be  attained  that  is 
worth  the  searching  after. 

The  industry  and  capital  of  Ireland  will  fiftd  ample  scope^  withouft 
attempting  those  manufoctures  for  which  England  is  famous,  Woollens, 
cotton,  iron,  steel,  brass,  and  the  great  variety  of  small  objects,  the  ma- 
nufacturing of  which  we  have  got,  it  will  be  impossible  for  tlie  manu- 
facturers of  Ireland  to  establish,  so  as  to  come  in  competition  with  tis 
in  a  foreign  marteefi ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  improving  the  sta- 
ples of  Ireland)  for  which  the  nature,  of  the  country  is  adapted,  they 
will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  what  may  be  attempted  on  "the  part  of 
EiTglTsh  manufacturers. 

JirS  many  erroneous  representations^  are  circulated  abroad  regarding 
#ie'pfecis*srtiration  of  thedebt  and  finances  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  following  particulars  ape  given^  i^tyactcdi  from  the  official  ac-- 
cc^u^ts^  laid  this  year  before  parliament . 
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Static  of  the  National  Debt  and  Finances  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
distinguishing  Great  Britain  from  Ireland. 

State  of  the  national  debtof  Great  Britaik,  deductingthe  dimuniiion  by  stock  transferred 
to  the  commissiouers  for  the  reduction  of  debt^  and  on  account  of  land-tax  redeemed. 

Total  created        _  _  _  —<£  58213 1385     1     3i 

Kedeemed  by  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt 
upto  the  1st  of  February,  1805.     —        —  —  _  ^    89003759    0    0 

The  public  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  same  stood  on  tlie'lst 
day  of  February  1805,  as  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  was —  <£  493, 127,726     1    .3i 

Total  of  the  annnid  interest  and  expense  of  management,  including ' 

ibe  million  for  the  redemption  of  the  nacional  debt,. and  other  sums  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose,  is*  —  —  —  —      24928336  16    74 

Payable  annually  to  the  commissioners  for  reduction  of  debt  68341 14  10    7 

>  ■ 

18094222    6    0| 
Management  reared  on  stoeic  purchasedl)y  the  commissioners,  and  on 
-expired  annuities         —  —  —  —  —  —  39067  14    8l 

Total  interest,  charge  <)f  management,  and  for  the  debt  unredeemed 
^n  the  1st  of  February,  1805       —  —  —  '—  —     18055154  11     4j 

"The  unfunded  debt,  and  demands  outstanding  on  the  5th  of  Janu — 

rary,  1805,  was  —  —  —  —  —  —    34460521   19    Oj 

The  public  debt  of  Irkl and  funded  in  Great  Britain,  as  the  sam^  stood  - 

on  the  5th  of  January,  1805,  was  —  —  —  —    51562901     0    0 

Interest,  annuities,  and  charges  of  management  .£976303  10     1  . 

The  total  amount  of  the  public  funded  debt  created  in  Great  Britain 
for  account  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  the  same  stood  Ist  of 
February,  1805,  was  _  _  _  —  _      7502633    $    g 

Redeemed  by  the  commissioners  for  reduction  of  debt  £550228    0    O  — 

Annual  interest  on  unredeemed  debt         —  —        —  —        208572*  3    3 

Annuities  for  a  term  of  years  —  —  —  ,  —         230000    0    0 

-Charges  of  management         —  —  —  —  —  5716     18 

Interest  on  stock  bought  —  —  —  —  16506  16    9 

Annuity  at  I  per  cent.  366931s   redeemable  with  the  1  per  cent. 
i)r  at  par- 
Total  of  annual  expense  —  —  —        460795     1    8 

*  *  Notwithstanding  the  sinking  fund,  this  sum  must  be  annually  paid  for  the  interest  of  the 
del>t ;  it  has  arisen  from  an  annual  sum  of  one  million,  originally  established  in  1786, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  principal,  and  some  farther  contingent  sums  applied  to  the  same 
purpose,  1  per  cent,  on  every  new  loan  made  since  ;  the  whole  added  together,  with  the 
intereat  of  the  debt  paid  off,  forms  the  sinking  fond,  thus : 
The  original  sum  voted  —  —  —  —  —       lOOOOOO    0    O 

Added  farther  per  annum       — •  —  —   -        —  —        200000    0    O ' 

1  per  cent,  on  loans  since  1792  —  •—  —  — 

latereston  the  aiun  paid  off   —  —  —  —  — 
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An  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Extraordinary  Resources  consti^ 
tuting  the  Public  Income  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of 
January  1803. 


Ordinary  ReTCDaea. 


Customs 


Permanent  Taxes. 


Excise 


Stamps 


.     .     England 
.    •    Scotland 

Great  Britain 

.    .    England 
.     .    Scotland 

Great  Britain 

.    .   England 
.    .  Scotland 

Great  Britain 


Land  and  Assessed  Taxes  > 
.  .  England  5 
.     .     Scotland 

Great  Britain 


= 


Post  OflRce 


England 
Scotland 

Great  Britain 


U.  in   the  ^,  on  "J 

Pensions  J    England 
and  Salaries  3  Scotland 


Great  Britain 


64.  in  the  ^.  on  "^ 

Pensions  >  England 
and  Salaries  3  Scotland 


Great  Britain 


Hackney  Coaches  .  .  . 
Hawkeni  and  Pedlars  .  - 
Total  Ordinary  RcTenues 


Small  Branches  of  the  Here- 
ditary  Revenue. 

.\lienation  Flues      •    .    . 


Gross  Receipt  witli* 
in  the  Year. 


10189238 
.  759849 


10  94 

0  8} 


10949087  11  5i 


20985644 
1484668 


22470312  12  7{ 


3429697 
202048 


8  S\ 
10  31 


3631745  18  €{ 


5747374 
163954 


10  7 
9  11 


5911329  0  6 


1178408 
118000 


7  0 
4  0 


1296406  11  0 


44656  10  11 
2776  19  8i 


47433  10  7J 


.^005  1 
2762  8  11 


61767  10  8 


28767  16  6 

9615  5  9 

44406467  17  8 


6933  IS  4 


Charges  of  Manage- 
ment. 


505655 
61343 


$.  d. 
13  5 
13    5 


.566999    6  10 


589200 
126070 


1     1 
4    2i 


715270    5    4i 


Permanent  Taxes* 
Post  Fines      .... 

Seizures 

Composiriona      .    .    • 

Proffers 

Crown  Lands.    •     .    • 


Property  Tax 


104504 
13086 


16  11 
18  6i 


117591  15  5i 


261801 
13163 


8  Sk 
17  7 


274965  '5  104 


313982 
20562 


13  10 
11  4 


334545  5  2 


305  17  9i 
29  8  8 


335  6  5| 


372  10  2 
17  5  6 


389  15  5 


2470  14  3| 
•2954  14  9 
2015522  9  7J 


1126    6  11 


Ordinary  Revenues. 


Extraordinary  Resources. 


.    .     England 

.    .  .  Scotland 

Great  Britain 

Arrears  of  Income  Duty    .  _ 

Lottery,  Net  Profit       .     . 

Aid  add  Contributions 

Arrears  of  Taxes  collected  "1 
under  the.  Aid  and  Con-  .^ 
tribution  Act    ...     3 

Monies  paid  on  Account  of  \ 
the  Interest  of  Loans  f 
raised  for  theServicc  of  ( 
Ireland ) 

On  Account  of  the  Commi»<  '\ 
sioners,  appointed  by  Act  # 
35  Geo.  111.  for  Issuing  J 
Exchequer  Bills  for  Gre-  i 
nada,  £cc J 

Interest  on  Stock  Transfer^  ^ 
red  by  Instalments,  for  f 
the  Redemption  of  the  ? 
Land  Tax    ....     J 

Fees  of  regulated  Exche-  > 
quer  Offices      ...      5 

Impresf  Money  repaid  by  ^ 
sundry  Public  Account-  J 
^ants   ......      J 

Other  Monies*  paid  to  the  ) 
Public 5 

Total,  Independent  of  Loans 
I^ans  paid  into  the  Exche- 
quer, in  part  of  ^14600000 
including  ^4500000  rai»- 
ed  for  the  Service  of  Ire* 
land 

Grand  Total    .    .    £. 


Gross  Receipt  with 
in  the  Year. 


£,       t.  d, 

313  2  3 

63648  12  4| 

S     Or  0 

615  S  2 

35168  9  1 


3572556  17 

633  2  6 
3578889  19 
83641  6 
4346i;5  0  0 
590  17  9 


lU 

7| 


1941  IT  3 

1275178  17  1 

201000  0  0 

4500  0  0 

S6664    T  e 

21031  5  2} 

13230  0  2 


50164443  8  11 
13209351  15  9 


63375795    2    8 


Charges  of  Manage< 
ment. 


2345    5    H 


94205    7    OJ 

333    2    6 
94538    9    6} 
2592  19  10 
19000    O    0 


5L   4    0} 


2155176  15   9} 


2135176  15    9J 


5ci 
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Vuhlic  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  Year  ending  the  5th 

•     of  Jmmixryj  1805. 


HEADS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 


*  — ^ ^    ^^^    A1^^  T*«^i[»aM«til''  I^aX^^     £%£    CmTAIkk   P ■»« *« «  «*         Two  _ 

penal  Lttans,  amL  Loans  raised  for  Ireland,  Charges 

of  Miina§eaieBt,  and    £0851^1  \U.  Od.  to  the 

Commissioners  for  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  • 

The  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bitts  •        «        •         • 

.llie  Civil  List  .         .         .         .         •         .        •         • 

The  Civil  GovemoMitt  of  Scotland      .        .        •        « 

The  other  Payments  in  Anticipatioa  of  A*  Exchequer 

Receipt,  viz. 

Bounties  for  Fisheries,  Manufactures,  Corn,  &c. 
Pensions  on  the  Hereditary  %«vaB«a    «       *      • 
Militia  ami  Deserters  Warranty  &c«    • 
Purchase  o£  Legal  Qyttyt  •««.«• 

The  Navy         , 

The  Ordaance         •         ««••«• 

The  Army         <.        • 

Loans,  Remittances,  and  Advancea  to  odier  CouotiMi : 

Iieknd 

Miscellaoeous  Services    •        •        •  «        •        • 


Sums. 


Deduct  Loan  tot  Irelanl 


26044785  16  11 
(524859  18  10 
1337811  10    9 
79705    4    ll 


336524  0 

n 

27700  0 

0 

286668  10 

6 

766SJ  12 

6 

11759351  5 

5 

S550U1  1 

11 

15744^  15 

3 

3733391  13 

4 

1882074  14 

H 

Total. 


<54S4298     5    ^ 
3733291    13     4 


'£]    Ci75iOO6.ll  lOi 


•  This  indndei  the  Saaaf  ^446885  f  ^  Ibr 


paid  en  Imperial  Loaaa. 


J 


The  Public  Funded  Debt  of  Ireland,  as  the  same  stood  on  the  6tk  of 
January^  1806>  according  to  the  Accoonts  laid  before  the  Hou^e  of 
Commons,  in  Irish  Currency      ..••..       .      .      •      •.  £53296356  15  0 

The  Annual  Interest    **...•»..  £168479  S  5 

Annuities  en  Liyes  and  Terms  of  Years      «      *     •      «  136376  14  d 

ChftFgefr  of  Management 20731  4  6| 

Annual  Charge    and   Redemption  of  National  Debtj 

by  the  37th  Geo.  III.        •        .•••,.  6e8»5  8  4 
One  per   cent.    £97    Redaaoptioa  of  Debts  created 

aince  1797      .      .      • 476082  7  8 

Total  of  Annual  Expense    *    ,    *    £2,590,554  17    li 

jf5J  362901  IS  funded  in  Great  Britain^  and  the  Interest  payaHe  in  London,  the  remainder 

payable  in  Dublin. 

4yn^   U&funded  Debt  of  Ireland,  and  Demands  outstanding,  on  the  5th  of  Jaouarvj  1805^ 
'^^  was  £1^72,867  6«.  8rf. 
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An  Accamd  qfth  Ordifuny  Reoenue  and  ExtramUnwj  lUtourtm  comHiutkg  tie  PubSc  Inc&me  ^Ireland, 
.    Jw  the  Year  auHng  the  5th  qfJanuary^  1805. 


HEADS  OP  REVENUE. 


Ordkian^  Ibgoemiee. 

Customs 

Exciso         •        •        •        •        • 

Stamps 

PostOffce 

Poundage  Fees         •        •        •        . 
Pells  Fees         .         .        .         •        . 
Duty  on  Wroi^kt  plate  . 
Casualties        •        •        •        • 


Total  Oirdinary  Revenues    •        •        •      £ 

Esdrwrdmary  Reeovrcee^ 

Public  Coal  Yards 

Sundry  Persons^   on  account  of  Rice,   Indian  Com,  &c* 

sold  for  account  of  Government 

Gain  by  Exchange  on  Sums  received  fVom  Great  Britain  .  . 
Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  on  Account  of  advances,  by 

Collectors  in  Ireland,  for  Seamen's  Wages,  &c.     . 
Fron^  Great  Britain,  on  Account  of  the  Profit  oq<  the  Lot* 

teries  for  1804      .         ...        ^         .         .         . 
OAeiP  Monies  paid*  to  the  Public        •        •        «        •        • 

Appropriated^  Duties  Jbr  Local  Objects. 

Linen  Manufacture •        »        > 

Improvement  of  Dublin . 

Repairs  of  riie  Royal  Exchange  and  Commercial  Buildings  . 
Lagan  N&vigation,  •  •  •  ^  .  «  ..  » 
Presbyterian  Ministers      •         .         •         •         •         .         , 

Total,  independent  of  the  Loans    •        «        •      £ 

Loans  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  in  the  year,  ending  the  5th 
of  January,   1805         ••••••• 

Grand  Total     .         .        .     £ 


Gross  Receipt 
within  |he  Year. 


£.        s. 

1883729  2 

1681610  12 

394537  19 

118429  9 

31965  13 

6393  1 

2548  8 

9503  12 


ici] 

^} 

H 

8 

n; 

7 

3i 


4122711  0  6f 


900  0  0 

6561  2  91 

107172  19^  7i 

6bS6l   10  1 

42250  0  O 

8801  1  Ti 


1068  6  6 

10666  7  9 

14^5  4  6 

2885  13  7 

8904  17  6i 


4374268  4  6} 
5324709  1?  llf 


96.085)77  17    61 


Charges  of 
Management. 


£*        #.  dL 

358054    a  8i 

27344     4  Bi 

63696  13  9     ^ 


449094  19    H   , 


80    3    8 


449175    2    9i 


44.9175     2     9i 


Tile  Public Eapendkweqf  InsLiUfD,  for  tke-YefinendbtgihtiBth (f  Jaimar^^  1805. 


1                        U^AD^  OF  EXPENDiTURE.                                    Suns. 

Total. 

Interest  on  the  Funded  Debt,  Charges  of  Annual  Issue  of 
;e(»7,635    18*.    4rf.'  Chai^5is  of  Management,  inclu- 
ding .£666,829  4*.  5dn  on  Account  of  Reduction    of 

National  Debt 

'  The  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills. 

Issues  for  Purposes  appointed  by  the  Parliament  of  k«hlldv 
prior  to  the  IJniQn,  &C,, ...... 

Issues  from  appropriated  Funds  for  local  Purposes 

Civil  List ^ 

Payments  in  Anticipation  of  Exchequer  Receipts,  viz.. 

Bounties       ....           .         .-        .         . 

Militia,  Army  of  Reserve,   Deserters  Warrants,  &c. 

Ordnance        . 

Army. — Ordinary  Service          ••..♦. 

Miscellaneous  Services 

Vote  of  Credit . 

£.        s.    d. 

2511606    3  lOr 
9^5164  I4>  11^ 

1815397  19  lOj 

38599  16    7i 

47551&  10  lOi^^ 

23063    7     5 

50144     2  11 

400000    0     0 

3918420  15  lOf 

239137     2     8* 

192962    9  10* 

£.        $.    d. 
5299^44    9    81 

£ 

9760013     5     01 
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Of  the  Rules  and  'Regulations  for  Importation  into  Great  Britaikt, 

It  was  intended  to  have  given  the  rules  and  regulations  for  impor- 
tation and  exportation,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent  materials  re- 
lating thereto;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  politics,  they  would  be  of 
no  utility,  as  the  act  of  43  George  III.  cap.  153,  empowers  his  ma- 
jesty in  council,  and  in  Ireland  the  lord-lieutenant  in  council,  to 
grant  licences  for  the  importation  or  the  exportation  of  merchandise 
from  any  port  or  place  belonging  to  any  kingdom  or  state,  not  in  amity 
with  his  majesty,  in  neutral  vessels,  or  in  any  ship  or  manner,  during 
the  present  war,  *and  for  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  as  may  seeni  meet,  in  their  wisdom,  from  the  nature 
of  the  petitioner's  application;  and  a  great  number  of  such  hcences 
having  already  been  granted,  and  others  constantly  adding,  it  is  im- 
possible, for  the  present,  to  introduce  rules  on  the  above  subjects,  on 
which  the  reader  can  with  certainty  depend ;  for  which  reason,  the 
author  has  preferred  the  total  omission  of  them,  to  any  insertion  which 
might  mislead. 

It  is,  however,  of  material  importance  to  the  commercial  world,  to 
state  the  British  warehousing  act,  or  bonding  system,  an  abstract  of 
which  is  given.  The  advantages  which  will  result  from  this  act  are  too 
obvious  to  require  any  comment,  particularly  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe.  It  grants  facility  to  the  British  merchantis,  and  the  foreign 
merchants  will  now  see  that  they  may  send  their  property  to  this  island, 
either  for  security  or  a  market,  without  restraint,  or  incurring  other  than 
ordinary  charges ;  —  upon  the  whole,  it  is  similar  to,  or  upon  the  footing 
of  a  free  port,  superior  to  some,  since  there  is  noac?t;a/or€mduty  tobepaid. 

Warehousing  Act,  43  Geo.  III.  Cap.  132. 

By  this  act,  the  undermentioned  goods  being  legally  imported,  are  permitted  to  be  en* 
tered,  landed,  and  secured  in  warehouses  at  the  expense  of  the  importers,  under  the  joint 
lopks  of  the  crown  and  merchant,  as  follows,  viz. 

At  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  in  warehouses  belonging  to  the  West  India  dock  company  without 
payment  of  any  duties  of  customs,  on  the  first  entry  thereof;  and  on  bond  to  the  excise 
for  the  duties  on  suclj  of  the  articles  as  are  subject  thereto,  the  following  articles  of  West 
India  produce : 
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Cocoa-nuts,  Indigo, 

Coffee,  Mahogany, 

Sugar,  Molasses, 

Cotton-wool,  .  .  Rmento, 

Ginger,  {        Rum. 

At  the  London  docks,  in  warehouses  belonging  to  the  London  dock  company,  without 

payment  of  any  duties  of  customs  on  the  first  entry  thereof,  and  on  bond  to  the  excise  for 

such  articles  as  are  subject  thereto ;    the  following  articles,  not  being  West  India  produce, 

nor  imported  by  the  United  East  India  Company  : 


Rice, 

Tobacco, 

Wine, 


Brandy, 
Geneva,  and 
other  Spirits. 


At  places  to  be  approved  of  by  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  on  horA 
teing  given,  with  one  sufficient  surety  to  be  approved  of  by  the  collector  and  comptroller 
inwards,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  duties  payable  thereon. 


Brimstone. 

Cork, 

Hemp,  undressed, 

Iron,  m  bars. 

Kelp, 


Mahogany,  1|    Tar, 
Pitch,  Timber, 

Resin,  Tow, 

Staves,  Turpentuie, 

Tallow,  I    Wood, 

In  warehouses  to  be  approved  of  by  the  commissioners  of  .the  customs,  on  a  similar  bond. 

Skins. — viz.  Indian  deer-skins,  half-dressed  or  shaved,  and  skins  of  all  otlier  sorts  nojt 
tanned,  tawed,  or  in  any  way  dressed.  Oil ;  spermaceti,  head-matter^  train-oil,  and  all  other 
fish  oil,  and  whale  fins  of  British  fishing. 

In  Warehouses  to  be  approved  by  tlie  Lords'  cc»nmissioners  of  his  majesty's  treasuiy, 
without  the  duties  on  the  importation  thereof  being  first  paid. 


Almonds  of  all  sortSj 
Anchovies, 
Anniseeds, 
Salsam  Capivi, 
Barilla, 
Bees-wax, 
Bristles  undressed, 
Cantharides, 
Carpets,  Turkey, 
Chip-hats, 
Clov-er-seed, 
Cochineal, 
Cotton-y^m, 
wool. 


Elephant's-teeth, 
Feathers  for  beds, 
Figs, 
Ginseng, 
Gum  arable, 

senaga^ 

Jalap, 

Jesuit's  bark. 

Indigo, 

Juniper-berries, 

Linen,  plain  of  all  sorts, 

except  Sail-cloth, 
Manna,  ' 

Mohair-yam, 
Oil  of  olives. 


Oil  of  palm, 
— -  of  salad, 

—  of  turpentine,. 
Opium, 
Prunes, 
Quicksilver, 
Raisins  of  all  sorts^ 
Rhubarb, 
Saffron, 

Sena, 
Silk,  raw, 
■  thrown, 

waste. 

Smalts, 
Straw-hats. 


Currants, 

The  Lords  of  the  treasury  may  at  any  time  add  to  the  articles  before  mentioned,  on  a 
list  of  such  articles  being  published  by  them  in  the  London  Gazette,  or  by  his  Majesty^s 
order  in  council,  published  three  times  in  the  London  Gazette ;  the  like  privikges  may  be 
£Xtended4o  other  ports  in  Great  Britain,  which,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  tjier^ 
carried  on,  th^  convenience  of  the  situation,  and  the  security  of  the  revenue  by  the  con- 
struction of  docks  and  warehouses,  properly  adapted  for  the  reception  and  safe  custody  of 
goods,  may  be  deemed  entitled  thereto. 

This  act  contains  certain  rules  and  regulations  to  bfs  observed,  which  in  any  doubtful  case 
had  better  be  referred  to. 
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CHAP.  m. 

Veffnitum  ^nft  general  Ohservaiians  relative  to  the  Raowrces  t^  Gteat 

Britain  and  Ireland. 

WE  shall  find  the  best  wmy  ii^  beginmng  to  treat  of  the  resources, 
io  explain  pr^entlj  the  meaning  in  which  that  word  is  used  in  this 
work. 

^  A  resource^  is  meant  to  imply  something  that  is  wanted  and  can  be 
obtained  by  our  own  means ;  as  for  example,  England  has  occasion 
for  naval  stores,  n^hich  she  must  either  purchase  or  produce.  So  long 
as  a  great  export  business  enables  us  to  pay  easily  for  those  stores,  it 
is  a  question  whether  pur  industry  and  capital  are  not  more  advantar 
geously  employed  than  in  raising  them  ourselvei;  but  if  that  should 
cease,  then  if  we  find  w^  can  raise  them  ourselves,  it  is  a  resource. 
The  same  may  be  applied  to  the  article  of  gr?^io,  which  we  ca^i  also 
xais« ;  but  oa  the  other  hand,  9uppo«9  we  should  find  th»t  we  co^ld 
not  procure  raw  cotton  for  oi^r  manu^tureg  by  purchase,  we  cookL 
then  have  no  resource,  as  this  country  will  not  produce  cotton. 

By  ih^  inquiry  then  into  the  resource,  it  is  supposed  that  caur  ex- 
ports alone  are  not  sufficient,  or  will  soon  not  be  sufficient  to  enable 
Us,  as  hitherto,  to  procure  supplies  from  abroad ;  we  shall  then  be 
obliged  to  search  for  resources  amongst  ourselves. 

Corn,. hemp,  flax,  timber,  iron,  and  fish,  are  the  articles  of  pro^ 
duce,  offering  a  resource  to  oui  national  iadustry  ;*  and  to  ejiplain  the 
matter  further,  we  cannot  find  any  resource  in  the  articles  of  brandies^, 
wines,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  or  tea ;  those  we  must  import,  or  we  must 
do  without ;  that  is  to  say^  we  must  always  obtain  themas  we  do  now, 
IMT  in  other  words,  no  resource  can  be  derived  from  them. 

The  employment  of  the  poor  is  a  resource  of  another  species.,  it  does 
not  procure  us  what  we  want  to  have,  but  it  relieves  us  from  a  burthen 

*  Perbap9  the  fin^  sort  of  wool  may  be  obtained  at  home  instead  of  being  imported  froai 
Spain;  but  as^  this  b  not  a  mere  matter  of  mercantile  speculation  we  shaXi  not  enter  iol^. 
4bfitiabiec% 
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we  wish  to  avoid ;  so  that  though  the  maerner  of  the  thing  is  difierovtt, 
the  effect  is  the  same,  and  thef efore  the  employment  of  the  poor  is  a 
resource.  We  are  now  then  going  upon  the  supposition  that  the  state 
of  the  country  will  be  such,  or  may  become  such,  that  we  shall  find  it 
necessary,  or  at  least  expedient,  to  employ  those  resources^  which  the 
climate,  soil,  &c.  of  the  nation  furnish  us  with;  aftd  in  examining  thii 
we  shall  take  tte  articles  separately. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  producing  goods  outlives  which  we  have 
hitherto  purchased,  hsB  the  same  effect  on  national  pr ospi^rity  as  if  we 
exported  so  mtich  more  of  some  other  article^  and  that  wheb  we  have 
manufactured  and  produced  as  much  as  we  ean  seiMi  abrbad,  our 
^pare  labour  a;nd  capital  mast  be  best  employed  ia  |>rddu^g  things 
that  are  neeessafy. 

As  the  biftsidess  in  wrttiag  is  to  be  underatcied^  we  shall  wtke  a  eeter 
parison  that  will  come  home  to  every  person's  feelings  and  understand^ 
ing^  A  mart  who  is  obliged  to  live  by  irtdustty,  employs  himself  either 
in  making  things  for  others,  or  in  working  to  supply  himself  with  what 
he  wants :  in  the  present  st«te  of  society,  few  men  liabour  directly  to 
sttp|>ly  themselves^  but  rather  to  produce  sodiething  to  sell  or  exchange 
in  order  to  procure  what  they  want*  The  division  of  labour  renders 
this  iiK>re  advantageeui» ;  hxxt  if,  through  particular  circumstances,  a 
jaaan  is  not  able  to  employ  all  his  time  in  working  for  others,  to  exw 
<diange  or  sell^  and  still  has  not  aU  be  W2mts>  he  must  employ  the 
jremainder  of  his  time  ia  working  to  produce  directly  what  he 
wadlts« 

It  ia  in  tiiis  manner  that  people  employed  in  agriculture,  employ 
their  spare  hours  in  manufacturing  cloth  for  their  own  use,  and  that 
inanuiketureps  cultivate  their  own  gardens,  or  perhaps  a  small  piece  of 
ground.  Thus  the  manufacturing  is  a  resource  to  the  farnaer,  and 
gardenings  or  cultivating  the  ground,  is  a  resource  to  the  manufac* 
iurer. 

The  great  expense  which  a  variety  of  circumstances  have  entailed 
on  this  country,  but  into  the  nature  of  which  it  is  not  our  business  to 
inquire^  make  it  quite  evident  that  we  have  occasion  to  employ  evei^r 
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resource,  even  if  our  exportation  business  should  not  fell  oflf;  but  if 
it  does,  then  the  necessity  will  be  doubly  felt. 

The  articles  of  produce  which  we  have  mentioned  are  not,  however^ 
all  precisely  of  the  same  nature  and  tendency  with  respectto  theii 
effect  on  national  prosperity.  Thus,  for  example,  when  we  produce 
iron,,  we  are  employing  labour,  all  of  which  might  be  otherwise  em- 
ployed,  but  it  is  not  so  with  flax  and  hemp,  for  there  a  species  of 
people^  it  will  be  found,  may  be  employed,  who  could  not  be  so  advan* 
tageously,  if  at  all,  employed  on  any  other  material,  namely  the  poor; 
we  therefore  derive  a  greater  advantage  in  that  case  than  in  making 
an  equal  value  of  iron. 

In  raising  timber  there  is  some  sort  of  a  similar  advantage,  as  ground 
will  produce  trees  that  will  not  pay  for  cultivating  to  produce  any 
other  •  sort^of  crop ;  and  so  far  as  that  is  the  case,  it  is  a  double  ad» 
vantage.  '  * 

In  the  fisheries  again,  there  is  a  compound  advantage  of  another  sprt^ 
»ot  that  the  people  who  fish,  are  not  capable  perhaps  of  gaining  a» 
much  by  some  other  sort  of  labour,  like  those  who  make  iron,  but  be*- 
cause  that  occupation  raises  a  sort  of  men  who  are  much  wanted  for 
the  safety  and  protection  of  this  country. 

Having  entered  into  this  explanation,  it  remains  only  to  observe 
that  there  is  no  intention  to  enter  into  the  exploring  of  the  resources, 
any  further  than  those  connected  with  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  in 
a  general  mercantile  way,  combined  with  the  common  calculations  of 
profit  and  loss,  and  the  result  of  experience  :  for  e:?i:ample,  ther-e  is  no 
intention  to  ent^r  inta  calculations  of  what  the  poor,  who  now  pro- 
duce nothing,  can  produce;  but  to  maintain  that  they  can  for  the 
most  part  produce  enough  for  their  own  maintenance,  and  to  shew 
that  want  of  attention  to  tlie  subject  and  bad  management  are  the 
-causes  of  the  great  expense,  rather  than.bad  laws  or  regulations.  Wie 
do  not  pretend  to  discuss  the  merits  of  different  works  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  or  to  devise  new  laws,  but  simply  to  propose  regulations,, 
which  will  be  easily  produced,  that  correspond  with  the  nature  of 
men  and  things,  and  which  infallibly  must  produce  a  good  effect. 
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without,  however,  endeavouring  to  estimate  and  determine  the  amount 
of  the  advantage. 

Again,  in  point  of  the  land  that  will  be  occupied  in  raising  flax  and 
hemp,  we  do  not  need  exactly  to  estinmte  whether  corn  may  not  bo 
rather  a  more  profitable  crop  to  the  individual,  but  as  there  is  plenty 
of  good  land  to  improve,  and  as  there  would  be  a  great  national  ad- 
vantage, we  would  recommend  the  raising  of  such  crops,  eyen  if  some 
small  bounty  in  different  shapes  than  have  hitherto  been  adapted  w^ro 
found  necessary.  It  is  in  the  same  way  we  shall  view  the  fisheri^,  as  ' 
they  afford  a  national  advantage  also. 

Three  things  seem  essential  to  render  permanent  the  property  of  Britaitf^ 

1.  To  diminish  the  poor's  rates^ 

2.  To  grow  com  at  home  sufficient  for  ourselves. 

3.  To  encourage  fisheries,  growing  of  timber,  flax,  a»d  hemp,  so  as  to 
have  naval  stores,  without  depending  on  powers  which  may  very 
likely  some  day  be  our  enemies. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  astonishment,  that  Great  Britain,  so  cele-» 
brated  for  her  political  wisdom  and  commercial  prudence,  which  hw* 
risen  to  her  power  and  consequence  in  the  world  chiefly  by  her 
maritime  strength,  should  grossly  have  neglected  cultivating  withift 
herself  a  great  part  of  her  naval  stores,  the  very  soul  and  sinews  of  her 
greatness  and  preservation;  particularly  after  the  many  salutary  ad- 
monitions* at  an  early  period,  and  the  attempt  at  monopoly  by  foreign 
powers,  the  armed  neutrality  in  1780,  and  the  confederacy  of  the  north 
in  1800,  Great  Britain  makes  herself  dependent,  as  it  were,  upon 
foreign  nations  for  those  very  articles  on  which  her  existence  depends, 
arid  neglects  those  domestic  resources  which  she  might  so  advantage* 
ously  carry  into  effect,  not  only  to  a  national,  but  individual  benefit. 

Hitherto  this  country  has  been  allured  by  foreign  conquests,  com- 
merce, enterprize,  and  external  resources,  to  a  heighth  which,  appa- 
rently, cannot  be  extended,  if  maintained;  we  ought,  therefore,  to  turn 
our  attention  to  those  resources  we  have  so  much  neglected  at  home, 

*  SiReAen  refused  4o  let  England  baye  pitch  and  tar^  in  1703^  unl^s  it  was  received  ui 
Swedifib  ^ps^  a^d  ^t  their  pwn  price. 
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in  which  will  be  found  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  strength^ 
and  additional  security  to  our  general  commerce. 

The  produce  of  the  soil  in  England  has  hitherto  been  nearly  con- 
fined to  raising  provisions,  out  of  which  has  arisen  only  one  con- 
siderable staple  manufacture,  that  of  wool,  when  we  might  have  made 
another,  equally  extensive,  of  linens,  to  have  supplied  other  nations; 
also  iron  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  fish  from  our  coasts,  and 
various  other  branches,  which  would  have  augmented  the  industry 
and  riches  of  the  people. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  esta- 
blished in  London,  with  the  very  limited  means  allowed  by  govern- 
ment of  3000/.  per  annum.  This  trifling  sum  has  already  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  advantages  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  as 
wfell  in  improvements  already  made,  as  in  pointing  out  others,  that 
only  require  the  sanction  of  parliament  to  be  brought  into  action: 
The  laudable  motives  recommended  to  that  end  I  shall  state  in  their 
own  words,  as  promoting  a  general  view  of  the  inquiries  essential  for 
tbe  internal  improvements  of  the  kingdom. 

"  1.  The  riches  to  be  obtained  from  the  surface  of  the  national 
territory. 

*'  2.  The  mineral  or  subterraneous  treasures  of  which  the  country 
is  possessed. 

"  3.  The  wealth  to  be  derived  from  its  streams,  rivers,  canals,  inland 
navigations,  and  the  fisheries,  on  its  coasts. 

"  4.  The  means  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  people  in  re- 
gard to  their  health,  industry,  and  morals,  founded  on  a  statistical  sur- 
vey, a  minute  and  careful  inquiry  into  the  actual  state  of  every  paro- 
chial district  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  inhabitants/' 

It  has,  unfortunately  for  the  country,  happened  that  rooted  jealousy 
has  always  been  kept  alive  betwixt  the  commercial,  and  what  h 
termed  the  Igiided  interest ;  each  having  and  acting  upon  distinct  and 
separate  maxims,  instead  of  uniting  and  co-operating  for  their  re- 
ciprocal and  common  benefit.  The  commercial  interests  have  entirely 
looked  to  a  foreign  trade,  and  n&ver  cast  a  moment's  reflection  on 
domestic  advantages  to  raise  at  home,  at  a  less  price,  those  very  ar- 
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tides  they  are  sendiog  h  large  capital  abroad  to  procure,  merely  be- 
cause  it  is  a  distant  possession;  nor  have  the  landed  interest  ever 
attempted  to  supplant  the  foreign  produce,  nor  act  in  conjunction,  in 
salutary  views,  with  the  mercantile ;  but  made,  as  it  were,  con- 
tracted municipal  laws  and  regulations  for  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
which  have  checked  its  cultivation  and  extension  at  home,  and  thrown 
us  dependent  upon  foreign  nations,  serving  only  to  give  a  stimulus  to 
their  commercial  interests. 

This  jealousy  has  been  of  great  detriment  to  the  country;  the  landed 
and  commercial  interests  are  so  intimately  connected  and  interwoven 
that  in  this  nation,  of  all  others,  they  ought  particularly  to  co- 
operate with  and  be  reconciled;  the  latter  could  maintain  its  supe- 
riority, whilst  the  former  would  fall.  We  have  a  convincing  proof  in 
rianders ;  her  commerce  has  fled,  and  increased  in  other  countries ; 
but  her  land  and  her  proprietors  are  left  behind :  its  reduced  value, 
at  the  present  moment,  compared  to  what  it  was  when  her  commerce 
flourished,  is  as  30  to  9*  .  Upon  this  subject  I  cannot  express  my  sen- 
timents more  clearly  than  in  a  judicious  author's  own  words,  published 
a  considerable  time  ago. 

"  As  the  enlargement  of  our  commerce  has  thus  so  vastly  increased. 

"  the  value  of  our  lands,  as  well  as  of  our  general  riches,  it  is  no  less 

"  certain  and  self-evident,  that  any  sensible  decrease  of  our  commerce 

*'  would  infallibly  sink  the  value  and  rents  of  lands  in  a  similar  pro- 

*'  portion.     Our  cities  and  manufacturing  towns,  which  do  now  con- 

"  sume  such  inmiense  quantities  of  the  produce  of  our  lands,  being 

"  then  depopulated,  our  farms  would  thereby  be  deserted,  and  per-^ 

"  haps  even  the  entire  rents  might  in  time  scarcely  be  sufficient  to 

"  support  the  numberless  poor,    then  destitute  of  employment:    in 

"  which  lamentable  situation,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert,  that  the 

"  landed  interest  would  be  more  sensibly  affected  than  even  the  mer- 

"  chants,  traders,  and  manufacturers  themselves ;  as  the  latter  could, 

*'  at  the  worst,  and  doubtless  w^ould,  mostly  remove  to  other  coun- 

"  tries ;  whilst  the  former  must  necessarily  stick  to  their  lands,  which. 

^'  then  would  find  but  very  few  purchasers,  and  at  low  rates.     The 

^*  bare  possibility  of  so  sad  a  declension  ought  surely  to  keep  us  per-, 

'         3  II  2" 
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♦♦  petiially  watchful ;  ifadre  especially  as  almost  erery  nation  in  Europe 
**  is  at  this  time  earnestly  striving  to  rival  us,  either  in  our  staple  ma-' 
^  nufactures,  our  fisheries,  our  plantations,  or  our  naval  power  J' 

We  have  already  treated  of  our  trade,  navigation,  and  manufac* 
tures ;  their  rise,  present  state,  and  the  source  of  riches  they  have 
been  to  the  nation ;  insomuch  as  to  have  arrived  apparently  at 
their  highest  state.  It  is  high  time,  considering  the  state  of  our 
national  debt  and  that  of  the  country,  and  the  frequent  attempts 
of  other  nations  to  rival  us,  that  we  should  turn  our  attention 
to  those  unemployed  resources  we  have  at  home, — resources  of  a 
sure  and  more  permanent  nature  than  any  of  an  external  kind, 
which  are  precarious,  which  should  be  aided  by  government,  wisely 
managed  and  properly  directed  at  the  outset,  to  combine  and  cement 
the  landed  and  commercial  interest  in  the  yoke ;  for  there  are  but  few  ar- 
ticles of  necessity  and  of  real  utility  that  we  cannot  raise  or  manufac-^ 
ture  in  this  country;  and  whilst  our  merchants  are  finding  foreign  vent, 
our  land-owners  and  noanufacturers  will  at  the  same  time  reap  the  be* 
nefit,  as  will  the  country  greater  power.  It,  however,  entirely  rests  with 
the  government  and  the  landed  interest;  for  although  it  might  raise  ift 
some  commercial  minds,  at  the  first,  a  degree  of  futile  opposition,  yet 
they  would  soon  find  their  interest  in  employing  their  capitals  and 
attention  in  new  objects,  attended  with  greater  profit  and  m(H>e  secu*' 
rity  at  home  than  abroad. 

In  addition  to  the  present  produce  of  our  soil  in  grain>  and  the 
additional  quantities  we  might  raise  to  export,  we  might  raise  the 
greatest  part  of  our  naval  stores  within  ourselves,  particularly  hemp 
and  flax ;  by  growing  which,  the  kmded  interest  of  this  country  akme 
might  avail  themselves  of  employing  the  poor,  and  lessen,  if  not  en- 
tirely do  away  the  poor's^rates ;  which  would  afford  the  durable  advan- 
tage of  increasing  the  value  of  the  land,  and  taking  off  that  heavy 
tax,  which  they  principally  pay  for  supporting  the  poor. 

These  three,  articles,  of  grain,  hemp,  and  flax,  we  have  only  men- 
tioned as  an  instance  of  what  might  be  done  immediately  advanta- 
geous to  the  landed  interest,  without  cosideration  of  national  advan- 
tage ;  but  which,  as  a  primary  object,  particularly  when  it  enriches 
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the  individual ;  arid  the  remaining  resources  will  be  treated  of,  as  we 
must  take  into  view*  the  promoting  and  exteftding  our  fisheries,  which 
will  employ  our  own  capital  and  people,  furnish  foreign  markets  with 
the  fish,  the  oil  supplying  the  place  of  the  import  of  tallow,  for  which 
upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  is  yearly  paid  to  foreigners ;  iron, 
we  can  produce  for  not  only  our  own  consumption  but  expor- 
tation. In  short,  we  shall  dwell  upon  those  means  of  industry  we  can 
exercise,  and  of  those  articles  we  can  produce  amongst  ourselves,  (dis- 
tinct from  grain)  to  shew  the  resources  and  means  we  have  in  store  at 
borne,  and  the  landed  and  commercial  interest  uniting,  that  we  can 
still  increase  in  wealth,  power,  and  independence,  by  our  own  domestic 
industry  and  resources  at  home,  and  by  our  trade  abroad. 

It  is  but  lately  that  we  escaped  the  prospect  of  being  driven  by 
force  to  such  an  expedient,  and  it  may  occur  again. 

The  extent  of  England  and  Wales  together  are  37,334,400  acres, 
with  a  population  of  about  nine  millions  of  souls.  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land together  are  computed  to  contain  the  same  number  of  acres  as 
England  and  Wales.  The  population  of  Scotland  is  1,600,000,  that 
of  Ireland  4,250,000*  To  the  above  we  may  add  470,000  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

By  this  account,  the  number  of  acres  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land may  be  reckoned  at  75,000,000  and  a  population  of  15,200,000 
souls. 

^  Of  the  capable  improvement  of  the  soil  of  England  only,  we  cannot 
give  a  more  descriptive  account  than  the  one  atated  in  1794^  by  the 
Board  of  Agricultuw,*  for  improviog  the  territory  of  the  kingdom ;  in-*^ 
stancing  one  county  only,  which  i3  the  county  of  Cambridge,  not  so 
highly  cultivated  as  that  of  Warwick. 

On  different  reports  given  in  to  the  Board,  that  from  the  county  o£ 
Cambridge  is  by  far  the  mostininutc;  the  surveyor  having,  with  great 
labour,  gone  from  parish  to  parish;  and,  in  general,  having  attained; 
sufficient  information,  in  regard  to  stock,,  produce,  and  population.^ 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  report,  he  recapitulates  the  increase  of  rent 
which  may  be  expected,  by  improving  the  cultivation  of  319,300^ 
acres  in  that  county  only^  and  states  as  follows : 
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locretsed  rent 

Acres.                              Dcfcription  of  land.                                                        per  acre.  Total  increase 

«•      ^  •£.  f! 

150000    Waste  and  unimproved  fen 10    0  will  make     75000  0 

132000    Open  and  common  geld  arable  land 8    0  52800  0 

19800     Inferior  pasture 9     7  9487  10 

7500     Upland  common 1 1     0  4125  0 

8000     Of  fen  common 10     0  4000  0 

2000  '  Of  half  yearly  meadow  land 8     6  850  0 


319300  acresj  at  an  average  of  9s.  per  acre I4f>262     10 


The  above  increased  rent,  it  is  evident,  can  only  arise  from 
increased  produce,  or  decreased  expenses,  but  principally  from  the 
former ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say,  that  the  tenant  ought  to 
have  of  increased  produce  alone,  thrice  the  increased  rent;  or,  in 
the  county  of  Cambridge,  deducting  smaller  sums,  to  438,000/-  per 
annum. 

To  prove  that  this  is  a  low  calculation,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  stating  the  additional  produce  of  319,300  acrea,  at  438,000/.  is 
only  at  the  rate  of  about  ]/.  7s.  per  acre,  which  surely  cannot  be 
-called  too  high  an  estimate. 

That  in  order  to  judge  what  addition  this  would  make  to  the  na- 
tional capital,  the  increased  produce  ought  to  be  mukipled  by  thirty; 
hence,  the  total  value,  at  thirty  years  purchase,  would  amount  to 
13,140,000/.  .  ..  ' 

That  in  the  view  of  the  additional  population,  the  result  is  equally 
satisfactory.  According  to  the  common  calculation,  10/.  at  an  ave- 
rage, is  sufficient  for  every  human  being,  men,  women,  and  children 
included ;  consequently,  438,000/.  of  additional  produce  would  fur- 
nish subsistence  to  43,800  additional  inhabitants.  The  general  result, 
in  regard  to  Cambridgeshire,  is  as  follows : 

Number  of  acres  to  be  improved,  319000 

Addition  of  rent,  at  the  average  of  about  Qs.  per  acre  .     .     .      <£  146,262 

Additional  produce,  at  l/.  7s.  per  acre 438,000 

'Addition  to  the  national  capital,  at  thirty  years  purchase  of  the 

produce 13,140,000 

Probable  increase  or  population,  43800  souls 

That  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  extent  to  which  improve- 
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ments  may  be  carried  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Halley, 
Cambridgeshire  is  a  seventieth  part  of  England  and  Wales,  conse- 
quently the  above  results  are  to  be  multiplied  by  seventy,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  improvable  value  and  population  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  Kingdomv  The  result  of  that  calculation  would  be  as 
fallows : 

Number  of  acres  to  be  improved,  ^22,350,000 

Addition  of  rent,  at  the  average  of  about  Qs,  per  acre     .     .     .     lt),057,950' 

Additional  produce,  at'l/.  7s.  per  acre 30,173,850 

Addition  to  the  national  capital,  at  thirty  years  purchase  of 

the  produce    .     .     .     .     ^ 905,21^,500' 

Probable  increase  of  population,  3>0 17,385  souls 

If  there  are  22,000,000  acres  of  land  uncultivated  in  England 
only,  at  least  eleven  of  those  would  prove  good  land  when  cultivated; 
and  that  might  be  done  on  ah  average  at  no  expense  to*  government,, 
and  with  an  advance  never  exceeding  14,000,000/.  sterling. 

The  person  who  attenrpts  to  improve  waste  land  should  at  least  have 
resources  of  his  own  to  one-third  the  amount  of  what  it  will  cost  tt>- 
bring  it  to  answer;  and,  supposing  three  years  necessary  to  bring  it  to 
pay  for  the  expenses  laid  out,  government  might  very  safely'  lend  the 
other  two- thirds,  by  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  such  as  were  issued 
in  1793. 

Suppose,  then,  government  determined  on  this  measuje,  and  that 
half  a  million^  of  acres  should  be  improved  every  year,  then  it  would 
be  thus  r 


Year.       • 

Yearly  advance. 

Sum  advanced. 

Year. 

Yearly  advance. 

^um  advanced. 

1       . 

.       500000     . 

•       500000 

7     . 

.      .      1500000      . 

.    .8500000 

^      . 

.     1000000     . 

.      1500000 

8 

.     .      1500200     .. 

.   10000000. 

3     . 

.     1500000     . 

.     2500000 

9 

.     .     1500000     . 

.   11500000 

4     . 

.  '  1500000     .. 

.     4000000 

10 

,.    .,    1500000     . 

.13000000 

5     . 

.      1500000     . 

.     ^500000 

ri 

.      1000000     . 

.14000000 

6     . 

.      150O00O     . 

.   700000a 

1£ 

.     .       500000     .. 

.,14500000. 

After  the  tenth  year  the  proprietors  would. pay  bacit  again,  so  that 
14,500,000/.  would  be  the  greatest  sum  that  would,  at  any  time  be  in; 
advance;  and,  as  the  interest  would  be  regjmlarly  paid,  and  the  secu- 
rity the  most  undoubted,  no  injury  could  arise  to  the  nation :.  and,,  ia^ 
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twenty  •two  years,  there  would  be  eleven  millions  cultivated;  which 
would  give  room  for  an  increased  population  of  three  millions  of  peo- 
ple :  or,  as  the  taxes  of  the  country  are  to  the  acres  that  are  cultiva- 
ted, in  the  proportion  of  It.  Qs.  to  an  acre,  the  whole  thus  cultivated 
would  bear  a  taxation  equal  to  fifteen  millions,  which  is  a  greater 
xevenue  annually,  than  the  whole  sum  lent  would  be  at  any  one 
.  time. 

How  much  advantage  would  there  not  be  in  this  to  the  state,  even 
if  the;  first  money  were  never  to  be  repaid  ?  But,  as  4/*  on  an  acre 
remaining  on  mortgage,  would  only  make  4^.  interest  at  five  per  cent 
it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  leave  the  reimbursement  optional  with 
the  landholder;  in  which  case,  there  would  be  no  advance  of  money 
hy  the  nation,  as  it  would  be  the  borrower  with  one  hand,  and  the  lender 
4>n  tlie  other ;  j^s,  in  1793f  was  done  with  exchequer  bills,  to  assbt  the 
•commerce  of  the  country. 

In  the  improvement  of  waste  land,  a  point  might  be  obtained, 
which  in  those  already  cultivated,  and  the  property  of  individuals,  is 
impracticable. 

Where  the  property  is  once  alienated  without  any  condition  stipu- 
Jated^  to  make  any  would  be  contrary  to  the  established  right  which 
individuals  have  over  their  property ;  but,  in  the  first  alienatk>n  of 
lands,  it  would  be  no  infringement  of  any  right;  and  though  >t  would 
diminish  their  value,  perhaps,  a  little,  it  might  be  a  public  advan- 
tage. But  when  w«  consider  that  it  is  only  a  loan,  and  a  loan  on  good 
.  security,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  advantage;  and  seeing  it  once, 
it  will  be  inexcusable  not  to  make  the  attempt. 

In  alienating  the  common  lands,  it  might  be  made  a  regulation  that 
.  one-fourth,  or  one-third,  should  be  always  in  corn,  more  or  less,  in 
proportion  totlie  nature  of  the  soil;  and  this  being  an  original  condi- 
tion of  the  tenure,  could  be  no  injustice.  Some  such  regulation 
would  be  advantao;eous ;  for  not  only  does  the  importation  of  com  al- 
ready absorb  a  great  part  of  the  balance  of  trade  that  would  be  in  our 
favour;  but  if  it  goes  on  to  increase,  there  will  be  no  means  of  find- 
ing money  to  pay  for  the  quantity  we  shall  want;  for,  since  the  year 
i792,  the  first  cost  of  grain  imported  into  this  country  has  not  cost  it 
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less  than  betwixt  thirty  and  forty  millions  sterling,  and  all  that  in  ready 
money  gone  out  of  the  country  for  ever ;  whilst  during  that  period, 
had  it  been  applied  to  the  similar  purposes  now  suggested,  it  wt>uld 
have  improved  all  the  waste  land,  and  .planted  those  with  timber  not 
susceptible  of  cultivation  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  at  this  time 
we  should  not  only  have  become  exporters  of  grain,  but  the  strength 
and  resources  of  the  country  would  have  been  formidable ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  high  price  of  grain  increases  the  poors  rate,  and 
augments  the  wages  of  labour  to  such  a  degree,  if  no  new  measures 
are  adopted j  as  will  tend  greatly  to  banish  manufactures  from  this 
countiy,  notwithstanding  all  the  njechanical  means  of  abridging  labour 
that  we  can  <ievise. 

The  growing  of  timber  is  an  object  next  to  the  improving  of  waste 
lands  in  importance,  and  very  similar  in  its  nature ;  it  makes  lands 
that  are  unfit  for  the  common  purposes  of  vegetation,  produce ;  and, 
like  the  improvement  of  land,  the  returns  of  it  are  at  a  very  distant 
day.  - 

The  land  fit  for  plantings  and  for  planting  only,  is  frequently  in  the 
possession  of  men  who  are  not  in  the  affluent  circumstances  that  are 
necessary  for  sinking  a  sum  of  money,  even  though  small,  for  a  term 
beyond  the  expectation  of  human  individual  existence.  In  such  a 
case  it  would  be  well  for  the  state  to  advancQ  a  certain  sum,  to  be  re- 
turned with  interest  at  certain  periods.  It  would  be  a  mortgage,  not 
on  the  soil,  but  on  the  crop  ;  and  as  payment  could  never  be  evaded, 
so  as  to  defraud  the  lender,  so  likewise  it  never  could  become  burthen- 
some  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land  who  had  borrowed  it. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  as  men  of  naoney  seek  for  other  employ- 
ments for  it  than  the  improving  of  land,  and  men  without  money 
can  do  nothing,  government  should  assist  in  the  business.        •   ^ 

The  history  of  the  world  in  general,  and  particularly  that  of  Eng- 
land, shews,  that  no  nation  is  ever  great  or  distinguished  in  any 
particular  way,  but  in  consequence  of  great  care,  attention,  and  ex- 
ertion. Our  navy  and  our  external  commerce,  which  have  risen 
together,  have  been  fostered  with  very  great  c'are ;  but  our  internal 
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KBoufoes  bave  be<a  left,  a»  U  were,  to  t]bes«selv*Q0 ;  thdt  is  to  laj,  to 
the  cave  of  individuals. 

Tb«  sipirit  pf  commie?  (9  io  some  ipeasurQ  ii«fi:ii9a41y  to  hU  thoae 
operations,  wh^re  a  great  interval  of  tiiae  i*  wa«tinf  before  there  it  a 
return ;  and*  i^  particular*  if  in  the  interim,  the  f<Mxds  are  emploxed  m 
%  way  that  ?a<W>t  readily  aad.  at  any  time  be  realised :  now  the  most 
beneficial  operations,  antd  %ho^  that  pfodv.oe  the  meet  lasting  good 
e£^cts  are  of  this  nature. 

We  have  no  wish  here  to  enter  int^  39  aj'gvnient  wttK  Mr.  AAitm 
Smith's  principle  abpvt  c<»iftQk9fce  m  ev€^  way  dndi«g  its  k^ek :  i* 
t^  great  ^pd  gcnei^l  priaei^  we  do  agroei  but  ther«  are  $4ii)i  a«nM 
particular  considerations ;  as,  for  instance,  it  may  fm4  Ms  U)vol  at  a. 
yj^ry  late  periods  previous  to  whicb,  mMch.  evi^  may  adse ;  or  it  may 
4o4  its  leyel  by  producing  V)Wfi  very  bad.  Q^eet.:  &Mr  Mj?.  Smith  does 
not  tell,  ujs  thait  in  every  case  it  will  $i)d  its,  level  ivitbAut  dciiag  mJa* 
clji^f,  He  onjy  tellft  vs  it  witt  ft^d.  its  levels  It.  vrm.  tboa  that  Italy 
found  its  level  in  population,  and  became  a  desert,  in  comparison  t» 
what  i^  h^d  bee^i  owing;  to^  ^p  neg^ecj^  e^  ai^rie.uitMre  ii%ijt9^gi!»«dQur 
ap4.  pcospjjrity, 

With  respect  to  ti^e^b^r^  tfe^  e^ltiyatipn  0^  hem^;  and  fla*.  and 
the  employment  of  1^  poor,,  tb!»  gdneral  principles  are  w«t^  cAoogb 
iipcjerstood.  Thqre  tb©  qb^t^i^ji^tvb^Ai*  to  b(e.  done*  fen t.tQ.pf^ijjit  out 
hpw  it  is  U^  be*  Tbis»,  thfreftwe,  we  rawt.  relec  tq  tb»  i^dFticnbHr  cbap* 
tefs,  in  wbicb  ^ach.ift  tpeatt^sfpans^oly  ;  ^b(*ervi»g,  in  the  gro*,.  that, 
if  tbese  subjects  afe  attend^-  tOj,  9W,  im^Ofim  fiow  ibis«lgn  countries 
will  be  greatly  dsin^ji^b^.  aiwl QUf ,  c^jwcity  to  heap  tJajB  biiDkhen*  kid 
ni^  u». greatly  iw^nes^ ;.  ^  tb«t  w«  sliall  be  enabled  to.  combat  the 
op^  bpstiUt^ies  of  q^r  prp^s§e^.^emi$)9(.  an^  to  avert  the  bad  conser* 
quences  that  may  a^i^e  %>m  tb«  ill;  feuadedi  jealouai^  o£  tfaoae<  from. 
wb^R)  we  atr  pi;^8|^!>i  ^^  miHiy.  ari^olci  neoessaryi  for  tl^' sn^Qst  of 
oyn  independence. 

WaW^Iy  a?!  n»i.  iwliyjdjnal,  v^y  think.  0^  jOawL.  which,  be  has,  fiSurmcd* 
iV.iil  be<?oflftes,biDji  to.p?opq^.tbe!o.iftarpo3*tiye^  dictatorial  style,,  as  if 
tVu^^  w^^fle  ipf^lijble ;  b»*t  i^t  tbi»-  oasQ  it  is  fiwr,  t«  my,  tlwJL  th^  object 
is  great,  that  it  is  desirable ;  it  might: even  perhaps  be  said  necessary; 
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^n4  tM  th^w  C«8  ftt  least  be  no  ol^tion  to  trying  i;he  experiment ; 
^  H  \\^  evi4P»tlj  l?oep  demonstrated  that  the  habits  ^nd  raannera 
of  th^  peap)«  wiU  never  accomplish  iti  witliout  the  as&it^ce  of  go- 
ven»ajQnt. 


CHAP.  IV- 
Of  the  Com  Trade. 


THi!^^  1^  no  object  n^o^e  iatliqateljf  connected  witl^  tkfi  prospevi^ 
of  a  country  than  %\u^  sustenance  of  tl^  people  ;  and  cant  ia  the  ch«ef 
^rticle»  nc^  ei^is  in,  itself»  bat  i&  that  ^v^h  by  its.  price  Fegulatoi  all 
oth^rsi^ 

Su^^n  rises  in  the  pfice  of  provisions  harV«  i|  very  hivtfi4  «fF«^t  on 
%  in^nvfaQtviviqg  conntry,  as  they  augment  the  wages  of  laboijif,  whicli 
faa3  a  te»d$)nicy  to  bani3h  qianuf^cturers  ^opv  a  country  altogj&ihfin 

Ah  few  sittyecfej  are  more  ei^sential,,  aoi  the^  ^m  se^cel^  ^ny  mom 
difficult  to  regulate^,  on  a^couoit  of  thjs  pMisb^i^'  of  inleie st9  that  adm  Id 
^e  cftneUifttec^ 

Co;^  ^  ihe  only  greats  essential  ai-ticle  of  subsistence  ^at  admita  of 
JD^ecprnJing  a  general  object  of  commerce,  l^tcher's  meat,  in  the  9^ 
gregatpt^  is  an  arUcle  of  importance^  not  v^jry  much  inferior ;  but  then 
it  i*  veryi  different  in  its  nature  from  com*  Particular  circum^ances 
^Idj^t4)li  and  thosiie  of  a  very  intrica^  ^d  minute  sort,,  a?e  rtqutred 
in  dealing  in  cattle.  Skill  is^  the  first  thing,  and  every  single  beast 
lt^^t  h€k  examined;  whereas  90  or  100,000  sacka  of  wheat  may  be 
f^nrchased  ^t  qnce^  aad  piay  eith^Br  be  kept  or  sold,  in  whole  (^  in  part^ 
ij^^ont  anj^  detail  ox  difficulty. 

As  for  ojther  ajrticlesi  of  snbsistence,  they  are  still  of  le^  imiportaiMre; 
insomuch),  thai  thpse  two  ak>na  are  equal  in,  value  and  amount  ta  all 
i^p  others  that  ^T^  necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  man ;  not^-  however^ 
taking  into  accoimt  a  number  of  small  articled  of  consumption,  such 
ajs^  garden  stuffs,  a^d  ffuits  of  yasious  sorts>  which  are  produced  on 
{lArticnlaiT  spots^  and  being  of  ^  natuce^  nuol  ixx  bear  preaerv^ing,  ace 
consnmted;  nearly,  at  the  time  and  plHoe'v^here  they  were  produced^  and 
therefoi)^  q^lx  mt^he^  ^  trafficking!  detail^  not  upon  the  great  scaleu 
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'  I  As,  excepting  fish,  nearly  all  the^a  tables  used  by  man,  are  the  produce 
of  land,  of  which,  corn  not  only  is  the  principal,  but  it  has  all  the 
qualities  necessary  for  constituting  it  an  article  of  commerce  on  the 
great  scale,  it  therefore  regulates  the  rent  of  land,  the  wages  of  labour, 
and  the  prices  of  other  sorts  of  provisions. 

To  go  completely  into  the  corn  trade,  would  require  a  volume,  but 
this  like  most  other  subjects,  has  been  treated  on  at  too  great  length, 
and  the  regiilations  adopted  have  been  complicated  ;  they  Dught  to 
have  been  more  simple,  for  practicability  (for  one  thing)  is  necessary  for 
fevery.plan  of  regulation,  andnvhat  is  complicated  is  seldom  very  prac- 
ticable; or  if  efxecuted,  it  is  but  in  an  imperfect  way. 

In  the  regulation  of  so  great  a  business  it  is  not  necessary  to  attempfe 
at  remedying  every  evil,  but  rather  to  put  the  matter  upon  such  a  foot- 
ing as  that  there  will  be  a  natural  tendency  for  things  to  go  nearly 
right ;  to  aim  at  more  is  useless  ;  in  every  thing  human,  there  is  error 
and  imperfection ;  as  in  all  machines  there  is  friction,  and  as  the  fric- 
tion increases  with  the  weight  and  power,  so  will  the  imperfections  of 
human  institutions  increase  with  their  importance. 

.As  the  subject  relative  to  corn  has  been  treated  of  by  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men,  and  has  been  investigated  by  the  legislature,  and 
analized  in  every  shape,  we  shall  simply  enter  into  a  few  remarks  aris- 
ing from  commercial  notions,  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
nature  of  the  work,  and  make  such  observations  on  the  quartei-s  we 
have  been  treating,  that  some  important  information  may  be  derived' 
"  by  the  country,  in  its  present  circumstances. 

Afi  seasons  are  precarious,  even  if  our  cultivation  was  extended  to 
the  utmost  of  which  it  is  capable  in  this  country,  it  is  a  certaia 
fact,  admitted  by  all,  that  we  are  not  certain  of  having  every  year 
produce  adequate  to  the  consumption ;  and  it  is  no  less  a  fact,  that 
even  a  good  year's  crop  is  now  scarcely  sufficient,  and  a  bad  one  com- 
pels us  to  make  very  considerable  importations.  This  is  remarkably 
evident  within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  causes  to  which  thi^  may  be  attributed  are  so  many  and  various, 
that  neither  inclination  nor  space  will  allow  U5  to  go  into  them  ;  but  ia 
order  that  they  may,  by  more  able  heads,  receive  suggestions  to  be 
improved  upoa  &t  the  general  wel&re  of  the  country,. we  will  give 
M)me  details*. 
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,  So  far  as  regards  the  grain  trade  of  Europe,  and  tlie  Baltic  being 
deemed  its  granary,  avc shall  more  immediately  confine  ourselves  to  it. 
It  was  from  thence  Britain  used  to  receive  her  supplies  long  before  the 
discovery  of  America;  In  1437,  King  Henry  sent  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark to  assist  him  ^vithsuppUes  of  grain.;  in  a  few  years  after  it  be- 
gan to  find  its  way  in  such  abundance,  that  King  Edward  IV.  pro- 
hibited the  importation  when  the  price  in  England  was  under  six  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence  per  quarter  for  wheat,  four  shillings  for  rye^  and 
three  shillings  per  quarter  for  barley. 

The  production  of  grain  in  Poland  must  have  been  carried  to  a.very 
great  extent  at  an  early  period:  in  the  year  I6I8  that  kingdom  sent 
down  no  less  than  1,20^,968  quarters  of  all  sorts  of  grain  to  Dantzicj 
from  which  city  in  that  yiear  1,367,784  quarters  was  exported,  above  a 
million  of  quarters  of  which  was  rye ;  the  price  which  it  sold  in  that  year  at 
Dantzic  was  from  four  shilliugs  and  five  pence  to  four  shillings  andyiine 
pence  per  quarter,  according  to.  the  obsen^ations  made  when  treating 
of  the  com  trade*  of  that  city.  In  the  same  year  the  market  price  of 
wheat  at  Windsor  was  forty-six  shillings  and  eight  pence  per  quarter, 
the  year  previous  it  k  found  two-  shillings  per  quarter  higher,  and  in 
1619  thirty-five  athillings  and  four  pence  per  quarter ;.  by  these  circum- 
stances we  may  easily  conceive  the  early  importance  of  the  corn  trado 
in  the  Baltic ;  laying  so  conveniently  to  Holland,  it  was  soon  mono- 
polized by  the  merchants  of  that  country,  which  monopoly  it  preserved 
from  the  earliest  period  till  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,,  whea 
England  began  to  import  so  considerably. 

The  partition  of  Poland  first,  and  the  French  revolution  next,  have 
not  tended  more  to  give  a  new  face  to  the  corn  trade  than  to  com- 
merce in  general,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  because,  eventu- 
ally,  if  not  at  present,  both  will  aflfect  the  interests  of  this  country,  un- 
less it  seize  the  present  opportunity  which,  circumstances  have  thrown^ 
in  its  way.. 

In  consequence  of  the  •  partition  of  Poland,  the  nobles- and  Ijtnded; 
proprietors  turned  their  attention  and  exertions  to  agriculture,,  whea, 
they  had  no  longer  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  country>.  The 
wheat  which  fbrmerly  was  sent  down  from  Poland,,  is  now  so  far  supe- 
rior to  what  it  was  from  the  same  quarter  ten  years  ago,  that  it  obtaiuss 
ftom  one-sixth  to  a  quarter  more  in  price  than  formerly;  it  is  not  only/ 
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itliat  fhey  are  uppxqyipg  th^ir  y^*tem  9f  agricultyrcj  hut  hreal^iijg  up 
iriB8h  l»nd«,  which  in  the  Ukraine  ^re  yich  and  lujmriap^^  centrally 
situated  bgts^ixt  the  Baltic  ^nd  the  I^ack  l^ea;  (they  have  the  choice 
qf  those  t\FQ  markets  owing  ^p  the  gre^t  attpnti9|i  g^ic^  by  the  ^ugSiiq. 
gpyerjiiwent  to  the  tr^jie  of  the  I^^tpx  $q^,  jyid  t)^  port  gf  P4€is^^ 
in  particular. 

The  part  of  Poland  belonging  to  Au^tfi^^  ^4  part  qf  the  pq^^^iqpf 
of  tl\at  empire  have  the  ^ame  a4v9,nt2^gpft :  Spaip  c^n  alw^s  |>e  s^pT 
plied  by  both  channels,  particularly  ^he  letter,  being  pl^cfid  |:jet\sri:||i 
the  taro  outlets,  so  that  ve  WuSit  ift  times  of  peace  lo^e  a  ^^\  of  that 
carrying  trade;  Buasia,  not  only  by  the  B^ack  S<5^,  b^^  by  t\i^  |faltic,  a§ 
jwdl  as  tlie  White  or  North  Sea>  fro^n  the  great  nati^ral  %ciliti^ii>  \\^ii 
immense  empire  by  rivers  now  p;:oip9,ted  by  cangt^^  alre^(^  formed,  ao4 
others  in  execution,  will  be  the  9i,ean;5  of  pouring  immenae  ^t^^^ckjs  q^ 
grain  into  ^  w^estecn  market^  ;  np^.  that  thjS  spirit  of  agvi^yltijure  ^^ 
got  into  the  north.  We.  have  alre^^dy  given  a  fi^tate  of  th^e  com  trade  of 
Russia,  by  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  its  expprtatiqn  hasy  ijngre  tl^s^i) 
treble^  in  the  course  of  eight  yea^.  It  is  npt  onjLy  i^  ^he  ^ivi^iion  of 
Poknd,  which  is  poisspssed  by  Rua$ia5  Ausitri^,  and  Prussia,  that  agpi- 
culture  is  improving  anji  extending,  but  thrQVfghout  their  ref p^ctiv^ 
dominions ;  entirely  stimulated  by  th.e^vant^jpi^  d/enaa^d  fronj  £pglan4 
for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  yeara  in  particular^ 

Of  Mecklenburg  we  have,  already  given  a  fu^li  s.t;at^ine^t:  vfe  ^4 
from  an  unprofitable  soil  an4  forest,  it  ha*,  become  well  (^ulti^^te^ 
and  productive,  and  consequently  rich^  withii^.  a^  ?|iort  period ;  an  ex- 
ample to  this,  and  all  otlier  natio;i?. 

It  is  at  the  expense  of  Bdtaio  that  the  ^*oi;a  countries  of  the  cqiMi*^ 
nent  have  been  ^  richly  benefited- 

F^Qn^  being  great  exporters,  wl^ieh  we  ^ere  frofla  l6^a  to  1765  we, 
cKrectly  turn  importers-;  from  the  yjear  W?!  tp  l?9Pf.  hoth  years  iflclu- 
6ive,  according  to  Mr.  Catherwood's  table  the  balance  has  been  again^ 
us  in  that  period  .£59O1960.paid  for  grain  and  boupt^es.;  bufe  thjs  is  a 
trifling  sum  compared  to  what  ifchas.cpsjttl^e.cqui^try  since  tljajt  period*^ 
as  tiie  following  statement  will  shew.;  UJ^ewkft'  ^^,  ^^  ^/  ^^%  ^5^^ 
trade  of  this  country  during  the  peripdiWieh^Vj^.n^^tioAisd* 
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A  Table ;  $hewmg  the  average  Prices  of  middling  Wheat,  per  Statute  Quarter,-  the  average  Excess 
cf  the  Exports  of  everj/  sort  of  Com,  Flour,  and  Mealy  the  average  Imports  of  the  same  ;  dnd 
the  whole  Bounties  paid  on  the  Com  exported  and  imported,  during  the  tears  of  the  several 
Averages : 


Periodk 


;  ^« 


3  years  Average, 

ending  with  I688 

3  years  Do.  ending"  1691* 
5  years  IDo.  ending- 1696 

5  years  X>o.  ending  r701 

6  yeats  Bto.  ending  1707 

4  }ears  IDf>.  ending  171 1 
^  years  IDo»  ending  1715 

4  years  IDo.  ending.  17 19' 

5  years  Do.  ending,  1724 
5  years  Do.  ending  1729 
5  years  Do.  ending  1734 
5  years  Do.  ending  1739 
5  years  Do.  ending  1744 
5  years  Do.  ending  17+9 
5  years  Uo,  ending  1754 
5  years  Do.  endings  1759 
5  years  Do.  endtng  17tf4r' 
5  years  Do.  ending  1 769 
5  years  D^.  ending  Iff^ 
5  years  Dor  ^Kling  1-779 
5  years  Do^  ending- 17 S4' 
5  years  Do.. ending.  17 8$ 
5  yiars  Do.  ending.  1794« 
5  years  Do.  ending,  1799 
Tbeoneyaar     .      1800 

1801 
180« 
I8O3: 


I,. 

i  > 

o     * 


8,    d, 

27  4- 
26  — 
47  9' 
^  8 
25  11 
4»  9 
37  S 
33     1 

28  10' 
37     7 
25     9 
30  10 


k 


a. 


28 
27 
30 
36 
30 
43 


47    9i 
40    9 


45 
43 

;  47 

113 

118 

67 

56 


rn  fcfc    M» 


Quarters. 


Ii39^« 
289SD4 
29936'? 
4533B& 
4«585^' 
53273^ 
2 i 6643 
468844 
59746^ 
446378 
932593 
r080077 
273805^^ 
676117 


^ 

^ 


S 

§ 


'9   >*i  ^ 

*s    <*■  Ok 

.1-  S  g'  I 

i  -  ^ 

«*  3    _ 


Quarters. 


23fll«« 

276^^01^ 

29e59'5 

1 83906 

l9R7'l6 

114558*^ 

119H31 

223937ir> 

26293 2fir 

I39a74tf 

9859*7' 


£. 
Nt)nei 

66600 
-    6OOOO 

3fiooaf 

159^583 

34iei;92 
388*J04 
286829 
445496 
576550 
3969^1 
775137 
964340 
3543B2 
7031^ 
\36S05 
2405^ 
lil®2':5 
167764 
^8148 
106244 
1^8 
448B6 
l>4^03fe5 
7*lS3trt 

4:J9r7 
£ 


Value  multiplied  by' thc^ Num- 
ber of  Vcaia. 


Exported. 


£. 


1^40*20 
3249S34^ 
^78700' 
5365648' 
35 14720 
3.940105 
2035540 
3018180 
4605435 
3189740 
6469860 
8213085 
5i4<r365d 
5169*75 


Imported. 


£. 


5^*6579^  I 

I  ■■  ■  iT.  .•    i  I,' A 


2fe50000 

3B00085 

2960435 

.    2*125735 

I    2148015 

1 1:3608345 

18^96795 

,1'28030P7 

: 15570000 

j  4l 73000 
^  2f6'0000 


The  Bounty. begUQ  in  l6JS9«^^viul  inrl76&f*.that  itrBOyjMPB  af£er^aitls»  JioteMi  of >UL.expp]*tikng  nationy.we- 
became  ant  importing  onci 

The  fact 4s^  we  sell  cheap  and  luiy*,deary.wliicif;  tfabugh.it  may.an&wer  the^ndividual  dealer's  picpose,  is^ 
a  dead  loss  to  the  nation,  independent  of  the  bounty,  which  is  a  farther  grievance  of  our  owa  creation. . 
The  extent  of  this  evil  is  so  great,  that  itis  inconceivable  it  has  been  so  long  endured,  and  no  Country  but: 
England  could  have  supported  it. 

The  sums  that  appear  paid  for  grain,  cannot  be  accurate,  because  there  are  all  socts  of  grain,  and  i 
reckoned  at  the  price  of  wheat,  as,  however,  the  proportions  were  probably  near  the*  same  it  is,  as  a  pfOpor^- 
tional  table,  pretty  just. 

In  a  case  of  this  sort,  the  conclusion  intended  to  be  drawn  from  the  table  ought  to  be  given  by  him  that; 
makes  the  table,  not  that  others  are  to  follow  that,  but  it  will  serve  as  a  guide. 

In  this  case,  we  should  take  off  one-third  from  the  imports,  and  one-fourth  from  the  exports,  that  is, , 
deduct    one-third    from   the  money  paid,  and  one-fourth  from  the  money  received,  and  we  shall  hav.e  a  ; 
pretty  exact  proportion  of  39  to  53,  that  is  to  say^  we  have  paid  about  53,00O»0OO  in  39  years  and   in  79 
years  before,  39;000,000^  and  of  this  enormous  expenditure,  the  greatest  part  has  been  within  the  last  12.' 
years. 
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An   Account  of  the  Lnportation  of  Grain,  4*^*  ^'^'^  Great  Britain,  for 

thirteen  Years,  ending  in  1803. 


v„.] 

1 

1791! 

Wheat. 

Wheat  flour. 

Oats. 

Oatmeal. 

Rye. 

1  Rye  Meal. 

qrs. 

bu 

cwt 

V 

lb 

qrs. 

bu 

qrs 

bu 

,  qrs. 

bu 
6 

1  cwt. 

^^ 

lb 

4S0798 

0 

1114775 

3 

4 

753248 

4 

32798^ 

7 

56377 

1  - 

— 

■1792 

20201 

2 

'  7756 

3 

61934907 

1 

29009 

7 

13026 

7 



— 

— 

1793 

429350 

4 

213667 

3 

20 

^»9459 

0 

9062 

6 

55593 

7 

— 

— 

— 

1794 

324637 

2 

1  11429 

0 

23 

846022 

6 

6661 

4 

24472 

5 

3705 

2 

0 

1795' 

287930 

3 

;  90521 

n 

22 

441088 

0 

7578 

1 

11507 

0 

37595 

1 

26 

3796 

820381 

4 

205866 

0 

5 

740348 

3 

23973 

7 

160583 

1 

11611 

1 

13 

1797 

456903 

5 

17026 

1 

}2 

365743 

4' 

17826 

5 

8257 

6 

— 

— 

— 

1798 

395407 

5 

4598 

0 

11 

722035 

ij 

20412 

7 

6924 

6 

— 

— 

1799, 

445047 

5 

!  65481 

3 

8 

495090 

4' 

13533 

6 

22050 

.6 

2650 

0 

0 

1800 

1174654 

2 

314531 

1 

25 

543242 

7! 

697 

3 

138713 

0 

22025 

1 

27 

I8O1' 

1186236 

7 

834850 

1 

7 

582994 

5 

19 

1 

99847 

5 

177494 

1 

2 

I8O2! 

557636 

6 

315093 

2 

15 

516635 

6 

26259 

9 

15171 

2 

1162 

1 

14 

1803 

271727 

q 

355047 

1 

17 

485715 

' 

13927 

1 

4655 

I3 

lJ 

_ 

- 

— 

Tabk  continued. 


Yrs 

Barley. 

Rice. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

In.  Corn. 

Ind.Meal. 

qis. 

bu! 

cwt. 

qr 

lb 

qrs. 

bu 

qrs. 

bu 

qrs. 

i)u 

cwt. 

V 

lb 

1791 

61134 

3; 

226928 

0 

4 

12743 

2 

1982 

5 

1248 

.5 

-.  , 

__ 

1792 

1 18525 

4 

234025 

1 

23 

38451 

7 

4801 

5 

5677 . 5 





I79S 
1794 

147961 
128568 

Q. 

193679 
86576 

2 

27 
2 

29720 
90342 

51 

18553 

4 

2  .  0 

3\ 

2 

3 

40368 

5 

1600-4 

.«_ 

-  - 

- 

1795 

18070 

5 

145501 

2 

IS 

15807 

5 

20262 

6 

20586 

•3 

-_ 

. 

1796 

40033 

4 

407047 

3 

1 

35206 

2 

32710 

7 

22410 

1 

20660 

2 

^2 

1797 

64197 

i 

1 18241 

1 

11 

17393 

7 

17818 

1 

■  107 

7 

14 

0 

2 

1798 

116485 

3 

203447 

0 

12 

12327 

4 

21683 

0 

21 

0 

— 

— 

1799 
180O 

.   19537 
130976 

im 

93570 
315649 

0 

9.0 

4800 

3 

8750 
26796 

4 

2 

0 

4 

1 

23 

15796 

5 

3 

8436 

6 

9470 

2 

27 

1801 

113966 

4 

310608 

3 

2! 

16^46 

3 

44218 

1 

44472 

3 

113141 

02lj 

1802 

15251 

7 

432300 

3 

13 

579^ 

6 

10671 

2 

737 

2 

15513 

.2 

0 

1803 

14027 

4 
I 

104014 

0 

22 

1737 

6 

23991 

6 

669 

6 

144 

1 

S 
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Jn  Account  of  all  Com^  Grahiy  Meal,  Malt,  and  Flour,  imported  into 
and  exported  from  Ireland,  in  t lie  Years  1799,  1800, 1801,  1802,  1803* 


,  r  Barley  and  malt  barrels 
S  1  Beans  and  peas   ,  — 

c3  iOats — 

tWheai — 

^  i  Flour    ......  cwts. 

S^Oat — 

S  (Wheat — 

i^  Barley barrels 

I  B^ans — 

-•  I  Malt — 

i/Oats — 

O  I  Pease — 

twheai  './...]  — 

.  rFlour cwts 

'g  5  GriU     — 

§  jOats — 

f  Wheat — 


Years  ending 


/ 

March      Ma^ch 

25,  1799.25,  J  800, 


S«7. 
1299 

'  85 


48963 
5197 

594972 
2 

46S25 

5602 

7 

93148 


44896 

J  407 

40 

18588 

360 

14 

10 


157938 
4 

345 
261 

27066 


From 
March  25 

1800, 
to  Jan. 5, 

1801, 


287 

557 

816 

43329 

42771 

24496 


159 
949 


January 
5,  1802. 


Ill 

2058 

946 

18505 

41143 

6 

170772 


200 
2 


203 

1248 
1276 


January 
5,  1803. 


39 

2214 

395 

8551 

1424 

38 

12676 

«747 

3175 

475066 

366 

391 

168937 

91623 

4 

108189 

84 


January 
5,  1804. 


10543 
2561 
1904 
5374 

13404 


32867 

2349 

50 

391102 

1064 

1121 

101901 

43143 

1636 

76619 


Such  is  the  immense  quantity  of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  so  short  a  period.  The  exportation  from  both  islands 
has  been  but  a  mere  trifle  at  any  one  period,  and  then  at  a  low  price, 
as  may  naturally  be  supposed;  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  expor- 
tation from  Ireland  has  been  to  England  and  Scotland. 

Such  immense  importations,  in  quantity  and  value,  originating 
from  want  and  consequent  high  prices,  excited  the  attention  of  the  le- 
gislature, which  has,  with  great  solicitude,  endeavoured  to  remedy  the 
evil,  by  investigating,  with  indefatigable  exertions,  the  primary  cause. 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
be  more*  emphatically  expressed  than  in  their  own  words.  ^*  Your 
conmiittee  recommend  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  pro- 

3t 
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mote.tlie  interests  of  the  grower,  conceiving  that  a  clue  encourage- 
Ihttit  to  agticullure  is  the  best  and  most  effectual  mode  of  ensuring  to 
iht  CDftSumer  aA  adequate  and  regular  supply,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  as 
well  BB  of  obviating  those  frequent  fluctuations  in  price  so  injurious 
both  to  the  grower  and  the  public;  and  also  in  future  to  secure  to  this 
€Ountfyf  as  f€»r  as  possible,  the  advantage  of  such  enormous  sums,  as 
jour  Committee  find,  have  exceeded  thirty  millions  in  the  last  thirteen 
years,  which  sUms,  employed  in  the  purchaie  of  com  abroad^  cannot 
•fail  to  have  operated  as  a  bounty  upon  the  agriculture  of  foreign 
countries,  to  the  detriment  of  our  own ;  whereas  it  appears,  by  the  com 
returns,  that  in  the  course  of  yekrs,  when  the  regulations  were  most 
favourable  to  the  growers^  and  when  the  least  check  was  put  upon  tlie 
trade,  the  export  of  corn  A:om  this  kingdom,  for  more  than  sixty  ye&rs 
in  succesision,  produced  annually  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  leavii^  besides,  at  a  regulat  and  moderate  price^  an  ain{)le 
sufficiency  for  the  home  consumption/' 

Paying  due  respect  to  the  committee,  it  is  much  to  be  leared, 
reckoning  the  actual  fifst  cost,  (principally  drawn  fOr  at  an  unfavourable 
^exchange,)  fthd  all  the  charges,  and  adding  the  boimties,  that  that  sum 
is  considerably  below  wbat  it  has  cost  the  country  during  that  praiod. 
The  bounties  paid  in  Great  Britain  on  the  importation  of  grain,  Ac. 
amounted,  in  the  undermentioned  years,  to 

1709    .    .     .      £&g9SS4  \ieoi     :    .    .    <£  14120355  {  l^OS    .     .     .     i£  43077 
1800     •     .     .     .       44836  11802     ....     71532$  \ 

Which  unquestionably  it>pefttted  as  a  bounty  to  t^e  foreigner,  they  bad 
no  other  iharket  than  Britain,  where  they  couW  get  so  high  a  price, 
or  be  so  well  paid. 

The  evil  does  not  only  Consist  in  the  iready  money  the  nation  has 
actually  paid,  but  the  capital  with  which  it  has  furnished  tim  fofeigners. 
to  improve  their  lands,  and  enable  them  to  enter  into  competitkm  with  us. 
in  other  markets,  if  we  should  be  fortunate  enough  in  ftiture  to  become 
exporters;  but  the  com  at  these  periods  has  been  brought  to  our  markets, 
chiefly  in  foreign  shipping,  whilst  our  own  vessels  have  been  laid  up;  this 
is  a  loss  to  that  part  of  our  national  capital;,  this  is  no  inconsider-^ 
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able  sura,  of  WllJch-  wo  may  he  jik%ed  by  the  foHowing  Estimate  of  the 
importatioa^  during  that  period,  reduced  into  tons.. 


Years  1791 
179t 
1793 
J  794 
1795 


Tons  €57142 

•  .  £12860 
.  .  «73629 

•  .  254956 

•  •  16019;3 


1796 
1797 
1798 
17f>9 
1800 


Tons  379208 
.  .  183627 
.  .  244709 
.  .  193890 
.  .  422814 


1801 
1802 
1803 


Tons  467932 
.  .  249684 
.  •  169589 


So  great  were  our  wants,  that  we  were  glad  to  get  the  grain  in  Atiy 
shipping,  navigated  in  any  manner,  and  paying  heavy  freights,  whilst 
our  own  had  but  a  very  limited  share  of  this  great  traffic. 

To  sum  up  the  whole^  or  to  give  a  true  estimate  of  the  heavy  loss  to 
the  nation  during  this  period,  might  be  deemed  a  wanton  exaggeration. 
On  comparing  the  first  table  with  the  report  of  the  committee,  supposing 
it  i*  the  medium  betwixt  the  two,  less  than  h«lf  the  sum,  in  half  the 
time  of  that  importation  of  graiA  has  cost  the  country,  would  hare, 
brought  all  the  waste  lands  in  the  kingdom  sueoeptible  of  cultivation 
into  a  proper  state ;  by  which,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  we  should  not 
only  have  kept  so  much  mooey  at  home,  but  have  precluded  a  rival- 
ship  in  other  nations,  hy  those  we  have  ftirnished  with  capital  to  cope 
tvith  ITS  in  future,  although  we  have  snperior  advantages  by  our  own 
product  and  manufactures.     Unfortunately,  we  have  too  many  refine-* 
ments  and  restrictions  in  the  corn  trade  of  this  country,  which  is  more 
shackled  than  in  some  other.      Doctor  Adam  Smith  observes,  very 
justly,  that  "  the  laws  concerning  corn  may  every  where  be  compared 
to  the  laws  concerning  religion ;  the  people  feel  themselves  so  much 
interested  in  what  relates  to  their  subsistence  in  this  life,  or  to  their 
happiness  in  a  life  to  conae,  that  gorvemment  must  yield  to  their  pre- 
jndices,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  establish  tha^ 
system  which  they  approve  of.^ 

"When  treating,  in  the  previous  chapter,  of  what  was  implied  in  speak- 
ing of  the  resources  of  the  country,  we  have  pointed  out  the  only  proba- 
ble means  to  be  applied  at  home.  If  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  at  the  revolution,  was  stated  at  7380000;  it  has  been  fotmd  by 
the  enumeration  of  1801  to  be  9930000;  and  that,  as  Mr.  Chalmei* 
says,  it  was  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1T97,  that  the  acts  of 
inclosure  and  extent  of  acres  were,    ^  . 

5x3  •        *  ■ * 
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The  same  gentleman  estimates  that  the  total  consumption  of  the 
present  population,  is 

For  bread  com 9330000  qaarters. 

Com  made  into  drink 4665000 

Corn  for  cattle,  poultry,  &,c 4665000 

The  total  of  home  consumption    •    18660000 

If  then  the  consumption  of  the  nation  be  upon  the  average  at  two 
Winchester  quarters  per  head,  and  supposing  our  crop  to  be  deficient 
in  a  moderate  degree^  the  price  will  be  immediately  influenced.  When 
an  alarm  is  spread  of  a  deficiency  of  the  crop  as  it  generally  is,  in  round 
pumbers,  of  one-half,  one-third,  or  a  quarter ;  it  is  even,  when  still 
less,  a  serious  affliction  to  the  nation,  notwithstanding  the  higher  price 
will  diminish  the  consumption;  and  therefore  we  should  set  about  mea- 
sures to  put  us  above  being  in  want,  even  in  an  ordinary  year,  sa 
thfet  the  surplus  of  a  bountiful  year  should,  by  some  means,  be  pre- 
served, to  make  up  the  defect  of  a  bad  one,  otherwise  most  serioua 
GOQsequences  must  arise.  The  greatest  importation  into  this  country 
was,  in  the  year  1801,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  alreafly  given.  In 
that  year  we  imported  into  Great  Britain  2D27515,  quarters  of  grain, 
1125704  hundred  weight  of  meal,  and  SIO6O8  cwt.  of  rice,  still  the  couu-« 
was  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  bread,  and  very  high  prices  were 
paid ;  and  that  importation  was  not  more  than  one-slsth  of  the  con- 
gumption.. 

From  America  we  received  considerable  suppKes:  it  is  thjat  country 
which  alone  can,  at  present,  enter  into  competition  with  the  Baltic. . 

France,  in  the  year  1764,  first  allowed  exportation  of  grain,,  but  her 
agriculture  has  not  aufiiciently  improved  to  be  brpught  into  question; 
the  acquisi^oa^of  Flanders  will  not  at  all  times  provide  that  country 
with  grain,  that  is  thfr  whole  of  the  French  territory ;  of.  this  we  had 
aa  instance  io  1801  and  1802. 
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According  to  the  materials,  and  the  best  information  which  could  be 
obtained,  the  exportation  of  grain  from  the  Baltic,  in  the  year  1801> 
appears  to  have  been  only  2012254  quarters,  whilst,  in  the  year  1802, 
it  was  2594832  to  all  parts ;  why  it  should  be  greater  in  the  latter  than 
the  former  year  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  high  prices  grain  sold 
for  in  the  Baltic,  the  demand  for  rye  from  Holland  for  the  distilleries, 
aLhd  the  great  purchases  of  corn  made  in  the  interior,  which  would  have 

gone  down  by  the  Black  Sea,  if  the  winter  had  not  favoured  the  carriage 
on  those  rivers  falling  down  to  the  Baltic.    Those  conveyances^  and 
channels,  in  future,  (owing   to   the   general  improvement  in  the  coun*- 
try,)  will  be  still  more  frequented. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out  by  what  means  we  may  increase  ouf 
pwn  domestic  growth,  and  reg?iiathe  exportation,  there  are  some  very 
important  considerations  to  be  taken  into  question,  in  which  our 
former  sentiments  will  be  confirmed,  relative  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
landed  and  commercial  interest..  If  in  this  point  they  cannot  be  se- 
parated, if  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  to  be  considered  in  every 
point  of  view,  we  have  already  partly  prepared  the  mind  for  the  ab-^ 
solute  necessity  of  devising  some  effectual  means,  not  only  to  produce 
a  sufficient  stock  for  our  own  consumption,  but  to  create  an^exportation. 
trade ;  therefore  the  following  suggestions  may  be  useful  to  those  where 
power  and  talents  can  be  called  forth  to  accomplish  an  object  of  such* 
national  importance,  when. so  fit  an  opportunity  presents  itself*  Rea- 
sons  have  been  assigned  of  the  effects  which  Poland  has  produced  by 
its  partition.  We  must  next  advert  to  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
effects  it  likewise  has  produced  on  the  corn  trade 

The  south  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  were  properly,  till  1794,  the  grana-r  • 
ries  of  Holland;  so  unfettered  was  the  corn  trade,  even  in  that  country, , 
that  it  was  found  the  magazine  of  the  world,  and  those  nations  fre- 
quently which  exported  to  Holland  had  it  back  again  at  a  higher 
price.     The  Dutch  were  invariably  purchasers  of  grain  in  the  Baltip 
markets ;  before  wipter  set  in,  tliey  imported  from  thencci  in  their  own 
ships  chiefly,  and  others  to  Holland/  and  there  it  was  stored  up  for  a 
market^  either   for  Spain,  Portugal,   France^  or  this  country,  being; 
e^yer  ready  for  any  market;  and,  if  there  was  any  sudden  demand  iai 
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rfrtlier  qttarlers,  or  sales  to  be  madci  then  their  <wii  ships  weiw  ready 
to  traiwpojt  it.  In  the  midst  of  dearth  or  famine,  Holland  had  alwajtf 
a  plentifiil  supply  of  grain  for  her  own  consumption,  and  *6ome  to  sell 
to  other  tmtions,  although  within  her  own  territory,  she  does  not  pro^ 
du<5e  sufficient  forbersfelf.  Her  capital  and  the  freedom  of  her  trad« 
gave  Holland  these  superior  advantages ;  she  bought  with  ready  money, 
was  the  carrier  of  the  cargo,  and  sold  it  on  credit ;  the  buyer  and  the 
seller  always  looked  to  Holland.  After  the  subjugation  of  that  coun- 
try, Hamburg  attempted  it  a  little,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  table  of  the 
importation  and  exportation,  when  treating  of  that  city;  but,  during 
the  blockade,  it  can  be  no  longer  continued.  That  trade  from  the 
Baltic  is  now  driven  away,  by  the  French,  and  no  where  can  it  be 
•so  central  or  secure  as  in  Britain.  Nature,  or  rather  Providence,  has 
fortjied  this  island  an  impregnable  emporium,  where  all  the  world,  but 
particularly  those  who  are  driven  from  the  trade  of  Holland  and 
Hamburg,  would  readily  fly,  if  we  would  give  them  a  courteous  recep- 
tion. The  world  is  sensible  of  our  security,  as  they  are  convinced  of  our 
being  free ;  and  where  there  is  security  and  freedom,  commerce  will 
always  flourish.  Situated  as  we  are,  betwixt  the  Baltic  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  likewise  for  the  trade  between  Europe  and  Ame-» 
xica,  Britain  should  become  the  magazine  of  the  universe. 

It  will  then  be  the  wisest  and  soundest  policy  to  make  Britain  an 
^ntrep6t  for  grain  ;  her  own  interest  demands  it;  and,  we  trust,  to  con- 
vince the  landed  interest  that  our  suggestions  are  not  speculative,  but 
that  they  arise  from  observation  and  experience. 

The  eflFect  of  the  French  revolution,  with  respect  to  the  corn  trade, 
in  driving  it  from  Holland,  should  be  the  introducing  it  into  this 
country;  this  may  prudently  be  done,  in  a  manner  not  to  hinder  our 
own  production,  or  prevent  its  exportation,  but  to  promote  both :  for 
the  foreigners  finding  that  we  are  no  longer  such  great  importers  as 
formerly,  will,  in  the  end,  produce  less  grain;  and,  by  being  producers 
ourselves,    instead   of  consumers,  we  shall  cut  the  sinews  of  com- 

*  k.i8  wA  tlMitisvw  in  tbfiend  of  the  I5itbcfia4ury,  tliat  HoUaod  had  generally  7(X)/XX) 
to  IGOO^a  quarters  of  foreign  graii;i  in  store  for  a  market. 
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{)etition  against  us;  so  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  regulatie  tiie  com: 
trade  of  Europe. 

Let  all  foreign  grain  be  allowed  importation  at  all  times  into- Great 
Britain,  under  the  king's  lock,  upon  the  principle  of  an  entrep<)t ; 
there  let  it  lay  the  pleasure  of  the  owner  for  a  market.  We  are  better 
situated  for  it  than  Holland;  if  any  demand  should  be  made  from 
the  southern  markets,  our  own  ships  can  be  got  out  from  our  ports  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  which  is  not  the  case  in  Holland:.  Qn  thia 
account,  in  addition  to  the  important  one  sdieady  stated,  foreigners 
will  always  prefer  this  country. 

From  foreign  grain  being  stored  in  this  manner,  would  arise  a  cer*^ 
tain  advantage  to  the  country.  If,  whilst  our  waste  lands  are  getting 
into  cultivation,  any  failure  of  our  crops  should  take  place,  the  stock 
on  hand  might  be  btxmght  into  the  market  by  the  regulations  of  the 
present  act.  Monopoly,  which  is  so  much  cried  down,,  would  not  exist 
in  the  face  of  a  lat^e  unknown  stock ;  and  if  the  price  advanced,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  would  sise  from  an  actual  deficiency  in  the 
country,  to  supply  which,  we  should  then  always  have  a  stock  in^ store; 
for  want  of  such  stock,  prices  ficequently  rapidly  advance  here,  and 
the  advance  is  anticipated  abroad ;  so  that  it  costs  us  enormous  prices 
unnecessarily  created.. 

We  speak  from  fact  and  our  own  knowledge,  that,  was  such  a  prin- 
ciple adopted,  the  corn  deakrs  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  those  whc>* 
have  long  been  in  the  trade  in  other  quartens,  would  cheerfiiJly  awail 
themselves  of  it..    AlAough  corn  may  at  preteot  be  laaded  under  the 
king's  lock,  it  is  subject  to  a  small  duty,  to  aiB  mconveBJeoce  and  rei- 
straint,  that  those  in  a  foreign  country  will  not  subject  liifimselvcs  tot. 
and  the  consequent  heavy  expenses  and  loss  ia  meawiie,  when  «toted„ 
for  want  of  prc^r  granaries;  but,  inca«eof  absolute  necessity,  the 
foreign  corn  merchants,  particularly  in  the  Baltic,  h«v«  fr«quentljr 
lai-ge  supplies  coming  down  from  the  interior,  when  they  hav*  aa.  old: 
large  stock  on  hand,  they  wish  to  divide  it,  a  part  at  home,  and  the  other 
abroad,  ready  for  a  market;  and  what  place  is  so  eligibly,  situated  as* 
England  ?.    Thus  we  should  have  a  great  foreign  capital,  in:  grain  lay- 
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jjighere:  if  our  wants  should  T^quire  their  stocks,  that  part  of  the 
'Capital  which  bur  corn  merchants  at  present  supply,  would  come 
into  circulation  for  other  purposes. 

It  would  be  too  great  an  inducement,  and  certainly  the  cause  of  a  more 
considerable  stock  coming  to  this  country,  if  the  native  ships,  from 
whence  the  corn  grew,  were  to  be  the  carriers  to  Engjaad ;  and^  in 
time  of  peace,  or  to  countries  in  amity  with  this,  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
.ported  in  British  shipping-  Foreigners  complain,  and  perhaps  with 
fsome  reason,  of  our  heavy  expen^ses  ;  and  above  all,  the  great  loss  of 
measure  in  grain;  when  warehoused  .in  Londoft  particularly,  they 
-complain  to  the  merchant,  the  merchant  to  the  factor,  and  he  to 
<he  occupier  of  the  granaries  under  whose  care  it  has  .been  promiscu- 
ously housed,  —  The  system  of  the  granaries  at  Dantzic,  which  we 
have  described,  is  in  some  measure  worthy  of  imitation.  To  obviate 
these  complaints,  as  we  have  a  spirit  in  the  nation  for  making, docks, 
and  erecting  buildings,  encouraged  by  the  warehousing  or  bonding  act ; 
similar  establishments  might  be  made  in  this  country,  for  grain,  and  were 
even  intended  so  early  as  1623,  when  King  James  issued  a  proclama- 
.  tion,  upon  deliberate  advice  with  the  privy  council,  to  allow  the  mer- 
chants to.  erect  magazines  in  the  ports  of  London,  Dover,  Portsmouth, 
Southampton,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Ipswich,  Lynn,  Yarmouth, 
-Hull,  Newcastle,  Chester,  Liverpool  and  Haverfordwest,  besides  the 
tports,  all  the  shire  towns  of  the  realm ;  *  some  restrictions,  it  is 
true,  were  imposed  in  duties  and  limitation  of  price  in  this  country ;, 
^otherwise  the  principle  was  good,  and  admitted^  a  free  importation  and 
-exportation  of  foreign  grain  at  all  times;  but,  when  our  own  wants 
raised  the  price,  to  bring  it  out  for  home  consumption. 

It  is  not  only  from  the  Baltic  that  considerable  supplies  of  grain 
would  be  sent  to  such  an  entrepdt,  but  from  America;  their  conscious 
security  of  the  countiy,  although  they  were  seeking  for  markets,  would 
always  induce  them,  as  they  now  often  do,  to  touch  at  Cork  qv  Fal- 
mouth,  to.leam  the  state  of.  the  Eurqpean  markets,  or  call  for  orders. 

*  JS.S  barracks  are  already  erected,  they  might,  at  a  small  expense,  when  not  occupied, 
^      ^ropriated  to  this  purpose^  near  the  great  towns  where  they  are  principally  placed. 
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Creat  numbers  of  the  American  taerchantd,  and  they  are  mostly  bold  and 
enterprizing,  would  at  once  send  their  produce  here  for  a  market,  and 
take  our  manufactures  in  return  ;  and  the  trade  to  America,  we  have 
already  shewn,  is  nearly  as  much  in  our  favour  as  the  Baltic  is 
against  us. 

>  The  spirit  of  agriculture  is  widely  extending  in  America  ;  the  lands 
there  are  much  more  reasonable  than  in  any  part  of  Europe;  notwithr 
•^tanding  the  high  rate  of  labour,  they  will  be  competitors  with  the 
jBaltic  produce  in  the  European  markets. 

>  It  will  be  demanded  by  the  landed  interest,  (whose  intention  has 
been  to  exclude  a  single  bushel  of  foreign  com  from  being  brought 
into  this  country,)  why  we  should  facilitate  the  agriculture  of  foreigners^ 
fcy  making  this  island  an  entrep6t,  that  they  might  take  theiirst  advan^- 
tage  of  any  market  ? 

This  is  answered  by  suflfering  foreign  corn  to  be  landed  and  exported 
here,  without  any  restriction,  in  proper  warehouses,  in  the  manner  aiU 
ready  stated ;  but  that  it  should  not  be  sold  for  borne  consumption, 
except  under  the  restrictions  of  the  present  or  some  more  judicious  act; 
it  would  check  monopoly  and  speculation ;  it  would  save  bountieisi 
and,  in  years  of  scarcity,  we  should  have  a  stock;  it  would  not  have  thd 
eflfect  which  has  been  advanced,  of  deterring  the  farmer  from  extending 
his  production  of  grain,  because  the  bounty,  by  making  a  sure  mar-p 
ket,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  protecting  price  on  the  other,  would 
always  keep  him  free  from  alarm.  Besides,  in  this  country,  if  the  cir- 
culation of  our  native  grain  was  perfectly  free  and  unrestrained^ 
throughout  both  islands,  it  would  always  give  life  to  the  sale  of  our 
grain,  by  doing  away  the  restrictions  of  one  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom with  the  other,  as  we  have  done  one  district  from  another.  The 
conveying  the  surplus  of  grain  in  our  shippings  the  produce  of  one  dis- 
trict to  another  that  was  deficient,  or  the  seat  of  manufactures,  would 
encourage  the  coasting  trade,  consequently  be  a  partial  nursery  for  sea-^ 
men,  at  a  time  the  foreign  grain  might  be  laying  in  the  warehouses ;  and 
^f  we  should  have  defective  crops,  we  could  constantly  be  supplied  by 
foreign  graip.  The  free  circulation  of  our  own  grain,  in  Ireland,  woijld 
discouragethe  consumption  of  foreign,  till  absolutelvnecessary;  and  then 
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nmtheofe  it  at  faaiid  to  cbeck  an  inordiniiteifiBBigDinipDrtBti  to  glut  our 
markets  and  oppress  the  £airiaer,  the  fiac^gn  fitoek  on;  hand  vaald  ia 
£onie  measure  tend  to  pnerent  it,;  thus,  at  any  .event,  faj  haviog  th# 
command  o£  the  cam^ying  trade,  as  the  Dutch  farmerlj  had,  we4hasld 
be  enabled  to  have  the  control  of  foreign  markets,  and  be  amtim^ 
;aliy  looked  up  toby  thie  producer  on  one  hanU  and  tlie  anisiHBGr  on 
4:he  other ;  likewise  we  cdionld  Jnd:a  veat,  ajodwcwod  a  JMtricdt  goat  wit 
omtive  surplus,  in  yoan  lof  :plenty ;  in  yaars  of  i>ad  crops  we  should  hate 
a  supply  at  hand  :  by  these  means  the^pcieeialius  country  would  alwaj^ 
^ikept  freeifrom  those  great  fluctoations  w£  have  latidj  esperieneed 
in  our  bornrmarket. 

Exclusive  of  the  great  advantage  of  anch  a  system,  in  encouragiiig 
our  oivn  growth,  6ome  years  must  in  the  course  of  nature  be  dfifoc*^ 
tive.*  If  we  encourage  the  carrying  trade,  we  shall  always  avoid  ikm 
risk  of .  great  want;  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  A.  Smith,  who 
fiays, 

.  *^  The  trade  of  the  merchant  carrier  of  foreign  com,  in  order  to  ex* 
port  it^ain,  contributes  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home  .mcirket^ 
}t  is  not  indeed  the  direct  purpose  of  his  trade  to  sell  his  com  there, 
but  lie  will  generally  be  willing  to  do  so,  and  ^ven  for  a  good  deal  lest 
pdoney  than  he  might  expect  in  a  *fattign  mairket,  because  he  saves,  in 
this  manner,  the  exp^ise  of  loading  and  unloading,  of  freight,  jud  iot 
surance.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coup  try,  whicb,  by  means  of  tiw  (»c^ 
rying  trade,  becomes  the  magazine  and  storehouse  for  t]m  supply  c^ 
other  countries,  can  very  seldom  be  in  want  themaeivos/"  » 

The  reasons  assigned,  being  confirmed  by: such  high  authority,  witt^ 
it  is  hoped,  claim  the  attention  of  government ;  it  is.au  ob^ct  M(0]^kbgf 
of  consideration,  when,  as  we  have  stated,  the  produiie  inithe  Baltic^ 
(owing  to  the  attention  and  great  imfHrovement  in  the  countries  sautis 
of  that  sea)  will  annually  augment.  America  too  willconaidefablyior 
crease  and  extend  this  branch  of  h^r  trade ;  but  we  leave  the  supplies 
from  that  country  out  of  question-  We  ^haU  find  :that  the  aggr ega«le  of 
the  exportation  of  com  from  the  B^kio  ^lone,   in  ordinary  years, 

*  We  have  already  observed,  that  in  Sweden  they  count  .only  on  two  or  three  good  crops 
in  ten  years,  three  or  four-middUng,  and  the  remainder  almost  defective,  •  ^ 
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great  demand,  wstd  eomequently  Ligh  ^ices,  it  Las  been  equal  to* 
#ight  mi)Ho*s  storlittg  in.  th»  first  cost 

•  it  bafr  bee»  stMed,  and  very  yjkstly,  that  without  graiUiug  a^  bounty 
W  enwmrage  tl>e  oxportaiion  of  our  own  guowtlw,  we  carnnot  enter  into 
Igwei^  markets  in  eonip^tition  with  other  eountties.  TUa  system  of 
bOoDtses  has  beenr  genevMly  coudemned  a&  impolitie ;  tl>e  gradual  iu- 
OMwe<0£  priee  in  thi»  country  has  by  degrees  certainly  been  the  meanm 
^  rataing  the  pricea  above  what  thie  foreigners^  raiae  grain*  This  cir^ 
QumstetDee  seadera  the  system  of  bounties  on  importation  i^ove  absiwd^ 
than  it  otherwiae  would)  be^  for  Uie  ordinary  piice  g^  gram  ho^e  ia  auek 
93  to  conuBand  a  supply.  Bread  is  in  general  twice  the  price  ia  Loor- 
4tm  that  it  is  in  Paris<;  and  indeed  ia  the  gjreat  dean:th>  there,  of  178^ 
and  1790,  bread  only  rose  to  what  it  is  in  London  oa  opdin^ry  ocaa- 
i^nsv  that  is,  ta  eight  pence  lor  the  quartei^n  loaf;  m  180Q,  breads  in 
London,  rose  to  six  tiniesk  it»  ordinary  priee  in  Parisy  or  nearly  tbrse^ 
^mes  its  highest  priee,  yet  we  sliillf  pakl  a^  bounty  £or  iHi^^tatien^ !  11 
Nothing  could  have  admitted  of  auJsh.]3aea»ureSy  but  thaabaolute  dcatki 
of  a  famine. 

The  lowest  importatioti  price  irr  England  i»  sufficient  to  command 
a  supply,  therefore  there  should  iieveli'  be  a  bmnit)!  in  this  nation, 
though  perhaps  there  may  be  policy  in  having  ft  in  other  nations  to 
prevent  famine,  the  ordamry  prices  being'  se*  low. 

This  is  a  very  importaat  point  iudfeed,.  and  one  which  alone  de- 
mands the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  legislature.  We  have  al- 
ready, when  treatifig  of  ^iiferent  eomtries,  had  in  viewi  their  respective 
produce  and  traffic iacoitn^  to  shew  their  state  taour  readers  in  England. 
We  have  in  this  chapter  stated  the  attetition  and  exlension  they  are 
all  giving  to  the  production;  of  gmin :  these,  and  $  few  other  re- 
marks are  of  no  small  importance^  wc  therefore  tmst>t&ey  may  be  use- 
ful to  those  who  have  the  means  to  benefit  by  them. 

In  taking  inttr  eonsideration  the  observation  which  has  been  made, 

Ifeat  we  cannot  enter  into  competition  in  foreign  markets,  is  certainly 

at  present  a  feet ;   m  order  to  shew  which,  from  what  has  been  said, 

yktf  will  state; 
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Thtit^  even'  at  Arehangel,  the  average  price  of  wheat  has  been,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  only  about  tweaty-six  shillings  pw  quarter ;  some 
years  it  has  been  about  twenty  shillings  per  quarter,  but  then  it« 
quality  Is  very  inferior:  In  other  parts  of  Russia  it  has  been  much  the 
same  in  price,  but  of  better  quality,  although  those  supplies  were  ra- 
ther higher  by  way  of  the  Baltic  ports.  At  Dantzic,  the  Poles  reckoa 
that  they  cannot  bring  down  their  wheat  to  pay  them,  unless  they  ob* 
tain  about  thirty-two  shillings  and  six-pence  per  quarter,  and  nineteen 
shillings  per  quarter  for  rye ;  and  the  quality  of  wheat  is  such,  that  the 
better  sorts  sell  nearly  as  high  in  our  markets  as  our  own  better 
sorts  of  wheat.  In  Mecklenburg  they  look  to  a  higher  rate,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  the  nearest  market  in  the  Baltic,  more  in  the  midst 
of  population,  and  of  course  greater  consumption  and  demand  at  alt 
times  from  its  own  neighbourhood. 

If  then  we  contrast  those  prices,  as  being  those  at  which  they  can 
afford  to  raise  com,  and  make  a  s\iitable  profit,  let  us  see  what  great 
encouragement  they  have  had  from  us;  this  will  appear  by  the  average 
prices  of  England  and  Wales  for  the  following  years  r 


YeMiu 

Wheat. 

K,e. 

Barley. 

OMl. 

(. 

d. 

..  d. 

>.  d. 

$.     d. 

1794 

42 

11 

30  6 

26  9 

17  10 

1793 

48 

11 

35  11 

31  9 

21  3 

1794 

51 

8 

•37  9 

32,   10 

22  0 

1795 

74 

2 

43  5 

37  8 

24  9 

1796 

77 

1 

47  0 

35  7 

21  9 

1797 

53 

1 

31  11 

37  9 

16  9 

1798 

50 

3 

30  11 

29  1 

19  10 

1799' 

67 

6 

43  9 

36    0 

27  7 

1800 

113 

7 

76  11 

60  0 

39  10 

1801 

118 

3 

79  9 

67  9 

36  6 

180t 

67 

5 

43  3 

93     1 

20  7 

1803 

56 

6 

36  11 

24  10 

21  3 

__  ■  * ' 

This  shews  the  profit  the  foreigners  have  made  by  us,  at  the  same  time 
our  wants,,  and  the  great  national  loss  we  have  sustained^  for  want  oi 
a  more  extended  produce  of  grain,,  which  wiJl  surely  shew  the  neces-. 
sity  of  immediately  setting  about  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  when, 
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we  haVe  paid  Siech  large  sums,  tbaA  the  average  price  has  been  sa^ 
greatly  beyond  what  we  ever  can.  raise  grain. 

Unless  we  cultivate  ear  waste  kuids,  and  devise  some  means  within 
ottrselves^to  provide  sabiiatence  adequate  to  tlie  population,  (as  a  judi- 
ci#ua  author  haa  saidj  the  population .  must  come  down  to  the  sub-* 
sisteace^  ^ 

If  abroad  they  loek  upon  diese  prices  here  stated,  as.  paying  them,r 
asdaflbrding^  a  suitable  pi^ofit,  we  mafy  easily  judge,  from  the  qqanti-; 
tiea^ifr  country  has  imported  from  dience,  and  tlie  high  price  we  have: 
paid,  how  much  better  not  only  the  slate  of  the  people,  but  the  coun- 
tries must  be,  and  how  £u!  we  have  furnished  them  with  means>  to 
cope  against  us>  whilst  the  higher  rents  of  lands  in  this  country,  neces- 
sarily require  a  bounty  to  be  granted  on  that  we  export,  (if  we  mean 
to  export)  even  in  years  of  plenty. 

l¥hen  the  price  of  grain  sball  be,  as  it  ought  throughout  the  king- 
dom, on  an  average,  forty-eight  shillings  per  quarter,  it  may  be  ex- 
ported ;  but  supposing  a  bounty  of  five  shillings  per  quarter  is  allowed, 
still  we  can  never  enter  into  competition  with  the  northern  nations, 
excepting  on  any  sudden  emergency,  or  any  extraordinary  demand ;  at 
a  time  when  their  navigation  is  shut  by  the  season ;  when  they  will 
raise  their  prices  in' proportion  with  ours,  even  then  the  quantity  we 
could  spare  would  not  be  any  object  to  this  country ;  for,  so  soon  as 
ever  the  idea  of  exportation  was  afloat,  the  prices  would  rise  again  too 
high  ;  so  that  from  the  price  we  have  got  com  in  this  country,  com- 
pared to  what  they  can  produce  itin  the  Baltic  and  America,  we  can- 
not become  exporters^  'except  casually ;  unless  some  effectual  means 
are  adopted  very  soon  to  encourage  our  own  growth,  and  to  make  this 
island  an  entrepdt,  to  get  the  carrying  trade,  and  hy  that  means  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  com  trade;  so  that  if  our  own  produce  should 
at  any  time,  by  great  and  sudden  exertion,  be  exported  beyond  whac 
t^e  country  could  spare,  or  our  crops  prove  deficient,  we  have  alwavs 
the  chance  of  a  foreign  stock  at  home  to  resort  to,  at  moderate  prices, 
tillour  own  succeeding  crops  put  us  beyond  want  or  apprehension. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  the  improvement  of  waste  lands,  the  abolition 
of  bounties,  and  making  this  an  entrepdVof  grain,  are  the  means  by. 
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which  tre  may  obtain  the  object  diat  isfo  destrahle^  and  by  wbk^  we 
can  in  future,  judging  by.  the  paat,  oo  the  average  of  thirteea  years, 
save  above  three  miilions  ahd  a  half  sterling  pec  aimum. 

To  consider  the  corn  businedS  ia  a  mercantile  and  general- w^^wcA^ 
out  either  entering  mto  the  details  of  interior  regiilatioiMy  oreiiJiMiitting 
those  general  principles  which  forbid  the  legislature  to  interffcfe  m 
the  regulation  of  trade  as  much  as  pos^iWe.^  iu  onv  hjudintssaAi^^is^  wwk; 
and  to  apply  what  we  have  to  say  to  the  Bkitifltialandsy  without  cofi-» 
sidering  whether  in  other  places  and  other  circrunstAnoeS)'  a  diiSeren^ 
policy  may  not  be  necessary^  ;    \  ..     .  a  .        i 

The  result  of  what  we  have  examined,  then,  is  '   '     '       " 

1st.  That  as  Britain  does  not  grow  corn  enoujgh  foi;  itself  a  l^oiinty 
on  exports  is  totally  absurd,  for  that,  if  it  could  produce  exp^ct^ 
it  would  be  doing  us  a  real  iajury,  but.  the  fact  13,  that  it  can 
never  operate  for  any  length  of  time,  as  tl^q  very  idea  of  it  would 
raise  the  corn  above  the  price  allowed.  \  .  . 

2d.  That  a  bounty  on  importation  is  useless  and  a  dead  loss  to  the 
nation^  our  prices  here  being  always  so  jnueh  higher  tlian  those  of 
otlier  countries  that  it  will  compand  a?  supply  without  any  hountty. 

3d.  I'hat  the  proper  regulation  of  bounties  is  not,  however,  suflGl- 
cient;  we  must  find  means  of  gi'owing  enough  for  our  own  sup* 
ply,  and  this  is  only  to  be  done  by  our  improving  the  waste 
lands. 

4th.  That,  as  in  all  our  com  traflSc  with  other  nations,  we  sell  cheap, 
and  buy  dear,  it  is  ruinous  on  every  pdnciple* 

5th.  That  as  the  quantity  of  corn  consumed  in  the  nation  exceeds  in  va- 
lue the  whole  of  our  exports,  on  an  average  piice,  a  very  small  defi- 
ciency will  do  naore  than  consume  that  balance  of  trade  that  hsii 
for  more  tlian  a  century  been  in  our  favour;  ^t.i&tosay,  ii\ 
precise  and  plain  terms,,  that  if  the  cix^ps  of  Biitaia  and  IreHuid 
continue  insufiicient,  and  we  have  lecourse:  to  a  foreign  market 
for  Ath  only  of  the  corn  wanting,  it  will  tuxu  the  balance  of  traidQ 
against  us.  -  . 

6th,  Tiiat  the  same  operation,  of  improving  the  waste.  lands  woul^ 
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diminish  the  poot^s  «tte  and  increase  the  revenues  of  the  ooun- 
try.    ^ 

7th.  That  making  this  country  an  entrepAt  of  grain,  for  which  the 
present  circumatances  are  favourablet  would  tend  to  keep  the 
price  steady,  it  would  be  an  advantage  both  to  the  landlord  amd 
the  farmer,  as  well  as  very  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the 

.  country. 

And  lastly,  That  the  high  price  of  grain,,  which  regulates  th»t  of  all 
other  provisions^  tends  ko  undermine  and  destroy  the  mitnufap- 
turing  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom ;  and,^  therefore,  that 
a  remedy  to  its  alarming  augmentation  cannot  be  too  soon  ^or  too 
eagerly  sought  after. 

Schedule  (A.)  shewing  the  Trices  to  which  the  Scale  of  Bounty  is  to  attack 
on  the  Export  of  Cortij  {ground  Ciyrn^  Hour  or  Mealy  MalL  ^c.  and 
the  Prices  at  which  the  Exportation  is  prohibited. 

WHEAT^  if  at  or  uoder  485.  per  quarter^  a  bounty  on  exportation  of  5«.  per  qpartfr* 

Wheat  floiur,  1«.  6d.  per  cwt. 
Wheat  meal,  \y  3d.  per  cwt.  . 

If  above  545,  per  quarter,  no  exportation  allewe^. 

Rye,  if  at.or  lender., 32«-  per  qujtrter^  ^  bounty  qn  expuortaiion  pf  3s*  per  qui|r^r» 

Rye  mea],  or  flour,  gd.  per  cwt. 
If  above  35  ^  per  quarter,  no  exportation  allowed. 

Pease  and  beans •.exportable^  ijfitho^t.  bounty,  till^t  or  ui^dar  35;«.  perquart^r* 

JParlev,  beer  or  big,   or^ 
Jt  made  of  barley,  f 


malt  made  of  barley,  ^£8  5,  pi?r  quarter,  a  bounty  on  exportation  of  2 1.  Qi.  per  quarter. 

teer  o    * "        *' 

imder., 


leer  or  big,   if  at  or  &      Barley,  beer  or  big  meal^  \0d,  per  cwt. 


If  above  31s.  per  quarter,  no  exportation  allowed. 

P%ts,  if  at  or  under.. ..^ l6s,  per  quarter,  a  bounty  on  exportation  of  £«.  per  qu;^ter.. 

Oatpieal,  Is.  per  cwt. 
If  above  19s.  per  quajfter,  no  exportation  allowed* 
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CHAP.  V. 


o';  \;         '    ^  Of  the  Bsheriesi  Oil^ and  Tallow. 

f;i    :'  r''.ru'.»  /:•/*♦■'.*''*."  *     •        .    .  '  * 

f;  Iff  eKrjBrf'COuhtry  where  the  coasts  lay  favourably  for  the  fisheries, 
^^tiMif-encotiragement  has  been  found  to  be  an  object  of  high  import- 
ance; it   increases  the  quantity  of  food,  it  brings  up  a  hardy  race  ef 
^ciiJplfe,  and  it  is  a  great  source  of  wealth,  by  supplying  suclwnations 
-a*  have  not  thetaselves  the  meatts  of  catching  fish. 
,v   To  JBritain,  wfeicli  is  an  island  circumscribed  in  extent,  and  there* 
fore  limited  in  point  of  subsistence  and  population  (which  depends  on 
^the^  nieiitts  of  subsistence)  the  encouragement  of  fisheries  is  9^  pecu- 
iliir  object  of  importance,  and  ought  to  be  one  ^f  particular  solicitude, 
^Its  defence  too^  in  time  of  war,  depending  on  its  naval  power,  in- 
creases  the  importance  of  that  source  of  wealth  ;  and  therefore,  in  more 
^views  than  one,  the  fisheries  are  fit  objects  for  public  bounties. 
? :    Dft  Adam  Smith,  whose  views  on  subjects  of  political  economy  have 
-been  atfow.ed  tabe  in  general  good;  and  who,  if  in  error  in  any  lead- 
:Jiiig  prittciptei  it  is  iri  wishing  governments  to  interfere  as  little  as  pos- 
-^ible  in  iradej  and  commerce,  allows  that  fisheries  are  an  exception, 
;  that  their  eoctmragement  is  a  national  benefit,  and  therefore  their  ex- 
tension ought  to  be  an  object  for  bounties  and  encouragement,  at  the 
:jexpMise  x)f  the  public^  •  -   ^ 

Many  great  states,  and  wealthy  people,  have  owed  their  first  rise* 
, entirely, t6  fisheries.  MaiSteilles,  the  city  that  has  continued  to  prosper 
^Longer  thau'  aay  other  in  Europe,  first  rose  by  fisheries,  was  main- 
tained by  them,  and,  by  commerce,  as  a  respectable  independent 
.  state,  aiofd  ally  of  the  Bomans  ;  even  during  the  dark  ages  it  main- 
'tained/itself  in  a  state  of  independence ;  and,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
was  a  powerful  and  free  republic*    It  may  be  said  to  have  been  inde- 

**That  city  wae,  indeed^  for  a  while^  in  the  hands  of  the  Genoese^  having  been  in  thoie 
disorderly  times  given  up  .by  the  count  of  Tboulouse  ;  but  it  soon  again  became  indep^dent 
^ctadfree. 
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pendent  and  free  for  mbre  than  two  thoosand  years;  and  since  it  lias 
become  a  part  of  France,  it  ^till  preserves  its  wealth  and  opulence. 

Venice  owed  its  first  greatness  to  the  fisheries ;  Flanders  and  HoI« 
land,  in  modem  times,  did  the  same;  and  the  greatest  victory  the 
Dutch  ever  obtained  ;  their  greatest  step  towards  advancement  ia 
weallii  waS)  when  they  disGoi/fered  a  better  method  of  cur»g  beirings 
thaarwhat  was  produced  by  their  Flemish  neigbbcwr^;  audi  fton  thM 
'  moment,  Holland  rose  rapidly,  aid  Fland^v  be^gan  to  lUl. 
;  If,  at /tny  other  time,  tbe  fisheries,  were  of  iraportaace  trt  Bn|^aiidv  th^ 
must  be  doubly  so  now,  whfen  Holland  is  dejmvted  of  hw  igr»at  le- 
souffe;  her  energy  juid  incitement  to  induatiy  havkijgided  witk  lihWrty, 
and  the  security  of  property.  ' 

WiC  have  just  npw  an  opport^Aity  of  glutting  the  greatest  part  of  ite 
Dutch  trade  in  fishing,  as  ^e  havejgot  it  in  nearly  every  thing  else;  aad 
the  fishing  trad^  is  the  mo$t  important  to  get,  though  not  tbip  moft 
easily  obtained. 

The  great  floating  capitals  of  merchants,  which  are  ready  to  oceu)!^ 
themselves  on  any  branch  of  trade  that  seems  advantageoiili  aad  is 
merely  moveable,  (that  is  to  sfety,  where  to  buy,  selU  {>t  e£UTy>  k  all  tife 
business,)  very  quickly  occupy  and  seise  on  tvery  ne*f  iclHlntiiel  j  but  it 
is  not  so  with  fishing;  merchants  will,  indeed,  vest  tb^  cutpital  in  ^i- 
chases  of  fish  that  are  cured,  or  of  oil^  or  other  produce  aruiing  frctti 
fisheries;  but  they  will  not  invest  their  capitals  either  in  fishing  or 
curing,  and  unless  they  are  caught  and  cured  ready,  they  canttQt  be 
purchased. 

But  without  capital^  fisheries  cannot  be  extended  duddcnly,  dnd  wt, 
at  this  time  in  particular,  require  to  make  a  great  and  a  suddon  :eibrt; 
but  the  manner  of  making  it  is  the  question.  .  . 

Joint  stock  cooorpanies,  for  the  purpose  of  feihiog,  ibarii  sUdom  an* 
swered,  and  they  never  can  answer  any  great  purpose;  neither  WiH  afljjy 
great,  complicated,  or  difficult  plait,  succeed;  it  mutt  be  sonctiung 
simple,  and  that  will  facilitate  and  encourage  the  labour  of  the  poor 
individual  fisherman. 

It  is  into  the  mode  of  doing  this  to  the  most  advantage  that  wc  buk 
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to  inquire;  but,  before  we  iaquire  int6  f^artieultr  circumstaaeee^  If  I 
us  take  a  view  of  the  general  nature  of  the  case.  » 

In  the  first  place^  unless  fish  can  be  cured  at  a  reasonable  price,  tbi> 
catching  them  will  be  to  little  purpose.  The  price  of  saJt  i^  the  thing 
that  renders  that  easy  or  difficult.  .  .    ^ 

'  Unless  the  poor  fishermen  can  have  boats  and  other  JoiplementSi 
they  cannot  employ  their  industry,  and  these  are  jBxpensive  tools* 
Manufactures  never  flourished  in  this  or  in  any  country  till  a  mode 
baa  he&^  found  out,  of  the  rich  furnishing  expensive  tools  to  the  poor. 

In  furnishing  the  means  to  pay  for  these  tools,  some  certain  mode  of 
repayment  or  security  waij  expected  or  devised. 

With  immoveable  property  this  matter  is  simple  and  easy;  but  with 
property  that  is  liable  td  be  lost,  destroyed,  or  carried  away,  there  arQ 
difficulties  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  is  then  for  the  intelligence  of 
man  to  remove  or  overcome  the  difficulties. 

A  government  finds  it  impracticable  to  enter  into  the  details  neces- 
sary to  aid  individuals,  where  there  are  risks  and  hazards  to  run,  and 
where  there  is  room  not  only  for  mismanagement,  but  for  fraud,  both 
011  the  part  of  the  individuals  to  be  assisted,  and  the  agents^  emplpyed 
to  give  the  assistance.  , 

In  this  case,  an  intermediate  person  should  be  employed,  who  should 
secure  the  government  from  risk,  and  find,  in  his  vigilance  in  looking 
after  the  property,  a  reward  for  his  trouble. 

All  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  *id  and  increase  our  fisheriest 
have  been  made  upon  a  wrong  principle ;  and  one  which,  from  its 
nature,  could  not  succeed*  They  ought  not  to  discourage  us,  or  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  aid  cannot  effectually  an<l  advantageously  b^ 
given:  past  experience  ought  not, to,  discourage  us,  unless  we  find  that 
the  difficulties  arise  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  attempt  has  been  made. 

To  encoumge  po<Mr  men  to  work,  furnish  them  with  the  necessary 
implements; -though  boats  and  nets  are  not  very  expensive,  they  are 
far  too  much  so  for  the  fishermen  who  use  them  to  purchase. 

In  all  trades  where  expensive  tools  are  necessary,  such  as  mills,  or 
other  machinery,  it  becomes  the  ^business  of  opulent  men  to  furnish 
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(hem  to  the  poor  labourer  or  journeyman ;  so  ought  boats,  nets,  kn^ 
other  requisites,  to  be  furnished  the  poor  fisherman.  In  order  for  the 
working  man  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  machine,  he  was  obliged  to 
become  a  journeyman ;  that  is,  though  not  a  menial  servant,  a  species 
of  servant.  This  excluded  many  from  those  branchess  of  business^  and 
the  rich,  who  had  machinery,  were  the  masters  of  the  market,  a3id 
enjoyed  a  sort  of  monopoly. 

Advantageous  as  this  was  to  those  who  had  capital,  and  could  afford 
to  erect  machinery,  it  only  suited  some  persons  who  had  capital;  for» 
in  order  to  reap  benefit  from  their  machines,  they  were  obliged 'to 
enter  into  all  the  details  of  manufacture  and  employ  worikralen.  Mu* 
tual  wants  always  terminate  in  negociation;  and,  in  this  case,  the 
men  who  wished  to  labour  independently,  but  had  no  machinery^ 
applied  to  those  who  had  machinery,  for  the  use  of  it,  at  a  certain 
price,  for  a  particular  purpose.  This  was  readily  agreed  to  by  the 
man  who  wished  to  obtain  advantage  by  the  machinery,  without  en- 
tering into  all  the  details  of  the  manufacture;  and  it  becanie  a  busi- 
ness to  furnish  machinery.  Thus,  rolling  mills,  slitting  mills,  machines 
for  grinding,  polishing,  sawing,  &c.  &c.  were  erected  and  worked  for 
the  first  customer,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  cobler  does  at  his  stalL 
This  brought  capital  dnd  industry  to  the  aid  of  each  other  in  a  way 
they  had  never  been  in  before. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  minute  details  of  the  cause  of  the 
rise  or  the  decline  of  fisheries  in  different  nations,  which  would  make 
a  volume;  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  last  few  years,  as  the 
French  revolution  has  given  a  new  turn  to  this  as  well  as  many  other 
branches.  The  present  war  may  again  produce  a  new  order  of  things, 
so  that  we  should  be  upon  the  alert  to  seize  those  opportunities  which 
may  arise. 

The  fisheries,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  were  di- 
vided betwixt  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  English.  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg, and  Denmark,  had  but  a  small  share;  but  the  latter  power 
was  bo  sensible  of  its  importance,  that,  in  1785,  the  King  of  Denr 
mark  granted  a  bounty  of  about  SOs.  sterling  per  ton  to  all  vessels 
in  the  Greenland  or  Iceland  Fisheries,  on  condition  of  their  fitting  out. 
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their  ships  and  selling  their  Cargoes  in  a  Danish  port.  Foreign  built 
ships  were  employed,  foreigners  were  encouraged  to  promote  tlie  vieu^ 
and  even  foreign  manufactures,  necessary  for  the  Greenland  fishery, 
were  allowed  duty  ftee.  Hempseed  oil  was  prohibited,  or  any  other 
which  could,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  interfere  with  tlie  pro- 
duce of  the  fisheries,  which  give  the  greatest  encouragement.  The 
French,  in  1788,  had  no  small  share  of  the  fish  trade  ;  in  that  year  thoy 
fi^tted  out  to  Newfoundland  -----  373  ships  41865  tons 
To  the  islands  St.  PieiTe  and  Miquellon      59  3581 

South  Fishery 13  2982 

Greenland     -.^----•..        2  goO 


447  -  49028 


Of  these,  430  ships  46909  tons  returned ;  their  cargoes  produced 
14,262,000  livres.  The  provisions,  necessaries,  expenses,  and  outfit 
cost  3^  192,000-  The  greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  this  trade  the 
French  have  lost- 

The  Dutch  fishery  to  Greenland,  after  the  American  war,  did  not 
average  more  than  66  ships  each 'year.  Twenty  years  previously  upon 
the  average  150  ships  annually  ;  but  the  North  Sea  fishery,  that  upon 
our  own  coasts,  was  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  by  them,  particul- 
larly  the  herring  fishery,  which  they  found,  by  experience,  less  hazard:- 
ous  and  expensive,  but  more  productive,  than  the  other  fisheries. 

Can  any  period  then  be  more  favourable,  when  we  command  the  seas, 
and  when  the  principal  fisheries  can  be  established  on  our  own  coast, 
ipvhen  the  Dutch  are  no  longer  our  rivals,  when  the  French  fisheries  are 
annihilated,  when  even  the  Wcscr  and  the  Filbe  are  blockaded,  so  that 
Hamburg,  Altona,  or  Bremen,  cannot  send  a  ship  out,  either  on  their 
own  account,  or  in  their  names  by  Dutch  capital.  Embden  is  too 
insignificant ;  so  that  we  have  only  Denmark  to  rival  us. 

Next  to  the  production  of  grain,  certainly  th^  fisheries  require  our 
particular  care  and  attention,  not  only  aa  an  article  of  food  and  traf- 
ic^  bat  as  a  nufsery  for  producing  hardy  and  robust  seamen,  ready  at 
all  times  to  maa  our  fleets,  and  fight  our  battles* 
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The  fonner  difficulties^  relative  to  our  fisheriety  a|>pe&r,  by  tlie  pre4 
sent  political  state  of  Europe,  to  be  dooe  away,  and  if  we  do  not 
take  proper  niaasures  to  promote  them  at  the  present  opportttoitj^ 
{advantages  vhich  combined  circumstances  hare  given  us  at  this  mo« 
ment,)  it  is  our  own  faults. 

The  Greenland  fishery  of  England  has  been  upon  the  decUnfit 
whilst  tliat  of  Scotland  has  been  upon  the  advance  the  la$t  five  yeais^ 
and  tl^  Southern  whale  fishery  b  stationary :  the  great  and  inoreaaing 
impprtation  of  tallow,  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  whalebcMie, 
and  the  impress  of  seamen  in  the  time  of  war,  have  all  tended  to  caase 
the  falling  off  in  the  Greenland  fishery.  That  of  the  South  Sea  is  en- 
couraged by  high  bounties,  yet  gtilL  it  has  not  increased,  though  it 
lias  been  prevented  from  decay. 

With  respect  to  our  home  fisheries,  to  which  we  mean  more  particu- 
larly to  confine  ourselves,  as  more  connected  with  the  nature  of  the 
work,  and  the  quarter  we  have  treated  of,  the  field  is  wide,  and  the 
prospect  highly  promising,  if  we  only  embrace  the  opportunity,  w* 
may  nearly  get  this  trade  into  our  own  hands.  Denmark  alone  can  rival 
ua.  The  ^at  advancement  of  the  fisheries  of  Norway,  we  have  fully 
treated  of^  to  which  we  mu$t  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader. 

No  country  ever  profited  in  every  way,  by  the  general  confustoo  ii 
Europe,  mcwre  than  Denmark,  but  in  her  fisheries  in  particular ;  a  few 
observations  may  therefore  urge  us  to  follow  tim  example  of  that  king- 
dom.  The  year  following  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolutioB, 
Norway  exported  fish  of  her  own  catching  and, curing  to  different 
places  in  Europe,  to  the  amount  of  about  270,000/.  sterling.  In  179ft 
upwards  of  17,000  tons  was  exported;  by  enjoying  neutrality,  the 
belligerent  powei:s  being  partly  shut  out  of  the  fisheries,  and  Eng^iui 
neglecting  hers,  Norway  exported,  in  the  year  1802,  no  less  than 
26500  tons  in  411  ships,  when  five  years  before^  she  did  not  expovt 
half  the  quantity. 

The  ports  from  whence,  and  the  countries  to  which  tl»  fish  of  Nor- 
way was  exported,  in  1802,  will  be  seen  in  refeiring  .to.Nx>iway.  in 
that  year,  about  2500  tons  appear  to  have  been  c)eamLcMt  for  Creait 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  is  operating  against  x>ur own  fisheries*. . 
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'  This  is  a  subject  of  serious  reflection  to  ourselves,  when  the  fisheries 
of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  that  of  Newfoundland,  ought 
to  have  suppKed  us  instead ;  but  the  exportation  of  British  cured  fish 
appears  upon  the  decline ;  that  which  we  have  exported  has  been  at  iet 
considerable  public  expense,  and  the  encouragement  by  great  boun- 
ties and  drawbacks. 

The  following  is  the  official  value  of  the  fish  exported,  being  Che 
irroduce  of  Great  Britain,  in    * 

1797 .^275144  i  1801  .  •  .  •  .  .  £ad^9^ 

1798 «70490  I  1803 19230^ 

1799 1451418  I  1805  ......  115025 

iaX> 85S967  I 

It  is  then  an  alarming  consideration,  that  t>ur  exportation  should  be 
io  much  up6n  the  decline,  or  that  w«  should  import  fish  at  a  high 
price  from  our  neighbour,  who  had  caught  them  near  and  upon  our 
own  coasts. 

We  have  seen  to  what  an  extent  Norway  has  increased  her  fishery 
in  a  short  time  j  the  similarity  of  the  coast  of  Scotland  to  that  of 
Norway,  the  inlets,  islands,  bays,  and  creeks  of  that  kingdom,  should 
make  us.  turn  our  attention  to  it,  when  she  enjoys  such  natural  advati-* 
tages  by  position  and  situation  for  the  white  herring  and  the  deep 
flea  fishery,  ts  well  as  that  of  Greenland.*  These  natural  advantages 
will  be  materially  improved  and  facilitated  by  the  canal  joining  the 
Clyde  and  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  Crinan  C^nal  already  navigable,  as 
the  grand  canal  soon  will  be  for  the  largest  ships  to  pass  betwJifFoft 
George  and  InvCTneste,  connecting  the  North  Sea  and'the  AtlantiCr 
through  Scotland,  in  two  parts. 

As  so  many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  fisheries,  and  the 
government  of  this  country  has  shewn  sufficient  inclination  to  encou- 
rage  them,  it  will  be  suflScient  to  point  out  how  that  naay  be  done. 

A  bounty  ofifered  to  a  poor  man  to  produce  an  article  he  has  not  the 

means  of  producing,  is  useless.    Instead  then  of  giving  bounties  for 

-fish  caught  on  the  coast,  let  boats  be  constructed  bnd  let  out  under 

•  the  direction  of-  the  minister  and  elders  of  ^he  parish  in  Scotland,  or 

those  who  laMtnagC' the  poor  in  England,  aiid  let  the  stuh  they  are  to^ 
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paj  be  jiist  sufficient  for  interest,  tear  and  wear,  &c.  Being  msnred 
against  the  risk  of  the  sea,  the  vessel  neyer  can  remain  unaccounted 
for,  and  the  sum  paid  will  be  sufficient  to  replace  it,  when  worn  out 
by  regular  use*  ,  , 

'  There  are  not  200  parishes  in  Scotland  tliat^ touch  the  coast,  an4 
probably  200/.  in  each,  on  the  average,  might  be  suJG&eient,  and  pijt 
in  activity  20,000  people  in  this  beneficial  enterprise ;  and  this  fum 
might  properly  be  applied  under  the  responsibility  of  each  parish,  t^e 
officers  of  whom,  or  those  who  have  the  direction,  should  be  bound  to 

see  to  its  proper  application.         r  - 

The  taking  off  the  duty  on  saltjwoijld  be  the  next  thing  necessary, 
and  the  way  to  do  that,  without  hurting  the  revenue  «iat«rially  would 

^  be  by  aJ lowing  those  who  waipted  salt  to  cure  fish  to  have^  th^  qqan- 

^  tity  necessary,  duty  free,  on  giving  a  bond  on  unsta»p(;  paper,  to 

..cure  the  quantity  of  fish,  return  the  s^lt,  or  pay  the  duty..  This  would 
do  ten' times  better  than  a  drawback,  which  does  not  prevent  the  n^- 
.cessity  of  an  advance  of  monej,  though  it  afterwards  repays  xU 

In  fishing  and  curing  fish,  thp  business  is  to  enable  people  whalive 

^  on  the  coast  to  do  it  with  advantage  and  with  little  capital,  for  men 
who  .havC;  capital  seek  easier  employments.  -        • 

^  To  give  an  example.  If  nail  making,  weaving,  spinning,  and  several 
other  branches  of  business,  by  which  great  numbers  of  poor  live,  and 
the  country  is  much  enriched,  required  expensive  apparatus,  they 
would  never  be  carried  on  as  they  are ;  but  a  spinning-wheel  costs 
only  a  few  shillings,  and  the  apparatus  of  a  nailor's  shop  only  a  few 
pounds,  and  that  generally  is  not  his  own.  It  is  then  necessary  V> 
give  the  fishermen  the  same  advantage.  ^ 

,  Large  enterprises  which  generally  end  in  a  job  that  enriches  some^ 
ruins  many,  and  discredits  the  object  undertaken,  appear  most  coo^- 
nial  to  the  nation,  moist  rational  for  those  who  have  projects  to  oft^ir 
only  because  something  may  be  got  by  them;  but  they  are  not  al^rays 

.  the  best  for  the  country. 

Nothing  here  is  meant  against  the  South  Sea  fishery  and  the  Green- 
land and  Newfoundlaiul  fisheries;  but  it  is  meant  to  be  maiqtaine^t 
that  the  near,  but  extended  and  beneficial  fisheries,  on  our  owi|  cottity* 
woU0  be  well  worth  encouragmenf,  and  that  this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
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The  utility  of  fisheries,  for  procuring  food,  and  as  a  nursery  for  sea- 
men, has  been  often  mentioned,  but  let  us  consider  the '  necessity  6^ 
keeping  in  the  country  part  of  those  immense  sums  that  go  to  Russra 
for  tallow,  and  we  shall  see  a  farther  reason  for  thb  encouragement. 
We  cannot  produce  more  tallow  tlian  we  do  at  present,  without  grow- 
ing more  butcher's  meat,  and  that  is  out  of  the  question,  (dorng  it 
on  purpose,)  and  we  cannot  diminish  the  consumption  by  any  other 
means  to  a  considemble  extent,  but  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  oil^ 
and  reducing  its  price. 

Taking  the  Subject  of  fisheries  in  every  view,  then,  they  dcsetve  en- 
couragement, and  this  mode  appears  to  be  the  best,  even  if  the  reve- 
nue should  suffer  a  little,  and  if  some  trouble  should  be  given  to  those 
who  have  the  care  of  letting  out  boats  and  nets.  No  good  is  attained 
without  some  evil,  and  no  advantage  obtained  without  trouble  and 
pains ;  and  surely,  these  regulations  are  much  less  complicated  or  dif- 
ficult to  execute  than  many  of  the  laws  about  permits  and  licences 
under  the  excise  and  customs.  * 

As  for  particular  details,  pointing  out  the  mode  by  M'hich  they 
might  be  the  most  easily  tried,  those  are  ready,  but  it  would  'be  both 
absurd  and  improper  to  intrude  on  the  public,  details  which  come  soon 
enough,  when  those  who  have  the  power  of  adoption  liave  approved  of 
the  principle. 

Tallow. 

The  quantity  of  money  that  goes  out  of  the  kingdom  for  taMow  is  a 
matter  become  of  very  great  importance  j  and,  either  for  the  mahufac* 
ture  of  soap,  or  forgiving  light,  oil  is  the  only  material  that  oan  supply -its 
place;  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance, -it  would  bo  well  to  give 
premiums,  and  encourage  the  producing  of  oil,  as  thwe  i«  no 'possibi- 
lity of  raising  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tallow  within  the  United  King- 
dom. The  manners  of  the  people  are  such,  that  the  consumption 
increases  far  beyond  the  means  of  supply  that  we  have  wkhin  our- 
selves; and  tallow  is  not  one  of  those  articles  that  -can  either  be 
created  at  will,  or  independent  of  other  more  natural  produce. 
-,  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  consumption  ^f  -butcher's  medt 
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has  been  carried  to  ar  length  that  endangers  our  supplies  of  grain,  and 
the  .quantity  of  tallow  cannot  be  increased  without  the  farther  aug- 
inentation  of  this  danger,  and  that  in  so  prodigious  a  degree  as  not  to 
be  thought  of  or  attempted,  or  that  even  if  attempted  could  be  at- 
tended with  any  probable  success. 

The  produce  of  grass  land  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  same  extent 
«)f  land  in  corn ;  and  the  proportion  of  that  produce  which  consists  of 
tallow  is  but  a  small  part;  so  that  even  if  all  the  com  land  of  England 
were  converted  into  grass,  the  tallow  raised  would  not  probably  be 
sufficient  to  supply  .the  market.  From  fisheries  then  alone  we  must 
expect  a  supply  of  this  necessary  and  great  article  of  consumption. 

It  is  not  here,  however,  the  intention  to  exalt  any  one  resource  at 
the  efLpense  ^ither  of  truth  or  of  the  general  interests  of  the  nation  ; 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  state,  that  South  America  produces  tallow 
in  great  quantities,  and  preferable  in  quality,  at  least  more  esteemed 
by  soap-boilers  and  tallow-chandlers,  than  that  which  comes  from  the 
north.  If  we  had  any  direct  connection  with  South  America,  we  could 
obtain  any  quantity,  but  it  was  only  recently  discovered,  and  we  can 
«n1y  obtain  it  by  the  means  of  Spain. 

When  upon  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that 
England,  whicti  is  the  greatest  power  by  sea,  has  never  pretended  to 
keep  the  trade  of  its  East  India  possessions  exclusively  to  itself,  nor 
of  its  colonies  in  America,  yet  Spain,  a  very  feeble  power,  has  suc- 
ceeded, not  only  in  that,  but  even  in  preventing  the  people  of  the 
eolonies  themselves  from  fitting  out  any  ships  to  carry  their  own 
produce. 

It  would  appear  that  it  is  the  prosperity  of  Britain,  not  its  mode  of 
acting  (which  is  very  liberal)  that  creates  displeasure  and  envy  among 
other  nations ;  and  that>  on  the  contrary,  the  poverty  of  the  Spaniards 
M^empts  their  selfish,  and  unjust  conduct  from  the  censure  that  it  really 
foeidts. 

South  Asaerica,  in  the  hands  of  Spaniards,  is  of  no  importance  to 
ibe  commer^ml  world;  but  if  the  intercourse  with  it  was  in  any  degree 
free,  as  it  is  to  India,  or  ww  to  Britisk  Americay  it  woul^  be.fonnd 
^^)£^uctive  of  man  J  geneiral^  advantages,  and  produce  treble  the  quan-^ 
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tity  of  tallow  that  Russia  exports,  at  Aril:  a  quartef  ^f  the  ftM^t 
price. 

From  the  fdlowing  taWe  it  will  appear  tb«t  Out  iupply  of  Ultow  ii 
almost  totally  from  Russia,  that  it  is  augmenting  rapidly^  and  that  th« 
arnount  was^  in  1799^  niore  than  one  millioci  3teiii»g,  a/fc  the  price  paid 
in  tlie  country. 

Total  of  Tallow  imported  into  Great  Britain^  distinguishing  tht  Oot/i?- 
tries  from  whence  imported  into  England  onh/y  and  the  aggregate  fi%M 
all  Places  into  Scotland  each  Tear. 
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958 


626 

584 

45 


Cwt 
980 
1020; 

3  I 


24979 
1111 


■I 
J 


Cwt 
12659 
24577 
10650 


m 


m 


Cwt 


Cwt. 

21200743 

1800  327017 


154253062^35645 
163946092218079 
14725  1996 
150041902 
62042246 


10913  222 
156012018 
115813683 
18285'38 16  205953 
8022[1 157 


119604244 


S^B 


139087 
175668 
211479 
176299 
129O88 
287483 


386290 
373262 


Cwt. 


46*79247322 
04364  356480 


28028 


355045 


24481260126 


37841 
25775 


255920 

164862 


26193  201856 


23529 


51718 
43500 


53621 
76954 


'1 


I 


Cwt. 


235008 


25873202172 


180806 
330983 


38088  244041 


439911 
450216 
415000 
332000 
555000 
537000 


To  so  great  an  extent  has  the  importation  of  tallow  intpeased  in  this 

country,  and  is  still  increasing,  that,  upon  the  average  of  the  five  last 

years,  reckoning  the  actual  first  cost  only  in  foreign  countries,  it  has 

amounted  to  upwards  of  «£1, 500,000*     By  the  time  it  is  landed  here^ 

adding  the  freight,  insurance,  and  charges,  it  has  cost  the  individual 

consumers  of  this  nation  from  60  to  75  pounds  per  ton,  and  even  higher>, 

within  that  period. 
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Tkerelbre,  by  promoting  and  establishing  the  fisheries,  we  not  only 
procure  oil  for  our  consumption,  but  food  likewise  for  the  poor,  and 
jdches  to  the  country  at  large,  by  the  exportation  of  What  we  catch  and 
cure. 

Besides  the  addition  to  the  food  for  tbe  people,  which  is  a  great  ob- 
ject in  every  country,  but  particularly  so  in  an  island  like  Britain,  the 
immense  sums  that  are  yearly  drawn  out  of  it  for  tallow  might  be  in  a 
great  measure  saved,  by  proper  encouragement  of  her  fisheries ;  and 
as  it  h€ts  been  observed  that,  in  the  event  of  our  not  being  able  to  ex* 
tend  our  exportation,  or  perhaps  even  to  keep  it  up  at  its  present  rate, 
we  mxist  endeavour  to  diminish  the  importation,  there  is  not  any  thing 
by  which  we  could  do  this  more  effectually  than  by  encouraging  the 
fishei^es. 

In  consequence  of  the  America^  war,  our  fisheries  in  that  quarter 
were  so  totally  interrupted,  and  the  supplies  of  oil  we  received  from 
thence  so  much  diminished,  that  serious  alarms  were  then  entertained 
that  we  should  become  dependent  upon  some  foreign  power  for  oil,  as 
a  substitute  for  tallow ;  and  in  1775  it  was  stated,  as  a  serious  national 
object,  that  the  consumption  of  fish  oil,  as  a  substitute  for  tallow,  did 
not  cost  the  city  of  Ijondon  alone  a  less  sum  then  c£300,000  sterling  at 
that  time. 

The  idea  of  using  tallow,  then,  instead  ot  oil,  appeared  a  grievance, 
whilst  using  tallow  instead  of  oil  has  now  become  a  national  concern 
of  no  small  magnitude.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  neglecting  our 
fisheries,  and  upwards  of  two  millions  per  annum  ready  money  going 
out  of  the  country  for  tallow.  This  article  dlone  has  been  upon  the 
increase,  whilst  the  produce  of  oil  has  been  nearly  stationary  for  the 
*last  fourteen  years,  as  the  following  account  of  the  importation  of 
whale  oil  from  all  quarters  will  best  prove. 
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The  Quantify  of  JfTiaie  Oil  imported  into  Great  Britain^  from  the  fol- 
lowing and  other  Placesy  in  the  Years  were^. 


• 

Tons.    hhd.  g«L 

1787  Greenland.  .     .     .^ 

.     9905     1     51 

1792 

South  Fishery 

.     £184     1     2$ 

1793. 

British  Colonies     . 

.     S447     0    43 

British  West  Indies 

2     43 

179* 

States  of  America- . 

.,     «S0     1     36 

Denmark*    .     .    , 

7.    0      0 

179^ 

France    ^    .     .     . 

92     3     «2 

Ii^and    •.   ..p.  » 

11     1       0 

1796 

15809    0    31 

1797 

1798' 

W88-     ..   .    ....    . 

..  ..Tans^  15677 

1799 

1789        

.     .     .     .  14127 

1790       

.     .     .     .  1253Q 

1800 

1791        .    .    

.,10740 

Prize 
Prize. 

Prize 

• .   . . 
Prize 
. .   .  •  . 
Prize 

•    • . 

Prize 
Prize 


Tons. 

10739 

11661 

247 
1089£^ 

101 
10024 

166 
11437 

206 
13599. 
3 
12132' 
12990 
22 
13236 

'33. 


Of  the  above  was*BrilisK  produce,  and  exported'  according  to  th^i 
official  rates  inr 


1797    . 

•  ■ 

.  £  17600 

1793    . 

. ' 

.      285 10« 

1799    . 

. 

.       S1334. 

laoO;  .. 

. . 

.     105770 

i8or    . 

.     .  ^61892 

I80&    .     , 

.     .     147868 

180S    .     . 

.     .       41228 

The  manners  and  the  fashion  of  the  people,  but  above  all  the  great 
increase  of  the  cotton  manufacture  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  great, 
and  increasing  demand  for  tallow,  as  it  is  now  so  much  used  in  soap- 
making  for  home  consumption  and  exportation.*  In  Germany,  they 
BOfe  only  use  large  quantities  offish  oil  for  this  purpose,  but  still  larger 
quantities  of  hempseed-oil,  which,  they  impprt  from.  Russia, — some, 
years  equal  in  quantity  to  i^U  the  wh?tle.oil  we. have  imported  from:alL 
quarters ;  it  might  partakp  of  the  nature  of  rape-oil  for. our.  cloth  ina- 
nufactures..   ,  ^ 

Tallow  is  .more  generally  consumed  for  lights,  than,  oil,  which  was. 
not  the  case  formeriy  ;,  but  the  introduction  of  lamps  might  not  only, 
be  brought  into  more  general  use,, but,. by  the  improvement  of  them> 
the  consumption  of  oil  diminished. 

*  When  oil  witf  use<J  formerly,  tbose  who  used  linseys^  woolseys^  silks,  and  other  cl6th-». 
iog>  no  longer  wear  them ;  even  the  servant  girk  must  have  their  wash-gowns  and  fine  linens . 
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.^s  the  manufactures  of  aoap  and  candles  are  the  chief  consumption 
»of  tallow,  and  oil  can  be  used  in  both  cases,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that/ 
if  it  was  to  be  had  cheap,  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  would  be  used 
on  iQO&t  occasions,  and  might  sare  immense  sums  of  money  that  go 
from  this  country,  particularly  one  and  a  half  million  at  least  on  tal- 
;loWy  neyer  to  return. 

Amongst  the  effects  of  luxury,  or  if  the  terras  may  be  thought  more 
applicable,  the  little  necessity  that  is  paid  to  economy,  even  amongst 
the  lower  classes,  the  use  of  soft  soap  has  been  *  almx)st  entirely  laid 
aside ;  not  that  it  is  less  fit  for  every  purpose  of  washing,  but  merely 
because  th^  economy  attached  to  its  use  has  ceased  to  be  an  object, 
^nd  the  hard  soap  looks  cleaner,  and  custom,  not  reason^  has  obtained 
it  the  preference. 

Some  steps  should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  use  of  soft  soap,  which 
i$  ma^  with  oil,  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  if  once  the  custom  of 
using  it  were  introduced  it  would  never  again  be  abandoned. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Wood.  —  Our  ^meitk  GrmB^th.  —  Supplies  from  British  Americtni 
Plant aiions. — Of  Fitch  and  Tar. — Quantity  in^arted. 

IN  our  general  observations  on  the  resources  of  thp  country,  it  was 
observed  that  wood  was  one  of  those  that  required  and  deserved  the 
encouragement  of  government.  It  required  the  encouragement,  be- 
<:ause  the  proprietors  of  land  are  frequently  in  a  situation  not  to  ad- 
mit of  their  laying  out  any  money  on  an  object,  the  return  for  which 
is  beyond  the  probability  of  human  life,  eVen  with  the  timber  that 
grows  up  the  most  rapidly;  but  with  oak,  elm,  ash^  and  a  variety^ 
of  other  sorts,  the  return  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  less  than  two  or 
three  generations. 

Jt  was  mentioned,  as  an  object  of  national  importance,  not  of  per- 
^jjjaj  advantage;  it  is  therefore  one  of  all  others  to  which  govern- 
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iBent  is  the  most  imperiously  called  to  lend  assistance  when  it  is  re- 
quired. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  said  that  the  proprietors  of  land  have  not  anj 
interest  in  planting  trees,'  but  that  tlie  interest  is  too  small  to  opiate, 
when  it  cannot  be .  done  with  ease,  and  without  much  exertion,  A 
rich  man  will  naturally  wish  to  increase  the  affluence  of  his  posterity, 
but  all  proprietors  of  land  are  not  wealthy,  and  therefore  those  that 
are  not  must  be  assisted ;  and  even  premiums  are  not  sufficient,  in  the 
case  where  there  is  real  inability,  and  no  return  at  all. 

In  the  case  of  flax,  hemp,  or  fisheries,  there  is  a  return;  and  a  pre- 
mium may  serve  to  counterbalance  any  small  deficiency  in  profit;  but 
in  timber,  to  him  who  plants,  there  is  no  return  at  all;  and,  tbouglt 
profit  will  accrue,  it  will  be  to  hinci  that  reaps^  and  not  him  that  sows 
and  plants. 

It  is  not  by  this  account  to  be  said  tiiat  premiums  are  not  proper^ 
and  attended  with  advantage,  as  parodnctive  of  a  good  efiecti  but 
that,  in  son»e  cases,  premixtms  alone  will  not  answer,  as  it  may  be  im«- 
possible  for  the<*pfoprieto£s  of  laod,  in  certain  cases>  to  find  the  means 
pf  planting  his  ktnds^ 

Barren  timber  is  the  only  sort  of  produce,  the  return  of  which  is 
beyond  the  span  of  human  life;  it  is  consequently  the  only  one  for 
the  cultivation  of  which  tiierc  is  not  a  return  made  to  indemnify  for 
tfee  trouble  and  expense;  but  Natuie,  which  is  wonderful  in  all  her 
works>  has  always  supplied  the  first  stock  of  trees  herself..  Timber  is 
the  only  vegetable  produce  of  great  utility,  that  grows  up  without 
cultivation  and  the  aid  of  man;  so  that  all  uninhabited  countries  have 
been  found  abouBdiing  in  wood  and.  forests ;  but  as  meik  no  sooner. 
begin  to  people  a  country  than  they  begin  to  consume  the  forests,  it 
is^  their  business  to  plant,  after  they  have  reduced  them  below  the 
proper  quantity ;.  and  perhaps  there  is  no  way  so  easy  to  account  for 
the  ruin  and  desolation  of  some  eotmtries,  aa  by  investigating  the 
natural  consequences  of  letting  forests  go  intirely  to  decay,  which  is  ai 
thing  that,  when  done,  cannot  be  remedied  in  sufllicieftt  time  to  pre^-^ 
vent  the  destruction  of  a  coufatry :  what  we  have  already  stated  of  tbe^ 
wood  in  Russia  has  confirmed  this  observatioxu. 
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To  enter  into  this  examination  at  length  would  be  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  this  work  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  negligence,  in  this 
respect,  may  destroy  a  country,  and  that,  as  new  countries  have  a  vi- 
gour in  them  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  old  ones,  the  abundance  or 
want  of  timber  is  probably  one  of  the  great  causes. 

The  other  produce  of  the  earth  being  renewable  at  a  short  period^ 
and  the  inducement  to  its  renovation  being  great,  it  is  not.  very  likely 
to  fall  off  of  itself;  and,  as  to  the  nature  of  ground,  we  do  not  find 
that  it  becomes  baiten  by  a  course  of  cultivation,  if  not  very  injudi- 
•ciously  managed  indeed.  The  minerals  of  a  country  may  become 
intirely  exhausted,  for  there  is  no  mode  of  renovation  possible;  the 
timber  may  fall  to  decay  for  a  great  length  of  time;  but  the  common 
4>roduce  of  land  can  always,  with  industry,  be  kept  up,  or  if  it 
could  be  supposed  to  be  intirely  neglected,  yet  a  year  or  two  would 
he  sufficient  to  bring  it  back  again. 

The  produce  of  ^nines  may,  in  general,  be  carried  at  a  moderate 
-CKpense  from  one  country  to  another;  and,  indeed,  there  are  many 
countries  that  never  had  much  of  that  sort  of  produce;  but  it  is  diffe- 
rent with  timber;  the  quantity  wanted  is  so  great,  and  its  weight  has 
6uch  a  proportion  to  its  value,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  supply 
any  country  intirely  with  timber  for  all  purposes. 

Prom  the  tables  that  follow  it  will  appear  that  the  quantity  of  tim- 
ber imported  is  very  considerable ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  we 
are  wasting  and  wearing  out  our  forests  at  home,  it  will  be  allowed  that 
the  consumption  of  the  article  is  very  great. 

From  an  opinion  given  in  1771,  by  thirty  persons,  in  different  coun- 
ties in  England,  who  were  in  the  timber  trade,  and  gave  each  their 
opinion  relative  to  the  counties  adjacent  to  their  residence,  and  of  the 
tiecay  or  decrease  of  oak-timber  within  their  knowledge,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  alarming  indeed. 

The  youngest  of  those  dealers  spoke  of  fourteen  years  knowledge 
only  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  estimated  it  at  three-fourlhs.  Those 
Mrho  recollected  for  forty,  or  fifty  years,  spoke  of  a  much  greater  con- 
sumption, and  some  of  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  woods. 

Making,  however,  some  allowance  for  the  propensity  Xo  exaggerate^ 
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whatever  one'  either  adiniresi  laments,  or  regrets,  which  latter  faeliog 
must,  on  this  occasion,  have  been  the  predominant  one;  there  can  be 
jio  doubt  that,  in  some  places,  the  destruction  was  nearly  total,  a^ud,  ia 
ethers,  above  one-half  on  an  average ;  as  that  is  the  smallest  diminu- 
tion expected  ;  that  lowest  estimate,  is  only  for  one  county,  namely^ 
Cheshire. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  other  timber  diminished  nearly  hH  much 
as  oak,  though  none  is  perhaps  so  essentially  important  to  this  coun- 
try, none  for  general  use  b  so  long  of  growing,  or  bears  so  high  a 
price. 

It  would  be  but  proper  to  compel  those  who  cut  down  timber,  and 
Uiereby  reap  the  advantage  of  the  foresight  of  tlieir  fathers,  to  plapt 
an  equal  quantity ;  because  such  persons  ought  to  continue  the  ad- 
vantage to  their  posterity,  and  they  always  can  aflford  to  spare  the  mo- 
ney;  but  it  is  different  for  those  who  have  barren  lands  to  plant :  and 
to  tliose  it  is  that  assistance  should  be  given. 

The  improvement  of  waste  lands,  and  the  planting  of  trees,  are  two 
objects  which,  as  the  returns  are  slow,  a  commercial  people  are  not 
likely  to  carry  to  any  great  extent,  or  pursue  with  vigour.  The  capi- 
tal acquired  by  trade,  or  by  other  means,  in  England,  will  naturally  be^ 
employed  according  to  the  ruling  genius  of  the  people,  which  is  for 
sure  eihployment  and  regular  and  quick  returns. 

In  treating  of  Russia,  we  have  already  explained  the  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  the  prohibition  of  exporting  timber, —  injprovident  ma- 
nagement, and  the  destruction  occasioned  by  the  iron  mines.  That 
prohibition  gave  a  new  turn  all  at  once  to  the  timber  trade  of  the 
Baltic ;  the  price,  which  had  been  gradually  advancing  every  where 
in  thai  quarter,  at  once  doubled  in  the  first  cost.  In  the  timber  trade 
of  Russia  alone  about  three  hundred  sail  of  British  ships  were  em- 
ployed; when  that  trade  ceased,  by  the  prohibition,  the  other  ports  in 
the  Baltic  were. greatly  injured,  and  could  not  secure  that  trafffic  Rn^-^ 
,sia  had  turned  away,  because  the  principal  supplies  originally,  came 
from  provinces  under  that  dominion.  .  Th^  trade  immediately  fled  to 
Norway,  from  whence  we  received  very  considerable  supplies,  at  very 
advanced  prices ;  and  such  has  been  the  great  exportation  from  that 
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countryi  that  its  stock  must,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  b^  exhausted; 
at  least  that  which  is  suitable  for  the  British  market.  Sweden  .does: 
ttot  export  any  considerable  quantity.  The  chief  supplies,  which  can 
be  exported  from  the  Baltic,  must  come  from  Riga,  Memel,  and  Dant- 
zic,  and  they,  on  a  reference  to  the  map,  will  be  found  to  have  their 
timber  from  the  Russian  provinces.  Since  the  total  prohibition,  to  the 
exportation  the  trade  has  been  opened  again,  but  in  a  manner  too  li- 
mited for  our  consumption. 

In  referring  to  the  ports  in  the  Baltic,  such  as  Riga,  Petersburg^  Me- 
mel, Dantzic  and  Stettin,  from  whence  we  have  received  our  chief  sup- 
plies, some  useful  particulars  will  be  found.  Of  the  aggregate  export- 
ation of  timber  from  the  Baltic,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  take  aj 
principal  part.  It  is  owing  to  the  exhausted  state  of  the  forests,  oc- 
casioned by  the  prodigious  consumption  of  this  island,  that  the  prices 
of  timber  have  been  raised  so  very  high.  The  official  value  is  givea 
for  one  year,  stating  the  description  of  the  articles  exported^  and 
the  aggregate  atate  of  the  whole  subsequently* 

In  the  Year  nOU  the  official  Value  of  Timber  imported  into  Great  Britauir 

was^ 


£  s.  d. 

Balks    .......  10996  3  9 

Battens IO96I  9  0 

Boards 6074  4  1. 

Cedar 967  14  3 

Deals  and  deal  ends          .  IOSO66  17  1 

Lath-wood  '.*...  99Wi  5  4 

Masts 81919  17  0 

Oak-plank IO666  7  2 

Pine     .......  14942  12.  9 


Staves  .  ..  . 
Timber,  fir  . 
oak.  . 
Ufers  .... 
Wainscot-logs^ 
Othe^  Wood 


<£       &.  d:. 

57292    4  ft 

152494     6  3^ 

ftJK)J     3  ft 

2840    0  la 

6350' 19  * 

18376  12  3, 

£49d&\D.l7  7 


In    1792  ..........  600917 

1793 496690 

1794  .........  444591 

1795 508436 

1796 726711 


In    1797 584784- 

1798 471054. 

1799  4(56068 

1800 629881 
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In  the  following  Years  the  undermentioned  Articles  are  rated. 


1801. 

1802. 

1803. 

Deals        .     .     , 

.     £  84808 

86623 

106526 

Masts        .     .     . 

356138 

155778 

170864 

FirTimbw   .     . 

1 19839 

191054 

212038 

c£  560785 


<£  433455 


cf  489428 


Such  is  the  official  rate  in  the  custom-house  books ;  this  Is  greatly 
below  even  what  the  duties  produce,  which,  in  the  year  1803,  was 
'663098/.  185.  2d.  in  England;  72806/.  85.  9^.  in  Scotland;  the  total 
731315/.  l5.  lid.  for  such  articles  of  that  description  only  we  have  de- 
scribed, coming  chiefly  from  the  Baltic  and  the  north  of  Europe,  (fus- 
tic, logwood,  mahogany,  and  redwood,  are  of  course  excepted,)  but  to 
illustrate  the  whole  in  a  still  more  striking  manner,  the  following  is 
the  duty  paid  upon  all  wood  imported  into  Great  Britain,  distin- 
guishing England  from  Scotland,  and  the  total  nett  amount  in  the  year 
1804. 


Eoglaad. 

Scotland. 

Total  Nett  Daties. 

Balks       .    .     . 

Battens    . 

£.  8.  d. 
4407     9  11 

1S277  7  9 
2868  9  1 
674  11  6 
^44926  12  4 
8374  18  0 
3649  18  0 
9222  12  3 
3098     4    0 

32485   13     8 

17038  14  9 
1900     8     4 

18241  17  6 
2468  18     7 

25343  10     8 

220202  19    4 

2032     7   10 

2128     8   10 

8980     3\0 

£.         8.     d. 

5829     8      1 

1256     8     9 

71     3     7 

10748  4  1 
754  3  0 
294  13  1 
895  19  4 
204     9     5 

3810  16  4 
605  5  11 
179     1     6 

1428  10  0 
115     4     3% 

1067     6  10 

27044  11     0 

354  12  11 

46     2     3 

129  15     5 

£.          8.    d. 

10236  18  0 
14533   16     6 

2939  12     8 

674  11     6 

255674  16    5 

9129     1     0 

3944  n  1 
10118  11     7  , 

r>:}Oi>  13  5 
3(iai)(^  10  .0 
17644     0     8 

2079  9  10 
19670     7     6 

2584     2  10 

26410  17     6 

247247  10    4 

2387  0  9 
•2174  11      1 

91  JO     2     5 

Boards^  Paling  . 

Wainscot 
Deals  .... 

Deal  Ends     .     . 
Fustic       .     .     . 

Lathwood      .     . 
Logwood       .     . 
Mahogany    .     . 
Masts       .     .     . 

Oars     .... 

Plank,  Oak  .     . 
Redwood      .     .    . 
Staves      .     .     .     < 

Timber,  Fir       .     , 

Oak     . 
Ufers  .     •     .     .     . 
Wainscot  Logs 

£ 

621323     5     4 

54835   15     9 

676159     5     1 

3z2 
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The. high  prices  we  are  paying  for  timber,  in  the  countries  around  the 
Balfic,  is  not  because  they  conceive  us  totally  dependent  upon  them 
for  the  article,  but  because  their  stocks  are  so  greatly  diminished  as  to 
cause  a  want  amongst  themselves,  which  we  have  seen  by  the  conduct 
of  Russia :  the  price  consequently  is  advanced.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
the  heavier  expense  in  bringing  it  from  remote  quarters,  distant  from 
inland  navigation;  so  that,  if  our  demand  continues,  as  it  has  done,  for 
a  few  years,  we  shall  scarcely  receive  any  but  at  so  high  a  price  tliat 
we  must  of  necessity  resort  elsewhere.  It  is  a  happy  circumstance  for 
this  country,  that  we  have  a  sufficient  supply  in  our  American  posses- 
sions, which  the  interest  of  individuals  Mill  now  bring  forth:  the  be- 
ginning is  made,  and  the  importation  from  thence  greatly  increasing 
every  year.  The  high  price  we  pay  for  what  we  import  from  the 
Baltic,  the  carrying  it  to  our  own  ports  in  their  ships,  and  the  duties 
paid  here  on  foreign  timber,  &nd  none  from  our  own  possessions,  are 
considerations  fw  the  merchants  and  ship  ojvners,  which  make  this 
an  object  of  material  importance.  This  we  shall  more  particularly 
describe  under  the  head  of  Shipping;  so  that  the  result  is,  that  we  can 
now  supply  ourselves  cheaper,  from  our  own  possessions  in  America, 
than  we  can  from  the  Baltic ;  and,  for  the  information  of  those  who 
are  in  that  trade,  more  minute  particulars  are  given  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion, and  employ  their  shipping  in  the  British  plantation  trade. 

The  British  colonies  in  North  America,  of  greatest  extent,  are  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  which  are  but 
thinly  inhabited,  particularly  New  Brunswick.  They  are  covered  with 
immense  forests  of  trees,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  pine;  the  sort  of 
wood  in  most  general  use. 

These  provinces,  from  the  straits  of  Bdisle  ta  the  Bay,  which  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  state  of  Massachusets,  are^  intersected  with  bays 
and  inlets  of  the  sta,  navigable  rivers  and  branches  for  small  craft, 
and  for  rafting  and  floating  down  timber.  The  whole  coast,  from 
Casco  Bay  to  the  abovementioned  straits,  is  lined  with  harbours,  where 
vessels  of  any  size  may  load  in  safety  ;  some  of  which  are  spacious- 
enough  to  contain  all  the  navy  of  Great  Britain. 

Among  other  navigable  rivers  we  maj  mention  the  St^  Lawrence,  ia 
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Canada;  the  St.  John,  Miramichi,  and  St.  Croix,  in  New  Brunswick; 
Pictou,  La  Have,  and  Annapolis,  in  Nova  Scotia;  from  all  of  which 
quantities  of  timber  have  been,  and  may  be  exported  to  Great  Britain, 

In  the  state  of  Massachusets,  particularly  tlie  district  known  by  the 
name  of  the  pmvince  of  Main,  which  includes  the  country  from  Casco 
Bay  to  the  Biitish  lines  at  Passomoquoddy,  are  many  large  navigable 
rivers,  and  a  great  extent  of  country  covered  with  wood.  The  ports 
hitherto  most  frequented  in  that  district  are,  Wiscasset,  Penobscot, 
Portland,  Machiers,  and  Frenchman's  Bay,  but  there  are  many  more 
harbours  of  less  repute,  where  ships  of  burden  may  load  in  safety.. 

The  principal  ports  in  Nova  Scotia  for  loading  timber,  are,  Pictou, 
Guy&bourg,  and  La  Have.  The  former  is  situated  within  the  Gut  of 
Cunso,  south  of  Prince  Edward,  formerly  St.  John's  Island,  and  of 
course  is  shut  after  the  frost  sets  in,  and  not  open  in  general  before 
April  or  May. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber  exported  of  late 
from  this  river ;  but  the  si;^  of  tlie  pines  is  not  so  large,  nor  is  there 
so  great  an  extent  of  interior  as  in  Canada  or  New  Brunswick. 

Guysburg  is  inChadebucts  Bay,  without  the  Gut  of  Cunso;  but^  be- 
ing few  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  has- not  bc5en  much  timber 
exported  from  it.  La  Have  is  a  few  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Ha- 
lifax harbour,  and  is  accessible  at  all  seasons.  But  the  rivers  St.  John, 
Miramichi,  and  St.  Croix,  in  New  Brunswick,  are  navigable,  some  of 
them  100  miles,  and  furnish  the  greatest  quantities  of  pine,  and  other 
timber  for  the  British  market. 

The  great  river  St.  John,  at  the  mouth  of  which  are  the  city  and. 
liarbour  of  that  name,  empties  itself  into  the  north-west  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy ;  the  harbour  is-^never  frozen.  It  is  from  tliis  river  that 
the  largest  knd  best  pine  masts  have  been  procured  for  the  British 
navy;  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber  has  bedh  shipped  from  it  tOr 
Great  Britain.  St.  Croix,  or  Passomoquoddy,  has  likewise  furnish- 
ed tnasts  for  the  navy,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  square  timber  for 
Britain,  and  lumber  for  the  West  Indies.  Miramichi  is  situated  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  .Lawrence,  north-west  of  Prince  Edward's  island ;  some 
masta  have  also  been  procured  here  for  the  navy;  but  the  intricate 
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navigation,  and  being  frozen  up  six  months  in  the  year,  occasioned  this 
branch  to  be  discontinued.  From  this  river,  large  quantities  of  square 
.timber  and  lumber  for  the  Newfoundland  and  West  India  markets 
have  been  exported. 

Canada  is  a  country  of  great  extent;  and  the  river  3t.  Lawrence 
navigable  for  large  vessels  as  far  as  Montreal.  Upper  Canada,  in  par- 
ticular, is  enable  of  supplying  any  quantity  of  timber,  and  cannot  be 
exhausted  for  a  long  time.  It  has  this  advantage  over  the  other  British 
provinces,  that  there  is  plenty  of  white  oak^  of  an  excellent  quality,  to 
be  got  from  it;  and,  of  late,  some  of  this  oak  has  been  u^ed  for.  the 
royal  navy;  but,  the  voyage  being  longer,  freights  are  higher  than  from 
either  of  the  ports  in  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia. 

From  this  vast  extent^ of  country,  covered  with  wood,  a  supply 
of  pine  and  other  timber  may  be  drawn,  sufl&cient  for^the  consumption 
of  the  British  empire  for  ages.  For,  although  the  timber  near  the  na- 
vigable water,  in  many  parts,  is  cut  down,  yet,  in  the  interior,  the 
quantity  is  almost  inexhaustible.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that 
the  greater  the  distance  it  has  to  be  hauled,  the  higher  the  price  must 
J>e,  and  the  depreciation  of  money  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain,  must  enhance  the  price  of  labour,  and,  in  conscfquence,  the  cost 
^f  the  article  produced  by  it. 

It  is  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  some  trading  companies  in 
Greenock  established  houses  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  for 
the  purpose  of  importing  timber  from  thence,  and  they  have  conti- 
jiued  in  the  trade  ever  since.  Others  have  followed  their  example,  and 
large  quantities  of  American  pine,  black  birch,  and  other  timber,  are 
imported  every  year  into  the  Clyde,  Liverpool,  and  other  ports;  and 
there  are  to  be  seen  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  a  number  of  houses  entirely 
finished  with  American  pine,  superior  to  what  is  to  be  met  with  in 
other,  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  nothing  but  Memel  timber  was  used 
in  house  finishing.*  Some  cargoes  have  lately  been  imported  into 
Leith,  Newcastle,  and  Hull,  where  it  will  soon  become  in  general  use. 

*  It  is  DOW  in  such  repute^  that  not  a  single  cargo  of  Memel  timber  was  imported  lastjear 
iato  the  Qyde. 
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Since  the  year  1789?  the  royal  navy  of  Britain  has  been  supplied 
with  American' pine  masts  from  New  Brunswick,  some  of  them  as  large 
ais  34  and  So  inches  diameter  at  the  partners,  after  being  trimmed  into 
J6  squares;  but  these  sizes  are  rare  to  be  met  with,  and  attended  witlv 
great  risk  and  expense  of  felling  and  hauling  :  it  only  shews  the  great 
size  to  which,  the  pine  timber  of  that  country  grows.  The  general  * 
sizes  procilred  for  government  are  from  20  to  30  inches  diameteir;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  price  in  the  country  is  near  double  what  they  cost 
twelve  years  ago,  and  the  expense  of  navigation  more  than  double, 
government  are  supplied  with  Airierican  white  piiie  masts,  yards,  and, 
bowsprits  for  the  royal  navy,  at  less  than  half  the  price  they  pay  for 
Riga  masts,  &c.  of  the  sartie  dimensions;  and  although  it  is  admitted 
that  the  white  pine  masts  are  not  so  strong,  nor  will  they  last  so  long 
as  the  Riga,  yet  they  have  this  great  advantage  over  the  latter,  that 
they  are  not  near  sa  heavy,  and  the  difference  in  price  mnst  be  a  great 
saving' to  government  and  individuals^ 

Although  pine  is  a  species  of  timber  most  generally  used,  there 
are  other  sorts  of  timber  imported  from  North  America,  black  birch,, 
black  spruce,  elm,  ash,  maple,  &c. 

The  price  of  pine  square  logs,  deEvered  alongside^  in  safe  harbours,. 
was  some  years  ago  from  2  to  2^  dollars  per  ton,  of  40  feet,  or 
£rom  lis.  to  145.  per  load^  Black  bisch,  elm,,  and  other  hard  wood,, 
from  3  to  4dollai!s  per  ton,^orfipom  IT-s.  to.22«..per  load ;  at  present,  pine 
costs.  20«.  to  22^.  6d.  per  load, and  hard  wood  from  28^.  to  305.  per  load* 

White  piue  lasts  for  jt  great  nuniber  of  years,  when  water  is  not  al- 
lowed to  lodge  in  it  It  is  in  general  free  from  knots,  and  very  fit  for 
house  work. 

Black  spruce  is  a  species  of  fir,  that  does  not  grow  toa  very  large 
size;  it  is  strong  and  tough;  it  is  commonly  used  for  masts  and; 
spars  to  merchantmen,  aoad  sometimes  as  hand  masts  for  the  navy,, 
being  stronger  and  tougher  than>  Norway  spars..  The  roots  of  the 
black  spruce  make  good  knees  for  small,  vessels.. 

31ack  birch  is  a  hard  wood  ;  when  wrought  up,  it  is  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from^  and  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  mahogany,  particu- 
larly in  small  furniture*    It.  has  now  came  into  general  ,use,  where  the^ 
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quality  is  known.  Of  this  wood  a  number  of  vessels  are  built  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  but  it  is  not  found  so  durable  as  oak. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  not  cutting  out  the  sap  wood,  and  not  giving 
it  time  to  season. 

A  large  quantity  of  black  birch  is  annually  imported  into  the  Clyde, 
and  it  now  finds  its  way  into  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

American  white  ash  is  found  to  be  of  a  superior  quality  to  what  is 
brought  from  the  Baltic,  and  answers  well  for  oars,  rafters,  capstan 
bars,  &c. 

The  freights  to  and  from  North  America,  have  lately  advanced  in 
proportion  with  those  to  other  parts :  formerly,  ships  were  chartered  to 
carry  home  timber  from  North  America,  at  from  405.  to  50*.  a  load. 
The  common  freights  now  paid  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
are  from  75^.  to  SOs.  per  load,  and  from  Canada  from  80s.  to  1005.  per 
load,  notwithstanding  which  timber  can  be  imparted  from  North 
America,  and  sold  in  Great  Britain,  at  a  lower  price  than  it  can  be  im- 
ported from  the  Baltic. 

By  encouraging  the  timber  trade  from  North  America,  a  national 
benefit  arises,  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of^  the  employment  of 
more  than  double  the  number  of  seamen,  and  double  the  tonnage  o^ 
shipping,  that  would  be  required  to  transport  an  equal  quantity  of 
timber  from  the  Baltic ;  for  vessels  can  make  two  or  three  voyages  to 
and  from  Mem  el,  for  one  that  can  be  made  to  and  from  North 
America. 

To  the  British*  colonies  in  North  Ameiica,  only  two  voyages  c«n  be 
made  in  the  year.  The  time  generally  taken  to  perform  one  is  from 
three  to  four  months,  including  the  time  to  load  and  unload. 

The  ports  into  which  American  timber  has  been  imported  are,  Green- 
ock, Port  Glasgow,  Saltcoats,  Irvine,  Whitehaven,  and  Liverpool^  on. 
ftlie  west  coast ;  aud  Leith,  Newcastle,  and  Hull,  on  the  east  coast. 

One  observation  may  be  allowed  to  be  made  here,  which  is,  to  pre- 
vent an  error  or  a  neglect  W£  are  likely  to  fall  into,  and  for  which  we 
have  condemned  otliers. 

Timber  in  North  America  is  indiscriminately  cut  down,  and  little 
care  taken  to  keep  a  constant  succession:  there  k  an  act  of  parliament 
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prohibiting  the  cutting  of  pine  timber  above  12  or  14  inches  diameter, 
without  a  licence  from  the  Surveyor  General  of  his  Majesty's  woods, 
which  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to.  Timber  is  now  cut  for 
clearing  land,  and  for  the  purpose  of  sawing  into  lumber  for  the  West 
Indies,  and  even  the  British  market ;  and  very  frequently  it  is  to  be 
purchased  at  considerable  less  rates  than  those  already  mentioned* 

Comparison  of  the  Cost  of  importuig  Timber  from  the  Baltic^  and  from 

the  British  Plantations. 


Jffrom  the  BalHc. 

£.  s.    d 
First  cost  of  a  load  of  timber      115    6 

Freight I   1^    O 

Insurance  4  p6r  cent,  to  retuhi 


If  from  the  British  Plantations. 

£.  $.    d. 
First  cost  will  be  about      ..100 

Freight .     3  l6    O 

Insurance  8  per  cent,  to  return 


2  per  cent,  for  convoy  ^.0081  4  per  cent 007 

Customs^  fees^  and  Sound  dues     1  10    4     I      Duty. 

5     1     6     n  4  16    7 


After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  further  re- 
marks on  the  resource  we  at  present  have,  first,  of  supplying  ourselves 
with  timber  from  our  own  American  possessions;  and,  the  next,  in 
time  to  raise  it  within  ourselves,  at  a  less  price  than  we  can  get  it  else- 
where. 

To  shew  that  the  tradef  from  America  is  increasing,  the  following 
table  is  given.  Since  the  last  year  therein  stated,  the  importation 
from  Ana^rica  has  increased,  and  is  increasing  considerably,  parti- 
cularly in  the  year  1804,  as  the  author  found,  when  he  visited  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  Great  Britain;  but  the  actual  quantity  has  not  been  ob- 
tained in  time  to.be  given. 
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An  Accomt  of  the  duantity  of  Forripi  Timber,  if  the  fcHdrffhig  Speetes,.  iinpomd  into  Gnat  Srttah^ 
from  America  and  Europe ,  from  the  Year  UQo,  to  the  xeMr  ISOlj  both  inclusive. 


Deals  and  Deal  Eiids. 

Masts. 

Oak  Plank. 

Fir  Timber. 

Oak  Timber. 

Years. 

North  of 
Europe. 

Amcricun. 

Notth  of  Europe. 

.  Aidericiui. 

North  of 
Eximpe. 

American 

1 

North  of 

EuTOp*. 

American 

NortUof 
Europe. 

anmicaiB 

Cut 

Cwt.     • 

No.           Loads. 

No.       Loads. 

lx)aas. 

toads. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

1795 

40501 

23 

16474  and     9936 

382  and     567 

5177 

140 

140876 

1024 

1118 

1864 

1796 

50^44 

74 

20028  and  19664- 

576  "and  1753 

•8692 

3« 

181410 

242r 

.1489  . 

3015 

1797 

38547 

22 

10866  and  15807 

503  and  329S 

.6561 

\    ^•^. 

114762 

3174" 

1054 

3124 

1798 

40213 

177 

16801  and     7302 

189  and     633 

5490 

310 

134963 

1867 

1258 

2643 

1799 

41632 

178 

17308  Add    5133 

599  and    801i. 

8361 

147 

•  140906 

195Q  - 

\'«38 

2983 

1800 

^ood 

371 

20132  and  11698 

280  and  1293 ! 

■  1          , 

79*^ 

1^ 

175645 

3778 

1695 

SIOS. 

1801 

45419 

832 

25329  and  19827 

1004  aadWj 

7W1    ■ 

.     103 

147121 

6329         1890    ; 

1872 

] 

Emotes.— ^50  Feet  in  a  Loa 

d. 

1 

120  in  Number  to 

each  Hundred. 

*  '■  »■        i 

Mhsls,  from  6  to  8  inches  diameter,  and  from  8  to  12,  art)  numhere^  ;  nil  above  12  inches,  by  the  Load. 

^1  the  Masts  abo 

?e  12  inches  diamete 

r,  at  present,  pay  kluty  "by  the  Lbad. 

Pitch  aiMi  tar  being  prodtioed  ftwm  timtJfer,  atid -fitmi  tliat^drt  ^ 
timber  ^^hich  vfe\m\^6tt  ftom  tfee(K6¥tlv,  we  shaflH^eoiWlde^  ttios«  ar^eft 
in  this  place,  rbtlifei^  th*tt»treat'Of  them  itt  a  fet^smte  ^hhpiet.  -  ■  ■-  ^ 

Tar  from  Russia  is  chiefly,  if  not  intirely,  exported  from  Archang©K 
whifch  port  ha&  bfeett  fatt*6*tti  fdr  a  ct^sklemblei  tifliepttst :  4k  raster,' 
soott  after  the  "Swedish  Pitch  ht\6  Tar  Cotiipafiy,  in^  17OS,  eiKleafteiined 
to  mialpe  the  finglish  not  ^>rily  pafy  thel*  ovTfi  ptice^'  bttt  r«5eh^  it  ift 
Swedish.  AlUpping,  that  pi^i,  and  Stocfkholriiki  Sweden,.  we*e  xh^ 
princi]^al  places  from  wh*n^e  Ows-a^t  Btitsiki^rfeee^ineA  h«f>6wpptie^  lb&^ 
fore  the  trade  became  general  from  America  (o<MJai(^i%ti<tty'Jtfc6  eM,U«<^ 
mentioned);  when  the  attempt  at  monopoly  of  those  articles  in  Sweden,  by 
the  government,  as  well  as  that  of  Russia,  at  Archangel^  compelled  us 
to  hit  upon  some  other  expedient,  and  obtain  supplies  from  America- 
Had  both  Sweden  and  Russia  left  these  articles  to  the  regular  course 
of  trade,  we  should  not  have  given  the  encouragement,  at  that  time, 
to  our  possessions  in  Americai 
"  It  appeal^  that  at  an  early  period^  Ifce  exportation  of  tar  from  Arch- 
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angel,  was  as  much  as  480,000  barrels ;  in  the  year  1803,  only  140,385 
barrels;  but  th© Spirit,  of  roonopolj  V^  h»Ye  ipe?Atioo^d^  drpve  away 
this  trade  in  patt  to  Araaica,  which  epuotry  qpft  supply  the  European 
nations  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

The  quant;ities  of  pitch  and  tar  wanted  in  this  jcountry  will  iuoreasic 
ill  proportioa  to.  our  sJiipping ;  therefore,  it  must  be  hoped,  that  uo 
diminuitioa  i^  likely  to  take  place  \n  the  production. 

As  these  aj'ticlcs  come  from  timber,  the  encouraging  the  planting  of 
that,  i&  the  only  way  to  preserve  them  within  ourselves ;  but  even 
th^n,  it  15  a  ques^ou,  which  a  trial  only  cau  decide,  Tyhethex  it  will  be 
found  to  answer  the  purposQ.  T^e  trial,  however,  is  stilh  worth  mak- 
ing, apd,  in  the  m^an  tijne,  as  tlic  nprthern  nations,  going  always  on 
the  plan  pf  high  prices,  raiae  their  demands  in  proportion  to  our  want 
of  the  article,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  ptoqur^  fyqm  our  set- 
tlepients  i^  AmerifCa,  as  muph  as  we  can. 

Pitch  and  tar^  merely  considered  as  articles  that  draw  money  out  of 
the  country,  are  not  of  much  importance,  arid  viewing  them  in  that 
light  only,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  of  any  great  advantage  to  endea- 
vour to  fi»d  a  supply  at  home  j  but  as  most  essential  article  of  Haval 
stortes,  they  are  of  a  first-rate  importance,  and  even  our  provinces  ia 
America,  ought  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  supply «  Circumstances 
in  future  times  may  cut  us  off  from  that  resource ;  we  shall  not  then 
consider  it  as  a  matter  merely  of  profit  and  loss,  but  as  one  nearly  con- 
nected with  our  national  safety,  and  as«uchre€(»nmend.it  particularly 
to  the  attention  of  goveramept,  whether  it  should  upon  triiJ,  be  found 
to  be  a  gaining  or  a  losing  enterprise.        : 

To  shew  the  quarters  from  whence  wo  have  received  supplies  of 
pitch  and  tar,  as  well  as  the  quantity,  a  table  is  given^  of  that  which 
has  been  imported  into  England  from  all  places ;  Sc6tland  likewise 
receiving  supplies  from  the  same  quarters,  tlie  aggregate  quantity 
for  that  kingdom  only  is  given,  and  then  the  whole  juldcd  together, 
imported  into  this  island.         '  :. 
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Pitch  and  Tar  imported  into  Great  Britain^  particularizing  the  Places 
from  whence  imported  into  England^  and  that  into  Scotland^  in  toto. 


Deniaark. 

lUtfSta. 

Sweden. 

1 

Sates  of  America 

Other  Countries. 

Total  of  England 

FoUlintoScotlaDd.l 

Yean. 

Pitch.!  Tar. 

PutU. 

T»r. 

Pilch. 

Tar. 

Pitch 

Tar. 

Pitch. 

Tar. 

Pitch. 

Tar. 

Pitdi. 

Tar. 

laMi. 

faMtS. 

lasts. 

la^s. 

lasts. 

lasts. 

lasts. 

lasts. 

lasts. 

lasts. 

Iksts. 

.last*. 

luti. 

laatt. 

1786 

— 

137 

420 

2647 

265 

2388 

145 

1822 

— 

118 

830 

7114 

£5 

1077 

1787 

— 

111 

9«7 

2557 

378 

3605 

447 

3465 

— 

15 

1753 

9754 

27 

1555 

J  738 

141 

261 

584 

3244 

152 

1687 

19 

2617 

— 

— 

698 

7810 

20 

837 

1789 

5 

113 

165 

J306 

491 

2868 

80 

2753 

2 

3 

744 

7044 

8 

783' 

1790 

171 

459 

2535 

483 

4566 

232 

5337 

— 

5 

1176 

12615 

69 

1S45 

1791 

167 

747 

2639 

109 

1655 

bd 

2203 

2 

68 

917 

6733 

70 

9^8 

1792 

14 

169 

270  2S65 

387 

2870 

160 

3124 

— 

6 

832 

8536 

64 

1500 

1793 

24 

102 

226  1313 

490 

4447 

236 

2929 

— 

10 

977 

9004 

18 

706 

1794 

6 

145 

2';G  3899 

402 

3078 

101 

2141 

— 

20 

746 

11285 

15 

HIS 

1795 

7 

184 

426 

1896 

484 

3409 

69 

3843 

31 

408 

1017 

9623 

5 

361 

179fi 

8 

1  117 

830 

2781 

1307 

4906 

317 

3337 

16 

138 

1980 

11280 

25 

750 

1797 

42 

201 

498 

1750 

263 

2359 

221 

2613 

24 

37 

1049 

6961 

43 

972 

1798 

— 

168 

,581 

5005 

459 

4513 

66 

1586 

27 

131 

1135 

11405 

33 

1585 

1799 

4 

67 

519 

7264 

674 

7325 

37 

2285 

16 

290 

125217232 

IS 

1319 

Had  not  government,  in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  pitch  and  tar,  Sweden  might  have  still  been 
selling  to  us  at  an  exhorbitant  price  the  quantities  that  she  might  have 
thought  proper  to  send  over;  but  her  avarice  and  mistaken  policy 
bent  the  bow  till  it  broke;  for,  in  1703,  Queen  Anne  solicited  in 
vain  for  a  supply:  bribes,  intreaties,  and  every  other  means  failed. 
But  this  put  the  nation  on  seeking  a  supply  elsewhere,  and  particu^ 
larly  in  our  North  American  colonies.  Sweden  has  now  nearly  lost 
the  trade,  and  we  are  intirely  free  from  dependence  upon  Iter.  The 
northern  nations  all  follow  the  same  policy  with  evi^Ty  article,  that  tlie 
Swedes  did  with  the  tar,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extreme.  They 
hav  not  learned  wisdom  by  experience,  nor  reduced  their  demands; 
but  we  ought  to  learn  it,  and  seek  for  new  sources  from  whicb  we  can 
obtain  supplies  of  every  sort  of  naval  stores.  This  conclusion  is  in- 
deed so  evident,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  insist  farther  on  a  subject 
that  is  so  plainly  demoni^tiated  from  past  experience.. 
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CHAP.  VII, 

Of  Iron y  as  an  increasing  Resource. — A  Comparison  between  the  Manu^ 
facttire  of  it  in  this  Coimtry^  and  in  Russia  and  Sweden. 

THIS  metal,  unquestionably,  is  the  most  useful  of  all;  not  only 
as  applying  to  such  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  but  as  being  capable 
to  be  manufactured  to  a  state  seven  hundred  times  more  valuable  thaa 
^ven  gold.  It  was  remarked  by  an  author,  even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  "  that  the  same  quantity  of  iron-stone  which,  when 
first  taken  from  its  natural  bed  was  not  worth  five  shillings,  when  made 
into  iron  and  steel,  and  then  into  various  manufactures  for  foreign 
markets,  might  in  some  cases  bring  home  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.'" 

That  iron  may  by  labour  be  made  seven  hundred  times  dearer  than 
standard  gold,  weight  for  weight,  is  no  exaggeration.  In  the  making 
watch  springs,  six,  seven,  and  eight,  will  only  weigh  one  grain;  the 
tJie  price  is  from  six-pence  to  one  guinea,  each ;  but  in  the  very  finest 
work  for  the  very  best  watches,  reckoning  only  six  to  a  grain,  which 
is  evea  too  little,  then,  at  a  guinea  each,  iron  can  be  made  seven  hun^^ 
dred  and  fifty-six  times  dearer  than  gold. 

It  is  astonishing  that  a  material,  so  truly  fmportant,  should,  without 
any  aid  or  encouragemeat  from  government,  excepting  a  duty  on  fo- 
reign iron  imported,  have  risen  to  so  high  a  pitch,  whilst  others,  such 
as  our  linens,  have  had  bountifes,  premiums,  and  encouragement,  and 
yet  have  made  but  little  advance,  whilst  the  iron  manufactures  are 
extending  and  increasing  in  general. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  iron  has  been  made  in  England  at  all 
times :  the  Romans  had  iron-works  in  Gloucestershire,  where  traces 
baye  been  found  of  their  forges  and  utensils.  We  formerly  imported 
some  from  Spain,  where,  in  the  year  989,  there  are  accounts  of  the 
Moors  manufacturing  it  of  a  most  excellent  quality.. 

The  first  act  of  parliament  in  England  relative  to  iron  wasrin  1354;. 
lyhen  Edward  III.  prohibited  the  exportation,  not  only  of  the  British^ 
made  iron,  but, that  which  was  imported ;  on  account  of  the  high  price 
then  paid  in  England  for  that  article.. 
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From  that  period  till  about  the  middle  of  the  l6th  century,  at  one 
interval,  a  rage  existed,  and  Itcenses  were  granted,  for  transmuting 
metals  into  gold  and  silver;  evbch  applicant  conceiving  that  he  had  found 
ihe  philQ8ophef's  stone.  These  bubbles,  in  King  Henry  the  Sixth  and 
Edward  tlxe  Fourth's  time,  no  doubt  were  the  means  of  extending  the 
iron  founderies  in  this  country,  and  they  must  have  considerably  in- 
creased in  that  time. 

In  1581  (Qiiecn  Eh'zabeth's  reign)  an  act  passed  that  no  iron-works 
were  to  be  established  within  twenty-two  miles  of  London,  nor  within 
fourteen  miles  of  the  Thames  ;  only  in  some  parts  in  Sussex,  and  no 
where  near  the  sea  ;  nor  was  any  wood  in  those  districts  to  be  cut  down 
for  making  iron.  In  1585  another  act  was  passed,  that  no  iron-works 
should  be  established  in  Surry,  Kent,  or  Sussex  ;  and  no  timber,  above 
a  certain  size,  was  to  be  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any 
iron- works. 

Notwithstandino;  several  restraints,  it  was  about  this  time  that  the 
importance  of  this  branch  of  our  manufactures  began  to  be  felt.  In 
1630  an  act  w  as  made  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  wire,  wool- 
cards  made  thereof,  and  other .  articles  made  of  foreign  wire.  It  was 
only  sixty-five  years  before  this  period,  that  we  used  to  import  these 
things.  The  foreign  became  prohibited  ;  and  the  English  wire,  made 
from  the  native  **  Osmond  iron  was  found  the  toughest  and  best." 

There  must,  however,  have  been  some  defect  in  the  making  of  iron  ; 
for,  in  l637j  a  proclamation  was  issued. that  pigs  and  bars  of  English 
made  iron  should  be  marked,  by  the  king's  surveyors,  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  bad  iron  ;  aiid  some  restrictions  were  likewise  issued  relative  to 
jcut'ing  wood. 

In  1715,  in  Virginia,  in  America,  pig  and  bar  iron  were  first  made; 
.and,  in  consequence  of  some  regulations  relative  to  naval  stores  from 
British  America,  in  1719/  a  jealousy  was  shewn  in  this  country  of  the 
iron-works  establishing  in  America,  and  some  restrictive  clauses  were 
introduced  by  parliament  unfavourable  to  the  works  in  the  colonies. 
The  proptietors  of  the  iron-mines  at  home  at  this  period,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  claims  of  the  colonists  to  establish  forges  and  works, 
seem  to'  have  been  a  good  deal  roused,  and  to  have  made  such  repre- 
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fcentatians  of  the  iron-irade  d^  home  as  to  give  us  a  pretty  correct  idea 
of  its  state  at  that  period,  one  which  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  was 
likewise  pushing  in  his  dominions;  so  that  \vith  Sweden  and  Russia  the 
iron-founders  in  England  had  poweifal  competitors,  with  America  t<!xd 
in  view. 

in  the  }^ar  following,  1720,  some  further  light  was  thrown  on  the  iron- 
trade,  by  a  Mr.  W"*-  Wood,  who  at  that  time  was  the  most  considerable 
iron-master  in  Grcat  Britain;  who  had  the  mines  oh  the  crown  lands  of 
thirtj^-nine  counties,  and  the  largest  iron-works  in  the  liingdom  for 
making  bar-iron,  rolling,  slitting,  and  preparing  it  for  several  uses  ;  and 
furnaces  for  all  articlfcs  in  which  ca$t-iron  was  then  generally  used. 
He  states  that  at  this  time  We  used  about  30,000  tons  of  i^n  artnua&llj^, 
of  which,  for  waT>t  of  cord  w^od,  we  were  obliged,  to  import  aboilt 
^0,000  tons ;  and  as  ther6  wa^  iron-stone  em)iigh,  and  no  fiid  to  woilt 
it  with,  1^  recommended  the  plfeirting  and  raising  of  copices  on  wa^lA 
fend  other  lands.  In  short,  at  that  per.ie^,  our  irofi-mastcrt  were  m?iclJL 
in  the  same  state  in  England  foV  Wa^t  of  ft^l,  fas  the  Rwsiiati  itoti^ 
wasters  now  find  themselvtti  for  fhck  w<>rks  in  that  empire. 

As  our  trueift*eire*t«^b^gafn  tO'-bfe  ^eeh  Irt  giving  some  pr(>teGli6ri'  tb 
the  iron  f&underies  ih  Ertgland-,  which  had  risen, by  ihdfvidual  enft^i'^ 
prize  alone,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  1769^fof  discWitinuing^. 
upon  the  exportation  of  iron  in  foreigia  ships,  thedrawback*  of  such 
parts  of  the  duties  payable  thereon,  as  exceeded  the  duties  payable  upon 
iron  imported  in  British  ships.  In  this  year  the  importation  of  iron 
from  Russia  alone,  amounted  to  upwards  of  34,000  tons.  To  such  an 
extent,  through  the  fostering  care  first  given  by  Peter  the  Great,  had 
the  iron  minCi  ariivfediiilfiiMia,  that  they  m»t«riwJly  injuiiKd'^^aalife  of 
the  Swedish,  .ftoin  whence  much  les?  than  a  century  before  they  used 
to  import  into  Russia:  such  are  the  effects  to;h«  pi'odaced,  when  go- 
vernments wisely  patronize  national  objects  of  improvement  and 
industry.  •    ■         ' 

The   American   war  breaking  out,    that   formidable   rival   to  our 
itoti-tt-ade  was  at  an  end  ;  ^soon  after  the  close  of  th^t  War,  th^  iiictfease^ 
of  oil?  trad6;  ^^rtd  th^^xten^idu  of  put  maniifactdre^,  fci-tedlfed  an  feid- 
ditional  consumption,  of  iron  in  tbe  toutiti-y,  and  aTtlhbiigli  ^vfehad- 
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powerful  competitors  in  Russia,  and  in  Sweden,  yet  our  founderies 
were  producing  an  annual  increase  by  manufacturing  iron  with  pit  coal 
instead  xxf  wood,  as  heretofore-  Before  that  method  was  discovered, 
only  ISOOO  tpns  of  iron  could  be  produced  in  these  kingdoms ;  Ireland 
had  already  exhausted  all  her  wood  for  that  purpose- 

The  "use  of  pit-coal  charred  had  occasionally  been  tried  for  making 
pig  and  bar  iron,  and  was  first  used  by  a  person  of  tlie  name  of  Dud* 
ley^  in  Staffordshire,  who  then  made  some  good  iron  by  that  method  ; 
but  the  prejudice  against  it  was  so  great,  that  it  was  laid  aside,  from 
the  want  of  better  knowledge  at  that  time  in  the  proper  management ; 
nor  was  it  till  about  forty  years  ago,  that  the  attempt  was  again  success- 
fully revived  by  the  respectable  company  of  Colebrook  Dale,  in  Salop, 
who  matured  the  process,  and  brought  it  to  perfection.  From  this  epoch 
we  must  date  the  solid  establishment  of  our  iron-founderies  in  this 
country,  which  have  since  increased  rapidly:  Many  people  of  pro* 
perty  began  great  schemes  of  iron-works,  in  various  parts  of  G  feat 
Britain,  for  making  pig  and  bar  iron  with  pit-coal. 

It  is  stated  in  1783,  that  Ireland  made  but  little  bar  iron,  and  that 
her  importation  had  increased  one-third  in  ten  years.  The  average 
quantity  of  iron  imported  into  Ireland  for  three  years  ending  the  25th 
March,  1773,  was 

From  Russia  and  Sweden      .     .     .     ,     .     3734  tons. 
From  Great  Britain 2217 


5951  tons. 


Average  of  three  years  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1783. 

From  Russia  and  Sweden 4924  tons. 

From  Great  Britain 3736 


8660  toM^ 


Some  founderies  were  likewise  established  in  Ireland.  In  the  course 
of  nineteen  years  we  find  little  variation  in  the  quantity  of  iron  imported 
into  Ireland  either  foreign  or  British. 
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Por  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  Januaiy,  1802;. 

Eitssian^  Svredish,  Danish»  and  foreiga  iron  4941  tons. 
British 4513 


9453  tons. 

Iron  and  hardware  rated  at  .^138»941. 

Amongst  other  curious  calculations,  in  the  y«ar  1783,  iron  is  esti* 
mated  in  what  we  imported  and  made  from  its  rough  state,  through  all 
its  various  manufactured  branches,  to  be  of  the  value  of  ^  8,706,000 1 
greatest  part  of  which  maj  be  redconed  labour ;  indeed  it  is  astonish- 
ing  to  see  this  branch  extended  to  so  great  an  extent  in  so  short  a 
period ;  not  so  much  in  the  rough  material  as  the  hardware  inaunfac- 
tures  at  Birmingham  and  other  places,  but  particularly  at  Sheffield; 
so  famous  for  cutlery,  when  the  first  knives  made  in  England,  was  by 
one  Thomas  Mathews,  of  London,  in  the  year  1563,  when  we  imported 
the  greatest  part  of  our  mann&ctured  requisites  from  Flanders  and 
other  countries. 

It  is,  however,  only  within  the  last  ten  years,  that  the  iron  foun- 
deries  in  these  kingdoms  have  had  such  a  rapid  and  almost  incredible 
rise ;  two  circumstances  have  not  a  little  contributed  to  give  us  a  firm 
footing  in  this  valuable  branch,  and  that  vrill  be  seen  under  the  head 
of  Russia ;  from  the  government  of  that  country  having  made  a  Loan 
Bank  to  accommodate  the  Russian  iron  masters,  by  advancin<y  money 
on  the  security  of  the  iron,  to  compel  the  English  to  give  them  such 
price  as  they  demanded,  and  the  last,  the  detention  of  the  British  ships 
and  property  in  the  year  1800,  which  gave  a  wonderful  animation  to 
«very  capitalist  in  the  iron  trade  to  embark  in  this  lucrative  branch ; 
and  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  we  now  see  such  establishments,  so 
that  we  may  now  bid  farewell  to  Russia  iron,  excepting  the  CCND. 

But  the  grand  increase  of  iron  is  in  Wales,  where,  forty  years  past, 
no  ifon  was  produced,  in  whose  extensive  mountains  are  discovered 
inexhaustible  mines  of  iron  ore,  with  an  unequalled  and  happy  advan- 
tage of  fuel  at  the  same  time.  When  the  Irish  propositions  were  be- 
fore Parliament,  about  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  then  calculated  that 
Great  Britain  made  about  30,000  tons  of  bar  iron ;  but  such  has  been 
tbe  increase  within  the  last  ten  years,  that  Wales  alone  produces  con- 
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siderabiy  beyond  that  quantity,  and  where  two  companies  who  have 
establishments  in  JiOndon,  at  this  period  produce  about  ISOOQ  tons  of 
bar  iron  annually.  About  seven  years  ago,  the  result  o€  an  inquiry, 
instituted  by  government,  was  then  calculated  to  be  125  furnaces  in 
Great  Britain,  supposed  to  produce  130000  tons  of  pig  iron;  thi* 
quantity,  by  those  who  have  .the  best  means  of  being  informed  in  the 
trade,  is  supposed  to  be  doubled,  if  ijot  near  300000  tons  throughout 
thekingdob,  in  pig,  cast,  and  bar  iron  ;  of  the  last,  from  80  to  ICXXXXX 
tons:  the  whole  quantity  is  almost  incredible,  but  our  surprize  may  cease 
when  we  see  the  uses  to  which  pig  or  cast  iron  is  now  applied  for  all  do- 
mesticl^and  other  purposes  of  almost  every  description.  In  the  neighbom*- 
hood  of  Leeds,  even  buildings  without  wood,  but  iron  in  its  place;  to  the 
very  window  frames,  joists,  and  rafters  ;  upon  which  plan  a  very  large 
building  is  at  this  time  erecting  near  Bristol,  on  the  Bath  road.  Railways, 
pipes,  and  aqueducts  are  now  formed  of  cast  iron,  and  indeed  every 
purpose,  even  to  the  building  of  bridges,  the  structures  of  two  of  which, 
one  at  Colebroke  Dale,  and  the  other  at  Sunderland,  are  monuments 
of  national  genius  and  enterprizc  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  description 
in  history.  The  British  made  bar  iron  is  manufactured  at  this  time  at 
so  low  a  rate  as  to  be  sold  on  the  quay  at  Bristol  at  little  above  £  14  per 
ton ;  before  the  present  war  with  France,  cargoes  of  iron  in  various 
states  were  shipped  from  hence  to  that  country;  hoops  made  of 
English  iron,  from  its  improved  manufacture,  (which  till  lately  were 
always  made  of  foreign)  are  now  sent  to  Portugal,  Maderia,  the  Medi- 
terranean, as  well  as  British  bar  iron  to  Africa^  the  East  Indies,  and 
Ireland,  and  no  doubt  it  will  soon  become  an  article  of  traffic  for 
America  and  the  whole  world,  if  no  casualty  nor  measures  of  bur* 
then  are  laid  upon  it,  as  the  duty  on  foreign  iron*  and  the  high  price 
extorted  for  it  abroad,  act  as  a  bounty,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  con* 
tinned  till  our  manufacture  is  completely  secured.  The  export  is  rapidly 
on  the  rise,  which  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  following  official  value^ 
at  the  custom-house,  on  the  exportation  of  British  bar  iron. 


1797  .  .i:' 13178 

1798  .  .  18888 
17f)9  .  .  269OQ 
IbOO  .  .   £8514 


1801  .  .  cfSOOlS 

1802  .  .   54969 

1803  .  .   5J304 
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likewise  of  British  iron,  wrought,  cast,  and  manufactured  into  various 
articles,  in  thefollowing  years : 


1797  . 

.  £1067691 

1*98  . 

.   1069290 

1799  . 

.   1488074 

1800  . 

;   1570820 

1801  - 

.  £1417715 

1802  . 

.   1616204 

1803  - 

.   1218038 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  incredibly  rapid  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  our  own  iron,  within  the  last  seven  years,  it  must  appear  rather 
astonishing,  that  we  import  so  much  foreign  iron ;  but  this  will  cease, 
when  we  consider  our  extended  foreign  commerce,  and  the  prejudice  in 
faTour  of  using  foreign  iron  yet  amongst  our  ship-builders,  anchor-smithsi 
and  throughout  the  navy,  as  well  as  for  various  other  purposes.  This  has 
caused  the  foreign  iron  trade  in  Great  Britain  to  stand  thus,  during 
the  last  seven  years,  being  the  official  value,  from  the  custom-house,  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  foreign  iron : 


Years                    Imported      Exported  Balance 

1797  .  «£  361392  .  83301  .  ^278021 

1798  .  .  507840  .  62844  .  .  444996 

1799  .  .  472732  .  90604  .  .  382128 

1800  •  .  374949  .  66775  .  .308174 


Years                    Exported    Imported  Balance 

1801  .  <£  326609  .  53191  .  <£  273418 

.  1802  .  .  517269  .  87822  .  .  429447 

1803  .  .  4^5205  .  47471  .  .  377734 


So  that,  upon  an  average,  we  have  for  the  above  seven  years  con-  ^ 
sumed^  in  Great  Britain,  about  43,000  tons  of  foreign  iron  annually, 
which,  in  its  absolute  first  cost  to  the  individuals,  and  of  course,  loss 
to  the  nation,  is  upwards  of  700,000/.  sterling  per  annum,  which  we 
could  instantly  produce  at  home,  with  infinitely  greater  facility  than 
any  other  branch  of  manufacture  we  have  in  the  kingdom,  and  at  a 
considerable  less  prica  than  we  are  paying  for  foreign  iron ;  and,  al- 
though it  is  said,  we  must  have  some  of  the  very  best  sorts  of  foreign 
iron  for  particular  purposes  in  our  manufactures,  it  is  well  known  that 
we  can  make  as  good  iron  in  this  country,  with  charcoal,  for  those  par- 
ticular purposes,  as  any  we  can  import;  to  be  sure,  it  will  cost  a  little 
more;  but,  why  not  ejncoiirage  our  own  manufacture?  Why  should 
not  the  navy  and  every  other  department,  use  British  made  Iron,  when 
foreigners  already  begin^  not  only  to  take  it,  b\it  prefer  it. 

The  Swedish  iron  is  indeed  of  a  superior  quality,  the  materials  from 
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wbicli  it  18  m^ck  INiog  of  th^  \f^t  sort,  it  is  ounuftiGtored  wi^  skiS 
and  care,  and  formed,  with  an  attention  verj  much  to  be  COTaoaended, 
into  all  the  sizes  that  are  most  generally  wanted  in  a  material  applied 
to  such  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  which  is  not  altered  in  its  fonn^. 
without  considerable  labour  and  difficulty. 

Of  Russia  iron  there  is  now  only  one  or  two  fabrics,  which  will 
be  imported  at  all  ioto  this  country  in  a  short  time. 
.  It  is  to  the  great  use  of  machinery  that  we  owe,  in  this  cosnta*^^  a 
superiority ;  for  here,  art  has  completely  gat  the  better  of  natural  acU 
vantages.  Th^  process  of  nuking  iron,  in  its  first  stages^  i&  chiefly  ob«K 
mical :  it  is  by  the  action  of  fire  on  the  materials,  and  so  far  tht 
Swedes  ha^ye  sjtill  the  advantage;  but  to  convert  iooa  from  this md^ 
;^nd  n^^^rly  ^s^le8S  state  into  maUeable  bars^  is  an  operation  perfom^ 
by  mechapical  means»  and  where  great  force  aloqe  caa  produce  any 
great  efiect ;  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  have  rude  maobinery  bad^  C0&« 
trived  and  ill  executed,  there  the  friction  is  gyeat,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced ^m^U.  It  is  in  this  we  excel  so  much,  at  least  in  the  proportion 
of  seven  to  one;*  for  making  iron  is  a  more  profitable  business  in 
£ngland  than  in  Sweden,  notwithstanding  the  natural  advantages  en* 
joyed  by  that  country,  in  respect  to  the  business  of  making  iron. 

We  do  not  surpass  the  Sw^de*  in  skill  ip  the  nature  aod  properti#i^ 
of  iron,  but  in  capital  and  mechanics^l  me^s. 

That  some  of  our  iron  ore  i^  equal  to  any  in  the  worlds  tiiej^e  if 
no  doubt  y  but  \t  varies  |n  every  district  here  as  in  other  countciea^  jfiet 

"■^  MulslnglroR  ht  England.  In  Sweden.. 

)tf ajtef if^s-  f^f  H  tckn  in  decumal  paiU  qf  its  vahie  }0  9 

^re^  smelting^  and  la]>oyr    .........    S6  8^ 

Forcing  and  con vfr ting  int^  bars  of  maUeable  ir^jx     6&  BO^ 

90  90 

Bnt  ikis  80  in.  Sweden,  on  account  of  the  vahie  of  money  being  fogr  thnea  as  gre«t>. 
m^Hf^  it  appear  that^  Bm,  on  account  of  the  proportion  of  4  to  1>  and  then  of  80  to  55, 
t)ie  real  difier^nce  ia  i^^Iy  as  7  to  1.  Tbin  m^QT  X¥>t  be  unexceptionably  acc^irate  as  a  caleo^ 
lation^  but  the  b^s.  ig right;  it^st^^ii  tl^e  i\a|ui[0  of  t]p^  ca^  a*  U  mlly  a^ftnd^^  whi^kii 
what  U  intended^  and  what  i^  ^sefuL 
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ihe  experienced  and  the  well  informed  in  this  country,  say  that  Eng- 
lish iron  is,  by  nature,  softer  than  any  foreign  we  have  imported,  ex- 
cept Spanish ;  when  worked  with  wood,  no  iron  is  so  tough  as  Russia, 
and  the  English  iron  can  be  made  equally  as  tough ;  it  certainly  is  not 
^BteeAied  so  much,  when  made  by  cokes  of  pit  coal,  but  there  is  a 
much  greater  waste  of  metal  in  the  process  ;  still  very  great  quantities, 
•f  exeeWent  quality,  are  made  with  pit  coal  opiy,  and  the  iron  made 
irkh  wood  charcoal  is  for  particular  purposes. 

^  Cast  iron  wai-es  bear,  for  exportation^  no  comparison  to  bar  irou 
*»d  Articles  made  from  it;  but  the  internal  consumption  for  rail  roads, 
sailings,  bridges,  rafters  for  houses,  and^  in  short,  every  other  purpose, 
itt  objects  every  moment  presenting  themselves  to  our  sight,  is  such 
tbat  the  quantity  may  be  increased  still  more ;  surely,  this  is  the  most 
Mattering  prospect  for  the  resources  of  the  kingdom,  and  may  be 
deemed  amongst  the  first,  for  it  is  an  article  added  to  the  capital  of 
the  country,  produced  by  the  labour  of  its  people  only,  from  that 
which  costs  nothing,  and  is  inexhaustible  in  the  bowels  of  our  native 
aoi*. 

In  the  iron  trade,  the  spirit  and  energy  of  those  who  carry  it  on^ 
14.  such,   that    government  has^^  not  any  occasion  to  interfere  with 
bounties  or  premiums.     The  unwise  policy  of  the  northern  nations  in 
raising  the  prices,  answers  every  purpose,  so  that  though  they  have,  in 
reality^  according  to  the  wages  of  labour  and  value  of  money,  a  price 
equal  to  three  times  what  we  have,  they  never  think  of  increasing  their 
industry  and  underselling  us,  but  take  always  the  highest  price  they 
can  get*     When  nations  act  upon  the  principle  of  high  prices,  the 
consequence  is,  that  others,  when  the  article  is  such  as  they  can  pro- 
duce, take  as  little  from  them  as  possible,  and  endeavour  to  supply 
themselves ;  and,  as- soon  as  they  are  able  to  do  so,  they  import  no 
more  from  those  avaricious  unwise  people;  when,  on  the  contrary,  na- 
tions, where  the  value  of  money  is  great,  can  undersell  and  do  so,  then 
others  take  from  them  all  they  can  get,  and  only  manufacture  for: 
themselves  enough  to  supply  the  deficiency.    Thus  it  is,  that  if  Sweden 
and  Russia  had  kept  the  prices  as  low  as  they  were  20  yeais  ago,  we 
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should  take  from  them  all  we  could,  and  only  make  enough  at  homfe 
to  supply  the  deficiency;  but,  as  it  is,  we  make  all  we  can,  and  our 
works  are  daily  increasing,  while  we  take  from  them  only  enough  to 
satisfy  the  demand  which  we  are  not  yet  able  to  do  ourselves. 

Our  iron  masters  may,  however,  export  that  when  those  countries 
find  we  will  not  purchase  any  more  from  them,  they  will  reduce  thcr 
price,  which  it  is  in  their  power  very  easily  to  do ;  it  will  then  becom#» 
the  business  of  the  legislature  to  protect  our  hqme  manufactures  o^ 
iron,  by  a  duty  that  will  compensate  for  th^  reduction  of  price  that 
they  will  make,  so  soon  as  they  find  that  they  must  either  do  that,  or 
lose  the  market.  j 

So  firmly  is  the  iron  manufacture  established  in  this  country,  and  so. 
greatly  extending,  that  we  shall  shortly  be  general  exporters ;  indeed, 
British  bar  iron  might  now  be  exported  to  Sweden  and  Russia  at  less, 
prices,  including  freight  and  insurance,  than  they  insisteii  upop  having 
a  few  years  back,  in  the  first  cost,  from  us.  L|ist  year^  tl>e  importation 
of  iron  into  Britain,  from  Jlussia,  was  not  a  fifth  of  the  preceding  year, 
so  that  the  iron  proprietors  of  Russia  will  have  to  lament  extorting 
such  high  prices  from  tlie  English,  and  struggling  so  hard  to  have  a 
Loan  Bank  to  enforce.  They  will  be  as  the  Swedes  were  a  century 
ago  with  pitch  and  tar. 

The  following  table  will  shew  the  countries  from  whence  we  imported 
iron  for  some  years  back,  describing  each  of  those  countries  from 
whence  imported  into  England,  and  the  total  quantity  from  all  coun-. 
tries  into  Scotland. 
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Bar-Iron  imported  into  Grz at  Britain,  distinguishing  from  what 
Places  imported  into  England^  and  only  the  total  Quantity  into  Scotland. 


1 

i 

1 

i 

J5 

r 

i 

1- 

1 

i 

5 

} 

-6 
1 

"S2 

c3 

Year*. 

Tuns. 

! 

Tons. 

T\>ni. 

Tom. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1786 

1218 

26029 

16834 

50 

197 

44330 

4235 

48565 

1787 

16.16 

21829 

18492 

18 

146 

283 

42407 

43^1 

46728 

1788 

1J37 

27816 

16877 

413 

244 

174 

46863 

4  63  J 

51496 

17R9 

798 

25005 

19903 

675 

69 

58 

46511 

4532 

.51013 

1790 

175 

2*^440 

20466 

573 

104 

51 

43812 

5428 

49340 

1791 

.  1100 

29971 

19572 

21^0 

76 

622 

51564 

5609 

57173 

179« 

705 

2689i{ 

24442 

20 

273 

119 

52453 

5240 

57693 

17U3 

961 

.13511 

20079 

45 

180 

54780 

4182 

5B962 

1794 

408 

2 1170 

1.5816 

.  .  . 

64 

119 

37.578 

4901 

42479 

1795 

*  172 

26215 

18171 

32 

239 

448.10 

4696 

49526 

1796 

962 

29083 

18006 

5 

220 

48276 

5001 

53:i77 

1797 

464 

205.'37 

11428 

425 

279 

33135 

3835 

36960 

J798 

302 

29446 

15799 

272 

142 

45964 

5964 

519\;8 

1799 

264 

23451 

18623 

12 

97 

42479 

5852 

48;J^>i 

1800 

•  •  • 

»  .  . 

*  •  . 

•  •  • 

•  .  . 

.  .  . 

38000 

1801 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

.  .  . 

.  •  • 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

38000 

1802 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

«  •  « 

•  •  • 

.    •  .  • 

.  •  • 

.  .  . 

52000 

1803 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

... 

•• 

43000 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  quit  this  subject  ^vlthout  observing  how  much 
the  prosperity  of  nations  depends  on  wise  policy,  which  is  always  con- 
nected with  moderation,  and  paying  due  attention  to  circumstances; 
by  due  attention,  we  mean  neither  negligence  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
being  too  eager  to  grasp  on  the  other.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
when  Colbert  was  minister,  we  have  seen  how  France,  by  being  too 
tenacious,  lost  the  superiority  in  the  manufacture  of  watches,  glass, 
paper,  and  cutlery,  and  many  other  articles.  Sweden,  using  similar 
power  about  pitch  and  tar,  lost  that  trade,  and  the  northern  powers 
follow  still  the  same  measures,  excluding  English  manufactures,  and 
Jceeping  up  the  price  of  their  own.  England  seized  wisely,  and 
.-with  success,  the  moment  to  rival  France  and  Sweden ;  let  her  do 
so  now  with  iron,  fisheries,  and  every  thing  else  tliat  the  circum- 
stances will  admit,  and  she  will  place  her  prosperity  on  a  basis  muck 
more  certain  and  permanent  than  that  oa  which  it  now  stands. 
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CHAP.  vra. 

Of  Hemp  and  Fkx. 

WE  cannot  well  treat  of  these  two  articles  separately,  they  are  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  same,  as  well  as  to  different  purposes ;  their 
growth  is  as  nearly  connfected,  as  well  as  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
respectively  applied. 

That  the  use  of  flax  has  long  been  known,  we  i^ed  only  refer  to 
sacred  history,  where  we  find  that  the  use  of  the  distaff  and  spindle,  in 
those  early  times,  was  counted  laudable  industry.  Naturalists  say  that 
there  are  no  less  than  33  known  species  of  flax ;  but  all  seem  to  agree, 
that  only  two  of  these  were  formerly  used  in  the  flax  manufacture,  but 
we  believe  it  confined  now  only  to  one,  which  obtains  a  d^ee  of  fine* 
ness  proportioned  to  the  soil  and  its  cultivation. 

Hemp  scarcely  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  at  least 
as  a  strong  fibred  plant;  for  Pliny,  in  lib.  20,  cap.  23,  of  his  Natural 
History,  only  praises  the  virtues  of  its  stem,  leavest  and  roots.  We 
find,  however,  from  some  who  hav^  written  on  Roman  antiquities,  that 
the  hemp,  necessary  for  the  use  of  war,  was  stored  up  in  two  cities  of 
the  western  empire,  Ravenne  and  Vienne,  by  the  procurators.  That 
its  use  soon  after  became  general,  admits  of  no  doubt  Although  we 
find  frequent  accounts  of  seal  skins,  and  other  articles,  substituted  for 
hempen  cables,  even  in  the  eighth  century ;  it  was  not,  however,  tiH 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  it  becamie  an  object  of  public  consideratioa 
in  England  ;  the  first  of  which  we  find  is  the  Slst  year  of  Henry  VIIL 
chap.  12-  in  a  petition  for  regulating  rope  making  at  Bridport,  in  Dor- 
setshire, which  states,  "'  that,  whereas  the  people  of  that  town  hare, 
oirt  of  time  that  no  man's  mind  is  to  the  contrary,  used  to  make  moBt 
part  of  all  the  great  cables,  hawsers,  ropes,  and  all  other  tackling,  as 
veil  for  your  royal  ships  and  navy  as  for  the  mo^i  part  of  all  other  shipg 
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within  this  realm,  bj  reason  whereof  your  said  town  was  right  well 
maintained,  &c/'  Then  comes  the  grievances,  viz.  "  that  the  people 
of  tlie  adjacent  parts  of  this  town  have  set  up  rope-making,  and  make 
slight  goods,  whereby,"  says  this  act,  "  the  prices  of  the  said  cables. 
Sec.  are  greatly  enhanced  :"  a  very  odd  reason,  truly,  for  enhancing  a 
commodity  ! 

Curious  reasons  in  these  times  were  given  for  monopolies  foreigA  to 
the  present  matter,  but  the  petitioners  succeeded,  and  gained  an  ex- 
clusive privilege.  At  this  period,  no  cordage  is  made  at  that  place, 
except  for  its  own  shipping;  but  its  manufactures  for  fishing  lines, 
twines  for  nets,  the  manufacturing  of  sail  cloth,  dowlas,  ticks,  &c-  are 
carried  on  to  some  extfcnt,  and  considerable  quantities  of  flax,  and 
«ome  hemp,,  is  grown  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  adjacent 
counties. 

^Vhen  (at  the  early  period  we  have  just  mentioned,)  the  people  direct- 
ed their  attention  to  nautical  affairs,  the  use  of  hemp  became  indispen^ 
sably  necessary,  and  an  object  of  great  importance  to  government  At 
that  time,  the  Russian  trade  was  unknown  to  us,  6f  course  we  had  onljr 
supplies  within  ourselves;  for,  by  an  act  in  the  24th  year  of  Henry 
VIII.  chap.  4,  and  by  another  in  the  5th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  chap. 
5,  the  crown  was  empowered,  by  a  proclamation,  to  order,  that  for  every 
60  acres  of  land  for  tillage,  one  rood  should  be  sown  with  flaxseed  or 
hempseed,  as  might  be  judged  proper,  "  for  the  better  provision  of 
nets,  for  help  and  furtherance  of  fishing,  and  for  eschewing  of  idleness*** 

At  various  subsequent  periods,  many  attempts  were  made  to  grow 
■hemp  and  flax  amongst  ourselves.  After  the  discovery  of  the  trade 
to  Russia,  from  1553  to  I696,  the  trade  was  but  inconsiderable  with  that 
empire;  yet,  in  the  7lh  and  8th  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  an 
act  was  passed  to  encourage  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax  in, Ireland, 
and  the  importation  from  thence  into  England  duty  free,  "  On  ac- 
count of  the  great  quantity  of  money  which  was  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try :''  when,  in  the  year  1699,  an  act  passed,  that  the  commissioners  of 
customs  should,  in  every  year,  give  an  account  of  all  the  naval  stores 
imported  frcmi  Russia  into  England. 
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Many  laws  were  made,  and  bounties  given,  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  hemp  and  flax  Trom  that  period  till  1776,  in  the  British  planta* 
tions  in  America,  as  well  as  at  home  ;  all  which  had  but  little  effect 
in  promoting  its  growth  ;  although,  additional  duties  were  laid  on 
foreign  liuciis,  to  encourage  British  manumcture  and  the  growth  of 
these  two  articles;  in  1781,  an  act  was  passed,  allowing  the  importa* 
tion  of  flax  and  flaxseed  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  any 
ship  in  amity  with  his  majesty,  which  act  is  continued  to  this 
day, 

A  bounty  was  granted  of  41.  per  ton  on  all  hemp,  the  growth  of 
Ireland,  imported  into  England,  from  24th  June,  1793,  to  24th  June, 
1800,  which  has  not  been  renewed,  and  the  bounty  of  4/.  per  ton  on 
all  hemp  and  flax,  the  growth  of  the  British  plantations  in  Aqierica, 
imported  into  England,  will  cease  on  the  24th  June,  1806.  ThesQ 
.bounties  were  granted  by  government  in  a  manner,  which  gave  but 
little  stimulus,  and  were  found  ineffectual;  the  land  owners  gave  but 
little  encouragement,  to  urge  vigorous  measures  to  second  the  view; 
indeed,  the  land  owners,  as  well  as  the  fs^rmers,  were  prejudiced  against 
it,  from  the  notion  that  it  impoverished  the  soil,  and  wished  to  grow 
those  articles,  where  it  was  not  exactly  suitable  for  corn ;  but  they 
might  be  influenced  partly  from  prejudice  and  the  extra  trouble  of 
cultivating  hemp  and  flax,  although  attended  with  more  profit  than 
the  production  of  grain.  They  do  not  consider,  however,  that  their 
people  might  be  employed  in  preparing  hemp  and  flax,  when  they 
could  not  employ  their  time  in  other  occupations. 

As  interest  generally  leads  men  to  pursue  what  is  most  beneficiaJ^ 
so  the  boors  of  Russia,  where  the  soil  and  climate  allow  it»  prefer  the 
culture  of  hemp  and  flax  to  corn,  not  only  as  most  profitable,  but  as 
.best  suiting  their  habits  and  time;  it  is  sown,  raised,  pulled,  put  in 
the  water  and  ready  for  heckling  in  a  short  time,  with  the  advantage 
of  a  certain  ready  money  market,  when  prepared.  This  is  not  the  case 
always  with  grain,  which  is  more  precarious  in  every  point.  When 
the  Russian  has  done  every  thing  the  season  allows  him.  ia  the  out-4pQr 
business,  when  he  cannot  turn  himself  to  any  purposes  of  agriculture 
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he  can  heckle  his  hemp  and  flax,  and  prepare  it  for  market  in  its  raw 
state,  or  manufacture  it. 

Notwithstanding  such  an  immense  quantity  of  hemp  an3  flax  is 
exported,  as  well  as  consumed  ^t  home,  neither  of  those  articles  are 
grown  in  any  great  quantities  by  any  individual  in  general:  every  boor 
grows  a  patch  of  hemp  and  flax,  and  what  he  does  not  require  for 
his  own  domestic  purposes,  he  sells  to  tliose  people  going  round  to 
collect  it,  or  bringing  it  to  dealers  in  the  villages,  who  traffic  in  the 
articles  of  necessity  he  requires. 

To  form  a  data  by  .which  we  can  estimate  the  national  advantage  to 
be  derived  by  growing  our  own  hemp  and  flax,  we  shall  first  state 
the  quantity  of  both  those  articles,  and  3^arn  produced  from  flax,  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  distinguishing  England  from  Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 


Hemp  imported  into 

England. 

,  Hemp  imported  into  Scotland. 

ii 

1 

England. 

1 

Scotland 

11 

i 

& 

1 

1 

0i 

M 

O 

Total. 

1| 

If  ■ 

Total. 

Yean. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

Cwt 

Cwt 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

Cwt 

Cwt 

Cwt 

1786 

6816 

254483 

3375 

264629 

35 

26818 

26853 

291482 

1787 

f266 

1966 

... 

340138 

5204 

349755 

344 

29665 

*  37 

30046 

379801 

1788 

2704 

3195 

88 

513960 

14a'53 

534802 

418 

28602 

248 

29^68 

564070 

1789 

3402 

94 

.  .  . 

438853 

5657 

447008 

125 

24950 

89 

2525^ 

471^263 

1790 

1575 

417 

197 

541392 

6a53 

550436 

58 

40602 

983 

41869 

592305 

1791 

815 

7116 

705 

287354 

34093 

330083 

1863 

46837 

14 

48728 

378811 

1792 

903 

6327 

... 

555646 

6607 

569485 

1536 

43327 

12 

44877 

567188 

1793 

338 

8006 

81 

507990 

5893 

522311 

1282 

30iS5 

.  ,  . 

315^0 

553831 

1794 

349 

200 

2290 

523880 

12443 

539163 

14 

43578 

43.592 

582755 

1795 

•   •  4 

37 

SO 

529500 

14756 

544325 

•  .  . 

30297 

•>*.  •  • 

30297 

574622 

1796 

24 

1741 

.  .  . 

566562 

11580 

579907 

•  .  • 

38578 

•  .  » 

38578 

618485 

1797 

227 

10423 

452289 

3401 

466341 

.  •  . 

21360 

47*] 

2J835 

488176 

1798 

ia5 

2465 

.  .  . 

587424 

762 

590838 

65 

56006 

9*J3 

66994 

647832 

1799 

6116 

1461 

142 

664623 

2628 

674791 

101 

77W9 

146 

77596 

752387 

1800 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

558971 

.  .  . 

.  •  • 

.  .  . 

42029 

596000 

1801 

.  .  . 

.  .  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

... 

702393 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

38607 

741000 

18012 

•  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  •  . 

.  .  . 

416450 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

•  •  f 

71550 

488000 

1803 

•  •  • 

•  .  . 

.  •  . 

•  ■  • 

632997 

•  *  • 

.  .  . 

94003 

727000 
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Great  Britain. 

tlam  importtd  into  England.  {|  Has  imfortcd  into  Scotland^ 


^■''^ 

1 

' 

i 

l^'t 

1, 

K 

1 

E«Sl>»l. 

3^ 

►» 

1 

\ 

8c«0iiiii 

*x 

II 

1 

1 

1 

I'l 

1 

1 

I 

1 

ToUl. 

Told. 

fri 

o 

» 

P< 

o 

Oi 

O 

«a 

A 

o 

Yetts. 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

Cirt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

Cwt. 

Cat. 

Cwt. 

Cwt.   Cwt 

Cwt. 

1786 

9823 

;  .  . 

9372 

137695 

1442 

158333 

1534 

.  %% 

oAMS 

545M 

6 

65^36 

244469 

1787 

26280 

262 

7987 

127326 

3078 

164935 

3170 

•  .  . 

25321 

76133 

111 

KH737 

269672 

1788 

/»550 

1» 

8954 

133997 

1266 

149780 

4214 

.  .  . 

30843 

77084 

47 

112190 

2#lil70 

1789 

8429 

534 

7S84 

67141 

188 

80079 

422 

*  •  . 

19796 

39144 

51 

59145 

139224 

4790 

45437 

•  •  . 

18392 

110153 

1071 

145055 

314 

57^ 

40807 

71000 

30 

llffX66 

257221 

1791 

16019 

115 

11813 

142801 

1346 

172096 

1654 

36715 

96397 

«61 

136004 

308700 

179« 

8067 

9 

11824 

114894 

1002 

137798 

1972 

1 

38064 H 

65485 

2 

105525 

243323 

1T9S 

40^ 

50 

21421 

139654 

f30 

165381 

1155 

1 

35584 

69077 

49 

105867 

2ri248 

1794 

5271 

26 

33487 

148U9 

4021 

190925 

82 

.  .  . 

39612 

117705 

41 

157441 

348366 

1795 

1882 

^50 

3085 

98171 

1292* 

122912 

1545 

15607 

170 

84896 

tn 

102940 

t«5852 

1796 

17159 

15916 

5911 

114214 

12233 

165435 

48 

5393 

32788 

114002 

3571 

155803 

3«1238 

1797 

6085 

2207 

11800 

94149 

8441 

122684 

1710 

289 

27652 

67227 

118 

86997 

209681 

17Pd 

10571 

14028 

26202 

168082 

2831 

221716 

3291 

9499 

30795 

122960 

1724 

168271 

389987 

1799 

26191 

10680 

10440 

178620 

1580 

M7513 

1B27 

15697 

7686 

165378 

633 

191223 

418736 

1800 

.  ,  - 

•  .  . 

.  .  * 

.  1  . 

256560 

.  .  . 

... 

. 

.  .  . 

■  *  . 

153440 

410000 

1801 

•  •  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  . 

.  .  • 

•  •  •■ 

162480 

•  .  • 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

... 

^08520 

«71000 

1802 

•  •  • 

,  , 

f  •  • 

•  .  . 

184580 

.  .  . 

\ 

.  .  .  1  .  .  . 

92420 

277000 

1803 

.  .  . 

•  •  • 

.  .  . 

175020 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  .  • 

118980 

^4000 

ii7?e7»  Yarn  imported  into  Great  Britain^  distinguishing  all   Places  from 
whence  imported  into  England^  mid  the  gross  Quantity  into  Scotland. 
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SJ 

o 


m 

IS. 

o 


§ 


I 


3  r. 
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1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
l793 
1794 
179\ 
1796 
7797 
1798 
1799 
I80'J 
1801 
1805? 
1803 


Ibt. 


40000 


698 
716 


21948 


Ibt. 
3606299 
4158695 
3653084 
ftl76366 
3971152 
3685448 
4316963 
3659190 
3455712 
351030J 
2972921 
2863628 
3972059 
4257982 


Ibt. 
2039566 
18.50385 
1639029 
1748237 
2221640 
2486124 
2149691 
2456767 
2242411 
22058^5 
2391847 
T745744 
2626267 
3S54786 


Jbt. 
SS53893 
2774822 
2923884 
36.58769 
2723987 
2214593 
1744067 
2028916 
724175 
1980632 
1199058 
1.575812 
1522610 
1215619 


lbs. 
19534 
3441P 
44285 
S097S 
2233a 
1920f2 
16586 
1354£ 

75fih 
1713fe 
20l2fe 
15C00 
14594 
24289 


Ibf. 

24200 

31040 

[436666 

18925 

4755 

1S66 

.844 

1320 

2478 


IBOl 

109418 

1095 


lbs. 
9^5422 
8849061 
8696946 
8682870 
8943865 
8406633 
82£8479 
'8160152 
.6431339 
'77358981 
6584848' 
6200785* 
8i:*14948 
8853771 


iU. 

437J83I 

562311 

739177 

735950 

1332878 

l85aM15 

1295581 

100148:^ 

1205569 

942179 

1329097 

10860;>0 

984165 

1698643 

4059765 

15:H?65 

1296060 

1177476 
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It  will  be  teen  ^nU  some  years,  vre  have  imported  upnrards  of 
80000  tons  of  6ax,  nearly  38000  tons  of  hemp,  and  4000  tons  of  raw 
linen  yarn,  spun  from  flax,  and  about  that  weight  in  manufactured 
linens ;  of  linseed  we  must  go  by  the  value. 

As  we  have  stated  the  quantity,  we  shall  take  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  hemp  and  flax,  and  their  produce,  imported  in  the  raw  state, 
according  to  the  offieial  value,  for  the  following  years. 


rlcnM)  ..... 

Flax 

Yarn 

Linseed 

Of  which  only  ex- 
ported Hemp 

£ 

1797 

1798^ 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802~ 

1803 

£ 

414794 

401371 

359541 

88452 

£ 
550658 
766196 
440679 
102413 

£ 
639685 
828401 
525307 
105170 

£ 
506956 
804938 
505978 
131697 

£ 

636267 

530328 

423214 

84191 

£ 
40(5066 
529973 
417829 
132752 

£ 
613494 
575123 
375398 
1 16877 

1264158 
6940 

1309946 
26302 

2098623 
9065 

1949569 
8032 

1674000 
6094 

1436620 
45919 

1680392 
6898 

^- 

. ia572i« 

J 763644 

2Q89558 

19^1337 

1667906 

1440701 

1673994 

»• 

Such  is  the  official  value  which  the  natjion  pays  for  all  t^se  articles, 
and  this  rate,  we  have  l>efore  observed^  wa3  fixed  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod; compared  with  the  present,  sopie  articles  are  doubled,  some 
trebled,  and,  in  some  instances^  quadrupled, 

To  the  quantity  qf  the  raw  articles  thus  imported,  we  shall  add 
likewise  that  which  came  in  »  manufactured  state,  which  cannot 
come  in  any  where  with  so  much  propriety  as  here.  The  foreiga 
linens  consumed  in  Great  Britain  alone,  may  be  about  4000  tons  in 
weight  on  the  average,  .biut  being  estimated  ia  the  value  of  liftens, 
it  is  not  here  added ;  bxxt  the  cordage  made  .of  hemp,  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  was,  m  the  following  yeajra. 


Year. 

England^. 

Scotiiind. 

total,  cwt. 

1789  .  . 

cwt.  1183  ...  . 

349  ..  . 

.  1532 

1790  .  .  . 

.  21«4  .  .  .  . 

,   444  ..  . 

.  9628 

1791  .  . 

.  2563  .  .  . 

.   673  ..  . 

.  3241 

1792  .  . 

.  .  2078  ,     .     . 

.   487  .  . 

.  .  2565 

1793  .  .  . 

.  3002  .  .  . 

.  .  449  .  .  . 

.  .  3451 

1-794  .  .  . 

.  2C54  .  .  . 

319  .  .  . 

.  2973 

1795  .  . 

.  .  6778  .  .  . 

.   235  .  . 

.  6013 

1796  .  . 

.  .  18247  .  .  . 

.   797  .  . 

,  .  Ifl044 

1797  .  . 

.  .  6144  .  .  . 

.   446  .  . 

.  .,  6590 

17«98  .  . 

.  .  ^6?I  .  .  . 

.  1499  .  . 

.  .  ei7o 

1799  .  . 

.  .  662^  .  .  . 

.  1147  .  . 

.  .  77ia 

1800 
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The  actual  sums,  upon  the  average  of  tlie  last  five  years,  which  this 
country  has  paid  for  hemp  and  flax,  and  their  produce,  will  be  more 
clearly  seen  in  the  concluding  chapter,  where  the  estimated  national 
advantages  of  raising  these  raw  materials  amongst  ourselves  are 
«hewn. 

.  If  this  should  hot  be  attempted  in  England,  it  can  easily  be  effec- 
ted in  Ireland,  the  soil,  climate,  and  situation  of  that  kingdom  are 
j:)eculiarly  adapted  for  such  an  object ;  Ireland  already  raises  all  the 
flax  she  consumes  in  her  manufactures,  and  having  already  got  into 
the  habit,  of  ra^ising  and  dressing  flax,  that  of  hemp  would  be  the 
more  easily  introduced. 

The  production  of  flax  has  kept  pace  with  the  increased  state  of  her 
linen  manufacture.  The  importation  of  flaxseed,  flax,  and  hemp, 
was,  on  the  average  of  seven  years. 

From  1764  to  1770,  Flaxseed      ,     ,     31809  hogsheads. 

Flax   .     •     •     .     15608  cwt. 
Hemp     ,     .     .     16243  do. 

From  1771  to  1777,  Flaxseed      •     .     33050  hogsheads 

Flax   ....       9322  cwt 
Hemp     .     .     .     14590  do. 

Ireland  imported  in  the  year  1801,  Flax  seed     .  53855  hogsheads. 

Flax  .     .     .  5661  cwt. 

Hemp     .     .  8269  do. 

Hempseed  .  .227  hogsheads 

The  importation,  both  of  hemp  and  flax  into  Ireland,  has  consider- 
ably declined,  which  is  an  evident  proof  of  some  progress  being  made 
in  the  production  of  those  articles ;  as  the  people  have  partially  got 
into  the  habit  of  raising  them  already.  From  the  suitableness  of 
the  soil  and  climate,  this  will  ultimately  occupy  and  employ  the  poor, 
who  are  in  the  most  wretched  and  deplorable  state,  for  want  of  means 
to  employ  their  industry.  The  country  at  present  is  neglected,  and 
requires  some  vigilant  measures  to  bring  its  great  resources  into 
activity. 

The  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland  is  like  the  cloth  manufacture  in 
the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  and  the  county  of  Gloucester; 
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rather  local ;  when  the  producing  of  hemp  and  flax  might  be  general 
throughout  the  kingdom  :  that  it  is  not  so  in  Ireland,  even,  is  notorious. 
The  importation  of  flaxseed  was  only  into  the  following  ports  of  Ireland : 

In  1803 

Belfast  - 6172 

Coleraine 

♦Cork 5017 

Donaghs^dee     .     •     .     •  30 

Dublin 6850 

Dundalk 128 

.Gal way  .     .     .     ^    .     .  2415 

.  Limerick      .     .     •     *     •  1344 


Londonderry  .  - 
Newport      .    .    . 

.  .  13047 
.     .       466 

Newry    .... 

Sligo 

Strangford  .  ,  . 
Waterford  .     .    . 

.  .  12713 
.  .  1796 
.  •  288 
.     .-           1. 

50264 


If,  then,  within  the  manufacturing  district  of  so  small  a  compass  we 
reckon  that  the  above  quantity  of  seed  is  sown  annually  in  Ireland; 
and,  in  addition,  perhaps  some  of  the  best  seed  which  may  have  been 
saved  the  year  previous  from  their  own  growth,  we  may  calculate  upon 
the  whole  from  60,000  to  70,000  hogsheads  of  flaxseed  are  sown.  The 
hogshead  contains  more  than  three  bushels,  which  is  sown  on  ah  acre; 
reckoning,  therefore,  only  60,000  acres  of  land  sown  with  flax,  (which, 
most  probably,  is  under  the  fact,)  and  the  produce  from  6  to  7  and  8 
cwt.  per  acre ;  as  the  domestic  consumption  is  considerable,  besides 
what  is  used  in  the  manufacture  for  exportation,  it  is  an.  evident  proof 
what  may  be  done  in  that  kingdom. 

If,  therefore,  Ireland  confines  herself  to  so  small  a  compass  as  60,000 
acres,  just  in  her  manufacturing  neighbourhood,  let  us  compare  the 
extent  of  that  kingdom,  to  see  what  advantages  it  may  be  productive 
of  to  herself,  and  in  a  national  point  of  view,,  by  making  it  general. 


The  province  of  Ulster  has  • 

Leinster    .  . 

Munster    .  .. 

Con  naught  .. 


2,836,837  acres. 
2,642,958 
3,289,932 
2,272,915: 


11,042,642 


It  must  be  remarked  that  the  above  measure  is^  Irish  acres,  whichi 
make  about  18,000,000  of  English  statute  acres;  and  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  observe  here,  that  a  general  error  arises  in  those  who  know 

*  7t  is  only  very  lately  that  Cork  imported  any  seed. 
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not  the  difference  betwixt  the  Ertglish  and  Irish  measure,  as  well  as  the 
respective  rate  of  money,  in  judging  of  the  price  or  rental  of  land. 
Betwixt  the  two  countries,  the  difference  of  the  measure  and  the  rate 
of  money  is,  that  40*.  per  acre  in  Ireland  will  be  equal  to  about  235. 
per  acre  in  England  :  so  that  we  find  the  rent  of  land  considerably 
lower  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  and  in  England  it  is  much  less 
than  in  Scotland.  The  tythes  and  poor's  rates  of  England  chiefly 
make  the  difference. 

What  must  tend  to  forward  the  object  materially  of.  sowing  hemp 
and  flax  in  Ireland,  is,  that  there  are  no  rights  of  commonage  as  in 
England,  there  are  bogs,  which  only  want  draining,  and  waste  lands 
of  very  considerable  extent,  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom,  capa- 
ble of  the  highest  cultivation  and  most  profitable  husbandry,  adapted 
for  grain,  hemp,  and  flax. 

Comparing  Ireland  to  England,  acre  for  acre,  in  natural  fertility, 
perhaps  Ireland  has  the  advantage.  It  is  the  capital  and  higher  state 
of  cultivation  in  England  which  gives  her  the  decided  superiority. 
There  is  not  in  all  Ireland,  where  it  can  be  cultivated,  such  wastes  as 
are  to  be  seeain  England. — Look  at  the  northern  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
and  the  line  from  Westmoreland,  then  Lancashire,  down  into  Derby- 
shire, an  extent  of  near  a  hundred  miles. 

Hemp  requires  a  different  soil  from  flax ;  in  Ireland  it  is  found  pe- 
culiarly to  suit  both :  this  is  stated  from  observation,  as  well  as  from 
the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  who  has  given  such  compre- 
hensive details  of  the  soil  of  that  kingdom.  This  gentleman  gives  the 
most  flattering  testimonies  of  the  ease  with  which  bogs  might  be 
drained  ;  and,  wherever  any  proprietors  have  partially  done  so,  that  it 
has  most  amply  repaid  them.  No  meadows  are  found  equal  to  those 
gained  by  improving  a  bog,  which,  when  properly  drained  and  culti- 
vated, the  natural  vegetation  is  rich  and  productive,  and  of  such  a 
particular  quality,  that  even  sheep  have  never  been  found  to  rot  upon 
them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  considerably  improved  :  and,  in  travelling 
through  Ireland,  where  the  road  is  made  through  ^  bog  or  swamp,  grass 
nd  C^^^^^  ™®J  be  observed  to  grow  in  abundance  at  the  sides  of  the 

y     there  is  a  fine,  rich,  friable  soil,  when  drained,  similar  to  the  soil  of 
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the  Ukraine,  %vlicrc  the  finest  hemp  from  Russia  and  Poland  is  produced. 
'No,  island  is  better  watered,  has  finer  rivers,  nor  could  have  such 
easy  navigable  communication,  both  externally  and  internally,  as  Ire- 
land; advantages  united  together  of  the  highest  importance,  both  f^r 
its  exterior  tra/cle  and  fisheries,  as  well  as  the  internal  improvement. 
The  grand  cjjinal  runs  from  Dublin  to  the  Sli^nnon,  through  the  bog 
of  AJJen,  {one  of  the  greate$t  in  Ireland,)  estipiated  to  cpntaiu  300,000 
acres ;  and  there  are  many  others  of  less  extent  scattered  over  th^ 
kingdom;  $ome  of  which  might  be  drained  at  a  small  ejcper^c; 
but^  if  the  proprietors  have  ijot  capital  sufficient  to  csurry.  on  3ucl) 
extensive  improvements,  it  would  be  wisdom  in  government  tc^ 
facilitate  the  object  bj  advancing  the  necessary  sums,  upon  mort- 
gage of  the  lands,  in  the  slvape  of  exchequer  bills;  the  interest  t^ 
be  paid  regularly  every  half  year  to  goveroroent,  or  chargeable  upon 
the  estate;  the  whole  to  be  repaid  by  the  proprietors,  or  redeemed 
in  a  certain  time,  either  by  the  currency  of  tlie  country,  or  by  payment 
in  produce  itself,  in  a  certain  quantity  annually,  of  hemp  and  flax,  at 
fixed  rates,  for  die  discharge  of  interest  and  capital.  By  diis  mean* 
thjB  grand  national  object  would  soon  be  accomplished  without  exj^ij^e 
±o  the  public ;  nothing  would  contribute  so  essenti^illy  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  country  and  of  the  individual:  it  would,  first,  by  reclaiming 
those  bogs,  apd  cultivating  Ihe  waste  land,  encourage  the  growth  of 
hemp  and  flax,  and  employ  all  the  wretched  poor  and  industrious  of 
the  kingdom,  keeping  thoi^  at  home  who  otherwise  emigrate  for  want 
of  employment ;  such  measures  would  surely  be  the  means  pf  creating 
riches  and  happiness  in  Ireland. 

For  want  of  some  such  encouragement,  Ireland  is  unable  to 
employ  its  population:  the  loss  to  the  state,  by  emigration,  and  the 
neglect  by  not  bringing  into  active  effect  tljose  dcninaut  resources,  is 
really  incalculable ;  for  near  sixty  years  past,  an  emigration  from 
Ireland  has  existed  of  the  most -athletic  and  useful  hands,  and  so  syste- 
matically carried  on,  without  any  measures  of  restraint,  that  what 
is  called  a  passenger  trade,  has  been  like  a  branch  of  pommercp, 
for  carrying  them  direct  to  America.  By  accounts  from  thence, 
from  1803,  to  July  1804,  no  less  than  37000  Iti^h  had  emigrated; 
what  then  must  have  been  the  enai^rfition  altogetiier  from  Ireland  ? 
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lliis  is  indeed  a  national  loss  of  the  greatest  importance^  when  men 
are  so  much  wanted,  and  a  description  of  men  who  would  not^  cer* 
tainly,  leave  their  native  soil,' if  they  could  get  einployment;  but 
they  have  no  means  of  exercising  their  industry,  nor  have  they  poor's 
rates  to  keep  them  from  starvation,  as  in  England.  Give  the  lower 
class  of  Irisl)  but  the  means  of  labour,  and  let  them  once  taste  the 
sweets  of  their  own  industry,  we  shall  in  time  see  them  follow  the 
laudable  example  of  those  in  Scotland. 

From  many  reasons,  of  the  soundest  and  wisest  policy,,  (besides 
even  humanity  for  which  we  are  so  celebrated,)  we  should  prevent 
emigration,  and  give  employment  to  the  i>oor,  particularly  when  put* 
ting  into  effect  a  plan  of  this  kind  is  attended  with  such  immense  na^ 
tional  advantages.  Wherever  there  is  labour  in  Ireland,  the  people  wiM 
flock  to  it,  there  are  no  parish  officers  as  there  are  in  England  to  check 
a  man  in  search  of  labour  (if  he  cannot  get  it  in  his  own  district,)  least 
he  should  leave  a  wife  and  children  chargeable  to  the  parish.  la 
Ireland,  where  they  can  find  labour,  a  poor  man  in  a  day  or  two  con- 
structs a  hut  for  his  wife  and  children  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
where  he  can  be  employed  ;  as  it  declines  in  one  place,  he  removes 
to  another  where  he  can  find  it;  his  food  is  simple,  and  if  he  can  la- 
bour and  purchase  milk  and  potatoes,  the  family  repast  is  complete* 
If  therefore  they  ai:e  deprived  of  employ,  and  cannot  have  parochial 
relief,  the  only  alternative  is  starvation  or  emigration.  In  the  course 
of  twelve  months,  in  which  the  author  travelled  in  Russia,  Poland, 
Germany,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  France,  he  resolved  to  visit  (as  he 
did  within  that  period)  Ireland,  never  having  been  in  that  kingdon>, 
when,  to  his  surprize,  he  found  greater  distress  amongst  the  lower  class 
than  had  any  where  been  seen,  and  this  in  the  midst  of  greater  re*^ 
sources  than  almost  any  of  those  other  countries  enjoy. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  the  national  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
the  soil  and  climate,  in  creating  a  spirit  of  improvement  in  Ireland,. 
by  ameliorating  the  state  of  the  poor,  we  will  return  to  those  means- 
which  may  be  adopted  to  bring  into  national  effect  their  productive 
industry,  in  raising  hemp  and  flax. 

The  low  lands  migfat  be^made  to  produce  the  quantity  of  hemp  we 
consume,  therefore  those  and  other  swamps  and  low  lands  might  be 
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selected  of  most  suitable  soils,  that  could  the  soonest  be^  rendered 
productive  with  the  least  expense,  which  "are  numerous  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

The  quality  of  flax  varies  according  to  the  nature,  and  higher  or 
less  cultivated  state  of  the  soil ;  that  that  of  Ireland  is  suitable  admits 
of  no  doubt ;  there  must  be  a  great  variety.  Mr.  A.  Young  observes, 
that  "  the  tracts  of  desert  mountains  are  very  considerable ;  upon 
^^  these  are  to  be  practised  the  most  profitable  husbandry  in  the  King's 
^'  dominions ;  for  so  I  am  persuaded  the  improvement  of  mountain  land 
**  to  be.  By  that  expression  is  not  to  be  understood  only  very  high 
^^  lands,  all  wastes  in  Ireland,  tibat  are  not  bogs,  they  call  mountain ;  so 
^  that  you  hear  of  land  under  that  denbmination,  where  even  a  hillock 
**  IS  not  to  be  seen.  The  longest  tracts  however  are  adjoining  to  real 
f*  mountains,  especially  where  they  slope  to  a  large  extent  gradually 
^'  to  the  south.  " 

Here  then  are  sufficient  means  to  raise  all  the  flax  necessary  in  Great 
^itain ;  80,000  acres  would  raise  as  much  as  we  import :  and  when 
we  can  raise  what  we  want,  either  for  manufactures  or  consumption, 
we  need  not  to  propose  to  become  exporters  of  the  raw  material  of  our 
own  growth. 

Bounties  are  perhaps  the  only  means  for  inducing  individuals  to 
raise  such  crops  on  lands  already  occupied ;  but  new  lands,  granted 
for  cultivation,  may  have  a  clause  in  the  title,  compelling  the  propri- 
etors to  raise  hetnp  and  flax  on  certain  proportions;  nor  could  this  be 
burthensome,  as  one-fiftieth  portion  of  good  land  now  laying  idle 
would  do  the  business ;  and  a  condition,  that  only  attached  to  one- 
fiftieth  at  a  time,  could  never  be  felt  upon  the  whole.  If  a  proper 
board  was  established  of  liberal,  upright,  active,  and  experienced  men, 
the  business  would  be  effected  very  speedily.  This  country  has  al- 
ways displayed  an  uncommon  backwardn^s,  in  availing  herself  of  such 
tiseful  establishments;  even  our  staple  manufactory  of  woollen  arose 
from  a  single  loom,  and  was  in  a  manner  at  first  forced  upon  us.  Queen 
Catharine,  in  1609>  could. not  have  a  salad  without  sending  to  the 
Netherlands  for  a  gardener  to  raise  it ;  and  no  country  now  furnishes 
garden  stuff  in  greater  perfection  or  plenty,  why  not  then  hemp  and 
flax? 
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There  is  a  farther  consideration  to  be  added  to  tlie  others,  relating 
to  the  encouragement  which  ought  to  be  given  to  Ireland,  and  which 
18  of  no  small  importance  to  us,  as  a  maritime  nation,  that,  by  growing 
the  hemp  and  flax  in  Ireland,  we  do  not  diminish  the  employment  of 
our  sliipping,  the  same  quantity  of  tonnage  will  be  required  to  ba 
employed,  as  has  hitherto  been  in  importing  those  articles  from  other 
quarters,  and  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  nursery  for  sea- 
men ;  besides,  our  merchants  will  have  tlie  same  means  of  employ- 
ing their  capital  with  greater  security  to  themselves,  and  to  the  na- 
tional advantage;  it  will  be  keeping  that  balance  at  home,  we   are 
sending  abroad,  and  which  Ireland  would  embrace:  it  would  give  a 
new  and  pleasant  aspect  to  the  face  of  that  country,  and  it  would 
be  adding  great   resources  to  the  strength  and  security  of  the  em- 
pire, not  so  much  in  the  value  as  in  the  importance  of  the  articles. 
In  the  first  place,  in  respect  to  the  grand  sinews  of  our  navy,  we  should 
be  independent  of  all  other  nations;   and,  in  the  next,  that  we  might 
reckon  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  raw  state  of  the  articles. 
Ireland,  so  late  as  the  year  i759>  had  a  surplus  in  her   treasury  of 
657741.  it  may  be  well  for  that  kingdom  that  our  bounties  did  not  ope^ 
rate  in  America,  at  an  early  period,  from  what  has  happened  betwixt 
America  and  Great  Britaip ;  it  shews  that  our  true  policy  is  to  have 
our  resources  as  much  under  our  wings  as  possible. 

In  the  event  of  government  resolving  to  raise  hemp  and  flax 
amongst  ourselves,  certain  fixed  rules  should  be  made  by  act  of  Par- 
liament at  the  first:  being  partly  a  new  branch  the  most  approved 
methods  and  maxims  should  be  adopted.  The  habit  once  fixed  amongst 
the  people,  it  will  continue  and  improve;  good  cordage,  and  good 
cloth  depend  upon  the  quality  and  the  management  of  die  hemp  and 
iJax;*  for,  in  viewing  the  quality  of  flax  from  the  different  countries,  we 
may  discover  the  state  of  tlie  soil  on  which  it  grows,  and  the  management 
of  it  after.  The  flax  in  Flanders,  the  finest  in  the  world,  for  making 
cambrics  and  laces,  is  not  only  managed  in  a  certain  manner,  but  the 
soil  is  prepared  in  a  particular  way,  tliey  consequently  produce  the  finest 

*  Mr.  Wissett,  clerk  to  the  committee  of  warehouses  of  the  East  Indiji  Company^  has 
jHiblishcd  very  useful  details  relative  to  Ihfc  culiare  of  hemp  and  flax^  from  \rhich  much 
useful  kiformatiou  may  be  gained. 
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flax ;  the  Ihitch  come  next ;  that  from  Russia  is  the  coarsest,  which 
arises  from  indifference  to  those  maxims  which  the  otliera  observe. 

The  bounty  given  some  years  ago,  by  government,  on  hemp  and  flax, 
produced  no  visible  effect  in  increasing  the  growth.  The  manner  in 
which  those  bounties  were  directed  to  be  claimed  rendered  them  as 
ineffectual  as  those  for  encouraging  our  liome  fisheries.  The  bounty 
on  hemp  and  flax  was  only  claimable  in  its  marketable  state,  and  then 
not  until  actually  sold ;  it  followed  of  course  that,  when  the  grower 
had  the  misfortune  of  a  failing  crop,  and  needed  collateral  aid  the 
most,  he  derived  little  or  none  from  the  bounty ;  and  when  he  had  a 
good  crop,  and  needed  no  such  assistance,  he  received  it;  and  at 
all  times  it  came  too  late.  This,  and  authenticating  the  claims,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  bounty,  owing  to  the  many  forms 
required,  gave  many  of  the  growers  so  much  disgust,  that  numbers 
never  claimed  the  bounty  at  alL  Whatever  field'  or  ground  is  sown 
with  hemp  or  flax  should  be  certified  by  the  minister  and  church-w^ar- 
dens,  or  elders  of  the  parish,  when  the  occupier  should  be  paid  the 
bounty  ;  for  it  is  enough  that  he  sustains  the  loss  of  his  seed  and  his 
labour,  if  the  crop  siiould  chance  to  fail. 

It  is  not  to  Ireland,  but  to  the  country  at  large,  that  the  great  be- 
nefit will  arise ;  in  referring  to  the  chapter  treating  of  the  Poor,  still 
farther  advantages  are  to  be  derived. 

Before  the  advantages  to  the  empire  are  summed  up,  (if  we  pro- 
duce all  the  hemp  and  flax  we  consume,)  we  must  notice  one  article, 
the  seed  of  the  hemp ;  it  is  an  article  of  e3;portaUon  in  Russia,  in  its 
natural  state;  when  extracted  into  oiltbe  hitter  amounts  to  hear 
200000/.  per  annum.  In  the  j^ear  1803,  the  quantity  exported  from 
thence  was  near  8500  tons.  Thi«  oil-  is  pressed*  by  the  boors  in  the 
most  simple  manner,  in  small  hand  mills,  and  sent  to  market.  They 
generally  reckon  1801b.  of  seed  to  produce  361b.  of  clear  oil,  which  is 
nearly  five  English  gallons ;  and,  in  this  country,  it  is  generally  rec- 
koned that  an  acre  of  hemp  will  produce  betwixt  two  and  three 
quarters. 

When  we  come  to  calculate  the  small'  quantity  of  land,  which  wilt 
give   so    great  a  benefit  »s  to  produce  the  quantity  of  hemp  and 
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flax  we  import,  it  is  quite  astonishing  that  this  has  not  been  put  into 
^effect ;  for,  reckoning  the  quantity  each  acre  will  produce,  on  the  most 
moderate  calculation,  which  is  five  hundred  weight  per  acre,  then  112 
acres  of  land  would  produce  28000  tons  of  flax,  and  160000  acres 
would  produce  40000  tons  of  hemp, — being  together  272000  acres; 
and  if  the  three  kingdoms  contain  about  74000000  acres,  and  if  the 
acts  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  were  put  in  force,  or  rather  extended, 
that  is,  two  roods  for  every  60  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  and 
allowing  only  half  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  be 
susceptible  of  such  cultivation,  it  would  make  about  300,000  acres, 
which,  in  the  change  of  crops,  would  be  nothing  to  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  land  to  raise  flax  or  hemp,  which  are  reckoned  the  best 
preparatives  for  a  good  crop  of  wheat. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  benefit  which  the  nation  would  derive 
from  such  a  plan  being  carried  into  execution ;  let  us  suppose  the 
greatest  quantity  of  hemp,  flax,  and  linseed,  that  we  have  imported, 
that  if  they  had  been  grown  here,  what  they  would  have  produced  ac- 
cording to  the  average  first  cost  paid,  the  last  five  years,  for  them, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  customs,  freight,  and  insurance  paid 
amongst  ourselves.  The  hempseed  would  become  a  new  source,  the 
national  advantage  will  then  be  thus,  by  producing,  instead  of  import- 
ing : 

Raw  flax  for  spinning  and  manufacturmg   .     .    ,    £0000  tons  at  £65      <£  1300000 

——spinning  inlo  yarn,  for  which  no  labour 

is  reckoned    .     . 4000   —  -  at  6S  ^60000 

. —  in  the  weight  of  linens  imported  (as  if 

the  raw  material  was  reckoned)      .    4000     — -at  65  260000 

Hemp  rovgh,  including  cordage  and  other  ma- 
nufactures   ,    •     400000    —    at  40  I6OOOOO 

Linseed     .     ^ .•.•     ^36000  quar.at  40».  672000 

Uempseed*    •    .    ,     . 400000   —    at  90s.  400000 

•C  4492000 

A  small  part  of  this  sum,  annually  appropriated  to  bring  the  waste 
Jan  ds  into  cultivation,  would  not  only  produce  us  grain  to  supply  our- 
selves, but  hemp  and  flax  ;  and,  by  making  a  continued  change  in  the 
CTOp^9  300,000  acres  annually  appropriated  for  raising  the  two  last 

0  Xhe  i^ty  for  importing  bempseed  firom  America^  in  a  British  sbip«  is  ^out  7d.  per 
^j.    0nd  from  any  other  place^  13i.  ld.\ ! 
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articles,  out  of  the  22,000,000  to  be  cultivated  in  England  only,  if  we 
did  not  encourage  the  growth  in  Ireland,  would  answer  every  purpose* 
In  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax  we  produce  two  of  the  most  useful 
materials,  either  for  the  usual  comforts  of  life  or  for  defence ;  and  the 
best,  we  may  almost  say  the  only,  materials  on  which  the  poor,  the 
feeble,  and  those  who  arc  now  a  burthen  on  the  public,  can  be  em- 
ployed* A  material,  also,  serving  to  occupy,  profitably  and  well,  many 
persons  who  would  otherwise  be  idle^  though  they  are  not  indigent,, 
for  one  of  the  wisest  of  kings,  in  the  earliest  ages>  celebrates  "  the  in- 
dustrious matron,  who  assorteth  her  household,,  whose  husband  is 
seated,  clothed  in  linen,,  amongst  honourable  men,  and  who  giveth. 
out  the  cloth,  the  work  of  her  hands,  ta  the  merchant/'  It  is  a  mate- 
rial raised  within  auBselves^  and  therefore  not  liable  to  be  taken, 
from  us  by  the  vicissitudes  to  which  nations^  as  well  as  individuals^ 
are  liable.  x 


CHAP.  IX. 


Of  the  British  Linen  Manufacture.  —  Of  the  Quantity  exported  fi^om  Tre^ 
land. — Exposed  for  Sale  in  Scotland. — Foreign  imported. — Of  the  Cot-- 
ton  Manufacture.. 

THE  linen  manufacture  was  one  of  the  first  in  ancient  times ;  it  is 
mentioned  very  eady  in  the  Holy  Writ,  when  purple  and  fine  linen  was 
Beckoned  the  highest  personal  ornament ;  and  the  greatest  characters 
in  those  ages  both  wove  and  spun.  Hercules  made  love  to  a  spinster 
and  assisted  in  her  labours,  and  Penelope's  web  is  known  to*  every  one*. 

It  is  certain  that  the  linen  manufacture  came  first  from  Egypt  into 
Phoenicia^,  and  then,  into  Greece  and  Italy.    Tlie  woollen  may  be 
reckoned  chiefly  as  one  to  guard  the  body  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather :  linen  has  always  been  reckoned  rather  a  luxury;  and,  as» 
society  has  become  more  civilized  and  refined,  linen  has  come  more 
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into  general  use,  not  contiibuting  more  to  the  comfort  of  the  body  than 
to  cleanliness  and  health* 

In  early  ages  its  benefits  were  known,  particularly  in  wann  climates, 

and  a  great  value  set  upon  fine  linen.     The  celebrated  Roman  lady, 

LuUia  Paulina,  when  ehe  was  dressed  out  in  jewek,  exceeding  the  value 

of  4^322,000,  gave  three  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  a  single  piece 

"of  fine  linen. 

Even  at  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  it  is  mentioned  by  Helmoldus, 
that  at  the  small  island  of  Rugen,  in  the  Baltic,  linen  cloth  was  used 
at  that  time  in  exchange  for  every  thing,  instead  of  money.  He  says, 
^  If  they  got  by  chance  any  gold  or  silver  by  theii-  piracies,  or  in  war, 
^  they  either  bestowed  it  in  ornaments  for  their  wives,  or  laid  it  up  in 
*^.the  trcasfury  of  their  idol  god/'  The  times  are,  however,  somewhat 
altered,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  linen,  but  goid  and  silver  have 
now  become  the  idols. 

From  Italy,  the  linen  manufacture  went  to  France,  from  thence  to 
Flanders,  where  it  made  a  stand  ;  afterwards  to  Holland  ;  from  Flan- 
ders we  received  it,  as  ^cll  as  the  Oermnns ;  and  it  has  spread  at  a 
very  late  period  from  thence  to  the  east  and  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
In  encouraging  the  woollen  manufacture,  at  an  early  period,  some  at- 
tention M  as  paid  to  that  of  linen.  King  Henry  HI.  in  the  37th  year 
of  his  reign,  ordered  the  sheriffs  of  Wilts  and  Sussex  to  buy,,  for  his 
wardrobe,  at  Westminster,  one  thousand  ells  of  fine  linen,  made  in 
each  of  their  respective  counties. 

When  Cardinal  Wolsey's  goods  were  seized  by  Henry  VIII.  amongst 

other  articles  were  found  one  thousand  pieces  of  fine  Holland  linen ; 

a  proof  that  the  manufacture  was  not  carried  to  much  perfection  in 

this  country;  and,  by  the  enormous  provision  of  it,  that  it  was  not 

readily  to  be  had;  for,  in  the  inventory,  we  do  not  find^ woollen  cloth, 

that  being  a  manufacture  established  here  long  before ;  and  probably 

that  could  be  purchased  when  waited.     One  of  the  reasons,  however, 

that  linen  makes  a  smaller  figure,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  is,  that 

juost  of  it  is  home  made  ;  that  is,  if  not  manufactured  in  the  family, 

^t  least  in  the  country. — Garden  stufis  cost  more  than  tea  and  sugar; 

hut  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  importance  of  a  refiner  of 
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sugar  and  a  maa  wha  raises  cacambers  and  cabbages;  The  same  r«a-i 
son  makes  cotton  spinners  rise  superior  to^  the  9imp\»  country  girl  who 
spina  flax  at  tha  cottage  doot. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  was  the  first  period  £x  oucouragiag  the  Un^ 
nwuMifacture  by  authority;  from  that  tine  it  waaleft  to  itseif,  |iU  \6QI^^ 
when  an  act  passed  wlueh  may  he  said  to  hare  been  the  foQwiatioi;^ 
act  for  eivcQwraging  tly^  manufacture  of  linens  in  Ireland*     Hemp  and 
flax  the  growth,   and  sail-cloth  tl>e  maBufiacture^  of  thai  kingdoni, 
were  all  iiapprted.  into  England,  dijty  free ;  and  so'  far  had  the  ma- 
nufacturing   of  sail-cloth  increased  by  this  time^  that  the  English 
manufacture  was  allowed  to  he.  exj^ofted  .duty  fi:ee.    The  {ii>en  manu- 
facture in  Irejand  wa§  farther  promoted  by  the  French  protestant  refu- 
gees, and  a  sort  of  a  qon^paQt  ^lade^  in  I69S,  when  the  English  par- 
liament addressed  his  majesty  to  discourage  *the  woollen  manufacture 
in  Ireland^  and  to  encourage  that  of  the  linen.  An  act,  passed  in  1704, 
by  which  Irish   linens   were  allowed  to  be  exported  from  any   port 
in  Ireland  directly  to  the  British  plantations. 

Sir  Witliani  Temple,  a  strenuous  advocate  at  an  early  period  for  pro- 
moting the  Irish  linen  manufacture,  foretold  the  great  improvement  in^ 
I68I ;  and,  with  some  gallantry,  made  the  following  observations :  "  No 
**  wonxen  are  apter  to  spin  linen  thread  well  than  the  Irish,  who,  la- 
**  bouring  little  in  any  kind  with  their  hands,  have  their  fingers  more 
**  supple  aod  soft  than,  other  women  of  the  poor  condition  amongst  us, 
**  And  this  may  certainly  be  advanced  and  improved  into  a  great  ma- 
**  nufacture  of  linen,  so  as  to  beat  down  the  trade  both  of  France  and 
*•  Holland,  and  drair  much  csf  the  «oney  which  goes  from  England 
to  those  parts  upon  this  occasion  into  the  hands  of  hi^  naajfCsty's 
subjects  of  Ireland,  without  crossing  anty  interest  of  traJe  in  Eng- 
^^  land  ;  for,  beside  what  1ms  been  said  of  flax  and  spinpijig^  iu  Ireland 
*'  its  climate  is  proper  for  whitening,  both  by  the  freqneftt.  brooks, 
*^  and  also  of  winds  in  that  country.'' 

The  ^Kouragement  given  in  England  lo  the  Ifis.h  Uwn  ma^iufacture 
was  most  properly  secsonded  by  the  Irish  parKwsent;  a»«lvto  prcnnote 
the  linen  manufactiR-e,  fkon  its  first  enconra^€)nient>  in  l(>yO  to  ITjOj, 
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it  is  calculated  that  no  less  than  half  a  million  sterling  was  expended^ 
which  produced  an  immense  increase  in.  the  manufacture.  About 
the  year  l691»  it  was  supposed  that  Ireland  did  not  export  in  jam  and 
linens  to  the  amount  of  six  thousand  pounds  altogether ;  but  the  manu- 
facture rapidly  increased^  as  will  appear  when  we  compare  the  value 
of  linen  and  yarn  exported  from  Ireland  ten  years  after ;  viz. 

Ytro. 

In  1701 £  39000 

1711 44000 

1721 88000 

1731 .  B4000 

1741 129000 

175)  ...•••.  142000 

Moderate  as  this  quantity  appears  at  the  present  day,  it  was  found 
sufficient  to  create  alarm  among  all  the  foreign  linen  manufacturing 
countries  at  that  time.  . 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  linen  manufacture  exported,  together 
with  yam,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  average,  taken  from  the  official 
value;  the  cloth  being  reckoned  at  \s.  3d.  per  yard,  and  the  yam  at 
ts.  per  lb. 


Linem. 

T««. 

.  .  £   14000 

.  .  £  63000 

78000 

.  .       122000 

.  .   126000 

.  .   214000 

.  .   £20000 

.  .   304000 

.  .   480000 

.  .   509000 

.  .   751000 

.  .   899000 

Average^  7  yards. 


1750  to  1756 
1757  to  1763 
1764  to  1770 
1771  to  1777 
In  1778 
1779 


LiNBN  Cloth. 

X  No.  of  Yards.      Value, 
.  .   J 1796361  .  £745057 
.  .  14511973  ..  967445 
.  .  17776862"..  1184171 
.  .  20252239  ..  1390919 

Yaeit. 

Weight    Valofe 

.  Cwt.24328  .  £145972 

.  .  33114  ..  198690 

.  .  32311  ..  193861 

.  .  31475  ..  188810 

.  '.  18836042  ..  

.  .  35673  ..  

In  1780,  in  consequence  of  the  very  able  report  of  the  then  Board 
of  Trade,  drawn  up,  and  laid  before  the  right  honoijrable  the  lords  of 
the  committee  of  council,  appointed  to  consider  the  Irish  bills,  many 
judicious  acts  of  parliament  were  made,  to  grant  bounties,  regulate 
and  encourage  every  object  tending  to  increase  the  linen  manufac- 
ture of  Ireland,  which  has  been  supported  and  protected  by  the 
Right  Honourable  J.  Foster,  who  may  justly  he  termed  the  guardian 
of  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland.  Under  his  auspices  we  find 
the  very  high  pitch  to  which  it  is  arrived,  as  the  following  statement 
of  the  exports  from  that  country  will  prove. 
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Linen  exported  from  Ireland  from  1786,  each  Year,  to  the  one  ending  5th 

Jaiiuary  1805. 


v.._                     Number  of 
**"»•                       Yards. 

Y,„.                 Numhtfo/' 

Eliding  25th  March  1786    .     .    28168666 

Encliog 

25tli  March  1794.   .     .    43257764 

1787     .     .     30728728 

1795     .     .     42780604 

1788    .     .     S5487691 

1796    .    .    46705310 

1789     .     .    29344633 

1797     .     .     36559746 

1790     .     .    37S22I25 

1798     ;     .    SS49717r 

1791     .     .    39718706 

1799    •    .    3846628d 

1792    •     •    45581669 

1800    .     .    33676908 

1793     .     .    43312057 

' 

The  increase  of  the  linen  export  trade  from  Ireland  to  other  quftr* 
ters,  will  be  seen  by  stating  firgt  what  she  exported  in  the  yea^  ending 
25th  March,  1781,  which  was  to  the  * 

East  Country     .•'....  29612  Yards.    H    America M8973  Yard*. 

Holland 67826     .  H    West  Indies     ...,.•     142099 

Spain  and  Portugal    .     .     .  108215  I 

And  next,  to  shew,  in  a  still  stronger  point  of  view,  the  increase  of 
Ihe  Irish  linen  trade,  not  for  home  consumption,  but  the  exportation  to 
foreign  markets,  and  that  we  are  getting  into  theln,  the  following  state- 
ment is  given : 


\   ' 

1801 

The  Year  ending 
6th  January. 

1802 

Hie  Year  endmg 
5th  January. 

1803 

The  year  ending 
5th  January. 

1804 

The  Year  ending 
5th  January. 
> 

o  rGrezt  Britain 

.^-o  \  British  Coloniet  in  America  and  > 

§  r  <      tl^c  Wert  Indies      ....      5 

\2,l,i  United  States  of  America     .    .    . 

^iSC  All  other  pahs 

Total  quantity  of  linen  exported  .... 

Quantity  exported  on  which  bounty  was  ) 
pwd 5 

Total  rated  value  of  linen  exported     .     . 
Value  of  linen  on  which  bounty  was  paid , 

Yards. 

38^0671 

829406 

1290405 
16.5.568 

Yards. 
34622829 
671140 

2518252 

97709 

Yards.  ^ 
33246943 

88.5956 

395488 

,     Yards. 

35079936 

486020 

1870028 
11587(J 

40555850 

37909930 

35612010 

375698.54 

128t869. 

£.      8.     d. 

4707042  13    6 
86431    5.  4 

2231398 
£.      9.    d. 

2528519    2    2 
148764  18  10 

1418237 

£.        8.     d. 

375441     6    6 
95152    7    0 

2058203 

£:  s.  d. 

250.5802  t3    6 
136986    7  10 

In  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1805,  the  exportation  of 
lin6ns  from  Ireland,  to  all  parts,  was  42,988,621  yards. 

Scotland  has  not  the  advantage  of  soil,  climate,  nor  the  population 
of  Ireland,  but  certainly  excels  it  in  industry  and  application, , a 
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stronger  proof  cannot  be  adduced,  than  that  whilst  Ireland  was  re- 
ceivkig  extensive  pccuniaTy  aid  to  promote  her  Kwen  manuftictafe,  that 
of  Scotland  had  got  to  so  low  an  ebt>,  that  the  annual  convention  held 
at  Edinburg,  in  Ju^  1735,  took  it  into  thctr  serious  consideration,  and, 
in  tlie  following  jrear,  several  schemes  and  proposals  for  encouraging 
their  fisheries  ^nd  manufactures,  were  resolved  upon,  one  of  which  was 
to  petition  his  Majesty.  The  Kin/?,  itt  return,  was  pleased  to  cause  the 
liord  Advocate  to  lay  before  the  Convention,  in  Joly,  1726,  his  Majesty^ 
direction,  stating  the  interest  which  his  Majesty  took  in  their  solicitude 
topTDindte  tfcte  gfoeral  interests  of  tfcc  coimtry**  A  Board  <if  IVurtees^ 
in  17£7»  was  established  ior  promoting  t^e  liaeto  manulacHite  and  «k«* 
tending  the  fisheries  of  Scotland  according  to  am  act  of  paorltamBAt. 
Tl)e  very  «ii all. pecuniary  aid  ailowied  wa:8  amply  compensated  by  ifae 
laudalble  economy  and  judicious  management  of  that  Board,  wWch 
produced  the  most  happy  and  beneficial  effects  in  a  very'short  period; 
insomuch,  that  we  find  linen  stamped  for  sale  in  Scotland,  the  first 
Jrear  beiqg,  irom  the  1st  November,  1727,  to  the  1st  November 

Yard».  Vakf. 

r7» .^2X85978     ..-...-    rfiOSSW    ^     S 

172^     ......     .'3dd6]55     ....*..    114383   19     B 

173* 375^622 t     .    131262  15  11 

A^wn  ^  -only  l^QOl.  per  <a»fltum  was  diistributed  in  boimties  £ot 
Iraisitig  flax.  2000  actes  were  sofwn  m  1733»  which  had  an  effect  ot ' 
iencouraging  the  linen  manufacture;  so  that,  after  17^  the  average 
{quantity  of  10  years,  mattH^ctuned  '(or  gale,  was  near  4^600^000  yttrds.. 
1«  i747»  it  began  to  w<eaf  a  ttew  Aspect,  so  that  it  gradually  increased, 
Sa  consequence  of  the  patriotic  attention  of  individual^  and  the 
tboatd^  whith  is  ft  proof  irhat  individnttl  exertion  and  miited  «idea-^ 
Vouxs  can  do  in  a  country.  Bet\vixt  the  yeats  1757  and  1772,  225606/^ 
lor  14K)0/.  per  annum  was  paid  by  the  Irish  Pariiament  to^eiicow^d 
the  linen  mabufactures  of  Ireland,  T^hilst  that  of  Scotland  iiad  but 

^  The  coDvention  agreed  upoa  «n  aoawer  to  this  gracious  comnumicadon,  ia  \i4uch  thef 
expressed  their  jaj  to  his  majesty  in  the  language  of  those  times,  ''  for  his  tender  concern 
jTor  the  wdfare  of  Scotland,  which  fflled  the 'hearla  6f  the  mo^  ktfowlng  peotfte  tritLgi«i* 
tade  add  loyttltyu'* 
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xt^if  liitiited' ffioftfis :  tttfver,  in  ftfiy  *tte  ytftf^  exceeding  SOOOf.  for 
that  object  and  promoting  the  fisheries. 

The  est&blitshiA^dt  of  tb«  Bril^  Linen  Cbtn^cMiy,  ^th  «  sQ^c4<&nt 
Capita])  Wfts  a  salutary  measure,  because  tlie  rneedy  manufacturel- 
Jiltmys  f&md  a  mariceft,  ithicli  -enabled  him  to  keep  hi$  industry  con- 
tinually  iti  -activity^  90  that  this  linen  iliatitffkcttire  gnaMl<»ally  extendied 
tipon  the  whole,  (xfith  a  iktle  vamttion  in  soitke  y^afs)  tUl  it  has  arrived 
to  the  extent  "ire  no<ir  find  it.  Hie  qciaiitity  e'sq^ted  from  iTeland  i» 
stated  e^ch  year  isidce  17^*  The  following  particulars,  eaok  year  ifb^ 
the  same  period^  for  SedtlafiFdy  8heit«  the  quantity  tobiuifkctiuted  aiMl 
«?tported  fot  Sftle»  trhddi  was,  in 


»inbe?«f 

^                            ; 

JviilklB^f  W 

Year». 

Vwdii. 

Value. 

'Years. 

Varas. 

Value. 

itei   .   . 

iHtatffs 

.  •.  ■.£^s(m 

1795 

.    .    "^374ri^'fr 

4^7190^ 

1786    .     . 

17505373 

.    ,     .     823449 

1796 

.  «  4tsim4m 

.    fl06«02 

iny  .  . 

19425031 

.     .     .    843^1      ■ 

mt 

.     .     194Y^241 

.    .    V35084 

17*  .  .. 

«as»ds»i 

.    .    ..    «S»S71 

170» 

.   .  'tipgrosfy 

.    .    8S040» 

.1789    .     . 

80000195 

.    .    .    779940      , 

.1299 

.     .    24506007 

.     .  1116022: 

1790    .     i 

1SS48«57 

.    .    .   >2Srr49     ' 

I'SOO 

.     .    24235653 

.   .  i047ag»^ 

.1791,     .    . 

48739?«5 

.    V    .    956643      ! 

1(01 

w     .    SJe74e7» 

.    .  ie-1864t 

179a    .     . 

§1065386 

.     .     .   -842544 

1802 

.     .    23803255 

.     915104 

1793     .     . 

20676620 

•.   .   .   jsfssi 

ftds 

.     .    i5S§<367e 

,  -  6tnm 

1704    .     . 

«0M£fiSS 

^     .    i.    597417 

1       1804 

.     .      " • 

§^  the  W«3t  lttfii&  mti^itet,  «iid  the  fhUing  ^iflff  th«  ku^t  t^«^  ^mts  in&jr 
partly  be  a:6«^fY«d  t^  Ihfe^dcarkHisftte'te'of  %be  4V»(^  in  that  qsionerv 
afid  oiber  caused  i;v9ii<3ik  I  Bhbll  s^^lrt^f  AieMioti^  ^Fb&  Idsh  m&ftWiAM^ 
ture  has  ifac^a^ed,  t>dDg  t^lfti^  a  J^ti^r  4|iistlity  Lilian  ^6  Stx^dh  littea^. 
With  these  limited  means  of  encouragement,  and  the  many  disadvan* 
tages  .ScHDrtk^fid  labours  Kftider,  not  producmg  th^  saw  matefial  (as  in 
Ireland,)  upon  her  owiaspi^she  becomes  de|>enilent  upoqi  ^  ibreigi^ 
supply,  at  all  times  precarious  ahd  often  liigb  in  prite.  Under 
these  <^ircumstancjes  f^  >i3[  astoDishing  -that  it  has  risen  to  such  ans 
extent;  noreaA  it  be ;e%pec4;fid  that  Scotland  can,  from  the  natur#^ 
of  the  soil^  and  the  moderate  extent  of  cultivation,  raise  the  raw  laa* 
terial  in  suflSciei^t  quantities  for  her  consumption,  it  miust  either  be 
raised  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  imported  from  abroad.    The  quantity 

*  The  exact  account  not  received;  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  yards,  and  the 
iralue^  wfil  be  nearly  about  the  same  as  the  previous  year«. 
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of  the  raw  material  imported  into  Scotland,  will  be  fle^n  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

When  we  have  treated  of  the  linen  manufactures  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  separately,  it  will  be  expected  likewise  that  we  should  do  so 
of  England ;  but,  in  this  branch,  in  the  midst  of  her  woollen  and 
other  various  manufactures,  but:  particularly  cotton,  that  of  linen  has 
been  almost  neglected  :  instead  of  confining  ourselves  in  our  consump- 
tion to  the  linen  manufactures  of  Irela^id  and  Scotland,  vast  quan- 
tities from  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Germany,  have  been  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  or  rather  to  England  exclusively. 

The  case  sterns  to  be,  that  in  a  wealthy  country,  where  the  value  of 
money  is  low,  as  in  England,  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  labourers,  who  can  live  in  cheap  pl^ic^s,  and  do.  as  much 
work  as  those  who  live  in  dear  ones.  Spinning  and  knitting  stockings 
by  hand,  and  other  things  that  may  be  done  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
in  Scotland  or  Wales,  cannot  be  done  in  the  Same  manner,  and  for 
the  same  price  in  London.  It  is  not  even  thought  an  object  of  eco- 
nomy to  employ  spare  time  in  such  sort  of  lajjour. 
'  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  duties  laid  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
linens,  which  certainly  operate  as  a  sufficient  bounty,,, besides  the  one 
which  is  granted  on  expprtation ;  still  we  make  no  progress  in  this 
branch  of  manufacture  in  Great  Britain;  on  the  contrary  it  is  upon 
the  decline,  if  we  ^re  to  judge  by  the  official,  value  of  British  manu-. 
factured  linens  exported  in  the  following  years,  ^  wl^ich  were  in 


1797  .  .  .^756738 

'  1801.  ., 

.  ^1009194 

179S  ,  .  .  1102507 

1802  . 

.  .   895156 

1799  .  .  .  J115305 

reo3  •. 

1-  .   561310 

1800  .  .  .  .807572 

To  judge  more  disti'nctly  of  its  stg-te  the  l^st  tJirfee  years,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  British  and  Irish  linfens  exported 
from  Great  Britain;  distinguishing  the  linens  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  from  the  union  to  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary 1804;  and  distinguishing  each  year/ 
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Exported  from  Great  Britain. 

1801 

1S02 

1803 

BRITISH  UNEN     -    -    .    . 
IRISH  LINEN 

C       42245  pieces 
t  18347705  yards 
551652S  ditto 

S94S8  pieces 
16495045  yards 
4503122  ditto 

SS^OO  pieces 
9993354  yards 
3117884  ditto 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  great  falling  off  in  the  exportation  of 
1803,  \Vas  owing  to  the  equipping  of  our  army,  navy,  and  volunteers: 
it  may  partly  be  so,  but  nevertheless  the  linen  manufacture  is  upon 
the  decline  in  great  Britain  ;  tlie  principal  cause  may  be  attributed  to 
the  unprecedented  rapid  advance  of  the  cotton  manufacture;  in 
which  the  capital,  labour,  and  attention  of  the  manufacturers  are  em- 
ployed, encouraged  by  the  fashion  of  the  times ;  still,  if  we  pursue 
that,  we  ought  not  to  neglect,  but  cultivate  the  linen  manufacture  at 
the  same  time  ;  it  is  a  branch  of  which  we  cannot  be  deprived,  whilst 
that  of  cotton  we  may.  It  requires  consideration,  if  the  present  advan- 
tage in  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  will  in  the  end  compensate  for  the 
loss  we  may  sustain  ^y  neglecting  the  linen*  manufacture,  but  we  should 
secure  both :  the  raw  material  of  one  we  can  raise  within  ourselves, 
but  not  the  other. 

Besides  this,  in  a  rich  country,  where  capital  abounds,  business  that 
can  be  carried  on  with  little  capital  seldom  thrives ;  wealthy  people 
will  not  so  generally  vest  capital  in  a  business  like  the  linen  ;  where  . 
they  come  in  competition  with  poorer  manufacturers,  with  single 
looms  of  weavers  working  in  their  own  houses.  If  linen  required  dress- 
ing, dying,  &c.  like  wool,  or  machinery  like  cotton,  poor  men  could 
not  do  it,  and  then  wealthy  men  would  more  generally  enter  into  that 
trade. 

Whilst  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  cotton,  to  shew  still  stronger  how 
it  has  supplanted  the  linen^  manufacture,  we  will  enter  into  a  fevv 
observations. 

No  manufacture  ever  had  so  rapid  a  rise,  or  attained  so  great  a 
height  in  so  short  a  time  as  that  of  cotton  :  so  late  as  the  year  1783, 
the  whole  manufacture  in  England  was  then  estimated  at  only  «^96000O 
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sterling;  a  few  years  ago  %he  quantity  manufactured  was  estfmated  at' 
thirteen  millions  of  pounds  weight,  last  year,  no  less  than  fifty-six 
million  pounds*  Within  the  last  eight  years,  its  increase  has  been 
most  astonishing:  to  illustrate  it  the  more,  we  have  stated  the  offi- 
cial value  of  the  raw  cotton-wool  imported,  and  that  which  has  been 
exported ;  bkewise  the  cottoa  manufectured,  and  that  ia  the  yam 
exported:  the  follawing  is  the  statemeut. 


Cotton  raw,  imported,  £ 
exportod 

Remained  in  Briuin 

Cottott  nv^nufec-  | 
tured,  exported    j 
Coitoayaf»,.dUio 

Cotton  and  yarn  eyp. 

Profit  on  teboor,  besides') 
vbatisaaiiufiKlttMdBOci  > 
^oosamed  at  homt*          J 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

180] 

1802 

1803 

735596 
e7l66 

999921 
«a24» 

IS268I1 
28P73 

1663375 
177M4 

1788856 
70683 

2002309 
)645a5 

1777371 
60917 

708430 

977680 

;i  197839 

1486231 

1718223 

1840784 

1716454 

2446144 
«D17^ 

3$44e80 
77835 

5556654 
308734 

6393684 
5^8014 

6465173 
476106 

7130904 
5360»1 

6467198 
744250 

24663->§- 

8621515 

5859286 

5651846 

«94H79 

766^5 

7211448 

1757889 

d6438S5 

1 

46SlU9^ 

4l65ffl7 

5a2305& 

58a6l51 

A494994 

t  Notwiths*a«ding  we  have  the  means  of  carrying  om  the  lineo  manu- 
,  facture  to  any  extent,  our  importation  of  foreign  linens  is  upon  the 
increase,  a»  will  appear  from  the  official  value  of  the  quantity  im- 
ported,, ami  of  that  again  exported. 


Fbveiga  linen  impoited 
exported 
CoQsumed      -    -    - 

1797 

:    1798 

T799 

1800 

180=1 

1803 

1863 

17S^11 
31375a 

1750176 
■  533478 

2226751 
904876 

174«8a5 
508826 

587392 

«05675!5 
441774 

1641626 
267550 

1480453 

1216698 

2321875 

1234009. , 

1 107937 

1614981 

1 

1374076 

The  importation  of  foreign  linen  into*  Great  Britain  is  chiefly  to 

England,  the  duty  on  which,  in, 1804,  was.  i' 208802  2s.  Sd.  and  into 

SgotUnd  only  £J27l  ^6^.  9^.  from  the  Iktter  kingdom  the  chief  part 

if  not  all  is  re-exported  by  the  western  ports. 

''    The  above  is  the  official  value,  which,  upon  the  average  of  the  last 
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five  years,  amounte  to ^1,350,000,  England  aldnfe:cohsumc»  in  foreign 
linens ;  but  if  we  reckon  the  real  moncj  paid,  or  tlxe  first  cost,  accor- 
ding to  the  exchange,  it  wil]  fall  little  short  of  three  mrllions  steriing 
^H  object  of  national  consideration  indeed,  for  aa article  we  can  so' 
well  produce  within  ourselves.       .     .  

If  we  l»d  not  lands  to  raise  the  flax,  haiad?  to  work  it,  nor  mecha* 
nical  facilities  to  spin  the  yam,  it  would  be, excusable  to  import  linens; 
]^\it  when  we  have  such  uncultivated  large  fertile  tracts,  on  one  ' 
hand,  and  a  million  of  poor  hands  unemployed,  on  the  other,  it  is  a 
joational  consideration  Worthy  the  exertioiiof  the  landed  interest,  in  a 
double  fold  degree,  to  bring  their  waste  lands  into  cultivation,  to  re- 
duce the  poor's  rates,  and  encourage  industry. 

.  The  linen  manufacture  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  this  coun-^ 
try,  and  one  which  ought  more  particularly  to  be  cultivated;  the 
great  success  of  the  cotton  trade,  makes  the  manufacturers  overlook  the 
advantages  of  pursuing  that  of  linen,  although  they  have  in  their  fa- 
vour, not  only  high  duties  on  foreign  linen  imported,  but  bounties  on 
the  exportation  of  what  they  manufacture. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before,  and  it  is  somewhat  curious,  that  in 
tjie  early  part  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  Russia,*  we  exported 
to  that  country,  our  coarse  linen  cloths,  and  that  we  should  now  im- 
port such  considerable  quantities  of  linens  from  thence;  this  is  turning 
the  tables  upon  us,  and  ought  to  make  us  reflect  seriously. 
.,  In  Prussia,  the  linen  manufiacture  has  become  one  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  that  kingdom,  as  well  as  throughout  Germany;  and  for  the 
u^e  of  manufacturers  who  will  turn  their  attention  to  linen,  a  parti- 
cular description  has  been  given  of  the  German  linens,  specifying  the 
length,  breadth,  the  marks,  manner  of  making  up,  and  the  countries 
to  which  they  are  chiefly  exported.  Some  further  details  w:ill  be 
found  of  the  linen  manufacture,  under  the  heads  of  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia, interesting  to  those  who  wish  to  promote  the  linen  manufacture  of 
this  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  the  lower  price  of  the  raw  materials 
and  labour  in  those  countries,  compared  with  what  it  is  in  ours,  still 

•  In  treating  of  the  linen  manufactures  of  that  country,  fiist  line,  folio  85^  fead  manu^ 
fiicturt  iix  ^'exportation/^  ** 
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tke  gieatrr  capfitel  ami  leigftk  of  ciedity  ^^routd,  in  ordiiutfy  eases,  give' 
U3  a  fieckled  picfeientt  ;  to  that  wbem  vte  add  to  tkis,  the  abferevia^ 
ti^Q  of  labour  bjr  machaoimi,  nomr  broagfat  lo  pcrhctkyn  m  thur 
qoui>4ry,  we  have  nothing  to  fesa  from  fcMretgn  cotnpetitioiH  if  we  ate 
active,  for  we  can  undersell  them*  As  we  have  got  the  complete  mo-i 
nepoly  of  manufactariiig  oas  own  sail-clotb,  M  ag  to  export  largely, 
,  tlie  Mme  succcas  maj  be  expected  hi  respect  to  linens  m  general, 
from  which  we  might  expect  to  derive  so  large  a  profit,  in  industry,  as 
3,000^)0/.  sterling  per  annum. 

The  spinning  of  Aax  into  Uiien  yam  by  machinery  upon  nearly  tfte 
same  principle  as  cotton,  baa  been  found  to  make  the  yarn  more  evett; 
and  equally  strong,  as  that  spun  by  hand :  already  considerable  qnan^ 
tities  of  cloth  have  been  made  from  yam  spun  in  this  mawierT  the 
eloth  id  found  so  eioellent,  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  ihtf 
foreign  they  have  imitated,  excepting  that  it  is  better.  The  manufec^ 
tures  at  Leeds  and  C^lington,  and  several  other  places,  have  so  ccHn« 
plctely  succeeded,  that  we  may  shortly  expect  to  see  them  genera! 
throughout  the  county ;  theref^^e,  those  who  naw  ejnbark  ki  the  manu^ 
fiicturiagof  Hnen^  will  completely  have  estaWished  theit  r^utation, 
and  secnre  the  consequent  profit,  by  the  time  others  seer  the  ad-^ 
-vantage. 

The  wooilea  trade  never  would  b^ve  flourished  in  this  cotitttry,  hsA 
it  not  been  in  a  most  Special  manner  encouraged  and'  protected,  and 
in  particular  by  raising  and  preventing  the  exportation  of  iiie  raw 
material.  By  what  fetality  is  it  then,  that  in  this  enlightened  age,  wo 
neglect  to  do,  or  are  ignorant  of  what  was  done  in  the  remote  times  of 
Edward  III  ?  Let  us  cultivate  in  abundance  the  material,  and  encou*^ 
lage  the  manufacture  a»d  application  of  machinery,  and  there  is  na 
doubt,  but  that  the  linen'  trade  will  become  amonfgst  one  of  the  best  irt 
the  kingdom^ 

Of  all  the  manniactuf^s  that  e:sist,  none  deserves  ehceoragement  sd 
mnch  aa  the  linen ;  th&  sifnplicity  of  the  apparatus,  and  -the  smalinesisr 
ki  the  stock,  make  it  a  branch  capable  of  being  earned  on,  either  by 
the  poor,  who  are  at  present  a^burthen  on  the  public,  of  by.  othera,  at 
spare  tim§s,  when  they  would  otherwise  be  idle  r  m  tbat  the  wbote 
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yrkW  rimoit  be  eiemr  (SaUit  vat  w  binnr  tenmed  lroi»  naothf^r  elmnncfl, 
favt  j»  lain9ur  Miismg  frcon  iiisiSi  iiiftt  ^jiiwrwise  tr<mld  not  4»6  jm;- 
'Gnpjed  sat  .mH. 

/  Kf  we  oonsuler  with  bow  &w  iBiii«&ctures  tbis  is  the  case,  '^vvie  eliiill 
jbhe  JOMi£  xeadaljr^  and  the  more  higMjr  apjpDeoiate  tkat  ^  imen. 


CHAP.  X. 
€f  ih^  Fo$r*$  Batesp  amd  dtbe  Means  uf  dimmishmg^  ihem.* 

IN  every  spcietjr  there  are  a  number  xxf  persons  who  are,  -either 
from  extreme  pld  ^ge,  from  havii^  lost  the^r  parents  ia  e^rly  ^outh, 
or  :from  bodily  disea3e  or  infiranity,  imable  to  provide  for  their  owa 
maintenance. 

In  every  w.ell  regulated  society,  iwmanity  dictates  to  those  who  arje 
AH  health  and  affluence,  to  provide  for  this  helpless  portion  of  thfs 
huirian  race©  either  by  Toluntary  subscription,  by  the  charity  of  indi- 
viduals administered  by  themselves,  or  by  a  4;ax  Jaid  uj)o»  the  wWle, 
and  administered  by  persons  «|)|)oinled  for  the  purpope* 
^  The  latter  is  the  mode  adopted  in  England;;  and  it  is  of  ^ssening 
th£  expenses  t)f  the  poor,  when  provided  far  ^n  that  plan^  tkaX  we 
mean  to  speak ;  not  pretending  to  center  into  parochial  details^  or  tp 
propose  complicated  schemes  or  a  repeal  ^  existing  lawat,  but  merely 
to  propose  simple  and  practicable .  means  of  lessening  the  immense 
burthen  that  is  felt  by  the  nation  on  tliat  account  which  will  be  the  less 
difficult,  as  it  is  evident,  the  great  e^penete  that  prises,  is  owing,  to  a 
wasteful  and  wrong  administration  of  the  funds ;  for  whether  we  <x)m- 
pare  the  present  expense  with  what  it  was  in  times  past  in  this  nation, 
or  what  it  is  now,  in  either  it  is  most  enormous ;  and  as  the  propor- 
tion of  those  who  can  labour,  and  those  wfeo  caiifaot,  is  naturally  the 
same   in   all   places,    and    at  all    times,    this   great  excess,  beyond 
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that  of  any  other  time  or  place  must' either  be  owing  to  bad  laws,  or 
bad  execution  of  them.  That  it  is  in  the  latter  wilj  appear,  from  this  cir-^ 
cumstance.  In  1793,  some  parts  of  the  poor  system  that  were  most  mani* 
lestly  bad,  were  altered,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Right  Honourable 
George  Rose,  who  has  had  equal  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  the  claims  of  humanity  in  what  he  did ;  but  still  the  poor's  rate  has 
increased  more  than  in  the  due  proportion.  It  is  true  that,  since  then,, 
we  have  been  constantly  at  war,  and  that  every  necessary  of  life  has 
'  grown  dearer ;  but  still,  with  all  allowances  for  that,  the  increase  of 
expense  is  beyond  what  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect. 

It  is  to  an  amelioration  of  the  mode  of  acting  under  the  present 
laws,  not  to  an  alteration  of  them,  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  redijctioa 
of  expense,  and  nothing  will  be  proposed  of  doubtful  practicability. 

After  viewing  the  wonderful  resources  which  remain  to  be  brought 
into  action  in  England,  as  already  dwelt  upon,  and  the  variety  of 
means  for  increasing  industry,  foreigners  may  well  look  with  sur- 
prise at  the  great  number  of  our  poor,  when  those  of  every  descrip- 
tion might  be  employed ;  but,  above  all,  the  immense  expense  to  pro- 
vide for  them.  The  poor^s  rates  of  England  and  Wales  alone  amount 
ta  half  as  much  as  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Russian  empire^  and  the 
number  of  paupers,  or  objects  receiving  parochial  relief,  is  near  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales* 

After  tithes,  there  is  not  perhaps  a^eater  grievance  to  the  land- 
owner of  England,  than  the  poor's 'rates,  nor  which  gives  rise  to  more^ 
Mtigatio»,  or  general  animosity  ifa  aflrarost  evety  parish.  Respecting  the 
poor  of  Englknd,  King  Henry  VII.  in  1496,  and  King  Henry  VIII. 
in  158§,  first  caused  some  voluntary rcilief  to  be  administered;  but  the 
f?fth  of  EliEabeth,  was*  the  first  period  that  poor-laws  becanae  com- 
pulsory, and  those  statutes,  then  passed,  are  many  of  them  stiH  in  force; 
each  parish  being  compelled  to  support  its  o^vn  poor,  though  upon  a 
principie  of  humanity  not  practioed  in  any  other  country  in  the  world 
than^  England^ 

*  King  Jomes  VI.  «f  ScotlatMi;^  m-  1579j;  madfe  some  favourable  lawa  ft*  th«  poor  of  that 
kingdoaJj  which  were  ratified  in  the  reigns  of  King  Charles  II.  and  King  William. 
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The  present  poor-laws  are  impolitic  in  a  free  country  like  this,  m 
many  instances ;  they  put  the  poor  man  under  many  restraints,  preju- 
dicial, indeed,  riot  only  to  himself  but  to  the  community  ;  the  law  of 
settlements  being  a  great  hardship  to  individuals,  and  a  disadvantage 
to  thp  nation  at  large.  Lefe  the  labourer  go  where  he  can  get  best  paid 
for  hifii  mdustry^  a3  in Irelaod,  without  restraint;  those  parishes  through 
which  he  passes  should  afford  relief,  and  transfer  tiie  change  to  the 
parish  to  which  he  feeldng^.  Were  this  the  case,  the  poor  would,  in 
many  instances,  be  fess  burthensome. 

Davenaut  observes,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  U. 
that  the  poor's  rates  of  England  and  Wales  were  665302/.  By  the  ac- 
counts laid  before  Parliament  in  the  following  y^irs,  the  money  raised 
for  the  poor  was,  in 


1776. 

England 1579585      0.   0 

Wales '  440731     14     7 


i:2l£0ai6     14    7 


Money  expended  for  tbe 

poor  in  England    .      .^15?S1j63    ,12    7 
V      J  'Wrfea.     ;     i      -   ^640     19     B 


And,  in  litigation 


c£  1556804       6     3 


35072       0     8 


1786: 

By  rate^  in  Englaad  . 
Wales    ...... 


20630g8     11     5 
66*G(i2     12     2 


<£  2129721       3     t 


Money  expended  for  the 
-     poor  in  England 


1945996,  19*10 
60000  17  1 

^2005997  16  11 


In  the  43d  of  his  present  majesty,  an  act  passed  for  procuring: 
returns  relative  to  the  expense  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  ;  on  the  pth  of  May,  1S04,  such  account  was  laid,  on* 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  particular  specification  is  given  of  the  number  of  objects' rer 
lieved,  and.the  sum. raised  to  afford  that  relief;,  likewise  to  what  parti- 
cular purposes  that  money  has  been  applied: 

That  the  expense  is. unequal,,  on  account  of  the  places,  is  in--  some 
degree   certain,  —  Middlesex  being  dfearer  than  Wales;,  but  a.  stiHi 
greater  inequality  appears  to  arise  from  managen>ent;  as,  in  coun- 
ties contiguous  to  each  other,  such  as  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  the.* 
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^iMeretice  is  more  tiiian  Ofte4)aJf.      Tiits  ts  mtm  £mn  iht  rckn  ns 
made. 

From  tbe  number  of  poor  Tarjriag  as  three  t9  one  in  the  hundiied^ 
it  is  clear  that  there  nuist  be  caprioe  and  bad  mana^eneiit  in  liiat,  m 
trell  as  in  tke  expenditKNTe:  that  is,  in  some  iplacn  Aey  mfimo  tieli^f 
i^hea  it  should  be  given^  and  praba;bly,  sa  odMrs,  give  it  wfao^  it 
shmdd  be  refused. 

As  to  gaining  any  thing  considerable  by  wx>rking,  there  ate  «io  tMH 
terials  to  work  upon;  at  least  the  »ateriak,  if  ^taken  by  the  fiunaber 
of  persons  in  and  out  of  workbontses,  wouid  tk*  amottnt  to  two  shil- 
lings a  year  e&ch  person ! ! 

From  the  table  of  which  this  in  the  result,  *t  ^ppee^s  that  the  hi^iesl 
expense  of  maintaining  poor  in  workhouses,  is  14/.  15s  Id.- the  lowest 
8/.  Is.  the  greatest  number  per  hundred  is  23;  the  lowest  7;  ^tnd 
that  if  the  whole  were  at  the  lowest  rate,  it  would  only  cost  2,500,000/. 
if  at  the  lowest  mmiber,  and  lowest  rate,  800,000?. 

If  we  add  to  this,  that  those  actmally  4u»sisted  ^ould  work,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  poor*s  rates  mi^ht  be  reduced  to  a  very  small 
sum. 

Tbe  following  calculation  is  just  half  what  in  recoiiroe  to  proper 
management  it  might  be  reckoned. 

From  a  diminution  in  the  number  relieved 1,500,000 

From  greater  economy  in  administratiom  .     .     .    ^ 1,000,000 

Fromthelabourof  those  relieved  suppose  700,000  at  5/.  each     .     .    3,500,000 

6,000,000 


The  following  is  the  state  resulting  from  the  inquiry  mentioned, 
the  descripcion  of  the  objects  relieved,  and  the  mone^jr  raised  and 
•expended. 


-^ergons  relieved  otrt  of  Ae  work- 
houses, (not  including  their 
children) •    3297^9 

Persons  relieved  in  workhouses, 
includiog  children      ....      80492 

Th^  children  of  persons  relieved 
p^nnm^^^^y  ^^^  others  out  of 


ftiensvorkhouses,  under  4ve  years 
of^e.     ........    ih07€Q 

Ditto  five  to  fourteen  years  of  age     103387 
Persons  relieved  occasrianally  .     .    999SQS 
Persons  i^eved,  not  being  pari- 
shioners         ...    183070 


1306481 
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lluni^er  of  pctsoof  wko  ire  above 
sixty  years  of  age,  or  disabled 
from  labour  by  permanent  ill- 
ueas,  or  othoir  infirmty    .    .     . 

The  number  of  friendly  societies 
who  hold  their  meetings  witbiti 
each  parish  orplace,  are  g3d7i 
containing  persons      •     .     •     . 

Chiktieii  id  t^e  Scboola  of  Indus* 
try.     ... 20703 


166581 


882050 


Total  aoiouQit   of   mowof 

raised  by  the  poor's  rates, 

and  othei'  rartesi  m  E»g^ 

la&d  and  Wale%  f^r  the 

year      ending      lEaster, 

1803 £394680$  IS    7| 

The  average  rate  of  Eng- 

hind  is,  per  pound    •     .  0    4^ 

Dittos  Walcai,  ditto  .    .    .  6    7    3 

Ditto,  of  Ei^land  and  Wales 

ditto 0    4    8 


Money  expended  for  the 

Eoor,  out  of  the  work- 
ouses,  or  houses  of  in- 
dustry   ...     .;.     .43015745     1    ,5i 

Money  expended  in  work- 
houses, or  houses  of  in- 
dustry    .....      1020506  18    2^ 

Expendfed  in  suits  of  law, 
removal  of  paupers,  and 
expenses  of  overseers^ 
and  other  officers  .     .     .198127^13     1| 

Expended  for  chuicb-ratea,, 
highways,  &,c.  &c.  end- 
ing Easter,  1803   .    .       980434  14    Qi 


Total  expenditure 


$2148U    6  1(^ 


Money  expended  in  purchasing  materiaTs  for 
CTiptoyiaig  die  poor  oot  of  m  workbonaet,  «£.       9^    c2L 

of  industry lliea      6    61  which  produced  21605    1*    ?4 


ho 


or  nouses  < 


Those  in  workhouses,  and  hooves  of  in- 

dustrji 9{M$l6    18    d 

£  50765      4    8| 


I>i«» 


Amount  of  the  first  cost  of  tlie  raw  materials     .»... 5Q785      4    8| 


Profit bjthekUbout    ...,.    ^   .    ^    *,.*,»►..    i    4S^^04^ 


n 


The  total  fttnn*er  of  pertmw  receiving  paiocftial  relief  were      .......  '  1206481 

Pedoct  those  -disaUaa  froiB  kb^Vf j  bj  iiiuem  #r  iaAmity^ 

above  sixty  years  of  age      ...•.•......,.•..     166581 

CSkikirtft  Qadef  fire  years  of^  age  •    «... .    119700 

28628^ 

Th«n  tfaere  settiaiil  ttpiibfa  o£  Mto4  MbMit     ......•«•.«»..    920200 


There  were  thea  1206481  people  takea  oat  of  the  populauon,  wbo^ 
chiefly  lived  upou  the  industry  of  the  others ;  of  these,  93020a 
are  fully  capable. to.  wor^  ainl  9am  iaor&  or  less,  hitherto  a  heavy  bur^ 
then  upon  the  other  part  of  the  community  ;  and  surely  it  is  not  diffi* 
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cult  to  devise  "means  to  bring  their  industry-  into  action,  suitable  to 
their  ability,  strength,  and  situation. 

if  we  were  steadily  to.  adopt  the  resolution  of  raising  Dur  own 
hemp  and  flax  amongst  ourselves,  upon  our  waste  lands,  the  dressing 
©f  those  articles  by  some,  and  the  various  departments  of  labour  fbr 
others,  even  the  most  feeble  being  able  to  spin  the  yarn  finer  or  coarser, 
as  in  different  parts  of  Lithuania,  Ermland,  and  Gcrmaity,  w'here  even 
the  women  and  children  assist  in  every  process  of  sowing,  pulling, 
watering,  and  dressing  the  flax,  afterwards  spinning  and  weaving,  as 
is  to  be  seen  in  every  cottage  and  village,  yarn  might,  at  any  event, 
be  produced,  of  which  we  import  so  considerable  a  quantity.    . 

The  raising  of  hemp  and  flax  throughout  the  country  would  give  ge- 
neral employment,  and  if  every  occupier  of  land,  instead  of  contri- 
buting his  rates  in  money,  was  obliged  to  contribute  by  producing  so 
much  hemp  and  flax,  upon  the  principle  of  the  existing  act  of  24th 
Henry  VIII.  and  also  of  6th  Elizabeth,  it  would  furnish  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  employment  of  the  poor  diffused  llurougbput  the  king- 
dom, without  the  expense  of  carriage,  from  one  place  to  another.  Sup- 
posing that  920200  persons,  6ne  with  another,  •  earned  only  fivepence 
halfpenny  per  day  each;  and  only  reckoning  that  they  were  employed 
three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  it.  would  produce  «£5 176125  per 
annum.  There  is  no  article  or  inanufacture  So  well  adapted  as  hemp 
and  flax  for  their  enrployment,  norr  capable  of  So  many  different  de- 
grees of  labour  and  perfection,  without  injuring  apy  other  species  of 
our  manufactures-  Flax  ^ope  seems  particularly  the  article  which  the 
poor  should  be  occupied  in,  beeau?^  one  acre  will  produce  as  much 
flax  as  is  sufficient  io .'employ  as  majny  l\ap[ds],  as  twenty  acres  will  pro- 
duce of  wool.  Flax,  too,  is  capable  of  being  wrought  to  any  ^tate  of 
fineness,  or  value,  from  one  shilling,  a  pound  tafour  guineas  an  ounce, 
which  is  sometimes  paid  for  fine  tliread  for  making  lace  in  Flanders. 

There  is  no  article  so  suitable,  or  which  can  be  manufactured  with  so 
frtiich  ease  ais  flax ;  it  has  the  advantage  over  the  woollen  manufacture, 
And  particularfy  the  cotton,  which  cannot  be  carried^  without  me- 
chanisnir  'About  four  acres  of  feiudi  in  ea:ch'piris^,  in  flax,  would 
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employ  all  tlic  poor^  o«lj  to  cwry  it  tQ  the  state  of  vrjeavmg,  ^t  wl^c)^ 
time  it  woiiltl  be  sold  or  woveiji  ^t  the  ea^pen^  of  the  parish.  Towns 
and  c<:^iiatry  fwiirislves  might  h^ve  a  coainmtatiou  of  Jjabour  ai)4  land^ 
or  produce,  and  all  would  go  on  easily* 

Tlie  articles  with  which  the  British  islands;  should  «ndea\'X)m?*  to  supf 
ply  themselves,  and  ba  ijadependent  of  the  ^vhole  world,  ^ecorn^  liemp^ 
tiax,  timber^  Hiud  iron.  The  artioIe^  with  which  tliey  would  find  an 
advantage,  though  ib  a  secondary  degree,  but  jequally  within  their 
|K>wer,  are  producing  a  greater  quantity  of  tallow,  of  oil^  and  of 
imh. 

The  immense. exports  of  this'  country  have  led  us  to  act  with  that 
profusion  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  affluence,  and  to  pur- 
chase instead  of  producing;  while  our  consumptipu  has  everyday  been 
fiUgmenting,  The  effects  of  this  it  is  iiot  difficult  to  foresee,  but  be- 
fore we  feel  them,  it  will  perhaps  be  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy.  For 
4:hoie  articles  which  w^  could  raise  within  ourselves  we  pay  annual* 
;ly  an  immcjfise  aum,  as  will  be  better  seen  in  the  concluding  chapr 
ter;  they  are  ail  articles  for  cqnsumption,  not  for  exportation ;  an^ 
they  are  articles  moreover,  with  the  use  of  which  we  cannot  disr 
panse^ 

The  articles  of  flax  and  hemp  would  be  cultivated  with  peculiar  ad- 

iTdtitSLge^  as  the  labour  which  they  would  maintain  is  very  different 

from  that  of  most  other  great  staple  articles  of  produce.     Wool,  cot- 

4:on,  irou,  brass,  leather,  and  almost  ^very  material  which  we  possess, 

reitber  of  our  own  growth,  or  that  of  other  nations,  requires  machinery 

jor  sJkill  to  manufacture,  Qr  it  can  qnly  be  done  in  the  detail.  When  any 

ispecks  of  produce  is  once  worked  up  into  an  article  for  retail  business, 

Jtt  becomes  difficult  to  sell.    Thus,  for  example,  iron,  while  it  remains 

iinlhe  bar,  leather  in  the  skin,  or  brass  in  the  ingot,  have  a  njarketable 

-and  fixed  value :  when  worked  into  locks,  hinges,  or  utensils  of  any 

.«ort,  the  metals  cease  to  be,  generally  speaking,  marketable,  and  so 

do  other  materials,;  but  all  of  them,  when  in  the  marketable  state,  are 

objects  of  general  commerce. 

lo  order  to  go  upon  any  general  plan  of  employing  the  poorip 
labour,  several  things  are  necessary;  the  article  produced  must, be 
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one,  generally  markefable ;  it  must  require  little  skill,  and  not  much 
care ;  it  must  be  of  a  nature  easily  kept  account  of,  and  difficult  to 
waste,  purloin,  or  embezzle;  and  last  of  all,  it  must  neither  require 
very  great  strength,  nor  the  aid  of  much  rhachinery.  While  it  is  of  this 
nature  it  must  be  sufficiently  light  to  be  transported  to  the  places 
where  the  poor  arc,  and  to  bear  the  expense  of  carriage. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  the  articles,  in  the  manufacturing  of  which,  we  find 
all  those  qualities  united,  in  a  degree  that  they  are  not  in  any  others. 
Wool  is  more  valuable,  the  operations  are  also  more  difficult:  cotton 
requires  compli(;ated  machinery ;  and  the  metals,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, req^re  machines,  furnaces,  and  "an  apparatus  quite  incom- 
patible with  the  employment  of  the  poor,  besides  the  art  necessary, 
and  in  general  their  value. 

Leather,  glass,  paper,  and  all  the  other  articles  are  in  a  similar 
situation. 

As  to  more  heavy  works,  sawing  wood,  making  bricks,  polishing 
stone,  and  other  things  of  a  like  nature,  they  are  not  removable  at  will ; 
they  are  attached  to  locality,  as  are  all  the  operations  of  agriculture; 
so  that  we  find  ourselves  on  all  sides  drawn  back  to  working  up  the 
two  great  materials,  hemp  and  flax.  It  is  true,  that  there  are  some 
other  articles  on  which  the  industry  of  the  poor  might  be  employed, 
in  working  up  materials  into  manufs^ctured  goods ;  but,  that  can  only 
be  in  a  very  limited   way  indeed. 

By  the  account  already  stated,  it  appears  very  clearly,  that  the  at- 
tempt made  to  provide  the  poor  with  materials  to  labour  upon,  is  too 
contemptible  to  deserve  the  name,  even  of  a  trial.     What  miist  other 
nations  think  ?     What  ought  we    to   think  ourselves    of  statements 
being  gravely  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  contain- 
ing^^o  serious  an  article  of  expenditure  as  tive  millions  in  the  year,  and 
an  attempt  to  lessen  it,  by  distribnting,'  amongst  about  a  million  of  per- 
sonSj  (some  unable  to  labour  indeed,  but  the  greater  part  able  to  do  some- 
tbinff)  to  diminish  the  expense,  the  trifling  sum  of  about  50,000/.  or 
^OfTiefhing  less  than  the  expenditure  of  four  days. ^ — a  sum  which  if 
romni^^^^^  with  the  number  of  persons  relieved,  amounts  to  about  one 
/  ;jj'  ^  xr-  and  a  halfpenny  for  each  person! ! !     If  this  is  not  a  mockery 
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of  tlie  poor,  aitd  ofthose  tlmt  tnaintaiii  thcnx>  it  U  difficult  to  «ay  what 
it  is;  and  certfiinly  those  who,  seriously  present  liuch  accounts,  are 
guilty  of  great  disrespect  to  the  members  of  the  British  Parliament, 
.  That  tliis  may  be  put  in  another  light,  not  less  disgraceful  to  those 
concerned,  it  appears,  that,  the  disbursements  for  law-suits,  and  ex- 
penses for  the  removals  of  the  poor  fi'om  one  parish  to  another, 
amount  nearly  to  fqur  tiines  as  much  as  the  materials  provided,  on 
which  to  employ  their  industry.  It  also  appears,  that  nearly  twice  tho 
value  of  the  materials  is  earned  by  the  poor,  which  is  a  proof  that  tliey 
do  not  employ  those  talents  badly,  that  arc  put  into  their  hands. 

One  \vould  think  that  the  parish  officers  followed  the  system  of  the 
task-masters  in  Egypt,  who  expected  the  Israelites  to  make  bricks 
w^ithout  straw.  ^ 

After  this  statement,  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  if  every  parish 
were  to  raise  flax  and  hemp  enough  to  employ  their  poor,  or  in  towns 
and  wherever  that  could  not  be  done,  if  they  were  to  purchase  it  there 
would  be  an  immense  saving  ?  But  to  understand  this  the  better,  let  us 
try  to  estimate  it. 

.  Many  writers  .have  contrasted  ttie  cheapness  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  in  Scotland  with  the  expense  in  England;  and  as  Mr.  Rose,  in 
a  very  late  publication,  has  in  some  sort  mistaken  the  cause  of  this,  evi- 
dently from  *misin formation,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  w^ords  on  that. 

In  general,  all  through  Scotland,  the  voluntary  contributions  at  the 
church  doors  are  the  only  funds  from  which  they  obtain  relief,  and 
those  do  not  on  an  average  amount  to  100/.  a  year  in  each  parish,  that 
is,  for  the  whole  of  Scotland,  not  quite  100,000/.  a  sum  that  would 
little  more  than  pay  half  the  law  expenses  of  the  *  English  poor,  or 
maintain  them  above  seven  days. 

Mr.  Rose  attributes  this  difference,^  in  part,  to  the  better  administra- 
tion of  the  funds  being  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  and 
the  elders,  who  neither  feast  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  nor  go  much 
to  law ;  and  in  this  England  may  copy  Scotland,  without  either  shame 
or  difficulty,  and  with  great  advantage ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the 
great  number  employed  on  spinning,  and  the  various  branches  of  the 
Jinen  trade,  make  a  still  grejater  differeiBce  than  any  thing  else.    Th^ 
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poor  are  nearly  all  relicverf  at  tbeir  own  houses,  iind  intft:e  out  a  meansf 
of  living  by  their  labour  upon  that  material,  and  vfell  adapted  for  oc- 
cupying the  feeble,  the  aged,  and  indigent;  for  filling  up  spare  time^ 
in  and  one  word  for  preventing  beggary  and  the  extreme  degree  of  in- 
digence. 

Besides  ph/sical  causes,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  moral  one  that  produces 
a  considerable  effect.  By  a  change  of  manners  and  modes  of  thinking, 
the  lower  classes  in  England  think  it  no  disgrace  to  go  to  the  workhouse 
to  obtain  relief.  This  is  quite  different  in  Scotland;  and  there  is,  in* 
deed,  some  reason  for  the  difference ;  as  all  persons  in  health,  contri- 
bute by  force  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  England,  those  who 
want  relief  have  a  right  to  claim  it.  It  is  a  general  club,  a  common 
slock,  from  which,  under  particular  circumstances,  all  the  members 
have  a  right  to  draw  their  shares  or  dividends.'  In  Scotland  there  is 
no  common  stock,  and  consequently  no  legal  right ;  and  therefore  the 
bashfulness  or  shame  it  occasions  may  be,  in  some  measure,  accounted 
for  on  this  principle.  Those  who  have  been  in  what  they  call  spinning 
countries  or  districts,  must  have  had  very  little  observation  if  tfaey  did 
not  remark  the  superior  degree  of  industry  over  other  district$  where 
there  is  no  such  occupation. 

With  all  the  differences  of  cheapness  of  living,  better  administratioii 
and  econoniy,  the  difference  of  expense  in  two  countries,  so  near 
each  other,  cannot  be  explained  but  by  taking  in  the  linen  manufac- 
ture as  one  cause.  This  will  be  the  more  evident,  that  in  Wales, 
which,  in  many  respects,  resembles  Scotland,  but  not  in  spinning,  the- 
Anmber  of  persons  relieved  is  not  much  under  the  average  of  England 
in  general. 

The  number  relieved  in  every  hundred  is  a  better  criterion  than  the- 
money  paid,  as  it  cannot  be  deranged  by  the  highness  of  pricos,  or 
cheapness  of  labour,  but  fairly  tells  the  proportion  between  the  idle 
itnd  industrious,  which,  in  the  lowest  proportion,  is  as  1  to  14  vferjt 
iiearly,  and,  in  the  highest,  as  1  to  4J;  the  average  of  the  w^le 
fcduntry,  being  as  I  to  8j. 

In  Scotland,  the  number  relteved  is  probftbly  about  as  I  to  35,  or 
tather^till  more  favourable,  which  is  a  clear  pfoof  that  two-tkirds  o£ 
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people  relieved  in  England  must  be  able  to  do  something,  as,  in  Scot- 
land, that  number  is  capable  of  maintaining  themselves  altogether. 

At  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  resembles  England  more 
than  any  other  part  of  Scotland  does;  and  where  the  trade  carried  on 
is  similar  to  that  in  and  about  Manchester,  the  poor  have  for  some 
years  back  been  supported  by  a  rate  assessed  on  the  inhabitants,  as  in 
England,  yet  the  expense  did  not  amount  to  two  shillings  a  head  upon 
the  population,  which  is  ascertained  to  be  80000,  which  would  giv^ 
for  the  poor  of  England,  if  managed  in  the  same  way,  aboiit  900000/L 
a  year.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  per 
head  costs  doubJe  in  England  to  what  it  does  about  Glasgow,  which  isi 
a  very  large  allowance,  the  whole  of  the  poor  in  England  should  not 
cost  two  millions.  There  is  then  a  very  evident  defect  somewhere  ia 
the  political  economy  of  England  that  creates  such  an  expense  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  indigent ;  for  certainly  there  are  not  more  de-^^ 
crepid,  helpless,  or  sickly  people  ir^  England,  in  proportion,  thaa 
there  are  in  and  about  Glasgow. 

Want  of  capital  and  want  of  character,  occasion  many  persons  to 
want  virork,  for  even  the  trifling  tools  and  materials  necessary  in  most 
businesses  where  people  work  on  their  own  account,  may  be  termed 
capital ;  and  to  get  employment  in  general,  it  is  necessary  to,  have 
that  capitaL  Such  circunastances  occasion  many  poor  people^  who^ 
can  work  well  enough,  to  go  to  the  parish,  and  idleness  is  an  inducc-*^ 
ment  to  return;  the  shame  and  reluctance  are  gone,  and  tkus  the 
workhouses  are  crowded. 

The  simple  ren^edy  would  be  to  have  materiaTs  always  ready,  and  to» 
allow  bread  only  to  those  who  could  work  and  would  not,  but  to  thoge 
who  worked,  it  would  be  well  to  allow  good  wholesome  victuaJs,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  money  earned  should  go  to  the  poor  persons^ 
themselves,  except  a  small  allowance  to  the  overseer,  to  interest  him 
in  forwarding  the  process  of  industry. 

Of  five  millions  expended,  ixrorethan  three  would  be  saved,  and  not 
only  would  be  saved,  but  above  five  millions  worth  of  labour  would  be* 
gained  completely  to  the  nation^  as  each  person,  on  an  average,  woluld 
gam  him  what  was  necessary  for  maintenance. 
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To  enter  into  a  nice  and  minute  calculation  on  this  l>U3ine5S  would 
be  to  no  purpose.  It  is  evident  that,  as  in  different  counties  the  pro* 
portions  of  those  relieved  are  totally  different,  yet  the  law  is  the 
same  in  them  all,  tlie  law  is  not  the  cause  of  the  great  expenditure, 
nor  of  the  great  number  of  poor  in  some  particular  counties.  Neither 
can  it  be  the  administration ;  for  though  that  might  greatly  affect  the 
expense,  it  could  have  little  effect  on  the  numbers.  It  must  then 
be  some  local  cause,  and  that  can  be  nothing  else  in  general  but  the 
habits  of  industry,  and  facility  of  employment  principally  for  women 
and  childrea. 

It  is  not  foreign  to  the  purpose  here  to  observe,  that,  independent  of 
the  immediate  and  proximate  cause  of  poverty,  which  is  in  the  idleness 
of  persons  come  to  years  of  maturity,  muoli  x>f  it  is  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  brought  up  in  their  youth.  When  children 
and  young  persons  can  find. constant  occupation,  they  are  from  an  early 
age  accustomed  to  industry ;  so  that  besides  the  direct  effect  produced 
by  providing  labour  for  those  who  are  reduced  to  poverty,  a  less  pro^ 
portion  of  the  population  of  a  country  will  be  reduced  to  that  situa- 
tion. It  is  to  those  combined  causes  that  we  must  look  for  the  great 
effect  so  visible  in  the  different  number  of  persons  who  become  a  bur- 
then to  the  community  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  If  then  those 
who  attribute  the  heavy  expense  of  the  poor  to  a. general  cause,  such 
as  the  increase  of  taxes,  of  luxury,  ox  of  bad  laws,  would  consider  how 
unequal  the  burthens  are,  they  would  certainly  search  for  some  local 
cause ;  and  what  local  cause  can  we  find  so  thoroughly  existing,  as  to 
produce  this  great  effect,  but  the  manner  of  living,  and  the  occupa- 
tion ,of  tlve  people  ? 

Two  reductions  would  take  place  from  a  general  encouragement  to  a 
«pecie«  of  industry,  that  would  occupy  persons  of  all  ages^  and  in  every 
situation  of  distress:;  first,  there  would  be  a  smaller  number  reduced 
to  poverty,  and,  secondly,  those  who  were  reduced  to  it  would  be  able 
to  provide  for  themselves. 
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CHAP.  XL 

Of  British  Shipping,  and  the  Means  of  increasing  it. —  General  observa- 
t ions  relating  thereto. —  British  and  Foreign  Ships  zMch  have  enta^ed 
inwards,  and  cleared  outwards,  in  the  Forts  of  Great  Britain  in  1792 
and  1802.. 

AMONGST  our  general  symptoms  o£  increasing  prosperity,  and  the 
certaia  and  unequivocal  augmentation  of  trade,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
our  shipping  interest  should  be  in  a  state  that  requires  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  the  nation;  our  independence,  nay^^ven  our  existence 
as  a  nation,  depends  upon  the  superiority  of  our  navy ;  we  should 
therefore  fosten  and  encourage,  by  every  possible,  way,  the  means  not 
only  to  support  and  presei^ve,.  but  to  extend  it.  Nature  has  placed 
this  island  in  a  situation,,  and  given  advantages  to  her,  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  affaii-s,  not  only  facilitate  but  demand  it. 

Its  importance  has  of  late  excited  great  attention  in  the  public 
mind.  A  nobleman,*  as  distinguished  for  his  patriotism  as  for  his 
knowledge  of  this  subject, — a  nobleman  who  has  been  moderate  in 
politics,  and  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  agricultural  aqd  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  his  country,  has  been  particularly  successful  in 
exciting  an  inquiry  into  a  most  important  branch  of  the  navigation- 
act.  As  that  controversy  has  arisen  principally  relative  to  our  colo- 
nial possessions,  we  shall  onl}^  make  a  few  remarks  upon  general  priu- 
eiples,  and  thea  enter  into  particular  ones,  relative  to  the  shipping  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  which  has  not  yet: been  given,  but.deserves  consi- 
deration.. 

In  comparing  the  state  of  the  shippings  of  this  country  in  17DI  with 
1801,  and  1792  with  the  year  1602,-j-  it  would  appear  that.tlic  British 
tonnage  ha«  diminished;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  aliipping.  belonging  to  the  empire,  in  the  three 

*  Lord  Sheffield.  ^     ' 

f  Which  two  last  tables  are  given  at  ihe  end  of  this  chapter. . 
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last  years,  according  to  the  accounts  already  given  in  the  second 
chapter  of  this  book,  it  appears  to  have  increased,  which  is^,  however, 
doubtful.  From  that  account  there  ou^t  to  be  deducted  the  number 
of  ships  which  have  been  captured,  lost,*  sold,  or  broken  up ;  as  those 
captured  from  the  ^enewiy,  do  not  compensate  Ibr  those  diey  ^hiave  cap»- 
tured  from  rss  ;  we  shoald  then  find  our  precise  tomsage,  attd  know  the 
-quantity  of  foreign  shipping  employed,  in  proportion  to  that  of  our  own, 
in  actual  existence  ;  it  is  feared  it  would  then  be  seen  that  our  ship- 
ping has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  augmented  value  of  our 
trader  this  cannot  fail  to  tjx^ite  uneasiness,  when  it  is  considered  with 
what  difficulty  vre  have  esrtablished  principles  to  promote  our  shipping, 
atid  how  many  precautions  have  been  used  to  «icourage  ship  building 
iti  this  country,  AVe  had  manufactures  long  before  we  had  any  foreign 
trade ;  and  again,  we  had  foreign  trade  for  a  considerable  time  before 
we  carried  it  on  in  vessels  of  our  own  building ;  it  is,  tlierefore,  a  cir- 
cumstance greatly  to  be  lamented,  to  see  the  British  shipping  <Iisc€>n- 
raged,  and  that  of  the  foreign  we  employ  in  its  stead  increasing. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  proportion  of  foreign  shipping 
to  our  own  which  we  have  employed  in  Great  Britain,  previous  to  the 
American  war,  during  that  period,  and  each  year  since,  the  following 
table  is  given,  of  British  and  foreign  ships  cleared  outwards. 


Year 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

Year 

Britiih 

ForeigA 

Total 

1773 

771483 

548SO 

848086 

1789 

1S43800 

99858 

1445658 

1774 

796240 

65273 

851066 

1790 

1260828 

U4132 

1404960 

1775 

783226 

64860 

819702 

1791 

1333106 

178061 

1511157 

1776 

778878 

72188 

725351 

1792 

1396003 

169151 

1565154 

1777 

736234 

83468 

730035 

1793 

1101326 

1801«1 

1281447 

1778 

6571^ 

98113 

753977 

1794 

1247398 

209679 

1467077 

177« 

590911 

139124 

711363 

1795 

1030058 

370238 

14001096 

1780 

€19462 

134515 

761362 

1796 

1108258 

454847 

1563105 

17SI 

547953 

163410 

953638 

1797 

971596 

379775 

1351371 

1789 

552651 

208511 

959419 

1798 

1163534 

345132 

1508666 

1788 

795669 

157969 

1055253 

1799 

J145314 

390612 

1535926 

1784 

«46355 

113064 

1098903 

1800 

1269329 

654713 

1924042 

1785 

^51855 

103393 

1236954 

1801 

1190557 

767816 

1958373 

1786 

982132 

116771 

1365138 

1802 

1459689 

43.5427 

1895116 

t787 

1104711 

132243 

1443658 

1803 

1444840 

574542 

2019382 

1788 

1243206 

121932 

1404960 

1804 

1463286 

587849 

2051135 

^^ 


4^  Whenever  a  «hip  is  lost,  captured,-or  no  longer  bearing  the  British  Aag,  she  ought  in- 
f^  tly  ^  he  struck  off  the  register  roll,  so  that  we  .might  see  the  precise  state  of  our 
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.-^  Xbis  has  nox  hitherto  been  done. 
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According  to  the  account  just  stated,  and  to  s^w  at  one  vievr  the 
exact  propoiiioa  of  foreigji  ahtpping  cmpkijed  to  the  British,  the  fot 
Jowing  statement  will  more  clearly  elucidate. 

-Tear  BriHfth  Tprqign     (|  Ypar         Brhish  Foneign 

1665    for    100  tods  eroptoyed  tb^re  were, .    .    .'  50  tons  i  1789    (or    1<W)  tons  enspb^  there  were   .    .    .      6toBf 


t^. 

too 

1700 

100 

17t0 

100 

1720 

100 

173a 

100 

1740 

100 

1750 

•100 

1760 

100 

1765 

100 

1770 

leo 

1775 

100 

1780 

400 

1788 

100 

17 
9 
6 
6 

a 

99 

10 
9 
20 
18 
10 


^  1790 

100^ 

1791 

100 

179S 

100 

l79S 

•100 

1794 

100 

1797 

100 

,1798 

100 

1T99 

100 

18P0 

too 

1  1801 

100 

U  1802 

IQO 

|l803 

ido 

l|  1804 

100 

it 

16 
14 

ir 
ir 

28 
35 
65 
68 
38 
41 
42 


This  state  betwixt  the  British  and  foreign  shipping,  naturally  leads 
us  to  inquire  kito  the  causes ;  acid  they  appear  to  aiise  from  a  great 
i^uiuber  of  different  circumstances. 

The  increase  of  our  national  debt  has  raised  the  price  of  every  ma^ 
terial  cmjployed  in  ship  building,  the  wages  for  labour,  and  the  price 
of  every  article  of  life  in  such  a  manner,  that  a,  ship  can  neither  be 
built,  rigged,  nor  manned,  on  such  rieasonabte  terms,  in  this  as  in 
any  other  country.  In  order  to  shew  this  assertion  in  a  stronger 
point  of  view,  the  reader  is  requested  to  refer,  under  the  head  of  Arch- 
angel, Danrtzic,  and  Stettin,  where  will  be  found  estimates  and  re- 
marks applicable  to  the  present  subject.  In  America,  they  build 
cheaper  than  us  ;  and  the  northern  nations,  both  build  and  navigate 
cheaper  than  either;' they  are  making  too  a  considerable  profit,  when 
our  shipping  is  navigating  to  a  certain  loss. 

From  the  exhausted  state  of  oak  iri  this  country,  the  price  Is  advanced 
ttear  double  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to 
import  a  considerable  part  of  the  materials  necessary  for  building;  the 
heavy  duties  on  which,  in  addition  to  the  first  cost,  the  freight,  in- 
surance, and  charges,  and  the  high  price  of  labour  in  this  country,  all 
constitute  so  much  in  the  difference  betwixt  the.  foreigner,  who  builds 
hi$  ship  from  whence  we  take  the  timber ;  and  what  the  materials  cost 
ijs  to  bring  thence  liere  for  our  ship-building ;  with  this  difference, 
aad  higher  wages,  we  cannot  sail  on  equal  terms. 

The  necessity  and  policy  of  suspending  the  British  Navigation  Act  can 
be  justified  in  time  of  war  only;  then  it  is  a  source  of  profit  to  foreign  na- 

4  u  •        * 
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tioTis,  at  the  expense  of  Britain ;  biit  if  iV^e  dre  td  judge  of tKe  prosperity  o/the 
country  from  past  experience,  that  it  can  support  great  burthens,  it  is  the 
shipping  which  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  our  bearing  diose  burthens^ 
and,  therefore,  it  appears  policy  to  exempt  British  shipping  from  taxa- 
tion, as  a  source  of  revenue.  We  should  consider,  that  though  the  goods 
can  bear  a  tax,  the  carrier  may  not  be  able  to  do  so;  and/vrhen  the 
question  is  about  the  nation  being  its  own  carri<!r,  matters  should  be 
managed,  with  not  only  great  delicacy,  but  great  liberality;  fqr  any  tax 
upon  our  shipping,  in  addition  to  the  prodigious  difference  already 
slated,  acts  as  a  premium  to  foreign  shipping,  Consequently  prejudicial 
to  our  own. 

It  has  always  been  a  maxim  of  nations,  and  a  just  one  too,  that  in- 
dividuaf  prosperity  should  give  way  to  the  wclfar§  of  a  state ;  but 
where  both  can  be  materially  benefited,  then  policy  demands  that  we 
should  secure  those  advantages.  Tlie  navigation-act  of  this  country  is 
the  foundation  on  which  the  cotossal  monument  of  our  naval  victories, 
glories,  and  national  power,  is  built;  and  although  our  superiority 
has  been  so  much  exclaimed  against  by  all,  a  French  author,  the  most 
conspicuous  in  the  ranks  when  issuing  his  sprenetle  envy  against  Bri- 
tain exercising  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  has  candidly  owned,  ***Wh^ 
nation  having  the  power  would  not  do  the  same?'^ 

Wlien  then  our  existence,  as  a  great  and  powerful  natTon,  depends 
upon  our  navy,  and  when  our  shipping  is  the  nursery  for  that  navy, 
every  protection  and  facility  should  be  given  to  promote  jt;  every  re^ 
straint  or  burthen  to  discourage  it  should  be  done  away.  It  is  a  floating, 
insecure  property  of  individuals^  al\va3rs  precarious  and  liable  to  loss ; 
it  therefore  requires  the  fostering  aid  of  government,  when  we  have 
near  us,  at  home,  competitors  like  the  northern  nations ;  and-' across 
the  Atlantic,  the  Americans,  whose  enterprizing  spirit  and  vigrlance  is 
making  head  in  a.  more  formidable  manner  than  we  are-  aware; 
but  her  example  is  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

This  country  has  more  to  fear  from  Aniei:ica  suppTantfng  our 
shipping,  than  to  apprehend  from  the  shipping*  of  aft  Europe*  It  is  in 
the  north  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  that  the  chief  materials  for  ship- 
building are  to  be  had  reasonable,  and  in  abundance;  for  five  or  six 
months  in  the  year  they^are  blocked  up.    Russia  has  little  or  no  ship- 
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ping/  i*or  can  slie,  \tith  a^KmitocT  cooBt,  seven  months  in  the  year 
fwzen  up:,  tlftit  qF Sweden  is  partially  so.  The  whole  tftniiage  of  tlie 
latter  kingdom  is:  not  more  than  tliat  employed  by  our  East  Iijdia  Com- 
pany^ and  not  more  tlian  half  her  shipping  is  employed  in  foreign  trade  j 
that  of  Denmark  may  be  reckoned  in  a  greater  proportion.  Notwith- 
standing  both  those  countries  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  neutra- 
lity, and  of  course  tJbe  ca^rrying  trade  of  Europe,  still  they  have  made 
no  progress  in  the  increase  of  shipping :  Prussia  nevef  can  to  scny* 
great  degree.  , 

Upon  the  whole,  take  the  ports  within  the  Baltic,  including  those 
of  Norway  an<i  .Hpl»tein,  the  whole  quantity  of  tonnage  may  be  rec- 
koned about  500000  tons.  Tlie  tonnage  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  is 
not  pf  any  extent.  The  Dutch  shipping,  if  even  it  should  go  under 
Prussian  colours,  so  long  as  Holland  remains  subject  to  France,  will 
experience  tlie  same  limitations  nearly  as  Prussian  shipping ;  so  that, 
taking  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  north  of  Europe,  it  is  not  upon  * 
the  increase ;  whilst  thftt  of  America  is  rapidly  on  tlie  advance,  and 
will  continue  so,  as  long  as  she. can  have  any  caiTying  ttade  into,  or  from 
Europe,  and  that,  from  the  nature  of  things,  she  will  ever  have. 

To  shew  the  state  of  the  British  and  foreign  shipping  employed  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  to  and. from  Great  Britain,  *in  three  of  the  most 
remai'kafele  years,  (fresh  in  every  one's  memwy,)  the  following  parti- 
culars are  given  of  the  ships  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards 
in  Great  Britain,  to  and  fron^  the  Baltic,  including  Norway. 


If 

w 

British. 

Foreign. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1860 
1801 
1802 

C  Inwards  •     .     .     . 
1  Outwards     •    .     . 

C  Inwards   .... 
(.Outwards      .     .     . 

C  Inwards   .... 
)  Otitwards      .     .     . 

1761 

1470 

1749' 
1^33 

2415 
1458 

3S2963 
294598 

-324748 
240545 

457232 
262500 

16109 

.  14469 

15435 
12145 

22911 
13230 

2951 

2970- 

2511 
2393 

1468 
1336 

416690 
395691 

37/386 ' 
440244 

234216 
213701 

21317 
22623 

' 18812 
-22623 

12370 
11043 

We  are  accused  by  foreign  powers  of  monopolizing  the  Baltic  trade 
exclusively  wi<ii  our'own  shipping;  an  accusation  unfounded  lit  fact,  as 
the  above  plainly  proves,  in  the  two  years  of  war,  ai*d  the  singlei  year 
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«f  ^aace.    The  osntiMt^  however/  k.  not  so  striking  as  to  Jufttify  ^ieti 
an  assertion;  the  ]&ritish  Narigation  Act  is  peculiarly  ^favourable  to 
the  northern  powcre^  because  it  allows  their  ^ip»  to  bring  the  pro* 
liuce  of  that  country  in  which  they  are  built,  x)onsequently  then  a  year  "^ 
of  peace  cannot  make  so  very  great  a  difference. 

That  the  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain  are  sufficiently  liberal^ 
according  to  the  acknowledged  system  of  £urope,  is  still  naore  evi* 
^ent>  when  we  consider  the  welfare  of  our  own  shipping.    The  timber 

*  trade  of  Norway  seldom  employed  more  than  260  to  SCO  sail  of  theit 
own  vessels-  In  the  year  17975  only  SlO  vessels,  about  44000  tons,  of 
which  63  vessels,  only  about  5000  tons,  cleared  out  'to  Great  Britain. 
The  prohibition  to  the  exportation  of  timber  in  Russia  in  the  close  of 
ttic  year  1798,  induced  this  country  to  have  recourse  to  Norway,  and 
in  the  year  X799>  oo  less  than  1169  vessels,  making  173140  toM^,  wkh 
timber,  was  exported  from  Norway  to  all  places;  of  which  no  less 

•  than  964  of  these  vessels,  measuring  145000  tons,  were  to  Great  Bri*- 
tain  and  Ireland.  In  1802  they  increased  to  1495  vessels,  making  19358^ 
toQS,  loaded  with  timber,^  from  Norway,  to  all  places :  of  that  number  i^ 
less  than  1140  vessels  were  loaded  to  Great  Britain  aiid  Ireland. 

Now  that  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  shipping  of  the  botA  of 
Europe,  and  stated 'the  share  they  enjoy  of  our  hoitae  trade^  let  us 
turn  a  few  moments  to-  the  Tram^Atlantifc,  and  see  haw  the  Ame-*^ 
licans  liavic  profited  by  the  wars  of  the  European  poweft,  and  the 
suspension  of  tlie  British  navigation  act*  It  cannot  be  displayed  ia 
a  more  striking  manner  than  by  giving  the  statement  of  British  andr  * 
American  shippings  entered  inwards  arid  cleared  outwards^  ai^  stated 
by  Lord  Sheffield, 


' 

Ships  cWared  ia  , 
Qrcat  Briuiia.   ' . 

British. 

Americans.. 

Shipi^ 

Toniiage. 

Ships. 

Tonasfe. 

1790 
179t 
17» 

1800 

(Outwards     .    .     ^ 
(Inwards  .... 

(Outwards     .    .    . 
(.Inwards  .    .    .    ^ 

(Outwards     .    ..   . 
[inwards  .... 

(Oti.tw»nl8     .    ..    . 
(lawarda.^..     .    »    .. 

245k 
312 

22a 
lfi7 

57 

42 

62 
77.-  . 

50977. 
641S7. 

58963 
4203$    . 

14267 
97S6   ■ 

•14^81 
27144 

2]8 
.     246    . 

••864 
«  343  . 

507 
550 

39*41 
^46234 

.«^^14 
64095 

,  .78683 
-    75225    ' 

112596 
124014 

9 
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'  Then  look  to  America,  behold.her  feitUation,  and  tfcfc  flattering ^Si'O^^ 
pefcts  she  has  in  view;  prospects,  indeed,  whic^  call  forth  all  out 
l^risdom,  energy,  and  good  management.  We  shonM  kx^  at  home^, 
to  adopt  those  jQwasiifes  which  can  secure  the  extension  of  our  own 
ifhipping-  In  no  more  than  ten  years,  the  shipping  of  Amerita  has  in^ 
creased  equal  to  the  whole  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  northern  states 
6?  the  continent  of  Europe.*^ 

}  The  Americans  are  an  active^  enterprising,  spirited,  and*  commer^ 
tial  people;  the  poli^tical  situation  of 'Europe  has  given  them  advan*  ' 
.  tages  throughout  ttie  world^to  enrich  themselves^  and  ^o  create  a  power 
that  Europe  may  soon  fefel?  their  neutrality  enables  them  to  entet 
into  competition  with  us  in  every  market  on  the  globe,  on  their  own  ac^ 
tount,  whilst  we  are  obl^d  to  employ  them  as  carriers  on  ours.  Tliey 
have  timber  very  reasonable,  and  most  other  stores^  within  them- 
selves; labour  alone  is  dear,  but  that  by  do  means  counterba- 
lances the  other  advantages/in  favour  of  America. 

As  w6  have  shewn  the  state  of  tlie  two  quarters  which  caa 
interfere  with  British  shipping,  sa  long  as  the  War  continues^ 
Are  ought  .to  adopt  a  system  in  ou»  commerce,,  wisely  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times..  A  ffew  observations  relative  ta 
the  suspension  of  the  navigation-act  may  be  allowed*  It  is  for* 
tunate  for  thi?  coujfrtry  that  our  impregnable  situation,  and  Cgnse-  - 
i|uent  security^  in.  the  nc^  oUder  of  Europe,  will  always  command 
h  preference,  as  adep6t  for.the  world.  We  should  wisely  promote^ 
'  -and  encourage  it,  and  turn  tk6se  advantages  to  ourselves  to  which  the 
political  situation  of  Europe  knd  the  world  now  invites  us. 

There  can  be  no  douht  that  a  freight  given  to  a  neutral  vessel  in 
which  British  capital  is  employed^  or  rather  in  which  British  shipping 
could  have  been  eniployed,  k  so  much  taken  away  from  British 
shipping;    but  it  may  so  happen,  that   this  business  could  not  be 


*.  See  Lord  Shefiield's  pamphlet,'  page  18. 

1800  Amount  of  American  tonnage  .    939000  tons 
I7<^  Pitt9     \,  ..,..,.     .  450000      • 


56340  men. 
£7000. 


In^rfiMe  in  the  ^o«r«e  of  teb  yem  .  4@9000  ton  •    . .  2ti340^mkSL 
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jdoucB.but  by  a  neuti-al.  But  this  may  be  nd  national  lose;  it  wifl^  and 
4oes  daily  happen/ that  we  can  enter  ihto  business,  by  means  of  % 
neutral  vessel,  which  w^  could  not  otherwise  do,  and  ivitliout  dis-. 
advantage;  the  very  cargp  which  is  brought  here  in  a  neutral  ship  is, 
perhaps,  exported  in  a  British;  in  this  instance  it  is  an  emwuragement 
to  our  shipping. 

In  time  of  war,  neufral  shipping  may  tlius  be  employed  advantage- 
pusly  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  our  own.'  The  foundation  is  laid;  Uie 
warehousing -act  allows  all  fbrefgu  produce  to  be  deposited  in  any  port 
in  the  kingdom,  which  has  conveniences  and  security  for  it;  particular 
x:are  should  be  takfen  to  make  the  charges  moderate,'and  the  facilities 
great;  we  shall  then  command  the  trade  of  Europe,  and  other  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  Situated  as  this  island  is,  foreigners^  even  our  ene- 
mies, will  lodge  tlieir  property  in  it  in  other'names:  if  we  give  encou- 
ragement to  this  plan,  it  will  secure  to  us  the  advantage  in  the  export 
tiade,  and  the  freights  given  to  our  own  shipping,  where  they  can  be 
employed;  and  foreigners,  when  they  ^an,  will  give  a  pjfeference  to 
British  v£3sels  in  the  articles  they  will  5end  to  our  entrepdt 

American  vessels,  too,  will  deposit  their  cargoes  here  for  a  favour- 
able European  market,  and  take  our  manufactures  and  produce  in 
preference  to  that  country,  where  they  might  otherwise  have  taken 
their  cargo.  Our  linen  manufacture,  in  particular,  would  be  greatly 
benefitexi  by  it,  and  many  other  branches  of  our  majoufe'ctures,  in 
wliich  we  are  attempted  to  be  supplanted  by  foreign  nations;  we 
should  often  have  the  advantage  of  expcirting  cargoes  in  our  own  ship- 
ping which  we  do  not  at  present;  •  for' no  consideration  ought' 
^ver  to  induce  us  to  sacrifiee  the  carrying-trade,  or  the  eftipl^yment  of 
pur  own  shippings  but  imperious  necessity  absolutely,  render  it  im- 
possible. •  .  . 

It  will  be  alleged  bj  many,  that  making  this  island  an  enterp6t, 
will  diminish  our  carrying-trade,  and'of  course  injure  our  shipping-in- 
terest; but  history  gives  us  the  most  incontrovertible  proof,  that  it 
tends,  on  flie  contrary,  to  encourage  the  shipping  of  the  country  where- 
everan  entrep6t  is.  established.  In  our  own  times,  %ve  have  a  proof  of 
this  in  Holland^  before  she  became  subjugated  by  France^ 
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'  In  the  coiwrse  of  this  work,  an  attention  to  the  British  shippings  itf- 
Merest  has  always  been  noticed,  and  had  in  view,  where  any  obscnra- 
tions  could  be  brought  forth  to  fonvard  it*  I  shall  therefore  prc^ 
ceed  to  a  few  summary  remarks  relative  to  the  subject,  when  treating 
of  our  resources  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

If  we  encourage  our  fisheries,  and  put  them*  upon  a  proper  esta^ 
blishment^  we  shall  raise  hands,  and  at  all  times  have  them  ready  for 
our  defence :  a  certain  number  of  apprentices  might  annually  be  ta- 
ken from  the  poor  maintained  throughout  the  country,  and  distribu- 
ted amongst  our  shipping  and  in  the  fisheries;  let  them, -and  the  wholfe 
of  our  sailors,  be  enrolled,  to  come  forth  when  called  for,  or  substitutes 
ill  their  place ;  the  practice  of  crimping,  so  disgracefully  carried  on^ 
and  hurtful  to  the  shipping' interest,  would  be  suppressed;  It  would 
be  even' an  advantage  to  tlie  stiipping  entering  inwards,  or  clearing 
outwards^  to  pay  a  certain  rate,  if  they  did  not  find  men  in  proportion 
to  their  tonnage,  but  let  all  seafaring  men  be.  protected  trorii  impress; 
many  who  are  now  deterred  from  going  to  sea,  on.  that  account;  would, 
if  it  were  done  away,  most  cheerfully  enter  into  a  seafaring  life.  We 
should  then  have  hands  in  plenty,  and  hearts,  in  readiness  to  fight  our 
battles,  whenever  our  country  called  for  their. j»ervices;  the  commerce 
of  the  country  would  Experience  less  interruption,  and  the  navy  a 
regular  supply  of  handsi 

A  ftmd  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  widows  and  children  of  sailors, 
who  should  enregisterthemsel vestas  ready  to  serve  his  majesty,  when 
wanted,  would  prevent  impressing, — ^^would  render  the  service  volun- 
tary, and  more  agreeable;  and  would  provide  for  the  ofTspriog  of  those 
who  feU  in  fighting  the  battles  of  their  country. — This  fund  would  re- 
quire to  be  administered  in  a  manner  to  give  little  trouble  to  those  Jts- 
sisted;  but  the  details  are  unnecessary,  till  the  principle  is  approved. 

A  great  encouragement  will  be  given  to  the  shipping  of  the  country; 
when  grain  is  fixed  at  an  average  price  throughout  both  islands;  the 
aurplus  of  one  part  of  either  island,  will  be  conveyed  to  the  other  which 
is  deficient;  the  great  inland  navigation  of  the  country  to  the  ship-^ 
ping  ports  will  promote  it,  at  little  expense*  The  coasting  trade  will; 
eiveourage  the  increase  of  seamen;   the  vessels  employed  in  it  are 
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smaBt  and  generally  -  navigated,  at  9,  moderate  ^  rate^  Uy  boyi,  luid 
TTom-oUt  teamen :  this  plan  ivill  be^a  nrursery  for  the  £brmer,  a&d  ^, 
|)rovision  for  the  latter^  k 

If  we  were  to  rake  the  hemp  and.  flax  in  Iceland  that  we  imparj: 
into  this  country,  we  should  require  the  same  quantity  of  tonoagp 
and  number  of  ha&4s  that  we  employ  in  J3¥ingin£  it  from  the  North; 
these  materials  would,  in  time  come  at  a  less  pricey,  aaad  therefor^ 
our  shipping  wouM  essentially  benefit  by  it. 

Though  last,  not  least,  is  the  wbod  trade,  w:hi€h  might,  six  yeaif 
ago,  when  it&  exportation  from  Russia  was  stopped,  have  been  Uj^nei 
to  a  great  national  advantage.    The  Swedish  government,  as  we  haY« 
before  observed,  wished  to  make  us  take  their  tar,  in  their  own  siiips ;  ouf  • 
government  defeated  the  object  of  Uie  SWedes,  by  having  recoufse  to 
the  British  American  plantations*     We  ou^ht  instantly  to  hava  availe4  ^ 
Vtirselves,  and  seconded  the  effort,  relativA  to  wood,  by  laying  a  higher 
3utjr  on  timber  coming  from  the  north  of  Europe,  so  as  to  hav? 
operated  as  a  bounty  to  encourage  the  importation  from  the  British  ' 
plantations :  we  should  then  have  imported  all  the  lumber  we  require 
in  our  own  ships;  by  that  means  have  created  a  nursery  for  seamen 
Dearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Newcastle  coal-trade;  in  place  of  whick 
we  now  receive  supplies  in  foreign  ships* 

However,  by  referring  to  the  chapter  treating  of  Wood,  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  seen,  have  so  singularly  arisen^  that  individuals  will 
now  find  it  their  interest  to  import  ^mber  from  our  American  plan^ 
tations,  in  preferent^e  to  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  lamber  trade  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  consequent 
to  our  shipping  interest;  because  the  cargo  is  of  small  amount, 
while  it  employs  a  great  quantitjj  of  shipping,  and  but  little  capital; 
it  is  tlierefore  an  object  of  national  importance ; — a  ship  which  loads 
a  cargo  of  50000/. -value  of  manufactures  and  valuable  goods,  may  be 
wortli  only  5000/.  and  of  500  tons  burthen-  The  amount  of  50000/.  ia 
wood  would  empk)y  100 'such  ships,  and;  of  course,  100  tiwies  the 
amount  of  capital  in  shipping,  and  a  proportionate  number  bf  Jiands. 

This  is  an  object  which  merits  the  particular  attention  oi  the  Britisk 
^overnment^and  the  considoration  of  the  ship-^Qwners.  The  pjiohibitionta 
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the  exportation  of  timber  from  Russia  was  not  only  putting  so  ma  ny  Bri-        « 
tish  ships  and  sailors  out  of  employ,  but  was  the  means. of  thro\5^ing  a 
vast  number  of  foreign  ships  info  it,  and  driving  that  trade  to  Norway  and 
Sweden,  the  vessels  of  which  kingdoms  brought  their  lumber  to  our  ports,  -» 

and  Ijad  their.freights  back  chiefly  in  ready  money ;— a  farther  elucida-  * 

tion  of  this  is  seen  when   treating  of  Norway.    To  jshew  it  in  clearer    n 
colours,  the  following  is  an  account  of  the  number  of  foreign  ships      "  '^ 

which  entered  into  Great  Britain  in  1803:  - 

Ships.  Tons.  Men. 

Denmark  and  Norwa3%  1100     .  .     197870^    •  .     10571 

Sweden 287     •  •       48611     .  .       2148 

Prussia    •...,•         86     .  .       18242     .  .         812 

Total 1473*  264723  *  13531' 

As  these  foreign  ships  have  been  employed  chiefly  in    the  wood, 
trade,  we  can  safely  estimate  that  the  same  quantity  of  British  tonnage  * 

*might  have  been  employed,  and  the  same  number  of  men,  to  ouroivn 
plantations,  which,  and  other  freights,  would  produce  about  a  million  .-4 
annually,  distributed  amongst  the  ship  owners  of  this  counitry.  > 

This  is  an  object  which  merits  immediate  attention :  if  it  were  carried  *    * 

into  effect^  ^ve  should  not  at  present  have  a  ship  laid  up,  noc,  in  peace,  *  ^        *" 

an  idle  hand.  We  shall  be  driven  to  the  expedient  by  necessity^  w^QJigfit^  V  '  •     "^    %^  * 

^therefore,  in  time,  to  adopt  it  from  policy ;  for  veryjittle  encouta'gement  ^  ^-  \  *  v     5 

will  put  us  in  a  proper  way.  If  circumstances,  times,  and  seaions,  are  to   •  '  E 

bfe  embraced,  betwixt  friendly  states,  to  carry  any  particular  p1au*into 
execution,  there  cannot  be  umbrage  in  following  the  example;jof'a  friend- 
ly power.  There  never  was  so  good^  season,  nor  so  fit  an  opportunity,  as         .   » 
the  present.  In  short,  we  should  not  let  a  single  opportunity  escape  us  to  ^, 

promote  the  shipping  interests  of  iKis  country;   our  existence  as  a    .   ^,  * 

nation  depends  upon  it;  our  national  foe  is  sensible  of  it.     The  show     ^    ^        t  1 
peace,  or  truce,  we  had,  shewed  theij  inveteracy  to  muMiavigation  sys- 
tem to  such  an  extent,  that  a  single  BritisU^tiip  was  ncft  admitted,  in  time 
of  peace,  into  a  French  port,  unless  she^was  loaded  with  navaUstores, 

The  new  concession  of  'I/ench  .packets  to  coiivj?y  pa%gingera  from 
France,  instead  of  British,  as  heretofore,  may  in  the  end  turn' out,  like 
Pet^  the  Great's  boat,  wbich  gave  rise  to  the  naval  powi^r  of  Russia. 
■^  4»  I 
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An  Account  of  the  Nutnhcr  of  Vessels^  their  Tonnage^  and  Number  ofMerty 
that  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards  in  Great  BaiTAiN,  dis^ 
tinguishing  the  principal  PortSy  in  thefaiiowing  Years. 

In  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of  Jaouaiy,  17^: 


• 

» 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS.   • 

Britlsli. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foretga. 

Portf. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Toot. 

Mem 

Shipi. 

Tons 

Men. 

London    •     «    •     «     • 

2489 

4.51188 

25814 

.1186 

152243 

7193 

1708 

310724 

t0560 

561 

87791 

4€r% 

Liverpool 

Hull 

1858 

2;?60IB 

14864 

213 

4116(> 

2070 

1926 

23^^77 

16192 

212 

41213 

2094 

514 

11776*7 

6145 

113 

15800 

1115 

337 

61042 

3668 

47 

5618 

461 

Bristol 

497 

"      64453 

3754 

98 

21183 

105^ 

444 

69886 

4046 

95 

20757 

1027 

Newcastle 

187 

31606 

1924 

34 

2280 

235 

538 

92080 

5118 

29 

19.52 

171 

Sunderland     .     .     •     . 

no 

113860 

6001 

9 

.535 

5o 

912 

119195 

6377 

6 

S13 

31 

Glasgow  and  Greenock 

436 

42011 

2538 

18 

3197 

1^-5 

.361 

37837 

2255 

17 

3177 

lU 

^LeHh 

(J^  Ports    .... 

Total.     .     .    . 

216 

30739 

1625 

19 

2700 

168 

72 

10443 

.581 

8 

1228 

71 

5063 

509803 

36405 

715 

64972 

3970 

7593 

641260 

41395 

223 

13590 

142a 

12030 

1587645 

99070 

2477 

304074 

18019 

13891 

1563744 

100212 

1138 

175556 

10101 

»' 

In  the  Year  du 

ding  the  5th  of  January, 

1802: 

London  « 

1878 

446773 

26263 

3097 

409520 

20«87 

1452 

371711 

245^9 

3420 

456455 

23801 

1319 

184724 

12890 

646 

144684 

7050 

1645 

220541 

«86|157162 

7529 

Hull  J   ......    . 

237 

43397 

270i 

196 

23197 

1332 

246 

49339 

3097 

256 

24302 

1878 

1 

Bristol  .  n   .  •.   .   . 

331 

42855 

2812 

134 

2563S 

1364 

268 

34533 

2613 

119 

23255^     12481 

% 

«Newca«e-  .               .     . 

222 

34425 

1958 

275 

25975 

1521 

562 

100838 

5265 

350 

33477 

19St 

Sunderland  «.•.*•    • 

59 

9254 

459 

22 

2085 

138 

72 

11054 

560 

45 

4061        224 

Glasgow  and  Greenock 

312 

/  38167 

2694 

59 

11897 

620 

346 

42063 

3403 

70 

I34€2        7lrt 

Leith 

157 

21330 

1136 

M2 

1479G 

788 

90 

11793 

767 

38|     46521       240l 

• 

Other  Porta     .    .    .    • 
Total  .    .    •    . 

5832 

557695 

37112 

936 

12268 

7420 

5601 

503749 

30200 

642 

88154 

48^ 

10347 

1378620 

880Sd 

5497 

780155 

4052C 

102^2 

1345621 

87304 

5626  804880|  42414 

Stale  of  the  Shipping  in  the  East  India  Company's  Service^  the  30ih  of 

Juhf.  1804. 


\-^  Tons. 

A^broad    .  *  .  ..  Regular<6hip9^ .  *^ ,  /   6^     69Q77 

At  Home    .....    ditto    .......,.■  ,4 3269 

Building     .  -  •>  .*.    ditto    .  .  .  .^.  .       6  ••.•••  4800 

Bopairing   .4.  .  .  .    ditto    ...'..•      5     2693 


Mens 

..  .     8I2if 

.  .       40S 


"•^    .  •''  Regnbr  Ships  .  .   ....    81     ;  .  .  .  .  ;     8O639 8529^ 

Ext«a  Ships  ......     25     ...'.*/    13891   ' 1277 


Ships  employed  in  the  East  India  Trade  106 


93930    •..•..    9806 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Conclusion.  —  Importance  of  the  Subject  to  all  Ranks  of  Society.  —  Reca- 
pitulation of  what  is  to  be  donCy   the  Manner  of  doing  it^  and  the  Ne-  . 
cessity  of  doing  it  soon. 

HAVING  now  laid  before  the  reader  the  most  important  docunicnts 
that  can  be  procured,  relative  to  the  subject,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
present  state  of  Great  Britain,  and  its  trade,  as  connected  with  the 
continent  of  Europe  at  this  time ;  taking  also  a  view  of  what  has  pas- 
sed, and  the  means  by  which  things  have  been  brought  to  their  present 
isituation,  it  only  remains  to  form  a  general  conclusion. 

It  must  appear  abundantly  evident  to  every  one,  that  unless  ouf  ,    ^ 

exports  to  the  continent  of  Europe  are  continued  to  their  present  ex- 
tent, the  internal  manufactures,  and  the  East  and  West  India  pro-  , 
duce,  will  be  diminished  in  their  sale ';  indeed,  the  latter  will  become  # 
of  little  farther  value  to  us  than  merely  for  our  home  consumption. 

Every  person  to  whom  the  mercantile  prosperity  of  this  country  is 
dear,  in  whatever  line  he  may  be,  will  either  be  directly  or  indirectly     "      '*   "t 
iaffected  by  the  decrease  of  this  trade,  and  that  in  the  most  eensibler  .     /  \    7 
and  disagreeable  manner.     But  the  evil  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  , ' 

jnercantile  and  mianufacturing  interests  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen  that  our  * 

landed  property  increased  in  value  with  our  mercantile  pro^erity,  i|;      •  » 

will  not  ultimately  feel  a  less  shock ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will,  though  .  * 

the  last,  be  the  most  severely  felt ;  for  the  origin  of  all  otliei-  sorts  of*    -      *  * 
wealth  is  such»  that  the  proprietor  may  transport  them  to  another   *   *     „   *"/ 
country,  or  change  the    application ;   or,  even   if    he  does^  not, .  he         ^% 
finds  some    mitigation  in  his  sufferings,  from   the  dipiihighcd'  value        "        ^ 
of  the  produce  of  the  earth.  *  ,  '  '     '     *         *^    " 

The  industrious  man  may  be  at  a  loss,  and  will  be  so,  n6  doubt  ? 
but,  as  numbers  will  go  away,  and  necessity  will  com}5er. others  t« 
4!hange  their  occupation^   the  industry  of  a  country  wiU  bring  itselJ ' 
;to  a  leveL     As  to  merchants  themselves,  with  their  capitafs,  they  m^y 
buffer ;  but  speculation  is  their  business ;  and,  to  find  the  most  bene- 
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ficial  employment  for  it,  and  alter  their  conduct  and  residence,  if 
necessary,  is  the  very  essence  of  their  nature.  And  iet  as  not  amuse 
ourselves  with  thinking  that  nature  will  ever  change. — !^fo!  men  will 
act  according  to  their  situation,  and,  as  that  cliinges,  they  may  ap- 
pear to  change ;  but  that  is  only  apparent,  and,  so  far  from  being  real, 
it  is  a  proof  that  they  remain  essentially  the  same.  They  continue  to 
make  the  test  of  their  situation,  and  that  is  remaining  to  act  from  the 
same  principle.    - 

When  capital  found  its  best  employment  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  it 
.  centred  in  Italy  and  Flanders ;  when  it  found  a  better  employment 
in  Portugal  and  Holland  (for  the  Portuguese  ruined  the  Italians,  and 
the  Dutch  supplanted  the  Flemings),  it  was  mo»t  abundant  in  those 
latter  countries ;  but  it  has  left  them  and  gone  to  other  places  ;  and  it 
would  return  again,  if  it  could  find  its  former  advantage. 

The  proprietor  of  land  alone  can  neither  sell  his  property  to  ad- 
vantage, nor  carry  it  with  him  ipto  another  country  :  he  must  abide  by 
the  fate  of  his  own,  and  therefore  he  is  most  of  all  concerned  m  its 
pro§perity- 

Extensive  as  the  operation  of  this  effect  is  thus  described  to  be,  yet 
still  we  have  not  traced  its  furthest  bounds.  If  the  revenue  depart- 
ment of  the  Country  had  remained  upon  a^moderate  scale,  and  we  had 
not  increased  our  public  expenditure  in  the  full  proportion  to  our 
means  of  supporting  it;  to  return  *to  poverty  would  be  the  extent  of  the 
evil  of  the  decay  of  commerce;  we  might  then  have  found  a  remedy 
iu  economy,  but,  as  matters  are,  'we  can  have  no  such  resource;  for  pri- 
•  vate^economy  makes -public  poverty  in  a  situation  like  ours,  and  then 
'  a  derari^ment  of  finance^  wouM  take  place,  that  would  terminate  in 
a  total  cjiange  in  the  present  order  of  things. 

One  oj^ie  most  pFofouii^l  thinking  men  of  the  present  age,*  gave  it 

•-as  his'^t'cide^  Opinion,  as^lAs  maxim  in  cases  of  in>portance,  "that, 

^  with  ripgard  to  a,  general  state  of  things  growing  out  of  ^events  and 

^^  ^'  causea  ^ ready  known  in  the^gross,  there  is  no  piety  in  the  fra«i4  that 

"^^*  covers  its  true  nature  or  disguises  danger,  because  nothing  "but  eno* 

*'  neous  resolutions  can  arise  from  false  reptesentatioiis.  Those  roeasujts 
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^*  which,  in  common  cases,  might  be  available,  in  more  serious  ones,  are 
•*  of  no  utility*  That  the  effort  may  be  in  a  proportion  to  the  exigence, 
"  it  is  fit  that  it  should  be  known  ;  known  in  its  quality,  in  its  extent, 
"  and  in  all  the  circumstances  which  attend  it/'  Upon  this  principle 
of  action,  the  truth  and  validity  of  which  are  not  to  be  disputed  or 
held  in  doubt,  it  is,  that  we  speak  plainly  and  distinctly  of  the  conse- 
quences which  would  result  from  neglecting  our  national  prosperity. 

In  this  affair  there  is  one  great  consolation,  that  e\^t  present  the  case> 
with  respect  to  this  nation,  is  a  suppositious  one,  and  we  hope  will 
remain  so ;  but  this  hope  is  founded  on  the  expectation  that  a  general 
effort  will  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

•  As  it  is  however  within  the  range  of  human  possibilities  that  external 
causes,  over  which  we  can  have  no  control,  may  deprive  us  in  a  great 
degree  of  the  only  channels  that  now  remain  ;  we  find  a  necessity  of 
looking  out  for  the  sole  means  we  shall  then  have  for  preventing  thQ 
evil  from  having  its  full  effect. 

It  will  be  too  late  however  to  apply  to  our  internal  resources,  after 
the  external  ones  are  gone.  There  will  be  too  long  an  interval,  during 
which  we  may  lose  tlic  means  of  executing  our  intentions,  we  ought 
therefore  now  to  prepare  for  every  event,  ^he  matter  is  far  too  im- 
portant to  leave  any  thing  to  chance. 

Those  who  feel  our  present  situation  may  think  this  an  useless^  pre* 
caution,  but  let  such  persons  beasked  what  would  have  been  the  event, 
if  Lord  Nelson  had  not  been  successful  at  Copenhagen  in  1801,<  and 
as  would  have  infallibly  been  the  case,  if  the  posters  of  the  north  had 
proceeded  to  actual  hostilities;  we  should  at  aiiy  rate  have  lost  the 
whole  of  our  trade  to  Germany,  Russia,  f^russia,  Denmark,  Sweden  ;    • 
and  even   the'  Elbe,  the  Wescr,  and  the  En^^,  would  have  been  shut 
against  jis.     At  the  same  time,  our  expenses  woiild  have  he^  greatly 
increased  :  yet  we  escaped  all  this  by  aT  sort  of  miracle  ;  at  least  we' 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  escape^  it,  contrary  to  the  natural  course 
of  things.     Our  seamjen  were  brave^  and  Lord  Nelson  was  liiore  than 
brave ;  he  Bcted  with  the  most  amazing  address  on  the  most  critical ' 
occasion^  joining  the  promptitude  natural  to  his  profession  w^th  all  the  ' 
talents  Accessary  for  negotiation.     To   such  a  union  of  uncommon^ 
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circumstances  did  Britain  o^e  her  escape  from  a  grfeat  dahger: 
But  granting  all  that,  which  indeed  may  well  be  granted,  for  it  cannot 
be  denied,  it  may  be  supposed,  perhaps^  a  similar  thing  can  never 
again  occur :  it  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed,  that  it  never  will.  But,  when 
wc  recollect  that  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  topk  place  in  less  than  two 
years  after  the  Russians  had  fought  on  Our  side  in  Holland,  what  cer- 
tainty can  there  be,  that  such  a  change  may  not  again  take  place.  If 
the  prosperity  of  England  were  held  by  no  better  tenure,  the  affairs  of 
the  country  woujd  indeed  be  in  a  situation  to  create  dismay.  In  or-^ 
der,  however,  to  prevent  such  jealousies  as  those  in  which  the  armed 
neutrality  originated,  we  have  plainly  demonstrated  to  the  northern  na* 
tions  that  the  victory  of  Copenhagen  was  full  as  much  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  northern  powers  as  for  ours.  They  had  mistaken  their 
true  interest,  and  were  saved  from  the  evil  consequences  that  would 
have  been  the  result,  contrary  to  their  own  inclination. 

While  we  do  not  disguise,  but  try  to  impress  upon  the  government 
and  individuals  of  this  nation,  the  importance  of  continental  Com- 
merce, we  have  been  no  less  eager  to  shew  the  nations  of  the  north 
that  to  them  its  preservation  is  still  more  essential ;  and  that,  if  by  any 
^circumstance  wliatever,  ^we  are  deprived  of  that  trade,  the  evil  may 
in  a  great  measure^  be  remedied,  by  cultivating  "those  resources  which 
we  have  within  ourselves. 

The  only  part  of  our  imports  that  we  could  produce,  with  any  sort 
of  advantage,  at  home,  consist'  of  the  articlo^  brought  from  those 
northern  nations ;  it  is  therefore  peculiarly  fortunate,  that  if  the  dis- 
aster does  cojne  by  their  means,  it  is  at  their  expense  that  it  will  find 
^  Tomcdy.* 

Hitherto  the  arduous  'and  successful  wars  in  which 'Great  Britain 
has  been  lately  engaged,  her  foreign  possessions,  foreign  commerce^ 
anjl  external  resources,  have  absorbed  her  »ole  attention ;  whilst  she 
has  neglected  those  at  home,  and  suffered  them  to  lie  inactive. 

*  The  government  of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  though  but  young  in  experience^ 

and  certainly  with  much  less  to  apprehend  from  war^  take  every  means  to  entourage  the 

•    production^  within  itself,  of  all  the  articles  necessary  for  carrying  it  on.    They  have  bee* 

very  successTul,  and  things  are  in  that  situation,  that  if  they  really  were  to  go  to  war,  they 

would  not  be  at  any  loss  on  that  account. 
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If,  with  2Lpr6digious  establishment  and  heavy  burthens,  our  com- 
merce should  be  lifeless*,  we  have  *the  happy  prospect  of  its  being 
compensated  ;  that  i^  by. bringing  into  action  those  national  resources, 
within  ourselves,  which  wb  have  been  pointing  out  with  caie  anci  at- 
tention.  * 

The  objects  then  recommended  for  attention  and  encouragemenf, . 
ami   for  facilitating    this  object,   are    arranged   under  the  following 
heads :  , 

ir  The  remoVal  of  every  i neon veniency  and  obstacle  that  is  in  the 
way  of  commerce  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  by, 
Holstein,  Hanpiburg,  Bremen,  aurkEmbden., 

2.  By  taking  effectjial  means  of  convincing  the  Northern  powers, 
that  they  are  more  interested  in  keeping  up*  a  g6od  correspondencQ 
than  ourselves ;  and  that  whatever  injures  the  commerce  of  Great  Bri-» 
tain,  must,  in  the  end,  fall  heavy  upon  them*  This  fact,  plainly  stated, 
would  be  better,  and  more  advantageous  to  ^  all  parties,  than  that 
stera  and  severe  diplomatic  style,  which  has  for. ita  basis  a  sort  of  ima-^ 
ginary  dignity,  that  leads  to  menace,  rather  than  pecsuasion,  which 
sets  as  great  a  value  on  small  objects  as  great,  measuring  them  by  a 
point  bf  honour,  and  not  by  the  real  importance.. 

3.  By  guarding  agamst  the  evil  consequences  of  an  interruption  to- 
the  commerce  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  by  way  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
&c.  by  cultivating  our  internal  resources,  not  only  in  order  to  decrease 
our  imports,  and  augment  our  wealth  by  means  within  our  own  power,, 
but  that  we. may,  in  case  of  war  with  them,  not  depend  on  foreign 
aid  for  those  articles,  which,  are  essentially  necessary  for  carry ing^^^ 
it  on.  **    , 

In  regard  to  the  first  object,  there  are  many  things  wanted,  which 
individual  merchants  cannot  do,  and  which  government  ought  to  lo?)fc 
to.  The  inconveniences  ^and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  trade  in  new 
channels  are  always  great,  but  sometimes  they  are  removed  by  degrees, 
sometimes  by  a  general  contribution,. such  as  where  there  are  regulated 
companies;  but  in  this  case,  the  current  of  trade  is  turned  into  new 
channels  so  suddenly,  that  much  is  wanted,  that  cannot  be  procured 
in  the  usual  wayt    Individual  merchants  cannot  do  what  is  necessary; 
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there  can  be  no  general  contribirtion  for  ptiJblicj)urpos66,  as  in  th« 
case  of  regulated  companies;  the*governmebtj|  therefore,  ought  to  see 
to  \U  by  sending  over  agents  with  sufiicieut  means  to  procure  faci- 
lities, and  by  instructing  the  ambassadors  'to  assist  with  their  influ- 
ence.  ■•  . 

*  There  is  no  doubt,  that,  in  the  course*  of  time,  if  trade* continues  in 
its  present  channels,  Holstein  and  the  country  through  which  it  passes, 
will  offer  more  commodious  means ;  but,,  in  the  interim^  there  will  be 
great  loss,  arising  from  interruption,  and  from  trade  bemg  less  thin  it 
othen\'ise  would  be ;  for  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  all  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  any  branch  of  comnfttce  lessAi  its^amount.  Whether 
the  expenses  might  not  be  reimbursed,  l^y  some^uty  on  the  goods  or 
not^  piay  be  a  secondary  consideration.  The  6r8t  is  to  procure  the 
necessary  facilities  and  accommodation ;  the  expense  would  be  but 
trifling,  and  the  advantage  great. 

*  This  being  done  in  the  first  instance,  and  care  taken  to  make  their 
true  interest  manifest  to  the  courts  of  the  North,  nothing  more  could 
remain  for  the  British  government  to  do  in-  the  way  of  favouring  that 
eomn>erce ;  for  the  jjistribution  in  the  interior  must  be  left  to  indiri- 
dual  intfelligence  and  enterprise  as  usual ;  but  what  is  here  pt>iated 
out,  ought  to  be  done  immediately  and  withotft  delay. 

These  things  being  done,  the  cultivation  of  our  interior  resources  is 
what  remains  as  the  great  object  of  attention,  which  we  shall  briefly 
recapitulate.  ^  .        . 

Considering  the  small  extent  of  the  United  Kingdom,  its. great  popu- 
lation, its  great  and  extended  commerce  and  possessions,  its  unrivalled 
fleets  and  powerful  armies,  it  will  apppa?'  astonishing  to  foreigners, 
that  wc  have  ^suffered  our  internal  riches  jyid  resources  to  lie  so  long 
dormant.  We  have  only  74  millions  ef  acres  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  which  about  30  million  acres  susceptib]€;^of  improvement,  are  yet 
lying  waste.  Supposing  only  the  half  of  these  lands  to  be  cultivated^ 
they  will,  with  other  resources  that  may  be  brought  into,  activity,  se- 
cure to  the  nation  upwards  of  20  millions  annually,  bj'  producing 
articles  of  the  first  necessity  for  our  food,  clothings  and  caiTying  on 
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<NiF  'domjestic -and  exiernal  commexee,  ai)d  maiAtaimo^  our  distaotr 

A  capital  of  a  moderate  nature,  judiciously  applied,  would,  m  a  few 
jeart,  briug  this  <iuaiitity  of  land  into  cultivation,  and,  at  tUe  same 
^me,  ba  a  permanent  source  of  revenue  to  governnaient,  whilst  it  would 
|>e  of  the  greatest  individual  advantage,  upon  an  ea^y  and  simple  prin- 
ciple^ without  risk  of  loss,  or  danger  of  miscarriage,  in  the  execution. 

Grain  has  not  cost  the  nation,  in  the  last  tea  years,  less  tbaa 
3,560,006/.  per  annum,  the  amount  of  Avhich  would,  in  that  time, 
have  cultivated  half  of  the  waste  lands  in  the  Icingdom;  and  the 
fcapitaj  with  interest  would  have  Been  refunded  and  have  remained  in 
the  country. 

tiemp^nd  &ik,  ixMigh  and  manuikctured,  the  forrngxin  cordage  and 
other  articles,  the  latter  into  yarn  and  linens,  produce  about  s^x 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.  * 

One  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  we  aanually  pay  (^t 
tallow,  an  article  capable  of  being  supplied  from  the  produce  of  t^c 
fisheries,  (by  oiJ,)  if  they  were  established  and  encouraged  upon  agocM 
plan  followed  up  with  national  energy.  The  produce  of  the  fisheritjs, 
exclusive  of  our  domestic  advantages  would  giv.e  us*  a  balance  of 
^Oe  million  sterling  from  abroad;  besides  the  profit;  our  shipping 
would  derive  from  the  freight,  and  the  natlqn^  from  the  nursery  for 
rseauieu. 

For  timber  we  are.aQ»ually  paying  to  foreigners  about  one  million 
.^nd  a  half  sterling  per  annum,  imported  in  their  own  ships;  all  which 
might  be  brought  from  our  own  plantations  in  America;  employ  our  - 
own  shipping,  promote  the  minsery  for  seamen,  and  throw  the  freight 
amongst  the  individuab  of  the  nation. 

Iron  is  an  article  we  have,  on  the  average  *of  the  last  «even  years, 
imported  to  the  amount  of  7OOOOO/.  sterling,  which  we  can  abuBtda|itly  . 
produce  at  home,  from  our  inexhaustible  mines  of  oi:et  and  having  plenty 
of  coal,  yet  we  still  allow  other  nations  to  pour  in  upon  us  tiieir  produce, 
at  higher  prices  than  we  now  manufacture  it. 

The  poor  in  England  and  Wales  receiving  parochial  relief  itfe  nearly  ^ 
one-eighth  part  of  the  population.     In  eighteen  years,  the  popff^s  jates 
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liaye  doubled^  and  are  now  risen  to  5S0000O?.  per  annum,  whilst  there 
are  articles  of  industry,  the  produce  of  which,  arising  from  their  la- 
bour, would  exceed  the  sum  above  stated.  It  is  found,  by  experience, 
that  all  raw  mat^als,  purchased  hitherto  for  their  employment,  havei 
been  nearly  doubled  by  their  labour.  We  have  shewn  how,  in  place 
of  being  a  burthen  and  expense  to  the  nation,  the  poor  would  add  a 
little  to  the  general  stock  of  productive  labour,  without  costing  any 
expense  to  the  community ;  and  this  by  a  mode,  simple  in  principle^ 
and  easy  in*  practice. 

The  ^dal  or  rated  Vahnijfthi  undermcntitmed  Art^ch^,  imparled  into  Great  Britain^from  alt 
Parts,  for  five  Yeari,  and  the  average  rated  Amount  thereof,  likewite  the  eUimated  Value,  m 
ihefirtt  Coii,  we  have  actually  paid  to  other  ComUrtei. 


ABTICLE8. 


1799 


1800 


1801 


1802 


1803 


Bated  Value 
Averaie  of 
Ktc  Tean.. 


Egtiinatod  fint 

Ccat  spon  tbe 

A^tmu»  of 

Five  Teafs. 


^> 


Corn      •    .    • 
Flax,  Rough    . 


Linteed  ; 
TaUow  .  . 
Tar  .  •  . 
Wood  .  . 
Yam  lioen 


109?70t 
828401 
6506jK> 
382)28 

1921875 
105170 
497768 

lacaii 

44W068 


2670046 
804938 
498924 
S08174 

1234009 
13169T 
450854 
99580 
629881 
505978 


3032278 
530328 
630173 
273418 

1107937 

84191 

358406 

92996 

566785 

4S3214 


1159670 
529973 
360147 
429447 

1614981 
132752 
604805 
86567 
433455 
417829 


935657 
575123 
606596 
377734 
1374076 
116877 
583641 
187176 
489428 
375398 


1780070 
653752 
545292 
354180 

1330975 
114137 
499095 
126526 
515923 
44955r 


£^ 
3600000 
1300000 

1600000 
700000 

2500CXIO 
500000 

1700000 
•  500000 

1500000 
50d000 


602UI<^   0839081   789S726  5869^^       5621706 


'6368607 


14100000 


In  return,  the  nations  from  \?faence  inre*  hiwre  chiefly  ^received'  the 
above  produce,  viz.  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  according 
to  the  average  of  the  same  period,  have  aot  taken-  more  tlian  for  about 
12O0GOG/'-  in  British  produce  and  manuiactures,  and  about  130000022 
in  ^ast  and  West  India  produce,  and  of  every  soi^t  of  merchandize ;  to^ 
gekher  not  above  iSOOOOOk 

Supposing  that  we  raised  or  created  the  raw  materials  and^  established 
the  manufactures  of  the  above  articles  within^  ourselves,,  reckoning  the^ 
-price  according  to  tjie  average  first  cost  of  the  last  five  years^  which  we 
have  paid  to  foreign  nations  (*he  duty,  freight,  insurance,  and  charges 
jaot  being  considered",  because  they  circulate  chiefly  at  home,);  then  the- 
^MionsA  advantage  w;oiftld  be:  *  > 

*  Pitch  »si  ncluded  in  the  estimatech^  though  not, in  the  rated,  value.. 
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TO  BE  BAISfid  AT  BOMS  ANNUALLlI^   IN8T1AD  Olf  BStNO  fMPOftTBD. 

Com    .    : .....;*      .    •    .^3500000 

Flax,  £0000  toQs^  ro^gh^  at  65/.  per  ton £  1300000 

4000  tons^  spun  into  linen  yarn^  not  reckoning  the  la- 
bour        eOoow^ 

.  4000  torn  weight  in  varioas  kio^s  of  linen  .    .    •    .      960000 

-^ —  1820000 

Linseed  from  the  abore  flax,  336000  qnarers,  at  40f .  per  quarter      .     .     67tODO 
flemp^  40000  tons  of  all  sorts^  wrought  or  unwrought^  at  the  average  of 

40/.  per  ton 160000* 

Hempeeed,  400000  quarters,  at  £0i.  per  quarter    * 400000 

linens,  estimated  to  be  imported  for 3000000 

Deduct  the  value  already  estimated  for  flax,  and  over- 
estimate of  linens".   « ^    .    500000 

2500000 

Iron  .     .     .    .' 700000 

Total  value  of  what  we  can  actually  produce  at  home ;  that  we  now   - 

import  from  abroad  (excepting  Hempseed,  which  we  do  not  import)    '■  1 1193000 

TO    BR   CRBATEn. 

Oil.— Of  tallow  we  have  imported  1700000/.  from  which  deduct  400000/.      ' 
the  value  of  the  hempseed  only,  as  above  stated,  then  remains  to  be 

^odnced  by  our  fisheries,  &c ISOOOOO 

Fish  to  be  caught  and  cured  for  exportation,  besides  home  consumption  1000000 

By  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands 5000000 

Totol .,...-..    7^00qpGf 

TO   BB   SAVED. 

Freights  paid  at  the  lowest  to  foreign  ships,  for  wood  and  other  articles 

in  which  foitish  sbtpping  mig^t  be  employed    ....,,.•.  1000000 
Poor's  rates  to  be  saved  by  the  labour  of  the  poor    ..*••...  5200000 

620000Q 


By  bringing  the  national  resources  and  industfy  into  effect,  there  might  anmnally 
be  raised,  created,  and  saved,  within  the  nation,  nearly  the  sum  of    .    •    •    •  <£  24692000 


IWber  is  not  reckoned ;  the  time  required  before  it  can  become  a  resource,  would 

be  considerable,  but  in  the  end  might  be  estimated  at c£  1500000 

<£26192000 


What  we  can  actually  produce,  being  diffused  throughout  the  United 
Kingdomy  would  occasion  a  far  greater  consumption  of  our  own 
manufactures  than  we  export  to  the  nations  from  whence  we  draw 
those  articles,  and  every  class  of  the  community  would  be  b^Eiafif^; 
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at  the  sftme  time  tbe.  revejfiue  of  government  woul^  be  more  produe* 
tive  and  secure,  the  national  industry  less  liable  to  interruption,  the 
population  restrouied  from  emigration^  and  the  empiK  uicceMed  in 
strength  and  independence. 

As  it  is.  more  than  probable  that  thtt  is  the  revy  moneBi  irk«n  our 
enemy  is  about  to. push  us  to  the  utmost  exertion;  and  .a»  the  coati«^ 
nental  ppwers  have  not  yet  shewn  that  they  conceive  the  natoreof  this, 
contest  to  b%  what  it  really  is,  a  strui^e  for  the  preservation  <^  tba 
independence  of  Europe^  Britain  has  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  adopt- 
ing every  means  in  her  power  of  prolonging. and  iAcreasiaghtr  national 
prosperity ;  or,  at  least,  rendering  herself  independent,  in  respect  tc^ 
hec  means  of  defence,  and  preparing  for  every  evil  that  can  come 
from  without,  by  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  interior  resources, 
within. 

England  has  long  been  increasing  in  importmee,  as  a  po)kieal«  a 
commercial,  and  a  military  nation;  con3equf  ntly»  public  business  of  every 
sort  has  become  more  difficult  to  conduct,  on  account  both  of  its  grcatet 
intricacy  and  extent%  The  establishments  for  conducting. those  soifes.of 
afl^rs  have  not,  however,  beeij  altered,  extended^  or  modified,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  oise,  and  the  increase  of  national  .business. 

It  is  not  necessary  either  ta  enter  into  a  mii»u4e  criticinia  q£  what 
exists,  or  an  elaborate  detail  of  what  should  exist;  but  a  few  general 
remarks,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be  deemed  superfluous* 

The  same  persons  ^ho  conduct  the  siain  business  of,  giaveaniaeni^ 
have  not  time  for  the  details  of  B«>ft«ls  and  for  puticular  pco'potses  ? 
and  they  have  too  much  weight  and  authority,  when  they  do  assist,  to* 
admit  of  that  freedofm  of  dttcussioiiy  without  which  aa  a^yaatag^  caiL 
be  derived  from  different  opinions.. 

•  It  foHows,  then,  that  boards  for  particular  purposes  of  nationaT 
prosperity,  should  be  composed  of  men  who  are  not  great  leading  men* 
in  the  gc^vfsrstttcik^t  ef  the  cauntny,  but  tadier  of  those  who  sgpe  compe* 
imttQ  execute  the  object,,  men  whoaite  known  to  possesi^  a  particu* 
kr  degree  ^  k^Q^k^^f  inte^ity)  and  activity,. 
: .  There  sh^d  bet  a  gireator  number  of  boardsrand  they  should  arran^ 
their  labours  so  that  men  high  m  pfice  cou^d  form  a  judgement  from 
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•tlittp  united  efforts,' fof/U  tadWi  that,  taltlaidfely,  ttn  iUch  men  »wt 
depend  the  execution.  !  -  . 

Althottgh^govertunent  h&s  not  employed  eommeJreial  men,  because  an 
idea  is  entertained  tbitf  their  habits  and  views  might  have  a  particular 
bias,  there  is  reason '  to  thitik  thit  in  departments  whei^  commercial 
knowledge  is  Vanted,  they  are  tlie  fittest;  and  this  we  will  be  bold  to 
say,  that,  in  every  cas^,  the  man  Attest  for  a  situation  of  importance 
eughtto  be  put  into  it,  without  a^y  other  carfsideration  than  that  of 
kis  fitness.  It  was  hy  adopting  this  rule,  that  Peter  the  Oreat,  and 
Frederick  the  Oreat;:  raised  the  importance  of,  and  improved  their 
countriesv 

There  ought  also  to  be  some  mode  fixed  for  rewarding  those  persons 
who  propose  plans  that  are  adopted,  and  really  beneficial.  The  proof 
of  this  may  be  found  in  the  law  of  patents,  under  which,  spinning 
machines,  steam-engines^  and  most  of  those  inventions  have  been  pro- 
duced; tliat  have  raised  this  country  so  high  as  a  manufacturing  people. 
And  in  the  premiums  proposed  by  the  Society  for  the  encouragement 
of  arts,  and  by  literary  bodies,  in  cases  where  the  invention  itself 
does  not  reward  the  inventor;  and,  finally,  in  the  rewards  offered  and» 
given  by  government,  in  some  particular  cases^  such  as  for  the  disco-* 
very  of  the  longitude,  or  any  great  approximation  towards  it. 

At  present  there  is  no  reward. — Men  of  merit  do  not  like  to  be- 
come dependent  on  the  will  of  a  minister;  and  a  minister  is  generally 
too  liberal  to  wish  them  to  become  so.     At  present,  the  means  which, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  necessary  to  obtain  remuneration,  are  too  often 
revolting  and  disagreeable  to  both  the  protector  and  the  protected. 

It  must,  in  fairness  to  ministers,  be  allowed,  that  they  frequently 
Kave  not  easily  the  means  of  remuneration.  In  countries  where  go-- 
vemments  are  arbitrary,  this  is  different,  and  they  have  so  far  a  con-- 
siderable  advantage.  We  might,  on  the  contrary,  have  an  advantage  • 
over  them ;  for  the  proposer  of  a  good  plan,  if  adopted,  should  be  en-  • 
titled  to  make  a  claim,  and  that  should  be  settled  fairly  by  an  awards  ^ 
or  some  easy,  and  fair  means^  that  would  be  readily  practised.  In- 
short,  there  ought,  in  wisdom  and  in  equity,  to  be  a  general  regulation  ^ 
for  doing,  whenever  acase  occurs,  what  is  only  now  done  upon  parti-r- 
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-cukr  occasionsi  with  great  expense  and  trouble*  To  speak  plain,  ad» 
of  parliament  will  not  do  for  every  particular  case.  Secret  service 
money  ought  only^  to  go  for  services  that  require  secrecy,  and  a  minis- 
ter has  no  discretional  power  in  giving  money  from  any  other  fund.  This 
matter  should  be  arranged  carefully  and  soon ;  minbters  shodd  have 
iiinds  at  their  disposal ;  in  disposing  of  which  their  power  should  be 
discretional,  but  under  a  reasonable  degree  of  respomibility.  Tbk 
would  put  £ngland  more  upon  a  footing  with  other  nations,  or,  ratW, 
it  would  increase  that  superiority  which  she  has  already  obtained,  and 
preserve  her  power  and  wealth,  on  a  foundation  too  secure  ever  to  be 
shaken* 


-  ■ .  ^ 
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Bz-eTMr},  iU  antiquiiy,  441.  —  A  biihoniic  founded 
by  Charlemagne,  in  779f  ^-  —  Pilfaned  1^  th^ 
Banes,  8.  —  Fortifie4>  and  a  fak  eitaWi^ed,  }0. 
—  Assists  the  emperor  Hjsury  IV,  with  a  Aect 
to  the  Holy  Land,  11. — Its  quota  of  coalribu- 
tioa  to  the  Hanseatic  League,  i8»  —  Declined 
with  the  Hameatic  League^  30.*^Imports  from 

I     Petsxsburg,  in  1804,  .827- —  DescnptioA  of  the 

I     Wescr  and  its  tributary  rivers,  439. —  It  is  an 
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'  hxiperial  iHty,  In  e<9iv}fincti<hi iirMi  Bund^ur^and 
Lubec,  441.-^It»«tuatidtt  «iul'|K>rt9  ifr. -t-In* 
^owveniences  of  tbc^  blodkade,  441  et  9eq.^ 
Carries  on  its  commerce  by  the  Jahde^  during  ih^ 
Blockade,  ib,  * —  Its  interior  communication^  <& 
Intersected  by  the  Weser,  4452.  —  Several  thipl 
bnill  here,  ib.  —  Its  trade,  443.  —  Nearly  of  thfc 
sanie  nature  as  that  of  Hamburg,  443.-*-Shiii 

'  in  the  port  of  Bremen,  from  17^9  to  1804,  ib. 
and  444.  —  Ships  arrived  from  alt  places,  t6.  — ^ 

*  "Whale  and  herring  fishery^  f6.  —  Money,  weigh ts> 

-  '  and  measures,  ib,  —  Exchange  with  Amj-terdani, 

Hamburg  and  London,  ik. 

*  Bretagnes  linen,  402. 

"  Bridges^  iron,  at  Sunderland  and  Colebroke-dule, 
552. 

*  Bristles  exported   from  Archangel  to  Petei-sburg,, 
'       12^1.— Konigsburg,  25G. 

*  BHsM,  imports  from  Petersbarg,  froav  I7B9  to 

-  1805,  123. 
Brifmiy  (see  England.) 

'British  Conwifrcty  its  pre-eminence,  1.  —  Similar 
care  should  be  taken  to  preserve,  as  was  t©  attain 
•  it,  2.  —  Now  totally  at  a  stand  in  the  south  of 
Euro|>e,  tft.  — .Necessity  of  resorting  to  the  chan- 
nels ef  the  North,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be 

•^     carried  on,  ib,  and  30. —Britain  has  resources 

*  trithin  herself  to  enable  her  to  become  indepen- 
dent of  the  northern  nations,  52.  —  Remarks  on 
British  commerce  with  the  north  of  Europe,  454, 
etseq,  —  Its  general  state  with  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  46l,  tt  seq.  —  With  America,  604;  — 
All  the  powers  of  the  Baltic,  39«,  399.  —  Swe- 

-  den,  329.  —  East  Indies,  464.  — Germany,  452. 
Holland,  453.  —  Prussia,  283, 284.  —  Russia, 
207,  208.  —Sweden,  339— Turkey,  187,  188. 
West  Indies,  469*  470.  — Its  resources  486  to 
611.  (see  Resources  and  see  England.) —British 

*  factory  at  Hamburg,  426. 

Bruges,  founded  in  76O,  5. — Jane  of  France's-,  en- 

Tious  observation  on  the  splendour  of  the  citi- 

'      rens  wives,  15.  — >  In  alliance  with  the  Haaseatic 

confederacy,  19.  —  The  oldest  counting-house 

*  of  the  confederacy  kepi  there,  aftewards  tmns- 
ferred  to  Antwerp,  ib. 

Bnmswick^  built  in  862,  8.  —  Its  quota  of  contri- 
bution to  the  Hanseatic  confederacy,  18. 
'  Brthisfcick,  New,  in  America,  (see  New  Brunswick.) 
'Bwke,  RigHt  Honourable  Edmund,  quoted,  6l2. 


'€aJizt  in  alUance  with  the  Hanseatic  confederacy, 

1^. 
Calais^  in  alliance  with  the  Hanseatic  confederacy, 

19. 
^Cavtpen,  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Hanseatic 

confe<)eracy,  19* 
'Canada^  a  source  for  the  exportation  of  timber, 
*      540. 
<C<m€ky  in  Russia,  63  <o  70«—  Kobemki,  6^.-^ 


North,  65.  — "Vishney  Volotsh^k;  odwttctift^e 
^t^aspiah  tail  fioitic  Seas/  •  by  the  Tworxa,  Msta, 
and  VolkHoff,  the  Ladoga  canal  and  the  Neva, 
63.-- Barg«s  passod  through,  68.  —  Rafts  and 
mcrchandissepasfted: through,  from  1/87  to  1797» 
68.  —The  barks  descrH>ed,  ib,  —  Ladoga,  63,  — 
Tichwin,  ib.  —  Sjas,  ib,  —  Swer,  ib.  —  Muria,  ib. 
Onega,;  if, — ^rcsinski,  to  connect  the  Duna 
with  the  Dnieper,  and  consequently  the  Bay  of 
Riga  HvLth  tho  Black  Sea,  ^.•^Ogiusky,  unitiag 
the  Njemen  with  the  Dnieper,  64.  —  Made  at 
4he  sole  expense  of  Count  Oginsky,  t6.  — King's 
canal,  ib.  —  Courland,  ib.  —  Canals  projected 
and  partly  executing,  65, — The  grand  coomiu^ 
nicatton  with '  the  fr6ntiers  of  China,  &l.  —  In 
Pmssia,  Gilge,  228.  —  Kraftohe,  240.  —  Dant- 
zic  canal  or  harbour,  243.  —  Fredericjc  William, 
2G8. — Plauen,  ib.^^  Fenow,  ib:  —  From  Lubac 
the  Steckttitz  to  the  Elbe,  292.  —  In  Sweden, 
the  Stroemsbolm  canal,  establishing  an  inlaiid 
navigation  from  Dalecarlia  to  Stockholm,  304. 
—'Canal  of  Arboga,  giving  a  communication 
from  Stockholm  to  Orcbro,  306.  —  Canal  of 
-Trollhatte,  to  inake  a  communication  between 
the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  German  Ocean,  ib  — 
Details  respecting  its  oist,  ^  e^tels,  aod  raerch^- 
dise,  from  Norkoping  to  the  Wetler  Lake,  16.  et 
9eq.  —  Other  canals  proposed,  308.  *-  In  H<rt- 
stein,  liolstein  or  Rendsburg  can^l,  from  the 
North  S«a  to  the  Baltic,  336, 350.-*£xpeuae  in 
making,  350.  —  Description,  ib.  —  Regulations 
attd  Duties,  351  et  ifg. —Vessels  which  passed  jit 
from  1784  to  1802,  355. --From  tho  Elbe, 
413w  -*-From  the  Theis  in  Hungary,  ib.  —  loter- 
aeetiog  Hamburg,  41 8.-^  From  Embden  to  the 
the  Zuyder  Zea,  446.  ^  In  Scotknd,  527.  — 
Clyde  and  Forth  canal,  ib. — Crinan  canal,  ib.  -^ 
St.  George  and  Inverness  cainal,  ib. 

Candles  exported  from  Russia,, 9 1.  — From  the  Bal- 
tic, 112.-^  From  Petersburg  to  America,  from 
1783  to  18Q5i,  126.  —  From  Petersburg,  in 
1804,  127.  — From  the  Black  S^  1802,  176. 
—  From  Lubec,  Si9^.  —  From  Britain,  474. 

CanMn  first  used  at  sea  by  the  Hanseatic  League,  16, 

Capt  of  Good  Hopet  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
tolndia  by  the  Cape,  its  effects  on  commerce,  2& 

Garrti!{M  linen,  103. 

CavcUnes  linen,  403. 

Chancellor  Rich)icd,  first  introduced  tho  trade  be*- 
twocn  England  and  Rut»sia,  57)  5^* 

C/tamtds,  new,  of  trade,  (see  New  Channels.) 

Charkmitgne,  his  conquest  of  Saxony,  5.  —  Intro- 
duced Christianity,  and  foun<led  ten  bishoprics, 
6. —  Introduced  commerce  iato  the  north,  and 
revived  it  in  the  south,  t&.— -Kept  the  Danes 
under,  8« 

Ckersouy  inferior  to  Odessa,  as  a  port  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Ukraine^  177*         ' 

ClntiOy  merchandixe  sent  thither  fromRuaua,  by  tho 

internal  na^igatioD,  67*  ,  

4L 
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Cknstiwm^  its  trade,  Aipping^  and  f>«|m]ati^tt,  ^^^  - 1     t^i^^^ €o«pMiy  of  Embdeo^  447* 
Cimti€iftity  introduced  io  ike  north  by  Charlemagiie,  |  Cowfn,  Marmcn<,  iti  ikcovery  entirdy  altered  the 
£.  *•  Made  considerable  progress  under  Otbo,  9. 1     nature  of  commerce,  2U  ^^ 


—  Completely  established  in  Denmark,  in  966. 
Cirittimuan^^  its  trade,  sVipping,  and  popuktion, 

372. 

Ckristiantund^  its  trade,  shipping,  and  population, 
372. 

CoaU  consumed  at  Copenhagen  in  1739,  1790,  and 
1791,  360.  —  Exported  from  Britain,  474. — 
Pit-^oal  charred,  discovery  and  maturation  of 
the  process  of  using  it  for  making  pig  and  bar 
iron,  J(52. 

Ojftt  imported  into  Hamburg,  430.  —  Into  Great 
Britain  from  British  possessions,  470.*- AU  quar- 
ters, t^.  I 

€o&erg^  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Hanseatic 
confederacy,  18.  —  lu  general  trade,  277. 

Coiberiy  the  groat  Franch  minister,  his  mutaken 
:  plans,  3,  455* 

CMfrook^lc  comptjiy^  its  iron- manufacture  ma- 
turated, the  process  of  pit-coal  charred  for  mak- 
ing pig  and  bar  iron,  562.  — Their  iron  bridge, 
554. 

CW/<pg«  tf  commerce  in  Russia,  194.  -^  In  Sweden, 
324. 

Qokgike  burnt  by  the  Danes  and  Normans,  7. — 
Erected  into  an  imperial  city,  10.^- Its  great 
consideration,  14.  —  Its  quota  of  contribution  to 
the  Hanseatic  confederacy,  18. ' 

f!0nm€rce  introduced  into  the  north,  and  rei^ved  in 
tlio  south,  by  Charlemagne,  6.  —  Effects  of  the 
French  revolution  on  the  commerce  of  Europe, 
53.— -College  of  commerce  in  Russia,  194. — 
Commerce  of  Russia,  S05. —  Remarks  on  the 
commerce  betwixt  Brrtain  and  RtiSM,  906.  — 
Remarks  on  the  Russian  trade^  209.  -r-  Bpemen, 
441,  et  seq, — Britain,  4£ I,  e^  ffi^.  —  Denmark, 
330,  et  seq.  —  Embden,  446,  et  atq.  -^  Germany, 
400,  €t  seq.  —  Hamburg,  41 7»  ^<^?.  — I reiand, 
461,  d  scq, — Lubec,  29I>  «'  ^eq.  —  Mecklen- 
bui^,  285.  et  s€q.  —  Prussia,  212,  c^  «f. —  Rus- 
sia, 55,  <tseq. —  Sweden,  297,  it  jsf.  (m»  British 
Commerce) 

Gommerctf  elements  of,  Prussia  ignorant,  fi79*  — 
Commercial  and  lauded  interests  how  promoted, 
490. 

fis;mm*,  its  situation  and  tande,  277* 

Compattie$^  Definition  of,  and.obsenaftkms'oa,  182. 

—  English  Russia  company,  5^  — Society  for 
trade  and  navigation  at  Berlin,  279*  —  Assurance 
company  of  I^rlio,  l?80»-^East  India  company 
of  Sweden,  ^3.  —  West  India  company  of  Swe- 
den, tl.— vSjomanshus,  or  manna  society  of 
Sweden,  f6.-* Society  for  diving  and  salvage  at 
Stockholm)  »^,  -^  Its  regulations,  325.  -r-  Asiatic 
company  of  Copenhagen,  382.  — ^.Sea  insurance 

CpDXp^^y  oi  Copenhagen,   ^^.  —  Danish  West 
jr0lifi'  csm^ntiy     li^.,— «Bri|iih  f^tory,.or  mcr~. 


Concluifwr,  £l  I .  ^-  Importance  of  the  subject  to  all 
ranks,  ^.  —  Remarks,  t^.  e/  sfq, — Recapitttk- 
tion  of  the  work,  6 15.  —  Official  value,  average 
rated  amount  and  estimated  value  on  firM  cost  of 
the  corn  and  other  articles  of  resource  imported 
into  Brittinfrom  all  parts,  from  1799  to  1S03,. 
61 8.  —  Estimate  of  national  advantage  irom.iais« 
ing,  creating,  or  saving  in  these  articles,  619.—- 
We  should  then  be.  able  to  export  what  we  now 
import,  ib.  —  Britain  has  not  a  moment  to  lose'to 
prepare  for  means  of  external  defence  by  the  e&<^ 
couragement  of  industry  and  interior  resources, 
620. — The  establishmente  for  public  affairs  hare 
not  been  increased  with  the  prosperiiy  of  the 
coyntry,  ib,  —  A  variety  of  boards  skould  be  esta* 
blished  for  particular  purposes  of  national  prospe- 
rity, composed  of  intelligent,  actiiRe,.aiid  upright 
persons,  who  should  arrange  their  labours  so>ai 
to  enable  men.  high  in  office  to  put  tk^m  in  exe^ 
cution,  621.  — Rewards  should  be  given  taper-^ 
sons  proposing  beneficial  plans»  621. 

CoMfwUiMjoplef  (see  Turkey.) 

Cmlrekand  of  War^  supported  by  England,  3U— 
The  disputes  it  has  occa^ncKl,  t6.--*-Prodiices« 
the  armed  neutrality,  ib,  — Settled  bjr  the  con- 
ventions with  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden^  49.. 
— Cc^ies  of  these  conventions,  i6..^fff. — Its 
propriety  considered,  i6.  (see  Armed  NcoOality.) 

Cmvwtion  with  Russia  in  1801, 33.  —  Accession  by 
Denmark,  44.  -—  Acceesicn  by  Sweden,,  4 JU  — 
(see  Armed  Neutrality.) 

Conveyance  of  goods  from  Tonningen,  and  through 
Holstcin  to  Hamburg,  347*  (see  Bremen,  Stettin,. 
Lubec,  and  Rendsburg.) 

Copenhagen y  its  first  foundation,  1^,  357. — Be- 
•came  the  seat  of  Che  Danish  govenunent,  13, 3^. 
—  I'aken  by  the  Hanseatic  league,  17.  —  With- 
stands their  second  attack ^  22,~\»  made ;  the 
emporium^foF  Danish  merchant izes24.. — lia  ex- 
cellent situation  and  harbour,  356,.  S5d. — Jle- 
marks  on  its  attack  in  ISOl,  356,  6 13. — Its 
t«ade  and  shippii^>  358. —  Ships  employed  qn 
its  trade,  357*  —  Money,  exchai^e,  weights,  and 
measures,  36o.-^Bauk,.  3 S].*-r Asiatic  com* 
pany,  332. — Sea  insurance  company,.  383.-^ 
Danish  West  India  company,  ib,  —  General  re* 
marks,  388. 

Capper  exported^  from  Siberia  to  Ratersburg,  67*  -■- 
Exported  from  the  Baltic  in  1802, 1 1 1 . — Prussia, 
2 14.  —  from  Sweden,  .299^  ^-  from..Britain,  474. 

Copper  mines  of  Russia,  72.  —  Sweden,  299. —  Nor- 
way, 374:. 

Cord^f,  Russian,  81.  —  Exported  fipm  Archangel 
£(»r'teu  years,  99^-r- From  Archsngel  to  Britayi 
for  ten  years,  100.  —  From  the  Baltic  in  1802, 
.  1 12.~  ErtWDiPeJOTburg,  from  1 787  to. 1 804, 1  ^^ 
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l^f.  — From  Fctdi^burg  to  Great  Britain,  from' 
1789  to  1805,  123,  124.*-Froln'Pct«reburgto 
France,  from  1772  to  1805, 125.  — From  Peters- 
burg to  America,  from  1783  to  1805,  l^.— 
From  Petcrsbnrg  in  1804,  127.— From  the 
BJacfc  Sea,.  1802,  17<S.  — From  Stockholm, 
1803  and  180*,  312.  ^ 

CoTtt,  Law  of  Edward  IV.  respecting  its  importa  ' 
tioa;  repealed  by  act  of  James  1.23.  —  Russia, 
its  exports,  92.  — Exported  from  Archangel  for 
ten  years,  99.  — From  Archangel  to  Britain  for 
ten  years,  100.  —  From  Archangel  to  France  in 

1802,  101.  — From  Archangel  in  1804,£&.— 
Price  of  com  at  Archangel  from  \7S9  to  1803, 

—  Exported  from  Rtissia  by  the  Baltic  in 
1802^  111.  — Remains  in  the  Barks  at  Peters- 
burg, 115. — Exported  from  Petersburg,  from 
1787  to  1804,  121,  122.  — From  Petersburg  to 

-Great  Britain,  from  1789  to  1805,  123.  —  Of 
Riga,  140.  —  Its  magazines,  ib,  —  Exported 
from  Riga,  from  1790  to  1804,  146,151.— 
From  Riga  to  Britain,  from  I79O  to  1804,  147, 
151.  —  From  Revel,  157*  — From  Arensburg, 
158.— From  Pemau,  159,  1^0. —From  Liebau, 

1803.  165.  — From  the  Black  Sea,  1802,175. 

—  From  Memel,  221,  227.  —From  Konigsburg, 
i234,  236.  — From  Xlbing,  241.  — Of  Dantxic, 
(see  Dant«ic,)  247.  e*  «y.  —  Its  granaries,  249. 

—  State  of  the  corn  trade  of  Dantzic  at  different 
periods,  from  16I8, 251.  —  Exported  from  Dant- 
ric,  from  1770  to  1804,  252,  263,  ^65.— 
Brought  down  from  Poland  and  shipped  off  from 
Dnnuac,  1799  to  1805,  252.  — Prices  at  Dant- 
zic, from  1801  to  1804,  253.— Exported  from 
Stettin,  from  1798  to  1 803, 274.  —  From  Meck- 
lenburg,   286. —  Great    improvement  in    this 

.  country,  t6.— from  Rostoc,  288. — From  Wismar, 
f^.— Imported  to  and  exported  from  Sweden, 
302.  —  Exported  from  Stralsund,  318.  — From 
Gryps^aW,  320.*- From  Wolgast,  26.— From 
Barth,  321. — Aggregate  quantity  exported  from 
the  Baltic,  396. — Imported  to  and  exported  from 

.Hamburg,  425.  —  Stored  in  granaries  at  Ham- 

.l)utg,  whence,  in  times  of  necessi  ty,  the  poor  are 
supplied  at  reasonable  rates,  424  —  Of  the  corn 

.  trade  of  Great  Britain,  499. -^General  observa- 
tions on  this  subject,  ib.  (sec  England,) — Table 
o  the  average  prices  of  wheat,  tkc  averago  ex- 
cfss  of  the  exports  of  every  sort  of  ^ corn,  flour, 
acd  meal,  the  average  imports  of  the  same,  and 
bnunties    from    168,      503.  — Importation    of 

.  grain  to  Great  Britain,  from  1791  to  1803,  504. 

.  --  Importation  to  and  exportation  from  Ireland, 
^om  1799  to  1803,  505.  —  Report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons  on  the  large  sums 
paid  also  for  bounties  on  the  importation  of  com, 

.<6.*- Observations  on  this  subject ,  506  etteq,  — 
J«!stimate  of  the  consumption  of  corn  in  Britain, 
508.  —  Previous  to  1794f  the  south  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  the  granaries  of  Holland,  and  magazine 
of  the  worl^  5Q9.  —  Proposal  to  make  Britain 


an  entrepftt  for  grain,  510.—  Advantages  6f  ttii 
plan,  16.— *  Proclamation  of  King  James,  in  l623, 
for  erecting  magaaines  for  corn,  512,  —  America 
will  compete  with  the  Baltic  in  the  corn-market, 
513.  —  Disadvantages  of  restrictions  on  the  cir- 
culation of  com,  t6. — By  establishing  Britain  at 
an  entrep6t,  with  a  free  import  and  export  of 
foreign  corn,  and  only  disposkig  of  it  for  homt- 
consumpdon  under  restrictions,  the  price  would 
be  kept  oiia  level,  and  we  should  have  the  con- 
trol of  the  foreign  markets,  ib. — ^Dr.  Adam 
Smith  quoted  on  this  subject,  514.  — Fartlie«>b'^ 
servations,  {b» — Bounties  impolitic,  515.— A* 
vera^e  prices  at  different  parts  of  the  north  for 
several  years,  5 16. — Comparison  of  tlie  prices  at 
which  foreigners  raise  grain  with  En^nd,  i6.-*« 
In  Britain  and  Wales,  from  1792  to  1803, 16.— 
The  necessity  of  our  cultivatiag  the  ¥^te  laudt 
and  abolishing  bounties,  517-'**K^ults  of  tka 
preceding  remarks,  5 1 8.  t- Schedule  (A)  shew- 
ing.the  prices  to  which  the  scale  of  botfnty  is  tb 
attach  on  the  exportation  of  com,  flour,  malt, 
&c.  and  the  prices  at  which  the  exportation  is 
prohibited,  5 19.  — Schedule  (B)  shewing  the 
prices  according  to  which  high  or  low  duties  are 
to  take  place  on  importation,  52d. — Was  the 
average  of  grain  fixed,  it  would  encourage  our 
shipping,- 607.—-*  The  official  rated  value,  ave- 
rage rated  amount,  and  estimated  value,  in  .first 
cost  of  the  com  imported  from  all  parts,  from 
1799  to  1803,  6I8.— Amount  to  be  saved  by 
raising  corn  at  home,  ii]stea4  of  importing, 
619. 

Cotton^  imported  into  Britain,  584.  —  Ej^portedi 
ib,  —  Manufactures  exported,  t^« — Twist,  ^ 
Manufactures,  remarks,  583. 

CoufiskHq/fy  a  lake  in  Prussia,  213. 

Cmtrlandy  its  townsj  l6l.-^Its  ships  passed,  the 
Sound,  367. 

Cottr/ffiM/ canal,  64» 

Cystomsi  origin  of  them  in  England,  10.— Col* 
lected  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1800,  M  8.  —  Ditto 
in  1804,  132.  — Ditto  from  1786  to  1804, 134. 

—  Ditto  at  Fredcricksham,  153.  —  On  4mporla» 
tion  in  Russia,  210.-  Of  Prussia,  253.  —  At 
'ionningen,  347. —Custom-house  fees  at  Hoi- 
tenau,  353.  —  Ditto  at  Tonningen,  tft. —  Ditto 
at  Hamburg,  421.— Ditto  at  Bremen,  444i-^ 
Rules  and  regulations  for  importing  into  Great 
Brifoin,  484. 

Creas  linrn,  403* 

Cranenburg  Castky   erertcd    for  commancHng  the 

Sound,  and  protecting  ships  from  pirates^  1 8,  356. 

Crondadty  the  port  of  Petersburg,  its  s4tuatioh,  11 6. 

—  liere  are  the  principal  dock  yards  of  Russia, 
ib.  — Rules  for  shipping,  t6. —  Men  <rf  warl>uilt 
here,  ib.  —  Unfortunate  event  of  the  year  1800, 
ib.  (see  St.  Petersburg.) 

Crusadety  a  principal  cause  of  the  revival  of  dvili* 
sation  and  commercei  13.        * 
4L2 
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Cnlfify '  its  qtiot»  of  contribution  ta  (he  Hkntestic 

.  confederacy,  18. 
Ctuakffomy  tke  pore  of  Hambor^,  415.    (soo  Ham- 
burg.) 

Ikmesr  they  were  the  frrst  uho  httd  foreign  inter- 
eoarte  from  the  Baltic,  4.  —  Fortified  the  Ne- 
therlands by  piles  and  embankments  in  758,  4. — 
Assisted  the  Saxons  against  Charlemagne,  5.  — 
Their  first  inroads  into  Great  Brita'm,i6.  — They 
aad  the  Normans  bum  Paris,  Cologn,  Nemue- 
geiV  Treves^  and  Winet,  7.  —  Burn  London,  8. 
*-*Keep  the  whole  of  Europe  iu  war,  till  de- 
iiaated  at  sea  by  Alfifd,  ib,  — Ravage  Ghent,  ib, 
-^Conquered  by  Otho,  9. —  Enriched  by  the 
hejnnng  fiAery,  14.  — Their  war  with  the  Hans 
Towns,  I6,  20.  r— The  Hans  Towns  sue  for  peace, 
'SS. —  Destroy  Lubec,  and  otbev  of  the  Hans 
/fowns,  and  their  ships,  24.  (sec  Denmark.) 

Dmtzicy  its  origin  and  rapid  progress,  12,  242.— 
Sold  to  the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  knights, 
ib.  — Its  quota  oi  contribution  to  tbo  Hanseatic 
con^sderacy,  18.  —  Continued  to  flourish  after 
the  decay  of  the  confederacy,  30.  —  Its  tradt  to 
Auitria,  54*  —  Ei^glish  factory,  242.  — Its  situ- 
ation, bay,* and  canal,. 243« — Since  its  acces- 
sion to  Pruttia  its  duties  the  same  as  otlier  Prus- 
sian citieS)  ik.  -^Cottrse  of  the  Vistula,  with  its 
conjoining  rivers,  and  canal  of  Pripecz,  244.  — 
Goods  coaveyed  by  these  riven,  t^.  —  Alteration 
in  the  trade  cxf  Dantzic  on  the  partition  of  Poland, 
246.  —  Itscorn^  247. —  Its  sorts,,  t*. — its  im- 
portation from  Poland,  Galecia,  &c.  whence  it 
\  \m  conveyed  in  floats,  248.  —  From  the  earliest 

periods,  the  granary  of  the  North,  249.  —  Its 
warehouses,  t6.  —  Watched,  during  the  night,  by 
bloodbounds,  «6. —  Its  great  security,  250. — 
StatR  of' the  earn  trade,  from  l6l8  to  1744, 
251.  —  Com  prohibited  to  be  exported,  from 
October  1770,  to  April  1771,  ib. —  Price  at  that 
time,  252..— Cbmexfiortod,  from  1770  to  1803, 
t^— -4>itto  imported:  and  eapcnied,  from  1797 
to  L8a4,.  ib,  —  Fluctuation  of  pricee^  from  1797 
^  1804^  253.—  Its.  wood,  ib.  —  Fir  timber,  ih. 
— How  manufactured,  234«  —  Saw  milb  built 
and  building,  if .-— Proportions  of  desk  plank, 
ilc.— ^ak  timber^  planka,  staves,  aod  ship  tim- 
bar,  (piBfr-woad  axcepled)  pass  the  biackage,  t6. 
^-^dtares,  their  sorts,  maanmcturD  and  hradui^e, 
t6.  —  Oak  plank,  its  brackage,  255. — Ask«s, 
256.  —  Linens, .  ib,  —  Ships  belonging  to  the 
port  in  1802  and  1804^  ^7- — Excdlent  nutte- 
rials  fov  siiipbiiilding,  tbsy  build  a  law,  tk  — 
Sioetcb  of  ^6  expense  dE  sbipbuilding^  ik  — 
Shipa  arrived  and  saiM  iarvaaouayears^  from 
1752^  258.  — Proiormat  inv<»ces,  26Q; — Mouay, 
,  wghtty  aad  meamirca,  26l*  —  E^fickanga  with 
Amsterdam,  Hamburgh  and  London,  t6i;-^£x- 
pans,  from  1793  to  lfl03,  268.  —  Imports  for 
the  same  period;    2fi4.~E»potti  to  France, 


Spftin,  and  Porttfgal,  from  1795  lo  1805,  2W. 

—  Exports  in  1804,  ib, — Imports  in  1804,  2tf^. 
Dmmiwky  the  king's  accession  to  the  eonvention 

between  Britain  and  Rusna,  44.  —  It  would  be 
injurious  to  Denmark  to  quarrel  with  Britain, 
52.— Imports  from  Petersburg,  12r. — Sketdi 
of  Denmark,  from  early  times,  3S0.  —  It  is  now 
an  important  country,  332.  —  Its  bo^mdaries, 
333.  —  Its  produce  and  exports,  335.  —  Hol- 
stein,  3o6y  (see  Holstein.)  — Copenhagen,  t^.  (sec 
Copenhagen.)  —  Danish  ships  passed  the  Sound, 
from  1790,  369.  — Norway,  370,  (sec  Norway.) 

—  Bank  of  Copenhagen,  381.— Asiatic  Com- 
pany, 382. — Sea  Insurance  Company,  383.— 

.  Danish  West  India  Company,  ib.  — Transit  trade, 
ib,  —  Danish  laws  respecting  saVvage,  384.  — 
Shipping,  385.  — Ships  built  in  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Holstein,  in  the  year  1802,  387. — 
Navigation  of  Dcranark  in  1803,  388.  —  Obset- 
vations  on  the  state  of  Denmark,  ib,  et  seq,  — 
Imports  and  ELxports,  from  and  to  Britain,  from 
1701,  381.  —  Bounty  to  the  Greenland  tkhery,^ 
524. — Her  only  rival  in  the  fishery,  5^5,  (sec 
Danes.) 

Devimit?,  its  situation  and  trade,  278. 

Deskmty  a  rivor  in  Russia,  61. 

Discount  Offke  of  Russia,  192.  '    ^ 

Dmeper,  a  river  in  Russia,  61.. 

Dmester^  a  river  in  Russia,  6l« 

Dojty  a  river  in  Russia,  61. 

Dwfpty  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  H»iseadc 
confederacy,  18. 

Dortmuiuky  its  quota  of  contribation  to  the  Han« 
seatic  confederacy,   19- 

Datdas  linen,  405. 

DrisiOf  a  river  in  Russia,  6I. 

Drontbtmif  its  trade,  imports^  exports,  and  sbtp» 
ping,  372. 

Druck  linen,  405. 

Dtdsbury,  its  quota  of  contribution  to  tbe  Hanseatic 
confederacy,  I9. 

Diimif  a  river  in  Rusna^.  61,  138. 

Pavdee,  imports  from  Archangel  in  1804,  101.— « 
from  Petersburg,  from  17^9  to  1805,' 124.— 
from  Riga,  from  1790  to  1803,  149. 

Dimkiricy  in  alliance  widi  the-  Hafiseatic  aonfede* 
racy,  19. 

Dvina,  a  river  in  Russia,  60t 

E 

Emt  hidia^  Comjmny^  of  Eitglandf  cost  and  cliai^go^ 
and  sale  amount  of  their  sales  from  1799  to 
1804,  469. — First  cost  and  charges  for  same 
years,  ib, — Sugar  imported  and  exported  for 
1804,  471. — State  of  their  shipping,  July  1804, 
610. 

Emt^In^Ckmipat^tfSofethiy  hiGii^MBbur^  398. 

Emt  India' Compoji^  <f  Denmark^  SM. 
I  Ethkipd  III,  act  of  proknUting  tiie  exportation  of 
icon,  5^9* 
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Edaoard'VL  withdrmvs  tKe  privilegjes  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Haus  towns  in  Euglaml,  2.9. 

Eimbcck^  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Ilanscatic 
coafi3dcr4cy».  18. 

Elbe^  in  a  great  measure  lost  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation, oy  theconnection  of  Ilollaad  with  France, 
53. — Its  trade  on  a  prijairious  footing  during  the 
insecurity  of  Hanover,  54.  —  Its  communication 
by  canals  with  the  Oder,,  26*8.  (see  Canals.)— 
Its  course  and  rivers,  and  canals  joining  it,  412, 
413.  (see  Rivers.) — Inconveniences  of  its  navi- 
gation, 413.— Inlaiul  navigation  from  Hamburg, 
throuijliout  the  conliBcnt,  ib, — Remarks  on  its 
blockade,  445- — Channels  by.  which  its  former 
trade  is  at  present  carried  on.  (see  Touningen, 
Kiel,  Lubec,  Rcudsburg,  and  new  channels.) 

EUnngf  a  town  of  Prussia,  238.— Its  quota  of  con- 
tribution to  the  Hanseatic  confederacy,  18. — Its 
trade  and  manufactures,  238. — Lighters  which 
carry  goods  to  Pillau,  the  port,  239.  —  Duties, 
ib». —  Money,-  weights,  and  measures,  240. — 
Course  of  exchange,  ib. —  Exports  and  imports, 
from  1797  to  1803. 

Elizabeth^  takes  away  the  privileges  of  the  Ilans 
towns  in  England,  2, 29.^— Destroys  or  takes  68  of 
their  shipi,  ib.  —  Grants  charter  to  the  Russia 
Company,  58. — Act  respecting  iron  works,  550. 
-—Act  to  encourage  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax, 
and  the  fisheries,  56 1. 

EliueuTf  its  situation,^  trade,  and  population,  36l. 
— The  place  for  collecting  the  tolls  of  the  Sound, 
ib.     (see  Sound.) 

Etnbdepy  formerly  a  shelter  for  pirates,  446.  —  De- 
clared a  free  port  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  in 
17M,  ib. — Its  trade  increased  by  the  blockade 
of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  ib.  —  Merchandize  con- 
veyed into  the  interior  from  hence,  ib. —  Its 
fioheries,  447.  —  Canal  to  the  Zuydcr  Zea,  ib. — 
Ships  arriving  and  sailing,  ih.  — Imports,  ib. — 
Exports,  448. — Great  increase  of  the  carrying 
trade,  ib. — A  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Berlin  here, 
4^9.,—  Money,  weights,,  and  measures,  ib. 

JSmweiicky  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Hanse- 
atic confederacy,  19* 

Bmsi  its  short  interior  communication,.  445. — 
The  Dollart,.  a  bay  betwixt  Embdcn  and  the 
Dutch  coast,  i^.^ — Its  convenient  situation  for  the 
Dutch  trade,  ib.  —  Its  harbour  crowded. with 
dipping,  t6. 

I^igkmd^  her  disputes  with  the  Hans  towns  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  21^ — The  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands  driven  thitlier  by  the  persecutions  of 
the  Spaniards,  27. —  Privileges  granted  to  the 
merchants  of  tlie  Hans  towns  in.  London,  by 
Henry  III.  1 5.  —  Renewed  by  Henry  VL  22,— 
Withdrawn  by  Edward  VI.  28.  — Restored  by 
Q^aen  Mary,  t^. — Finally  taken  away  by  Eliza- 
beth, ib. — The  unfriendly  disposition  of  Russia, 
32. — Convention  with  Russia,  1801,  33. — Ac-  j 
qession  of  Denmark,  44.-!-Acces«ion  cfSwodcn,! 


47. — It  woujd  he  impolitic  in  Russia  to  qyarrcl' 
with  England,  52.  — Its  first  trade  with  Russia, 
57. — Russia  Company  established  in  1554,  by 
charter  of  Queen  Elizabelli,  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament,  58.  —  Subsequent  act  of  10  and  11 
of  William  and  Mary,  f^.  — Hemp  and  flax 
imported   from  Russia,    80. —  Linen   imported 

from    Russia,    87- Tallow   imported    from 

Russia,  88. — ^Tallow  imported  from  Petersburg, 
SO. — Imports  from  Archangel,   100,  101. — First 
trade  with  the  Baltic,  105.— Trade  with  the  Bal- 
tic, 108,  109. — Imports  into  the  principal  ports- 
of  Great  Britain  luid  Ireland  from  Petersburg, 
from  1798  to  1804,  123.  —Table  of  exchange 
between  London  and  Petersburg,    fi^om  1787  to 
1805,    135. —  Aggregate  amount    of  the  trade- 
of   Great  Bntain,    with    the    Bailie,    395.  — 
The    northern    nations    injudiciously   take   too 
high  prices  for  their  articles,  456.  —  The  high 
prices  England  gives  raises  the  prices  through-- 
out  Europe,    457.  —  Agriculture  as  connected 
with   commerce,    458.  —  It   is   the,  interest  of 
the  northern  liations  to  keep  well  with  Britain,  - 
459.-'— Of  the  difference  of  the  English  revenue 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  46l.  — Remarks 
on  that  subject,.!^. — Comparative  statement  of 
the  British  trade  with  Russia,  Deimnark,  Sweden, . 
and  Germany,  in  1784.  1735,  180J,  1802,  464. 
—  Imports  to,  and  exports  from  Britain,  from 
1787  to  1805,  464. ^Number  of  vetsds  and- 
their  tonnage,  built  in  the  British  empire  from  - 
1802  to  1805,  ib'. — Number  of  vessels  and  their 
toiMiageand  men  Lolonging  to  Britain  in  1802,. 
1803,  and  1804,  t*.— Number  of  vessels,  ton- 
nage, and  men,  entered  from  and  cleared  out  for 
different  countries  in  1804,  466. — Estimated  cost 
and  charges,  aud  sale  amount  of  the  East  India 
Compan/s  sales,  from  17.99  to   1804,  469.— 
Imports   of  West  India    and   colonial  produce 
for   1801,    1802,    1803,    and  charges  of   the - 
East  India  trade  for  the  same  years,  f^.  — Ac- 
count of  West  India  produce  exported  in  1803, 
470. —  Sugar  imported  and  exported  to  and  from  . 
Britain  in  1804,  with  the  duties  and  drawbacks,  . 
471. — Our  commercial  greatness  to  be  traced 
from  the  revolution  in  l688j  472. — Vast  pros- 
perity in  our  new  branches  of  commerce,  ib.  — 
Comparison  of  new  and  old  articles  of  commerce,  . 
ib. — Estimate  of  the  annual  product  of  manufac- 
tures  in   Great  Britain,  473.  —  Table    stating 
those    advancing,    decreasing,    and  stationary, 
474. — Remarks  on  those  tables,  475.^— Conse- 
quences of  the  French  revolution,  t^.— Of  the  - 
trade  with  Ireland,  477.-— National  debt  and 
finances  of  the  United  Kingdom,    480. — Ac- 
count of  the  ordinary  revenues  and  extraordinary 
resources,  constituting  thepublicinceme-of  Greats 
Britain  for  1804,  481.  —  Public  expenditure  of . 
Great  Britain  for  1804,  482.  —  Rules  and  rei^n-- 
lationifor  impprtation  into  Great  •BritaiD,-./4S4. 
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-AVarelKnising  act,  43  Geo.  ITI.  c.  132,  484.— 
Hcsources  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  486. — 
General  remarks  on  this  subject,  487« — Three 
things  essential  to  render  permanent  the  prosperity 
of  Britain ;  to  diminish  the  poor's  rates ;  to  raise 
sufHcient  corn ;  to  encourage  fisheries,  and  the 
culture  of  flax  and  hemp.  — Board  of  Agri- 
culture, its  limited  funds  and  great  advantages, 
490.«— Its  objects,  ib.  —  Improper  jealousy  be- 
tween the  landed  and  commercial  interests,  490. 
— Extent  and  population  of  England,  Wales^ 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  493. — Specimen  of  the 
state  and  improvement  of  one  county,  Cam- 
bridge, 494. — Elstimate  respecting  the  improve- 
ment of  uncultivated  land,  495. — Of  the  aliena- 
tion of  commons,  496. — Advantages  of  raising 
limber,  497. — Remarks  on  Adam  Smith's  posi- 
tion, that  commerce  every  way  finds  its  level, 
498. — Of  the  com  trade,  499- — Its  importance, 
f^.  —  Supplies  of  corn  from  early  times  obtained 
from  the  Baltic,  501.  —  Produce  and  price  of 
com  from  early  times,  ih. — Effects  of  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland  and  French  revolution  on  the 
price  of  corn,  ib. — ^Tablc  of  the  average  prices  of 
-wheat,  average  excess  of  the  exports  of  com,  the 
average  imports  and  bounties  since  1688,  503. — 
Turkey  trade,  181. — Turkey  company,  ib, — 
Observations  on  public  commercial  companies, 
1 82. — Of  the  present  mode  of  carrying  oh  the 
Turkey  trade,  184.  —  Exports  to  Turkey,  1B5, 
187. — Imports  from  Turkey,  1 87. — State  of  the 
navigation  and  trade  between  England  and  Tur- 
nkey, in  1801, 180C,and  1 803, 188. — English  ships 
arrived  in  and  sailed  from  Russia,  in  180'i,  20 J. 

—  Observations  of  the  trade  betwixt  Britain  and 
Hussia,  with  a  comparison  bet\vixt  their  staple 
manufactures,  wooltens  of  the  former,  and  linens 
-of  the  latter,  20f). — British  produce  and  manu- 
factures exported  from  England  to  Russia,  from 
1786  to  1804,  207. — Merchandize  imported  in- 
to England  from  Russia,  from  1786  to  1804,  208. 

—  General  remarks  on  the  Russian  trade,  209. 
'  Imports    from    Konigsburg,    and    British  ships 

•cleared- there,  234. — Trade  with  Prussia,  282. — 
Imports  and  exports  between  the  two  nations 
since  17OI,  283. — English  packets  at  Husum, 
•details  respecting  them,  the  inconvenience  and 
information  for  passengers,  338,  ct  seq. — Exports 
to  Copenhagen,  358. — British  ships  passed  the 
§ound  from  175)0  to  180+,  369.  —  Wood  im- 
ported from  Norway,  379.  —Imports  and  exports 
to  and  from  Denmark  and  Norway,  391.  —  Im- 
'  ports  and  exports  to  and  from  the  Baltic,  3.98, 
399. — Imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Enibden, 
448.— Imports  to  and  exports  from  Germany, 
452. —  Imports  to  and  exports  from  Holland, 
^^3,  — ^View  of  the  internal  state  of  the  indus- 
try, resources,  and  commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  454. — The  low  value  of  money  a 
tJrawbacfc*  in  oxtr  competition  with  other  coun- 
tries, ib. put  of  which  they  do  Dot  sufficiently 


take  advantage,  \SS. — How  Britain  may  betome 
independent  of  the  northern  nations  for  their 
staple  commodities,  456.  —  National  debt  and 
fipances  of  Great  Britain,  480. — Ordinary  re- 
venues and  extraordinary  resources  for  1804, 
481.  —  Public  expenditure  for  1804,  482.-* 
Warehousing  act,  43  Geo.  III.  484.-— Defini- 
tions and  general  observations  relative  to  the  re- 
sources of  Britain,  486. — Com,  hemp,  flax, 
timber,  iron,  and  fish,  the  best  resources,  487. 
— Useful  exertions  of  the  Board  of  Agricolture, 
490.  —  Improper  jealousy  between  the  landed 
and  the  commercial  interest,  ib. — Out  attention 
necessary  to  have  produce,  489,  49?,  c^  «fy.  — 
Calculation  of  the  capable  improvement  of  tbe 
soil,  493. — Calculation  of  the  expeiue  of  im- 
proving waste  lands,  495. — ^llie  advantages  that 
would  result,  ib.  ct  seq,  —  Of  Adam  Smith's  re- 
mark that  every  thing  will  find  its  lev«l,  498.  — 
Of  the  com  trade,  499,  «'  «^«  (*^  Com.)  — 
Of  (he  fisheries,  oil>  and  tallow,  621,  ft.  $cq. 
(^soo  Fisheries,  Oil,  and  Tallow.)  —  Of  woodi 
534.  (see  Wood.)  — Of  pitch  and  tar,  546. 
(see  Tar.) —Of  iron,  549.  (see  Iron.)— Of 
hemp  and  flax,  560.  (see  Hemp.)  —  Of  the 
linen  manufacture,  575.  (see  Linen  Manafac- 
ture.) — Of  the  poo/s  rates,  and  in«ans  of  di- 
minishing them,  587*  (see  Poor's  Rates.)  -- 
Of  the  British  shipping,  and  means  of  increas- 
ing it,  599.  (sec  shippmg.)  —  Recapitulation 
of  the  work  and  remarks,  6i\^  H  tfq.  (see  Con^. 
elusion.) 

EntrqjStf  the  advantages  that  would  result  from 
making  Britain  an  entrepAt  of  com,  510,  dstq^^ 
- —  Making  Britain  an  entrep6t  would  encourage 
our  shipping,  6O6.  —  Advantages  Hollaiul  ck- 
rived  from  being  an  entrepAt,  ib.  —  Policy  for 
making  Britain  a  general  cntrep^>t,  from  the 
political  situation  of  Europe,  and  trade  being 
driven  from  Holland  and  Hamburg,  510. 

Ermland,  in  Prussia,  its  exports,  235. —Yam 
exported  fron  Konigsburg,  t*.  —  Ditto  from 
Elbing,  339. 

Essen  linen,  405* 

Ewsty  a  river  in  Russia,  6l. 

Exc1iang€y  table  of,  on  Petersburg  on  London  each 
month  in  every  year,  from  1788   to   1805,  134. 

—  Of  Riga,  with  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,    and 
„      London,    145.  —  Of  Liebau,  with   Amsterdam, 

Hamburg,  and  London,  1 64.  — Between  Russia 
and  other  countries,  with  remark*,  196,  ft 
scq. —  OfMemel,  224.  —  Of  Konigsburg,  with 
Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  and  London,  232.  — 
Coui*se  of  Exchange  at  Koni^urg  rn  1803, 
233. —Course  of  Exchange  at   Elbfng,    240. 

—  Of  Dantzric,  with  Amsterdam,  Hamburg, 
and  London,  5?6l. — Of  Stettin,  with  Amster- 
dam, Hamburg,  and  London,  273.  — Of  Ber- 
lin, with-  various  places,  and  general  remarics 
thereon,  1282.  —  Of  Rostoc,  289.  —  Of  VTis- 
mar,    29O.  — Of  Lubec,    295.  —  Of  Stock- 
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liolra,  xvitb  Amsterdam,  Hambtii^  and  London, 
3]4.^0t  Copenhagen,  with  ditto,  360.  — Of 
Hambui^,  with  various  places,  427*  —  Of  Bre- 
men,  with  ditto^  444.—  Of  Embden,  with  ditto, 
448. 
Export$y  from  ArchangcU  99»  101.— To  Britain, 
100. —To  France,  101.  — Arcnshurg,  158. — 
Baltic,  111,  394.  — Baltic  to  Britain,  398.— 
Barth,  321.  —  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Asopb, 
^  175.  —  Britain  to  Prussia,  282.  —  Britain  to 
Copenhagen,  358.  —  Britain  to  Denmark  and 
Norway,  391.  —  Britain  to  Embden,  448, — 
Britain  to  Germany,  452.  —  Britain  to  Holland, 
453.  —  Britain  to  all  parts,  464.  —  Dant«ic, 
f^3^  265,  —  Denmark,  335,  386.  —'Denmark 
and   Norway  to   Britain,  391.-— Embden,  448. 

—  Ermland,  237.  —  Frcderick«ham,  1 53. — Ger- 
many, 452.  —  Gothenburg,  315. — HapsaJ,  158. 
^-Holland  to  Briuin,  453.  —  Ireland,  465. — 
Konigsburg,  234,  236.  —  Liebau,.  I64. — Lu- 
bec,  298.  —  Mecklenburg,.  286.  —  Memel,  223, 
227.  —  Narva,  155. —  Norway,  371,  373.. — 
Offish,  377.  — Of  wood,  379.— From  Odessa, 
175-  —  Pernau,  16O. — Peiersburg,  117,   12  J, 

122,  132,  134.  — Petersburg  to  Britain,    122*, 

123.  — 'Petersburg  to  France,  .125.  —  Petersburg 
lo  Ameri«a,  126.  —  Prussia,  2 16,  e<  ieq. — Prus- 
sian to  Britain,  28^.  —  Prussian  Pomerawa,  278. 

—  Revel,  157.— Riga,  143  to  151.  — China 
to  Russia,  67' — Of  iron,  74.  —  Of  wood,  79.  — 
Of  hemp,  83.  — -  Of  flax,  84.  -^  Of  Unens,  87.  — 
Of  linen  to  Britain,  i6.  — Of  hempseed  and  lin- 
seed, 88.— Of  tallow,  88  to  $1.-^  Of  leather, 
91.— Of  hides,  ib.  —  Of  candles,.!^.  —  ScotUnd 
to  Germany,  452%  —  Scotland  to  Holland,  453. 

—  Stettin,  274>  276.  —  StockEoUn,  3W*  — 
Stralsund,  318. —Sweden,  309.— Turkey,  to 
Britain,  185,  187.  — Wolgist,.  32.  — Wyb^rg, 
153. 

Ej/dfTy  a  river  in  Holstein,  336.  — The  channel  of 
trade  on  the  Continent,.  North  of  the  Elbe,,  346. 
(see  Tonningen.). 

F. 

Fersmdy.  its  exports,  372. 

Ikllm  canal,  in  Russia,  65. 

BinonKj  canal  of,  partof  the  comaufiication.  between 
the  Oder  and  Elbe,  268. 

JBisieries  o£Sweden»  303. —  Norway,  375  to  379- — 
Bounty,  granted-  by  the  King  of  Denmark  to 
ships  in  the  Greenland  and  Zealand  fisheries,  524* 

—  Fredcrickstadt,.  337.  —  Giuckstadt,,  ib., — 
Altona,  ib.  and  420. —  Hamburgj^i-^O.  —  Eastern 
parts  of  the  Elbc,.t6.  —  Embden,. 447.  —  France 
in  1788,  525.  —  Holland,  ib. —  Their,  import- 
ance to  a  nation,  particularly  to  Britain,.  52 K  — 
Deserve  the  encouragement  and  bounties  of  go- 
vernment, t6. -— Dr.  Smith's  opinion,  t6.. — .So-  | 


be  assisted  by  govemroenC  with  implements,  525. 
— Observations  on  the  fisheries,  for  the  last  few 
years,  524. — There  can  be  no  opportunity,  so 
favourable  as  the  present,  for  our  becoming  co|n- 
pleto  masters  of  the  fishing  trade,  ib.  —  Value  oC 
fisheries  as  a  nursery  of  seamen,  ib. — ^The  Grcen^ 
land  fishery  of  England  on  the  decline,  526.  — 
That  of  Scotland  on  the  increase,  ib. — Tho 
southern  whale  fishery  stationary,,  it  is  kept  up  by. 
high  bounties,  ib, —  Denmark  our  only  rival,.i6. 

—  The  exportation  of  British  cured  fish  on  the 
decline,  527. —  OflScial  value  of  British  fish,  ex- 
ported from  1797  to  1803,  ib.  —  Advantageous 
situation  of  Scotland  for  the  fishery,  ib.  —  Faci- 
lities by  its  canals,  connecting  the  North  Sea  and* 
the  AUaniic,  ib.  —  Providing  and  letting  out 
boats  to  the  poor  fishermen,  would  be  better  than; 
bounties^  ib.. — Taking  ofi"  the  duty  on.  salt,  52fibk 
-^The  price  of.  tallow  would  be  reduced  by  in^ 
creasing  the  quantity  of  oil,  533.. 

jP/(Zfi(/fr$,woQllen  manufactures,  and  fairs  or  markelt 
established  here,,  about  960». 

Flax,  raised  in  Russia,  8 1 . 

FlaXf  exported  fromEostia  in  1793  and  1802,  84. 
— Exported  from  Archangel,  from  1795  to  1804,, 
99*  *— From  Archangd  to  Britab,  from  1795  to 

1804,  100. — From.  Archangel  to  France,  ia 
1802,  101.. —  From  Archangel^  in  I  804,  ib. — 
From  the  Baltic,  in  1802,  Ul.  — Mode  of 
wai^onsing,  at  Betersburg,  115.  —  Exported 
from  Petersburg,  fnom  1/87  to  18()V  121,  122. 

—  From  Petersburg  to  Britaio^  from  17^9  ta 

1805,  123.  —  Exported  from  Petersburg,  froni 
1787  to  1804,  121,  122.— From  Petersburg 
to  Britain,  from.  178i9  to  1805,  123,  124*. — 
Riga,  its -qualities,  denominations,  and  packages^ 
}3%  —  Exported  from  Rig»,  from  17.^0  to  1804^ 
146,,  151.  —  From  Riga  to  Britain,  from  1790 
to  1804,  147,  151.  — From  Pernau,  161. — 
From  Liebau,  its  denominatioM,^  1 65. -«^  From 
Memel,  221,.  227.. —  From  Konigsburg,  with  a. 
description  of  its  sorts,  234,^6.  -^  From  Elbing, , 
its  quality,.  24U — Aggregpic  quantity  of.  fiax. 
exported  from  the  Baltic,  $9^. — Culture  and. 
trade  of  hemp  and.  fiax  in  Britain  and  Ireland,, 
560,,  etaeq.  (sec  Hemp.)  -^ Table  of  importa<»- 
tions  into  England,  from  all  places,  from.  1786^, 
564..— Scotland,,  ditto,  tf.. —  Rated  and  esti<f- 
mated  Talue  for  five  years,  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  ib.  —  Yam  imported  into  England  and? 
Scotland^  from*1786,.564. —  Seed  imported  into 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  567*  —  Amount  to  be* 
gained  by  the  nation  raising  its  own  flax  and  lin'*^ 
seed,,  at  home,,  instead  of.  importing,  6l9«  (scft- 
Hemp.) 

Fleckifiardy  its  trade  and. shipping,  372. 

FlenJbwgy    its  situation,    population,,  trtde^.  and' 
shipping,.  337- 
veral.  nations-  have  owed  their  greatness  to  fish-  I  Forests,  in  Russia,  75.  (dee  Russfa  and  Wood.) 
tries,  522. —  We  may  now  get  the  greatest  part  I  ZWer,,  the  Right  Hon.  lohn,  his  promotion  oftli%' 
o£the  Dutch  fishing  .trade^  tfr.r-Fishermen  should  |     linen  maauikcture  of  Ireland, ,  2i& . 
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^  francfl  her  war-like  spirit  drove  industry  to  the 
north  previous  to  the  l6th  century,  and  the 
same  cause  may  now  produce  the  same  dfcct,  3. 

.  — Circumstances  arc  now  still  more  favourable 
for  the  northern  countries,  !25. — Consequences 
of  the  French  revolution  to  commerce,  53.  —  Im- 
ports from  Archangel  in  1 80^,  101  .-Hi-Imports  from 
■Petersburg,  from  1772  to  1805,  1'25. — Ships 
passed  the  Sound,  from  1790,  36y.  —  Wood  im- 
ported from  Holland,  381.  —  Its  Baltic  trade 
before  the  Revolution,  395. — Consequences  of 
the  Revolution,  475.  —  Consequences  to  the 
com  trade,  501.  —  By  her  tenaciousness  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV^.  lost  several  of  her  manufac- 
tures, 559,  —  Her  trade  to  the  Baltic  carried  on 
through  the  Holstein  canal,  under  Prussian  co- 

'    lours,  by  way  of  Embden,  355. 

.frederkk  the  Great  established  boards  for  purposes 
of  national  prosperity,  which  raised  and  improved 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  621. 

Frederick  ffllfian:,  canal  of,  comtecting  the  Oder 
with  the  Spree,  part  of  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Oder  and  Elbe,  268. 

'^rederickstadt,  in  Norway,  its  trade  and  shipping, 

.'Fredcrkksfadf^  in  Schleswig,  its  srtuatioiv  popula- 

•  lion,  and  Greenland  ftshery,  337. 
Trederkkshaldy  its  trade  and  shipping,  372. 
Trcdcricksham,  its  imports  and  exports,  1 53, 
'Friedlandf  in  Silesia;  its  exports  of  Hnen,  218. 
Tri^cht  Hqf,  a  lake  in  Prussia,  fil3. 

.Tuldoy  a  river  ninninginto  tbe  Wescr,  439. 

i 

G. 

KUeJk, .  it»  «ituation,  trade,  and  exports,  8 16. 
.Genoa  owed  its  greatness  to  fisheries,  522. 
George  III.  act  of  the  4^,  for  procuring  returns 
respecting  the  expense  and  maintenance  of  the 
poo^,  589. 
fGfrmafiy,  state'  of,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  4.  — 
■    Its  rivers,  400.  —  German  imens  alphabetically 

•  .described,  401.— Imports  to  and  exports  from 
^Britain,  452.-— Its  trade  and  navigation  with 
>Great  Britain,  tj.   and    467,   468.— Its  trade 

carried  on  by  means  of  ihc  rivers  Elbe,  412,  et 
seq.  —  Wcser,  439,  et  seq.  —  Em3,  445,  et  seq, — 

•  Oder,  268,  et  seq. 

German-merchantSy  first  regulations  for  them  in  Lon- 
don, 10. 
:Xyilge  Canal,  in  Prussia ,  2?8. 
Vlass  exported  from  Britain,  474.  —  Comparison,^ 
relative  to   the  exportation   from  England  and"- 
France. 
JGiifckstadt,  its  lituation^  port,  and  Greenland  fish- 
cry,  337. 
^Pold  and  Siher  exported  from  Russia  to  China,  ^. 
£   — fo  Fet«rebuTg,  117,    132,  134.  — To  Riga. 
143. — P/o<luce4 '"  Russia,  72. — In  Sweden,  299- 
^  Js?onvay,  374.. 
y^  /aKf  '^^  quofa  ^f  contribution  to  the  Ilanseatic 


OoikefdntrgjitMmtuttioAf  dli.'^Skodldtbe  con* 
muuication  south  of  the  Cattegate  be  cut  off, 
nails  may  be  conveyed  throogh  hence,  by  Vsladt 
and.Stnilsiuul,  314.  — its  manufiKctuits,  3J5w— 
Exports,  imports,  and  shipping,  t6.  — Greenland 
company,  3 16.  —Its  fishery,  stale  and  export  of 
herrings,  303,  315. 

GoUingen^  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  liaasc^ 
atic  confederacy,  18. 

Grain,  (see  Corn.) 

Grff;i^enK»M^il,  imports  from  Petersbui^  from  17 89  to 
1805, 124.— From  Riga,  from  1790  to  1803,149. 

Great  Britain .  (see  England.) 

Great  Haf^  a  lake  in  Prussia,  213. 

Grccfdand  Fishery,  of  Frederickstadt,  337.— Of 
Gluckstadt,  t6.  and  420. — Of  Altona,  16.  and 
420.  — Of  Hamburg,  420. —Of  Holland,  525. 

—  Of  the  Eastern  Ports  of  the  Elbe,  ib.  — Eng- 
land,  526.  (see  Fisheries.) 

Griefenlmrg,  in  Silesia,  its  exports  of  linen,  218. 

Gnmingen,  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Hansc< 
atic  confederacy,  19« 

Grypeavakl,  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Haase< 
atic  confederacy,  18.  —  Its  situation  a&d  trade, 
322. 

Gwsiavtts  Adoipkvs,  his  proclamation  to- the  re- 
gency of  Pomeronia,  allowing  tfae  wareboomig 
of  (kiglish  goods  during  the  war,  8th  of  May, 
1805,  319. 

H. 

Halerdtaktry  exported  from  Britain,  474. 

Haff§  or  lakes  in  Prussia,  213. 

Hfthberstadt,  a  bishopric  founded  by  Charlemagne 
in   1776,  6. 

Hmnbtirg  made  a  bishopric  by  Charlemagne,  in 
17^9,  P' — Pillaged  by  the  Danes,  8.— Ta- 
ken by  the  Sclavonians,  10. —  Its  treaty  with 
-Henry,  duke  of  Brabant,  15.  —  Its  quota  of  con- 
tribution to  the  llanseatic  confederacy,  18. — 
Became  more  floorishing  than  ever  after  the  dis- 
eolation  of  tbe  confederacy,  29. — Its  great 
transit  trade  had  a  momentary  auspeown  feom 
the  blockade  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  but  on  new 
channels  being  resorted  lo,  again  flourished,  54. 

—  Mode  of  drawing  on  at  Petersburg,  137.-*- 
Exchange  at  Riga,  on,  145. —  At  liebau,  OB, 
164.  —  At  Konigftburg,  on,  232. — At  Dantiic, 
on,  261. —  At  Stettin,  on,  S^S.  —  At  Berlin,  on, 
282.  —  At  Lobec,  on,  295.  — At  Stockholm, en, 
314. — Copenhagen,  36l  — Bromen,  444.— 
Embden,  427.  —  Amsterdam,  ib. — Travelling 
from  Husum  to  Hamburg,  342.  —  Conveyance 
of  merchandise  between  HambnrgGUid  Tooningen, 
347.— Ships  passed  the  Sound,  from  1790,  369* 

—  Elbe,  its  river  described,  412,  et  seq.  (see 
Elbe.)  —  Its  irttemal  navigation  throa^out  the 
continent,  413. — Its  advantage  from  tbe  French 
revolution,  415. — A  free  imperial  city  usd«r  the 
protection  of  tbe  German  empire^  i&.^-*Its 
vicissitudes  since  the  French  revolution,  •^••7" 
Cuxhaven^  its  port,  ib,  -^Its  sitnatiaa  and  fa^* 
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liffation,  417.— Tfae^  fortifications  nugatory, 
and  ought  to  be  destroyed,  t6.  — lutersected  by  a 
'  Tiumber  of  esnais,  4-18.  —  ^ips  arrived  at  Ham- 
burg from  179*  to  180*,  419, — Its  whale-fishery, 
420.— Customs,  421. — Imports  of  West  India 
produce,  and^crman  linens,  422. — Bank  of,  423. 

—  Its  principles  and  regulations,  16.  —  Its  ex- 
change and  exchange  hall,  424. — Its  public 
granaries,  whence  in  time  of  dearth  the  poor  are 
supplied  at  reasonable  rates,  ib,  —  Grain    im- 

•'    ported  into  and  exported  from  Hamburg  from 

•  1 792  to  1805,  425.  —  British  factory,  at,  426\  — 
Consequences  of  the  blockade,  54  and  426.  — 
During  the  blockade  of  the  Elbe,  the  trade  from 

»  the  North  Sea,  chiefly  carried  on  through  Tonnin- 
gen^  and  other  Danish  ports,  426.  —  Money, 
weights,  and  measures,  f6.-^Its  modes  of  payment, 
f6.  >-«-  Specification  of  merchandize  imported  into 
Hamburg  in  1802,  429* 

•.HmneUn,  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Hanseatic 
confederacy,  18. 

•  Hanover,  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Hanseatic 

confederacy,  18.  —  Its  unprotected  state  not- 
5vit^tanding  powers  guarantee  its  independence, 
54.  —  Consequences  of  its  being  occupied  by  the 
French,  ib» 

JIanseaiic  league  or  canfederacyj  its  establishment, 
purpose,  and  regulations^  11. —  Renewed  and 
divided  into  four  classes,  12,  19f  (se«  Danes, 
Denmark,  and  Lubec.) 

Hans'ttmnsy  receive  privileges  from  Henry  III.  1 5. 

—  They  block  up  the  ports  of  Norway,  and  com- 
pel the  king  to  renew  their  privileges,  ib,  —  Their 
consequence  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  and  III. 
16.  —  They  were  among  the  fir^  who  used  can- 
non at  sea,  ib.  —  Their  war  with  Waldemar  III. 
lung  of  Demnark,  ik,  — Their  covenant  to  scour 
the  seas  of  pirates,  whereby  they  became  the  only 
traffickers  on  the  Baltic,  17-  —  Bccojne  sove- 
reigns of  the  northern  seas,  and  general  carriers 
for  that  part  of  Europe,  ib,  -^  Enter  into  an  al- 
liance with  the  king  of  Norway,  take  Copenha- 
gen, destroy  the  whole  fleet  of  Denmark,  and 
compel  the  Danes  to  make  peace,  and  grant  them 
great  privileges,  ib,  —  Names  of  the  cities  and 

-  their  quota  of  contribution,  18.  —  Other  cities 
joine<l  with  them  in  alliance,  I9,— Their  four 
-counting  houses,  ib, —  Sometimes  arbitrary  in 
the  exercise  ^of  their  power,  ib,  —  At  the  summit 
of  their  power,  and  treat  as  sovereign  with  sove- 
reign, 20. —  Triumph  over  queen  Margaret  of 
Denmark,  and  rescue  the  world  from  the  barba- 
rians who  desolated  Europe,  ib,  —  Their  com- 
mercial disputes  with  England  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  20.  — They  seize*  ship  from  Newcas- 
tle sailing  up  the  Baltic,  ib,  —  Fit  out  a  fleet  of 
260  ships,  22.  —  Fail  in  a  second  attempt  on  Co- 
penhagen, ib.  —  Complain  to  the  king  of  England 
ior  seizing  a  Stettin  ship,  ib.  —  Their  decline; 
obliged  to*  sue  for  peace  with.  Denmark,  ib.  -^-. 
iienry  IV^  renewed  their  privileges,  ib,  —  Their 


t     ^. 


<;olite8t  with  the  grand- master,  23.  — ^JtrinecJ  by 
Sweden,  ib^  —  Their  emporium  moved  to  Revel, 
ai^  afterwards  to  .Narva,  ih,  —  LaU*c  and  seve- 
ral other  towns  and  $tips  destroyed  by  I;cnm',irk. 
ib,  — Other  advantages  taken  b.y  Denmark,  2i.' 
—  Foutte^n  towns  cut  oil' from  the  league,  wluch^ 
with  the.  loss  of  an  engagement  at  sea,  ha^^ens 
their  decline,  ib,  —  Detaib  and  observations  of 
their  progress  and  decay,  25.  et  srq.  —Their  pri- 
vileges in  England   taken  away  by  Edvx^ard  VL 
28.  —  Ilestored   by    Mary,  ib.  —  Finally  taken 
away  by  Elizabeth,  ib,  — Six  of  their  ships  taken 
or  destroyed  by  Elizabeth,  29» 
Ilapsal,  its  trade,  imports,  au<i  export?,  157. 
B&rdencick,  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Hanse- 
atic confederacy,  Ip. 
Hois,  beaver  and  felt,  exported  from  Britain,  474u 
Heldemham^  a  bishopric  founded  by  Charlemagne 

in  796,  Q. 
Hemp  rtiised  in  Russia,  81.  —  Exported  from  Rus- 
sia in  17p3  ami  1802,  83.  —  From  Archangel 
for  ten  years,  99*  —  From  Archangel  to  Britain 
for  ten  years,  100. —  From  Archangel  to  Franco 
in  1802,  101.  —  From  Archangel  in  1804,  ib,— 
From  the  Baltic  in  1802,  111.  —  Mode  of  \vftre-* 
housing  at  St  Petersburg,  1 1 5.  —  Exported  from 
Petersburg  from  1787  to  1 804,  1 2 1  1 22.  ~  Fron^ 
Petersburg  to  Great  Britain,  from  1789  to  1805, 
123,   124.  —  From  Petersburg  to   France,  from 
1772  to  1805,  125.  —  From  Petei-sburg  to  Ame- 
rica, from  1783  to  1805,  126. —  From  Peters- 
burg in  1804,  127. —  Riga,  its  quaUty,  dejiomi- 
nations,  and  packages,   140.  —  Exported   from 
Riga,  from    179O    to  1804,   146,  15j. —I^rom 
Riga  to  Great  Britain,  fiom  1790  to  1804,  147, 
150.  —  From  Pernau,  1804,  161. —  From  Lie- 
bau,   1303,  165.  —  From  Mcmel,  221,  227*^ — 
From  Konigsburg,  232,  234.  —  Aggregate  quan- 
tity exported  from  the  Baltic.  —  Advantages  in 
the  culture  of  hemp  and  flax  in   Britain   and 
.  Ireland,   50O.   ei  scq.  —  History    of  tie  hemp 
trade,  ib,  —  Acts    of  Henry  VIII.  EliirtZ*eth, 
William  and  Mary,  respecting  it,  560,  56l. — 
Act  passed  in  1781,  allowing  the  importatiou  of 
flax  and  flaxseed,  562.  —  Pounty  of  4/.  a  ton  on  ^ 
hemp  imported  from  Ireland,  now  ceasesy  562,.  — ■ 
Ditto,  from  the  British  plajitations,  will  cease 
24th  June  I8O6,  ih. — ^Iherc  b6untics  of  little 
service,  ib,  —The  Russians  prefer  the  culture  of 
flax  to  corn,  ib,  —  The  culture  there  is  in  small 
quantities,  every  individual  boor  raising  a  patch 
of  hemp  or  flax  which  he  can  always  sell   for 
ready  money,  563.  —  Hemp  imported  into  En- 
gland and  Scotland,  from  1786  to  1805,  563.  ~ 
Oificial  value  of  hemp,  flax,  yarn,   and  lijisccd, 
imported,  from  1 797   to   1 803,  56r».  —  Cprdage 
imported  into  England  and  Scotland,  from  I78Q 
to  ISOO, //>. — The  linen  manufactory  of  Ireland 
only  local,  567' —  Advantages  to  Jrplanj  \\JOve 
the  culture  of  hemp  and  flax  general,  ib,  — The 
soil  of  Ireland  well  suited  to  it,  particularly  the 
4M 
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ttsist  itt  tbii  gMal  object,  M^.  —  Th«  poor  in 
Ireland^  with  mat  rcftottit^s,  l«t»  fiot  the 
moans  of  etcrming  fbdr  ttidtAtry)  57t>.  — We 
hare  sofficient  liist^  gtotMHi  to  mkeall  the  heriip 
Vand  flax  w*  comunie,  Hw— Mr.  Xnhtir  Young 
quoted  on  thfe  Subject,  5(J9,  5f  1.  -^fttsMi  pro- 
pofcd  <o  effect  this,  571.  —  Particultr  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  from  its  coltUrO  in  Ire- 
land, 572.  —  Mr.  Whsctt**  uleful  pubKcution 
respecting  the  culture  of  hemp  Imd  flax,  572. 

—  Of  thfe  oil  produced  from  h^rapseH,  the 
large  sum  foreigners  pay  to  Russia,  which  we 
might  easily  raife  ourSelve*,  573t— Were  the 
acts  of  Henry  ahd  Elisfalwtfc  put  in  force, 
or  extended,  so  that  two  roods  were  set 
apart  for  this  culture,  out  of  every  sixty 
acrest  it  wouM  give  dOOOOO  acres,  574. — 
Calculation  of  the  benefit  that  would  ari^, 

•  The  culture  and  manufkcture  of  it  would  employ 
the  poor,  and  dfminish  t!ie  poor's  rates,  592. 
(see  Poor^s  Rates.)  — The  culture  of  hemp  and 
ftak  in  Ireland  would  employ  as  much  of  our 
shipping  as  its  importation  from  the  North,  60S, 
* —  The  official  rated  value,  average  ratetl  amount 
iaxd  estimated  vahie,  in  flrst  cost  of  flax  and 
lieWip  Imported  from  all  parts,  from  1799  «<» 
liS03,  618- —  Amount  to  be  gained  by  the  na- 
•fion,  by  raisfng  hemp  and  flax  at  home,  instead 
6f  importing,  6ig, 

^Htmps^  and  Linseed  exported  from  Russia,  in 
1795  atid  1802,  88. —  From  Archangel,  from 
1795  to  1804-,  99.  -From  Archangel,  in  V804. 
101.  —  ^rom  thfe  Baltic,  in  1 802,  111.  —  From 
I\rtera,burg,  from  17B7  to  1804,  191,  122.  — 
iFrom  Petersbui^  to  Britam,  from  1789  to  1805, 
1«3,  154. —  From  Petersburg  to  France  from 
1772  to  1S05, 125.—  From  Petersburg  to  Ame- 
rica, from  1783  to  1805,  1 26.  — From  Peters- 
•burs,  in  1804,  127-  —From  Riga,  from  1790  to 
1604,  i46,  151.— From  Riga  to  Britam,  from 
1790  to  1804,  147,  151.— From  Pernau,  1804, 
I6I.  — Fr«m  Liebau,  180*5,  1^5.  —  From  Me- 
tae!,^21,lB7.— From  Koui^sburg,  !?34,  236. 

—  Itsprodflce  in  oil  in  Russia,  533,  573.  — The 
tjuantity  seed  yields  into  oil,  573.  —  Its  produce 
aftd  amount,  if  raised  in  England,  574, 619.  — 
Oil  'supplying  the  place  df  tallow  in  part,  533, 
619,  (see  Hemp,  Flax,  Linseed,  and  Oil.) 

JtffApkcd  and  Hnsced  oU^  exported  from  Rnssio,  in 
17f^and  180?,  8lB. —  From  Archangel,  from 
1795  to  1804,  100. — From  Petersburg,  from 
17%'tol804,  121,1^. —  From  Petersburg  to 
Britain,  from  178910  1805,  1'23,  1?4.  —From 
Petersburg  to  Fmnce,  from  177^  to  t805,  155. 
-T-From  Petefsbui^g  to  America,  from  1783  to 
lB0i5,  126.  —  From  Petersburg,  in  1804,  127- 
The  large  sums  other  nations  pay  Russia  for 
hempseed  oil  might  be  turned  to  a  national  re- 
iour^e  i&  Britaiu,  574.— -  Its  estimated  amount  iu 


Oraat  Britftit^  $\%  {».  {tet  PMAte^lUfow,  «nd 
Resources.) 

Hem^  III.  grantt  privilege  to  the  iim>cha«ts  of  tho 
Halls  Town»^  residing  at  the  Steelymrd,  in  Lon- 
don, 13(.  -—  fl&i  order  to  the  aberi&  of  Wilfft  and 
and  Sussex,  to  buyi  for  his  wardrobe,  1000  elLs 
fine  linen,  576.  ^ 

Henry  VI.  renewed  the  privilegei  of  the  nwrckanti 
of  the  Hans  Towns»  22. 

Htni^  VI ir.  engaged  their  aid  to  place  a  king 
on  the  throne  oi  Denmarlc,  but  they  wore  de- 
feated by  the  combined  fleets  of  Sweden  aad 
Denmark,  24. — Acts  for  eocoarafiiig  tbe  col* 
ture  Of  (lax  and  hemp,  5#0t  56l. 

Htnrtfy  duke  of  Bimbont,  hit  treaty  with  Hanboffg,  15* 

Hersckbvrgf  a  town  in  SiMa,  its  export  of  lineiiy 
217. 

Herring  Fukety^  llie  annual  resort  to  ^  Isle  of 
Usedom,  13.  —  It  contributes  gneatly  to  ei^idi 
the  Danes,  14.— Deserts  the  Baltk,  2B,  (sfo 
Fisherk$.) 

Hervordtn^  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  H«iae- 
atic  confederacy,  19. 

Hides  exported  from  Rassia  in  goncral,  91 .  —  From 
Archangel,  99.. —  From  Pesersbwcg,  from  1787 
1805,  121,  122.  — From  the  Black  Sem,  lg02p 
175. 

Hildis/ttim,  its  quota  of  cootritmtioa  to  tlie'Haa« 
seatic  confederacy,  18. 

Holland  can  never  resume  her  fonner  rnimorcial 
and  freedom,  while  under  the  control  of  France. 

—  The  Dutch  drew  the  Indian  coounerce  to 
themselves,  27-  —  Dutdi  skips  paised  t^  Simnd^ 
from  1790,  369-  —  Wood  imported  horn  Nor- 
way, 381.^ — Imports  and  reports  from  B^taio, 
from  1700  to  1786,  and  fh>m  1791  to  the  jpro- 
sent  period,  453.  — Holland  owed  its.  gieslness 
to  fisheries,  522. —  Dutch  ftiher)%  526.  —  Its^ 
trade  with  the  Baltic,  through  theHobtein  canal^ 
and  by  means  of  Embden  and  the  Ems,  355.  — 
Its  ships  under  Prussian  colours,  disadvantage^ 
ib.  —  French  decree,  imerdktiBg  trade  wcth  Great 
Britain,  ib. 

Hobrstrmd,  its  trade  and  skippiag>  372. 
Hvltenau,  rules  at  the  custom-house  thjMre>  SSO.  — 

Fees  at  thecustom-hoiBe,  35^. 
Hops  exported  from  Britain,  474. 
Hoktein  and  Schleswig  ports  and.  rivers,  336,  (see- 

Altona,  Gluckstadt,  Husum,  Keil,  Bendsburg.). 

—  Conveyance  of  goods  thfioogh  Hoistein,  347. 

—  R'^uiations  of  road  RKmoy  and  customs,.348. 
— Canal,  350, 351,  (See  Canals.) 

HvUy  Imports  from  Archangel,,  m  1^804,  101. — 
Imports  from  Petersburg,  f»om  17b9  to  1605^ 
123.  —  Riga^  149.— Shipping  arrived  and  sailed,, 
1792  and  1B02,  (see-SA^irgv) 

Hvntef  a  rivet  runniiig  i&to  die  Weser,  4d9. 

Huium,  its  sttuation,.336.  •«•  One  of  the  pneamtata- 
tions  for  English  packets^  ib.  —  Its  foraier  trad« 
of  oysters,  ib.^^  Details  iseSpectiug  the  packets. 
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and  Ae  inconveniences  t)f  lanftng  of  embarking 
here,  ib,  — IVavclling  from  Husum  to  Hamburg, 
84*2.  —  Attention  to  the  sea-banks,  340.  —  Use- 
ful information  for  travellers  goinj  to,  or  coming 
from  the  continent  to  England,  ik. 

•  I 

'  JdhSe,  a  river  (Communicating  with  the  Wcser,  by  a 
canal,  440.  —  At  present  useful  to  Bremen  du- 
ring the  blockade.  7*- The  channel  of  trade  of 
Bremien,  since  the  blockade  of  the  Weser,  ib. 

James  I.  his  proclamation,  in   16*23,  for  erecting 
'  magasnnes  for  corn  in  Kn^^land,  512. 

Jmttia,  a  river  in  llussia,  52. 

June  if  France,  her  sarcastic  observations  on  the 
•  splendour  of  the  citisens  wives  of  Bruges,  15. 

JasioMa^  a  river  in  Russia,  64. 

Ilmerif  a  lake  in  Russia,  (fO. 

ImpotiSf  by  the  Easterlings,  into  England,  23. — 
Arensburg,  1 58.  —  The  Baltic,  111,  394.  —  The 
Baltic  from  Britain,  398.  — The  ports  from  the 
Bkck  Sea,  and  Sc«  of  Azoph,  175.  — Britain 
from  all  parts,  17 S7  to  1805, 4^4. — Britain  from 
Prussia,  282.  —  Britain  from  Denmark,  591. — 
Britain  from  Embden,  448. —  Britain  from  Ger- 
many, 45f .  —  Britain  from  Holland,  453.  — 
Britain  from  the  West  Indies,  from  1801  to 
1804,  469,  a»d  470.  —  Copenh^en  from 
Great    Britain,    358.  —  Dantzic,    ^4,   £66. 

—  Denmark,  386.  —  Denmark  from  Britain, 
391*  — Enibden  from  Britain,  448.  —  France 
from  Petersburg,  from   1772   to    1805,  125. 

—  Fredericfcsham,  153.  —  Germany  from 
Brrtain,  452.—  Gothenburs:,  315.  —  Hapsal, 

158. — Holland  horn  Britain,  453. — Ireland, 
from  1803  and  1804,  465.  —  Konigsburgv  ^35, 
536.  —  Liebau,  l64.  —  Memel,  226.  —  Narva, 
155.  — Odessa,  175,-^Pemau,  l60. — Into  Pe- 
tersburg, 11/,  1*28.  -—Prussia  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, 282. — 'Prussian  Pomerania,  278.-^ Revel, 
157.  —  RigA,  142,  152.  —  Stettin  275.  —  Swe- 
den, 329,  -^  Turkey  from  Britain,  1 87. —  Wy- 
burg,  153. 
J/vftimT  has  not  improved  so  rapidly  as  England 
and  Scotland,  464.  —  It5  imports  and  exports, 
for  1803  and  1804,  465.  —  Number  of  vessels 
•entered  from,  and'  cleared  out  for  di^erent  coun- 
tries, in  1804,468.  —  Its  exports  as  one  to  ten 
of  England,  477-  —  Remarks  on  its  revenues  and 
national  debt,  trade,  and  manufactures,  ih,  et  seq. 
Public  ftmded  debt  of  Ireiaiid,  1 805,  48^.  — 
Heads  oi  revenue  and  expenditure,  for  1804, 
483.  —  Its  population,  #93.  —  Importation  and 
OAporiation  of  com  to  and  from  Ireland,  from 
1799  to  1803,  505.  —  Its  importation  of  iron  in 
1773  and  1783,  and  1801,  552.  —  Act  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  ttr  encourage  the  growth  of  hemp 
'and  flax  in  Ireland,  56 1.  —  Particularly  adapted  I 
•for  the  culture  of  hemp  and  Hax,  5fi6.  -*  Its  l| 


lirtiHi  mlimifacttir^  loedT,  O.  -^  Iaip«f<aiiim  'of 
flaxseed,  s|>eeiQfing  tlie  ports,  567.  — ^Calcvlation 
of  the  advantage,  wen}  the  culture  general^  ib. 

—  Drained  bogs  particularly  suttod  tv  it,  BiS. 

—  Government  should  assist  in  this  great  obji^ct, 
569.  -^  The  poor  of  ireland  have  not  the  means 
of  improving  tlictr  resources,  i^.  —  Alarming' 
emigration  from  Ireland,  ib.  —  The  particular 
advantages  which  would  aecrUe  from  the  jeMVal 
culture  of  hemp  and  flax  in  Ireland,  5?i?.— 
Tkc  Irish  linen  manufacture,  i7J»,  e^fti^.^-^Act 
of  1704,  allowing  Irish  linens  to  be  exported  di- 
rect to  the  British  plantationt,  377*  —  Sir  Wil- 
liam Tempos  observations  on  Ireland's  advan- 
tages for  the  linen  manufacture,  t*. — The  Irish 
linen  manufacture  encouraged,  from  1^^,  J^.-<— 
Half  a  nntlion  expended  on  it  from  that  tima  to 
I750,td.  — Comparative  exportation,  from  1^6 
to  1751,  578.  — Do.  from  1750  to  1779,  i^.— 
Do.  from  1786  to  1805,  571. 

India^  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  its  effects  on  commerce,  26. 

Fveoketf  Priformay  of  goods  bought  and  shipped  at 
Petersburg,  134.  —  At  Dantzic,  260.  —  At 
Stockholm,  313. 

Iron^  sent  from  Siberia  to  Petersburg  by  internal 
communication,  67.-— Russian  ifon  nmea,. works, 
produce,  nmnufieLCtories,  and  exports,  7I9  et  mq, 

—  EKported  from  Archangel,  for  tatt  years,  99. 

—  From  Archangel  to  Britain,  for  ten  years, 
100.  —  From  Archangel,  in  1804,  di. -^From 
the  Baltic,  in  1802,  115. — From  Petersburg, 
from  1787  to  1804,  131,  122.  — From  Petei».  ' 
burg  to  Great  Britain,  from  1789  to  1805,  123. 
From  Riga,  from  1790  to  1804,  146,  151.— 
From  Riga  to  Britain,  from  1790  to  1804,  147, 
151.  —From  the  Black  Sea,  1802,  175.  —  Swe- 
den, its  mines  and  manufactures,  299.  —  Ex- 
ported from  Stockholm,  ^13. — ^From  Gothen- 
burg, 315.  —  Frofn  Gefle,  317.  —  From  different 
por»  in  Norway,  371.  —  Of  Norway,  produce 

of  the  iron-works  of  Norway,  374. — Aggregate 
quantity  exported  from  the  Baltic.  -^  £ngiattd 
Wrought  and  cast  exported  from  Britain,  474. 
—The  most  useful  of  metals,  549.— Tho  im- 
mense value  to  which  it  can  be  roanufiictured, 
ib.  —  Made  in  England  in  time  of  the  Romans, 
ib, —  Prohibited  to  be  exported  by  act  of  Ed- 
ward III.  t5«  —  The  rage  for  the  philosophei's 
stone,  encouraged  the  iron  foundries  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  550.  — Acts  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  preventing  iron-works  from 
being  established  near  London,  or  within  Kent, 
Surry,  and  Sussex,  ib,  —  Importation  of  foreign 
wire  prohibited  by  act  of  1630,  ib.  — ^^Proclama- 
tion  of  1637,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  bad  iron,  ib. 
Pig  and  bar  iron  first  made  in  Virginia,  t^.  —  Mr. 
Wood's  statements  respecting  the  iron  trade,  in 
1720,  561.  —  Act  of  Parliament  of  1769,  for 
4M2  .       .     .       * 
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*scdntinoing^  drtvrbaclisi  i^.  —  Great  increase 

of  our  irou  manufactures  since  the  American 

nar,  552. —  Pit-coal  ckaried  for  making  iron, 

firbl  used  by  Mr.  Dudley^  in  Staffordshire,  the 

.  process  matured  by  the  company  of  Colebrook- 

dale,  552.  —  Importation  into  Ireland,  in  1773 

,  and   1783,  and  1802,  ih. — Immense  value  of 

*  Bianulactured  iron  in  1783,   553.  —  Incredible 

rise  of  our  iron  foundries  within  ten  years,  553. 

—  Much  promoted  by  the  behaviour  of  Russia, 
ib.  —  Grand  increase  in  Wales,  ib.  —  Iron  ma- 

.  jiufacturedin  Britain,  554.  —  Railways  and  iron 
bridij;es,  i^.  —  Onicial  value  on  the  exportation 
.  of  British  bar  iron,  from  1797  t^  1803,  t&. — 
Do.  of  British  iron  manufactured,  555.  —  Offi- 
-  cial  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  foreign  iron, 
from  1797  to  1803,1^.  —  Annual  consumption  of 
foreign  iron  in  Britain,  and  its  cost.  — Swedish  iron 
-of  superior  quality.  Great  Britain  has  the  advan- 
tage in  capital  and  mechanical  means,  556.  — 
General  observations  on  the  iron  trade,  557.  — 
Bounties  or  premiums  not  required,  ib,  —  Bar 
iron  imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  1786  to 
1803,  589.— r The  official,  average,  rated  amount 
and  estimated  value  in  fir^t  cost  of  iron  import- 
ed from  all  parts,  from  1799  to  1803,  6l.  — 
Amount  to  be  gained  by  the  nation  by  manufac- 
.  turing  our  own  jron,  instead  of  importing,  619. 
Itali/y  imports  from  Petersburg,  in  IfeO-t,  127. 
Jnlm,.  in  the  Isle  of  Wollin,  a  renowned  city  and 
great  mart,  10.  —  Destroyed  by  the  Danes,  ll. 
IxDoity  a  lake  in  Russia,  66. 
'  Ivoanhof  can&l.m  Russia^  66L 

K 

Kamat.SL  river  in  Russia,  62. 

Kamuskmski  canal  in  Russia,  6&,  —  River  in  Russia, 

ib,  62. 
Kaspfja,  a  river  in  Russia,  6I. 
Kerty^a,  river  in  Russia,  63. 

Kcll,  itssituation  and  bay,  population  and  trade,  344. 
Jmg*  canal  m  Russia,  65, 
Koestromay  a  river  in  Russia,  62. 
Konigsbnrgj  founded  in   1*255,  15.  —  Its  quota  of 

contribution  to  the  llanscatic  confederacy,  18. 

—  A  channel   for  the  south-cast  trade,   54.  — 
.  Its  .situation,   228.. —  The  Gilge  canal  gives  it 

the  advantages  of  the  river  Meniel,.  ib,  —  Pro- 

iluce   brought  from  Poland,   229-  —  Ships  in 

lfi04,  230.  —  PiUau,its  ports,  ib,  — British  ships 

■  cleared  from  1796  to   1804,  231.  —  Ships   of 

.all  nations,  in  1768,.  tb,  — Vessels  passed  from 

,  the  Black  Sea  to  it.  — Exchange  on  Amsterdam, 

HBmburg^and  London,  232, —  Bank  at  Berlin's 

comptoir^  at  Konigsburg,  ib,  —  Courso  of  ex- 

.  change  and  price  ^f  specie,  1803,  233.  —  Mo- 

j)ey  apd  weights,  ib.  —  Exports  from  17i)5  to 

UOSf    234.--  Imports  from    1795   to  1803, 

^03^  -T' Sports  in  1804,  236.  —  Imports  in 


IbO^^ 


i^r  -—  Exciange  with  Berlin,  282. 


Krqfiohe  canal,  240. 

Kragerocy  its  trade  and  shipping,  372. 

Kubentki,  a  lake  in  Russia,  00. — Canal  in  RussTa,  65«> 

Kur,  a  river  in  Russia,  62. 

Kymmene^  the  river  divides  Russia  and  Sweden,.60.. 


TjadogOy  a  lake  in  Russia,  60.— A  canal  in  Russia, 6S.   . 

Iiokesy  ill  Russia,  55,  —  In  Prussia,  213.  — In  Swe* 
den,  "Z^^y  304-. 

Landed  Interest  and  commercial,  respectively  consi- 
dered, they  ought  to  promote  each  other,  49O. 

J^aplavdy  firat  noticed  in  history  in  11 99.  —  Thres 
English  ships  fitted  out  to  discover  a  north-rast 
passage  to  India  and  China,  under  Sir  Hug^ 
Willoughby,  put  in  here  in  1553,  two  of  whidk. 
were  frozen  in,  and  every  soul  perished^  57* 

Jjatchfy  a  lake  in  Russia,  60. 

LattTtna^  a  river  in  Russia,  6*4. 

Tjouri^cr,  its  trade  and  shipping,  372. 

[joutitz,  in  Silesia,  its  exports  ol  linen,  219* 

Ijcad,  exported  from  Britain,  474.  —  Produced  ti» 
Russia,  72.  —  In  Sweden,  301.—  Exported  from 
Prussia,  214. 

Leather,  imported  from  Siberia  to  Petersburg,  67* 

—  Exported  from  Russia,  9 1.  —  From  the  Bal- 
tic, 111.  —  From  Petersburg  to  America,  from 
1783  to  1805,  126.  —  jFrom  Riga,  from  1790  to 
1804,  146,  151.  —  From  Riga  to  Groat  liritaio, 
from  1790  to  1804,  147,  151.  — From  Pemau,. 
1804,  161.  —  From  Liebau,  1803,.  l65.  — 
From  the  Black  Sea,  1802.  1 76.  —  From.  Ko-^ 
nigsburg,  234,  236. —  From  Britain,  474. 

Lee,  Edward,  Esq.  his  defence  of  the  Turkey  mer* 
chant,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Eton,  182. 

Lcit/if  imports  from  Archangel,  in  1804,  101.  — 
From  Petersburg,  from  1789  to  1805,  124.— 
From  Riga,  from  1803,  149-  —  Ships  arrived  at 
Hamburg,  from,  424.  —  At  Bremen,  444.  — 
Ships  arrived  and  sailed  in  1792  and  ia  1802, 
(see  Shipping.) 

Lc?/tgow,  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Hafiseatic 
confederacy,  19. 

Liebau^  the  principal  port  of  Courland,  I6I.  — 
Its  harbour,  roads,  l62.  —  Its  trade,  l63., — 
Its  exchange  with  London^  Amsterdam*  and 
Hamburg,  l64.  —  Its  weighs  and  measures,  ib, 

—  Its  imports  and  exports,.!^. 

TAnen  manufactures  of  Russia,  84.  —  Its  different 
sorts,  names,  fabricants,  and  other  particulars, 
85.  —  Exported  from  Russia  to  Great  Britain, 
87.  —  Total  exportation  from  Russia,  in.  1793 
and  1802,  ib^  —  Linen  cloth  exported  from 
Archangel,  from  1795  to  1804,  99.  —  From 
Archangel  to  Britain,  from  1795  to  1604,  100*. 

—  From  Archangel  to  France,  in  1802,  101.  — 
From  Archangel,  in  1804,  ib.  —  By  way  of  the 
Baltic,  in  1802,  112.  —  Warehoused  at  Peters- 
burg, 115. —  Exported  from  Petersburg,,  from 
1787  to  1804^  12X,  122.—  Exported  from.  Pc- 
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tenhxiT^  to  Gireat  Britain^  from  17 89^  to  1 105, 
123,  124,  from  Petei-sburg  to  France,  tVoin 
'  1772  to.  180.3,  125. —  From  Petei"8bur<^  to  Ame- 
rica, from  1783  to  1805,  V26.  —  From  Peters- 
burg, in  1804,  127.  —From  the  Black  Sea, 
1802,  175.  —  Comparison  of  the  linen  manu- 
factures of  Russia,  an.i  the  woollen  manufacturt' 
of  England,  in  respect  of  the  llussian  trade,  206'. 
•'—  l.ish  linen  sup  non  to  en,,  in  the  worlds  2 16. 

—  Of  Fruvia,  215.  (sec  Prussia.)  7—  Silesia, 
ks  exports,  2 iff. — Chief  piaxies  for  their  ma- 
nufacture and  tlieir  c.Vports,  217. —  Export  oi 
lin?n  yarti  from  Konij;8hurg,  23 1,  236\  —  Fi-oju 
Ermland,  237-  — From  Eibing  ^41.  —  Mam- 
burg.  —-Bremen.  —  Of  Dautzic,  256.  —  Ex- 
ported from  Dantzic,  from  179i  to  1805, 
263,  2()5.  —  Exported  from  Stettin,  from  17pv^ 
to  180.%  274. — From  Golhenburg,  in  1804, 
S15.~  Alphabetical  list  and  description  of  Gor- 
man and  Silesia  linen,  specilkd  as  under,  401. 
Biclfield,  Bleichtucher,  Bocadillo*,.  Breta^^iMis, 
Book,  Caserillos,  Cavallenes,  Choiets,  Dowlas, 
Druck,  F^sen,  Lovent^  Meyer,  Wahel,  Mel., 
Muiiiterland,  Osnabruck,  Paderborn,  Plauile 
Royales,  Plattiles  Simples,  Ravensberg,  Ilr>uane(^, 
Sangallettens,,  Schlecer,'  or  Silesia  lawn,  Stein- 
hager,  Tecklcnburg,  Wahrentforp,  Weben,  We- 
scr.  —  German  linen  imported-  to  Hamburg, 
422.  —  Linens  exported  from  Britain,  474.  — 
Yarn  imported  into  Britain,  564.. —  Resources 
in  the  linen  manufacture^  575.  —  Antiquity  ol 
the  linen  manufacture,  i^  -»—  Its  history,  ib.  — 
Lullia  Paulina,  a  Roman  lady,  gave.  a.  sum  equnl 
to  3000/.  sterling  fon  a.single  piece  of  linen,  57 6\ 

—  Hcnnf  III.  ordered  the  sheriffs  of  Wilts  and 
Sussex  to  buy,  for  his  wardrobe^  one  thousand 
ells  fine  linen, i^.  — Cardinal  Wolsey's  goods  be- 
ing seized,  there  were  found  one  thousand  pieces 

-  iane  Holland  Hnen,'  ih,  —  A  proof  that  the  ma- 
,  nufacture  was  not  then  carried  to  much  extent, 
ib,  —  Its  great  importation  inexcusable^  585.— 
Remarks  on  the  subject,  ib^et  seq.  —  Of  the  use 
of  machinery,  5S6.  —  The  linen  manufacture 
first  cncouraged/:by  authority,  in  the  reign  of 
lames  I.  577.  —  Act  passed  in  1696,  ibr  encou- 
raging the  manufacture,  of  linens  in  Ireland,  ib. 

—  Linen  manufacture  of  Ireland  farther  promo- 
ted by  the  l^ench-  protestant  refugees,,  and  a 
Compact  iBajde,Jn  1698,  to  discourage  the  wool- 
len manufacture  in  Ireland,  and  encourage  the 
linen,  ib.  —  Act  passed  in  1704,  by  which  Irish 
linens  were  allowed  to  be  exported  direct,  to  the 
British  plantations,  ib.  — Sir  Willian^  Temple's 
prophetic  observation .0 a  the  improvement  of  the 
Irish,  linen  manufacture,,  ib,  —   From  \<Sq6  to 

- 1750,   half  a  million  benefiaially   expended   to 

-paromote  this^raamifacture,  ib^  —  Linen  and  yarn 

exported    from   Ireland,    from    I701    to   1751, 

578. —  From    1750  to   1779*  —  In   1780,   in 

coDseqjienc&of  .the.  able  report  of  the  board  of 


I      tnidc,  many  judicious  acts  of  par! iawirnt. were* 
madtt  to  grant  b  /unties,  an  I  cncourajje  the  Iriih* 
lint»n  manufacture,  ib.  — -I'hc  Right  Honriurabje 
Jrhn  Foster  the  guardian  of  the  linen  trade  of 
IrcUuti,   ih,  —  Linen   exported    from    Irclmd, 
from  1780  to  1805,  579.  —  Details  of  the  linen 
manufdctiire  oi  Scoila^id,  579  ^^  581,  (see  Scot-- 
lanil.)  — The  linen  manufacture  almost  neglect- 
ed in  England,  582.  —  The  reason,   ib.  —  Offi- 
cial value  of  British  manufdicturcd  linens,  ex-- 
ported  from  1.797  to  1803,  ?A.  —  Do.  from  ISO  I 
to  1803,  distinguishing  British  and  Irish  linens,^ 
583.  —  The  tlecline  of  the  linen  maniifncturo  of 
Britain  may  be  attributed  to  the  unpilfiedentcd 
rise  of  the  cotton,  583.  — -  The  oflinal   rated  va— 
lue,  average  rated  amount  and  estimated  va^uo 
in  first  cost,  of.  linen  and  linen  yarn. imported 
from. all  parts,   from   1799  to    180),   6l«.  -- 
Amount  to  be  gaiiira.  by  the  na  ion  by  manufac- 
turing ourown.lincn  in  place  of  importing, 6*19-'- 
Linseeffy  (t<ec  Hemp,  Hempseed,  and  Linseed.) 
Uftseed  Oil,  (see  Uempeed  and  Linseed  Oil,  Hemp, . 

and  Oil.) 
Idpatady  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Hanseatic 

con&^deracy,  19*' 
IMon^\v\  alliance  with  the  Haoseatii confederacy,  19— 
Liverpool y  imports  from  Arcliangel  in  1800,   101.. 

—  From  Petersburg,  frora.l7«9  to   1H05,  123-. 
™  From.  Riga,   from   IfOO  to  1803,  149.  "- 
Ships  arrived  from,   at  Hamburg,  420.  . —  At 
Bremen,  444.. —  Ships  arrived  and.  sailed,  1792' 
and  1802,  (see  Shipping.) 

London^  burnt  by  tha  Danes,  in  837,  8.  —  In  al- 
liance with  the  Hanseatic.con(ederacy,.]9t  —  A 
counting' house  of  the  Hanseatic  confederacy  in: 
Steelyard,  Thames-street,  ib. — Imports  from Ai  ch- 
angel,  in  1804,  101.  —  From  Petersburg,  from 
1789  to  1805,'  123. .—  Table  of  exchange  at' 
^  Petersburg,. upoii,  from  17S6  to  1^05,  134. — 
Mode   of  drawing   on   at    fttcrsburg,    137.  — 

At  Riga,   145.  — Imports  from  Riga,   149. 

Exchange  at  Liebau  on,  1()4.  —  At  Kojpgs— 
burg,,.232.  —  At  Dantzic,  26*1.  —  At  Stettin,, 
273.  —  At  Berlin,  282.  —  At  Stockholm,  314.. 

—  At  Copenhagen,.  360.  —  At  Hamburg, .  a27*\ 
At  Bremen,  44 1. 

Lovent^  linen, :  405.. 

LvbeCy  founded  in  11 40,  11;  — Its  rapid  prosperity,^ 

ib. —  The  head  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  12. 

Consumed  by  fire,  in  1209,  14.  —  Besieged  and 
pillaged  Straisund  in  1273,  15.  p— k»  quota  of 
contributioa  to  the  Hanseatic  conftderacy,  18. 
-—  The  port  and  all  the  ships  in  it, burnt  by  Den-- 

mark,    23. Declared    with  ,  the     Hanseatic 

League,  30.  —  Imports  from  IVters burg. in  1804, 
12?. —  Its  advantageous,  situation  and  hurbour, 
291. — Is  situated  oui  the  river  Trave,  291.  — - 
Stecknitz  canal,  from  hence  tp  Lauenburg  on 
the  Elbe,  292.  —  Road  betwixt  hence  and  Ham- 
burg, 293.. —  Might  be.  ahly  impnived. by  ajL? " 
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^Iron  nAt?ay/t^.«*-Nuniero!it  tolTs  betwixt  Ham- 
burg and  Lubcc,  Uk  —  Itt  exports,  295.  — 
Ships  arrived  at,  and  sailed  tbence,  Irom 
1792  to  1803,  294. — Money,  exchange,  weights, 
and  measures,  295.  — ^  Lubeo  skips  passed  the 
Sound,  from  179O,  369. 

Ltiliia  PouHmo^  a  celebrated  RomajvUdy,  gave  a 
sum  equal  to  £3000  »terlitig  for  one  piece  of 
fine  linen,  576. 

Lvnffikwgj  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Han- 
seatic  confederacy,   18. 

Luickoisa^  «  river  in  Russia,  6l. 

M. 

IdagMwrg,  its  first  charter  in  940,  9.  —  Its  second 
charter  in  97*2,  ib.  —  Its  <fuota  of  contribution 
to  the  Hansoatic  confederacy,  l&;-r-  Its  exchange 
wilh  Berlin,  282. —  Now  become  a  staple  place 
for  British  and  colonial  produce,  450. 

3ialoesj  St.  in  alliance  with  the  Hanseatic  confe- 
deracy, 19. 

M^i^y  its  high  importance  to  Gveat  Britain,  not 
only  to  preserve  our  Indian,  the  Levant,  the 
Turkey,  but  even  our  coalinental  trade,  1 67, 
168,  172.  —  Ought  never  to  be  surrendered  bat 
with  Great  Britain,  t6. 

Mundahly  its  trade  and  shippings  372. 

Mmmfftctwrts.-^Oi  Denmark,  330.  —Of  Elbtng, 
^40.  — Of  Germany,  400.— Of  Ireland,  577. 
—  Of  Prussia,  214.  —  Of  Russia,  70.  —  Of 
Scotland,  579-  —  Of  Silesia,  215.  —  Of  Sweden, 
311.  —  Estimate  of  the  annual  produce  of  ma- 
Bufacturce  in  Britain,  472.  —  Table  of  those 
exported  from  Britain,  stating  whether  increasing, 
decreasing,  or  stationary,  474.  (see  Linen  Ma- 
im^^re,  Woollen  Manufeicture,  aad  C«tton 
Manuiactnve.) 

Mdrgaretj  Queen  of  Denmark,  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  the  Hanseatic  league,  20. 

Maria  canal,  in  Russia,  63* 

Marine  Sodeiy  of  Swoden,  324. 

Maryy  Queen  of  England,  restores  the  privileges 
of  the  merchants  of  the  Hans  Towns  in  Eng- 
land, 29. 

Mas9ackvsef9y  a  source  for  the  importatiob  of  tim- 
ber, 540. 

Masts  and  Spars,  facility  which  will  be  given  by  the 
Beresinski  canal,  56 — Exported  from  Rosna,  their 
cost  and  expense,  and  general  observations,  78. — 
Method  of  those  exported  fvom  Riga  in  examin- 
ing by  the  brackers,  141.  —  Means  of  getting 
them  by  Ri^    during  winter,  t6.  —  Exported 
from  Riga,  from   1790  to  1804,   146,  151.-- 
Exported   from   Riga  to   Great-  Britain,   from 
1790    to    1804,    147,    151.  —  Description    of 
those  exported  from  New  Brunswick  to  Eng- 
laad,  542.  —  Imported   to  Great  Biiuin  from 
Europe    sknd^  Anjtrjca,  from    179^    to    1801, 
546, 
JUmu^ts^  (5oejMoiiy^    %V4?i«hta,  and-Mcawires.) 


Mtdimimpg,  Itt  situatian  and  trt^  C85.^Im« 

provements  in  agriculture,  hi^  state  of  caM- 
vation,  and  exports  of  corn,  286«  *—  lis  landed 
proprietors  rich,  and  farmers  independent,  t^.  -r- 
Its  improvanent  forwarded  by  means  of  the  Hol- 
stein  canal,  ib.  —  Is  the  Egypt  of  the  Baltic,  t^. 

—  Rostoc,  (see  Roetoc.)  —  Wismar,  (see  Wis- 
mar.) 

MemeU  or  Njemeo,  a  river  in  Prussia,  219.  — Its 
course,  220. 

Memtly  a  city  of  Prussia,  on  the  Memei],  its  timber 
trade,   220. —  Frontier  tawn    next  Russia,   ib. 

.  -^Saw  mills,  221.  —  Ships  here  loaded  with 
timber,  and  its  value,  t^. — Other  produce  brou^t 
hither,  ib,  —  Its  hemp  and  fi«ix,«  A. — Brack 
established  bene,  226. — >  A  whimsical  blunder  lo6t 
MeuMil  the  French  linseed  trade,  ib.  '^  Why  it 

.  has  not  the  general  trade  Hke  Koaigsburg,  1^.  -^ 
Its  brisk  transit  trade  to  Rus«a,  ib.  —  Floats  of 
timber  dispersed  in  the  Haff,  223.  —  River  Dsage 
running  through  the  town,  t^. — Shipping  be- 
longing to  it,  16.-^  Total  of  exports  of  Meratl, 
in  1802,  16.  — Its  situation  on  the  Couiish  Mafi; 
harbour,  and  anchorage,  t6.  —  Ships  arrived 
there  in  various  years,  from  1707  to  to  1804,  t6. 

—  Exchange,  224.  -^  Money,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, t^.  —  Price  of  articles  of  exportation  from 
Memel,  225« — Imports  iato  Memel,  from  17^ 
to  1804,  226.  *-  Exports  for  the  same  time,  227. 

McrmuUes^  in  alliance  with  the  Hanseatic  confede- 
racy, 19. — Its  prosperity  arose  from  fisheries, 
521. —  Maintained  its  indcpendcAce  £)r  near 
2000  years,  ib. 

Messina,  in  alltaoce  wit^  the  Hanseatic  oonfedeniey, 
19. 

Meyer  Wnetiy  406. 

Mmden,  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Hanseatic 
confederacy,  19* 

Mines  in  Russia,  73.  — In  Sweden,  29<)»  —  I"  Dea- 
mark,  334.  —  la  Norway,  374. — In  England, 
617. 

Mjehoy  a  river  in  Russia,  61, 

MobdWneiiy  406. 

MologOy  a  river  in  Russia,  62.    *" 

Money.  The  first  sterling  money  coined  in  England 
was  by  the  Easterlings,  in  the  reign  of  llcniy 
III.  15. 

Money y  weights,  and  measures,  in  Rnssia,  137.-^ 
Traffic  in  money  at  Riga,  143,  145.  —  At 
Pemau,  \60.  —  At  Liebau,  164.  —  At  Con- 
stantinople, 18i. — At  Smyrna^  ih,  —  At  Me- 
mel, 224.  —  At  Konigsburg,  233.— *At  Eibing, 
240.— AtDantzic,  261.  — At  Stettin,  5?73.— 
At  Rostoc,  289*  —  At  Wismar,  290.  — AtLu- 
bec,  295.  —  At  Stockholm,  314.  — At  Stras- 
lund,  320.  —  At  Cop^hagen^  360.  — At  Ham- 
burg, 427.  —  M  Bremen,  444. — At  Hmbdea, 
449. 

Mofy  its  trade  and  shipping,  872.i 

MoscOf  the  capital  of  Russia,  ld4b 
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^^M^  ^  river  inRusiiay  6$. 

UuU  linen,  407.  . 

Mtmtttr^  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Ilanscatic 
confederacy,  19- 

MwmierloHd  linen,  407* 

N. 

i^^ikSi  in  alliance  with  the  Hansoatic  confederacyil  9. 

Murray  becoines  the  emporium  of  the  Hans  iTowns, 
23.  —  Its  tradr,  imports,  and  exports,   154. 

2^atwnal  Debt  md  FinoHces  of  Great  Britain,  480, 
481,  482. —  Ditto  of  Iielajid,  482,  483.— 
.Ditto    of     Russia. —  Ditto    of   Sweden,.  327. 

—  Ditto  of  Denmark>  389- 

J^avigaiion  Acty  its  suspension,  6oi.  —  It  particu- 
larly favours  the  Northern  Powers,  604.  —  Ob- 
servations on  its  suspension^  605.  —  Its  policy 
and  expediency  fully  considered,  593.  —  Advan- 
tage to  the  neutial  nations,  ib. 

ifelsotiy  Lord,  remarka  oa  his  attack  of  Copenha- 
^n,  6l3.  -r-  Mis  admirable  address  on  the  occa- 
sion, tb,—  Neutral  vessels,  (sre  shipping.) 

if^v  ^ttMSVXckf  a  new  source  lor  supplying  Britain 
wi^  timber,  540. 

J^accasiky  imports  from  Archangel  in  180i,  101. — 
From  Petersbui^,  from  1789  to  1805,  123.— 
From  Riga,  fVopi  179^ to  1803,  149-  —Ships ar- 
rived and  sailed  in  1792  and  1302,  (see  shipping.) 

New  Chamtds  ^  Trade. So  long  as  Hanover  is 

connected  with  Britain,  and  Holland  with  France, 
the  commerce  of  the  Elbe  will  be  liable  to  inter- 
ruption, 53.  —  The  Ehttie  at  the  command  of 
France,  ib, — The  Fraich  haviag  violated  the 
Ijuarantee  of  the  German  Empire;,  by  occupyini/ 
Hanover,  the  British  were  compelled  to  blockade 
the  Elbeaod  Weser,  54.  —  Which  made  the  new 

.  ehannehi  necessary  to  be  resorted  iOf  ib.  —  Sum- 
•lary  of  fhesfe  new  channels,  ih.  —  To  Turkey, 

.  by  the  Bfthfc,  1^7,  181.  — .To  Ri^  184.  —  , 
To  MemeU  ih.  —To  Konigsbui^,  ib.  —  The  co.st 
liv  this  conveyance  coni|)ar«d  with  that  by  the 
Mediterranean,  1,S5.— To  Austria,  by  Dantzic 
•and  the  Vistttlla,  ?44.  —  To  OBrinauy,  by  Stet- 
^  tin,  being  C9»mected  with  the  Elbe  by  diflFetent 
canals,  "167^  and  with  the  Vistula,^  by  the  Brom- 
berg  canal,  268. — To  ilanvbur^  by  Lubec,  by 
land,  and  by  water  on  the  Stecknite  canal,  292. 

—  To  Kiel,  by  land  to  Ham  bung,  344.— To 
Tonningen,  by. water,  over  the  Sands  and  up  the 

•  Elbe,  946.-— From  Tonningen  to  Hamburg,  by 
di^rcnt  routes,  by  rivers  and  canals,  347-  — 
A  new  toad  by  land,  from  Tonningen  to  Hamburg, 
t^.  —  The  expense  hy  both  conveyances,  ib. — 
ThQ  expense  attooding  tlie  conveyance  ot  goods^ 
«t  different  periods,  from  Tonningen  to  Hamburg, 
by  diflferent  routes,  ib.  —  To  Hambueg^  (kcc 
Bendsburg,.  Tonningen,.  and  Bixtohude.) — To 
Bremen,,  (see  the  Weser,  and.  the  trade  carried 
on  during  the  blockade  by  means  o£  tha  river 
lahde,  441. — The  river  Jahdd  described,,  ^nd 
aieihod  of  Gonvq[inggoo4s>  i^« — ToEmbden, 


-  from  theoco  by  tfie  Ems,  by  way  of  HoMter  aad 
Meppin,  446.  —  By  the.  Ems  to  Holland,  the 
Dutch  and  great  part  of  the  French  trade  carried 
on  by  this  channel^  448. 

Neufovndlatid  Fishery^  (see  Fisheries.) 

NetOy  a  river  in  Russia,  6o. 

KccestOf  a  ri^r  in  Russia,  64» 

NimegyeTiy  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Han* 

seatic  confederacy,  18* 
'  Njemeiiy  or  Memcl,  a  river  in  Russia  and  PruAsia^ 
64,  213. 

Normans  joined  the  Danes  in  their  inroads  through. 
Europe,  7.  — Under  Rolia  they  took  Rouen,  and. 
established  themselves  in  Normandy,.  8. 

Norovay  a  river  in  Russia,  6K 

North  C<maly  in  Russia,  63. 

Northern  NatioMs. ^The  channels  through  which 

we  must  now  supply  the  continent^  2.  —  Their^ 
jealousy  of  Great  Britain  unfounded,  3.  —  The 
balance  in  their  £ivour  is  immense,  t^. — The 
war-like  spirit  of  France  and  Spain  advantageous 
to  them,  ib. — The  loss  they  would  sastain  ia 
quarrelling  with  England,  62,  458. — The  rela- 
tive interests  of  the  Northern  Nations  and  Britain 
considered,  ib.  —  Britain,  from  her  own  reaonr* 
ces,  can  be  independent  of  them,  iiJ..— The  ad- 
vantage tliey  have  over  us  of  the  greater'  value  of 
3K>ney,  455.-  But  of  which  they  do  itA  tab»* 
sufficient  advantage,  ib.  — They,  inj%ins  them- 
selves by  taking  too  high  prices,.  456,,  557.**r> 
The  distinction  to  be  observed  betwixt  thoBritish*^ 
trade  through  the  Northom  Nations,,  and  the* 
trade  with  themselves.  —  The  aggregate  amountr 
of  the  trade,  and  the  balance  it  is  against- 
England.  —  The  trade  and  navigation  of.  Grcfit' 
Britain  with  Russia^  308.  —  With  Prusshi^, 
284.  — With  Sweden,  329-  — With  Denmark, 
301.— With  Germaay^,4i2.~Wuk  UoUaul,, 
453. 

Norac^y  its  port*  blboked  up  by  the  Hanseatia 
league,^  and  the  King  compelled  to  senew  thehr 
privileges,.  15.  —  It^  esctent  and  productions,. 
S70. — Its  Ports,,  alphabetically,  arranged,  371. 
—  Salt^<fcricsv  S?^.: —  Iron-works,  374.  — Fish- 
eries, 375.- — Wood  trade,.379.  —  Shipping,  (see 
Denmark.)} 
Nm>a  Scfriia^  a  mm  source  ibr^  supplying  Britain 

with  timber,.  540.. 
^OTO^ororf,,  a  counting  house  of^the^Hanseatic  con- 
federacy kept  h^e,.  Ig.  —  Narva  and  Revel,  i|s 
ports  dttrin^^  the  liansoatic  confederacy,  ii^. 

O. 

OalSy  (see  Com.) 

OdtTy  a  river  of  Phisaa,,by  9teltni,.fi6S.^€aoah, 
from  thence  to  the  Elb^  55,  268*  —  Its  course, . 
268. — Canal  joining  the  Vistula,  by  theWarte 
and  Netje,  t^.- — Haa  areat  trade  up  to  Silesia^ 
in  linseed,  and  from  thence  in  linens,  t5.--«nlta 
disembogj^emeot  into  the  Baltic,, f5.. 
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'Qieiis,  Its  situation,  l68.  —  Founded  in  1795,  l6f). 
—  Its  state  in  1 799*  t^-  — ^  Activity  in  promoting 
ita  buildings,  ib.  —  Its  shipping  and  population 
in  1803  and  L804,  170.  —Made  an  cntr(*p6t  by 
an  ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  of  Marcb 
5,1804,  ib,  —  Its  privileges  for  a  transit  trade, 
hy  ukase,  iNImch  5,  1804^,  ib.  —  List  of  goods 
allowed  transit,  17 1.  —  lis  imports  and  ex- 
ports, for  17J)o,  .i796y  and  1797,  175. —  Its 
superiority  as  a  port  to  Cherson  and  Tai^anroc, 
377.  — Insurances  to  Turkey,  i^- — General  ob- 
servations respecting  it,  172,  et  seq. 

'OgcKy  a  river  in  Russia,  01. 

Oginskijy  a  caual  in  Russia,  220. 

Oil  (see  Hempseed  and  Linseed  Oil.)         -' 

011^  train,  exported  from  Archangel,  from  17£)5  to 
1804-,  9.9.  —  From  Archangel  to  Britain,  from 
1795  to  1804,  99.  — From  Archangel  in  1804, 
102.  —  From  Petersburg  to  America,  from  1783 
to  1 805,  1 26.  —  From  Riga,  from  1 790  to  '1 804, 
146,  15  L  —  From  Britain,  474.  —  The  quantity 
of  whale  oil  imported  into  Britain,  from  all 
places,  1787  to  1800,  533. — Ditto  exported, 
•from  1797  to  1803  (see  Fisheries.) — To  supply 
the  place  of  tallow,  531.  —  Londoners  complain 
of  being  obliged  to  use  tallow  as  a  substitute  lor 
oil,  whilst  oil  is  become  so  to  tjillow,  532. 

-Oleron,  Isle  of,  its  maritime  laws  promulgated  by 
Rkhard  I. 

^OnegOf  a  lake,  and  a  -river  in  Russia,  CO. 

'Orely  a  canal  in  Russia,  66, 

'Os/inbitrgj  a  bishopric  founded  by  Charlemagne  in 
77*2,  6.  —  Its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Ilan- 
seatic  confederacy,  19. 

O^nabntdc  linen,  407. 

4?sfeh(l,  in  alliance  with  the  Hanseatic  Coafederacy, 

^s(er  Rusber,  its  trade  and  shipping,  373. 


•PaicJiefs,  stntioned  between   Strafcund  and  Ystadt,, 

.  3Q<y,  —  From  Harwich  to  Ilusum,  details  respect- 
ing them,  and  information  for  traveller?,  338. 

Tadcrborn,  a  bibhopric  founded  by  Charlemagne  in 
784,  6, 

Padirborn  Linen,  407. 
V  Papenburg  ships  passed  the  Sound  from  I790y  S69. 

Pauf^  Emperor  of  Piibsia,  his  ukase  for  establishing 

■     the  aid  l)ank  of  Rus>ia,  190. 

Teiptts,  a  lake  in  Rusi^ia,  60. 

Pernau^  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Hanseatic 
confederacy,  11^ -r— Its  trade,  imports,  export*^, 
and  exchango,   I.S9.  '  , 

Perffuify  a  river  in  Russia,  ^1. 

.p^fer  the  Great,  established  beards  for  purposes  of 
.     jiotioniil    prosperity,    which    raised  'the   Russian 

rr.     pffcrshvr^:^  h\\\\t  ftt  once  to -become- the  capital 
■'^- £-hc  empire,   founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  in 


£mper<»*  Alexander's  ukm^^  in  IS04,  rcspectmg 

the  exchajige^  and  other  improvements,  t^. — Great 
part  of  the  commerce  removed  from  Archangel 
in  1713,  ih, — The  foreign  factories  establii>hed 
here,  ia  1721,  ih, — Its  situation,  115. — Waie- 
boubes,  ib. — Cronsladt,  the  port  of  Petersburg, 
1  \6, — State  of  the  trade  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Cronsladt,  in  ISOO,  117. — Gold  and  silver  im- 
ported  in  1800  and  1804,  II7  and  132. — Cus- 
toms collected  at  Petersburg,  in  1800,  118.— 
Ships  arrived,  sailed,  and  remaining  at  Peters- 
burg  and  Cronsladt,  for  several  years,  from  tJte 
commencement  of  last  century  to  1805,  f5.  and 
132. — .Estimate  of  the  quantity  of  goods  an- 
nually brought  down  to  Petersburg,  lip. — Ag- 
gregate of  the  exports  from  Petcwburg,  from 
1787  to  1804. — Account  of  the  principal  pro- 
duce of  Russia  exported  fn;m  Petersburg,  from 
1758  to  1804. — Exports  from  Petersburg  to  the 
principal  ports  of  Britain  and  to  Ireland,  from. 
1789  to  1805. — Account  of  goo<ls  exported  in 
British  ships  from  Petersburg,  1804,  122,  123, 
and  124. — Ditto  in  American  ships,  125. — Ei- 
poru*  from  Petersburg  to  France,  from  1772  to 
1805,125. — Exports  from  Petejsburg  to  Ame- 
rica, from  17S3  to  1804,  126. — Exports  in 
1804  to  diftcrent  countries,  127. —  Imports 
in  1803,  128. — Imports  and  exports  by  the 
principal  merchants  at  Petersburg,  in  J  804, 
130. — Value  of  the  goods  imported  and  ex- 
ported, in  1804,  132. — Amount  of  tlie  dutiei 
and  taxes  received  by  the  custom-house,  in 
1804,  ib, — Proforma  invoices  of  goods  bought 
and  shipped  at  Petersburg,  134. — Table  of  ex- 
change at  Petersburg  on  London,  each  month 
in  every  year,  from  1788  to  1805,  135. — Gene- 
ral table  of  exports  and  imports  from  1742  to 
1804,  with  the  gold  and  silver  imported,  and 
the  customs,  from  1786  to  1804,136. — Mode  of 
•drawing  on  London,  Hamburg,  Am^sterdam^  and 
Vienna,  137- 

Pilimty  the  port  of  Konigsburc;  and  Elbing,  230,  (sec 
Komgsburg)  ;  and  of  Elbiog,  239,  (see  Elbing,) 

Pitchy  see  Tor, 

Plafifks  Rot/aleSy  linen,  408. 

Plafilfcjs  SirnpkffyWnen,  40S. 

Plauen,  canal  of,  part  of  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  Oder,  268, 

Poor^s  Rates. — Remarks  on  this  burthen,  and  its 
causes,  587. — Its  impdrcy,  589. — Amount  of 
poors'  rates  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  in 
1776  and  1786,  ib — Retums  of  the  expense  and 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  in  consequence  of  the 
act  of  43  Geo.  IH,— The  result,  5<)0.™The  cul- 
ture and  manufacture  of  hemp  and  flax  would 
give  ihe  poor  employment;  preventive  of  these 
evils,  592. — Remarks  on  the  subject,  i6.  ct'seq, 
and  on  their  present  management  and  employ- 
ment, 595.~Oi  the  poor  in  Scotland ;  tbeir  snail 


y0l}' — ^te  ie/'jj/iirity  and  elegance,  i  14.-  -The        expense,  ti.— The  Right  Hon.  George  Rose's  jpea- 
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/•Mit'.fi^  tWsi  fl.— •Hcmlirkr  on  hh  obsenrations, 

^  t^.-^IUasoos  for  there  being  fewer  paupers  in 

.  Scotland  tkan  in  England,  ib, — Farther  remarks, 
596,  et  seq^ — Estimate  of  the  money  that  might 

.  be  saved  to  the  nation  by  an  amelsaration  of  the 

,  system,  619. 

fopuUU'ion  of  Altona,  337- — Bergen,  371. —Chris- 
tiana, i^.<^-*-Christiansand,  ^72.— Cbrisdansund, 
f^. — Elsineur,  36 1. — England  and  Wales,  493, 

^  507. —  Flensburg,  ib. — Frederickstadt  in  Schles- 

.  wig,  ib, — Ireland,  i^.-^-Keil,  343. — Odessa,  170. 

.  Rendsburg,  345. — Russia,  47- — Scotland, 493. — 
Stavanger,  373. — Tonningen,  ib, — Tonsberg,  ib, 

Polmtd, — Consequence  of  its  partition  to  the  corn 
trade^  and  the  general  interests  of  Great  Britain, 

.   501. 
Poriugd, — Imports  from  Petersburg,  in  1804, 127. 

Porfvguese  ships  passed  the  Sound,  from  1790, 
369. — Wood  imported  from  Non%ay,  381. 

fregdf  a  river  in  Prussia,  2 13. 
fripecZf  a  river  m  Russia,  61. 
Prrfcrma  Invoices — (see  Tnvnces.) 
PrussitL — Its  imports  from  Petersburg  in  1804>  127* 
Its  situation  and  extent  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  213. — Lakes  or  Ha0s,  in  Prussia,  213. — 
Its  rivers,  t3.~Produce  and  manufactures,  214. 
Its  linen  manufacture,  215. — Sileua,  its  exports, 
5216. — Linens,  alphabetical  list  of,  401,  (see 
UneH  Mamffacture). — Chief  places  for  their  ma- 
nufacture, 217« — Hirschburg,  its  exports,  16. 
Landshut,  its  exports,  218. — Griefcnburg,  its 
«q>orts,  ib, — Fried  land,  its  exports,  f  6. — Schweid- 
nitz«  its  exports,  ib^ — Lausitz,  its  exports,  219- 
— Memel,  220,  (sec  MemcL) — ^Konigsburg,  228, 
(secX(wig:.vAi/rg.) — Bmun8burg,237,  (seeBra«?5- 
burg,) — Elbing,  238,  (see  Eibing,)  Dantzic,  242, 
<see  Dantiic,) — Stettin  266,  (see  Slettin) — Prus- 
sian Pomerania,  276>  (see  Prussian  PwMrania,) — 

.  Is  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  commerce,  277* — 
Society  for  trade  and  navigation,  ib, — Assurance 
company,  280. — ^The  bank,  16. — Provincial  banks, 
ib, — Money  traffic  and  exchange,  281. — ^Table 
of  the  courses  of  exchange,  282. — Trade  and 
navigation  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  ib. 
Imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain  from  Prus- 
sia, from  1701,  283,  284. — Prussian  ships  passed 
the  Sound  since   1790,  369. — Its  impolicy  in 
neglecting  present  advantages  in  consequence  of 
the  blockade  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  451. — Can 
never-have  much  shipping,  603. 
fntman  Pomerama, — Its  port  and  trade,  276. 
Pml^  a  river  in  Russia,  61 . 
R. 
jgUulxevelly  Prince,  the  great  benefit  he  receives  from 
hb  forests,  which  his  &ther  would  not  suffer  to 
be  cut,  200. — They  are  now  the  source  whence 

-  Memel  is  supplied,  ib. 
Bmlwufs^  iron,  554. 

Rank  of  thedUferent  powers  of  Europe^  in  1 504;  460. 
Mmxnsbtrghomf  408* 


RerMburg^  its  situation,  population,.  ifKipiRBgi  wb^ 
vi^ation,  and'  itm/k,  S45^^Its  recent  improve*, 
ment  and  increase,  »6.-— Duties,  £6. 

Resources  ^JBri^af;t.>— Meaning  of  the  word  as  used 
in  this  work,  486.*— General  remarks  on  them,  ib, 
— In  what  they  consbt,  489.— Their  great  im- 
portance, ib,  —  Improvement  of  waste  lands  and 
cullivation  of  grain,  493,  ^99%^^-  (see  Corn). — 
Raising  timber,  497,  535,  (see  (Vood). — The 
fisheries,  521,  et  seq.  (sec  Fiskems).  —  Pitch  and 
tar,  546,  c^  5C9.  (see  Tar).  —  Iron,  549,  ^  9eq. 
(see  Iron),  —  Hemp  and  Flax,  560,  et  stq.  (sec 
Hemp), — The  linen  manufacture,  575.  —  (sec 
Linen  Manufactures).  —  To  diminish  the  poor's 
rates,  587i  (see  Poo/s  Raies)^  —  Recapitulation, 
remarks,  and  proposal  for  the  above  purposes, 
61 1,  f^  seq.  (see  Conclumn>) 

Betel,  —  Its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Hanseatic 
confederacy,  18.  —  Becomes  the  emporium  of 
the  Hanse  Towns  till  removed  ta  NarT%  23,  — « 
Its  trade,  imports  and  exports,  1 55. 

Revenues,  —  Of  Russia,  57-  —  Of  Britain;  their 
difference  for  the  last  hundred  years,  46]. «-^ 
Ditto  for  the  year  1804,  481.-^  Ditto  of  Ire* 
land,  483. 

Rkinej  being  at  the  command  of  France,  will  be  losl 
to  the  general  purposes  of  mercantile  conveyn 
ance,  53. 

Riga.  —  Its  origin  and  progress,  138.  —  Its  quotm 
of  contribution  to  the  Hanseatic  confederacy,  1 8. 

—  Its  commercial  importance  at  the  foundation, 
of  Petersburg.  —  A  channel  for  the  south  east 
trade,  54.  —  Communication  with  the  Black  Sea 
by  means  of  the  Beresinski  canal,  ^5.  —  Now  the 
second  city  of  Russia,  138.  —  Its  treaty  with 
Ile'hry  VIL  of  England,  in  1481,  ih. —  Naviga- 
tion by  the  Diina,  f6.  —  Its  traffic,  139. —  The 
river  Duna  described,  138.  —  Season  for  the 
barks  ascending  and  descending,  138. — Ob- 
structions in  the  rivers,  139*  1^2.  —  Linseed  re^ 
gulations  for  that  in  sowing,  139*  —  Regulation 
of  the  brack,  ib.  —  Hemp  and  flax ;  its  quality, 
denominations  and  package,  ib,  —  Linseed,  140. 
Corn,  ib.  — Its  system  of  magazinage,  t^. — Wood> 
and  the  conveyance  of  masts  from  the  forests, 
141.  —  Cost  and  loss  to  individuals  and  the  state 
by  the  prohibition. — Necessary  precautions,  z^.—«i 
The  warehouses,  141,  —  Situation  and  harbour, 
142. —-Salt  trading  vessels  which  come  down 
the  river,  142.  —  Ships  arrived  at  Riga  at  dif- 
ferent periods  from  1703  to  1804,  142.— Im- 
ports from  England  for  several  years,  143. — 
Imports  and  exports,  142. — Traffic  in  money 
and  bills,  143.  —  E.xchange  unth  Amsterdnjiy, 
Hamburg,  and  London,  145.  -  Money,  weights, 
and  measures,  ib,  —  Exports  from  Riga,  fji^m 
1799  to  1803,  146,  148.—  From  Riga  to  O'reat 
Britain,  from  1790  to  1803,  147,  148,  14^,  U0. 

—  Exports  from  Riga,  iu  1804,  15L*i*-Impo4<s 
to  Riga,  in  1804,  15.^ 
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JRmn,  of  RuMit,  5J.  — Of  Pnmla,  213.— Vis- 
tula, 243.—  Oder,  268.  —  Of  Holstein,  336.  — 
£lbe,412.— Wcser,439.  —  Fulda,i3.  —  Wcnrc, 
A— ^Hcr,  tf.  — J»hde.  440.—  Ems,  446.— 
Jn  Canada,  648.  — In  Ma&sachosctSi  i5.~lD 
New  Brunswick,  t^. 

Ao^«,  (see  Cordage.) 

Hose,  the  right  hon.  George,  reason  asngned  by 
him  for  the  cheapness  of  maiotaining  the  poor 
in  Scotland,  6.96. 

Rostocy  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Hanseatic 
confederacy,  18.  —  Imports  from  Petersburg  in 
1804,  127«  •*•- Now  chief  city  of  Mecklenburg, 
288.  —  Its  local  situation,  ih,  —  Its  shipping,  tb. 
Its  exports,  ib.  —  Its  imports,  289-  —  Sl^ips  ar- 
riving at  and  sailing  from  Rostoc,  ib,  —  Money 
and  weights,  ib.  and  2»K).  —  Coui^e  of  exchange 
with  Amsterdam,  Ilamburo:,  and  London,  ib, — 
Ships  passed  the  Sound  trom  1790,  369. 

Roforosty  a  river  in  Russia,  6'2, 

Hovtn  in  alliance  with  the  Hanseatic  confederacy, 

19. 

Jloi/M  linen,  409. 

litigefi,  isle  ot,  its  situation  and  trade,  321. 

RugeMvaUf,  its  situation  and  trade,  277- 

Rukg  and  regulations  for  importation  into  Britain, 
484. 

Muremand,  its  quota  of  ^contribution  to  the  Hanse- 
atic coniederacy,  18. 

Jtusiia  once  tributary  to  Poland,  10.  —  Now  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world,  30.  —  Possesses  the 
most  considerable  ports  in  the  Baltic.  The  armed 
neutrality,  31.~  Dissatisfied  with  England,  she 
refuses  to  renew  a  treaty  of  commerce,  from 
1786  till  1793,  32.  —  Enters  into  a  convention 
with  his  Britannic  majesty  in  1801,  ib,  —  Copy 
of  that  convention,  T^nd  its  additional  articles,  33, 
et  tseq  —  Accession  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  44. 
-  — Accession  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  47.  —  Rus- 
sia, the  great  promoter  of  the  armetl  neutrality, 
52.  —  It  would  be  impolitic  ia  Russia  to  quarrel 

with     England,   ib, Risen    into   civilization 

within  these  two  centuries,  5b,  —  Progress  of 
population  and  improvement  in  Russia,  56,  — 
Especially  since  the  accession  of  the  empress 
Catharine,  ib.  —  Its  vast  energy,  57.  —  Estimate 
of  its  population,  ib.  —  It*  revenues,  ib,  — Origin 
of  its  commerce,  t^.  —  Richard  Chancellor  first 
opened  a   direct  trade  between  Russia  and   En- 

Sand,  58.  —  The  establishment  of  the  English 
ussia  company,  58.  —  Extent  of  Russia,  59.—- 
Its  divisions  and  produce,  ib. — Boundaries  of  Eu- 
ropean Ru-sia,  tb,  — Ditto  of  Asiatic  Russia,  ib. 
—Its  Jakes,  60. — Its  rivers, fA. — Its  canals,  6'2. — 
(see  Canals.) — Value  of  merchandize  exported  by 
tie  coi/l'^""*^^^'*^"  ^""^"^  ^^^  frv.ntiei-s  of  Siberia 
tkndfw^rt  China,  67.— Statement  for  eleven  years  of 
the  trade  ^y  f*ie  canal  of  Vishncy  Volotshok,  68. 
iV  /u^^  of  tie  b^^^   *^    conveyance   by 


sledgawayt,  69. »— Prodoce  «ncl  iiMmoltefarAiy 
70,  —  Iron-^mines,  iron-woriS)  and  mtnti^* 
tones,  71.  —  Statement  of  the  deportation  of 
irort,  74.  —  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines,  73*. 
~Wood  and  forests,  75.  — Table  of  the  fint 
cost  and  expenses  of  roasts,  spars,  and  timber,  78. 
—Timber  exported,  79.  — Hemp  and  flax  and 
their  exparts,  80.  — <•  Linen  manufactures  and 
their  exports,  84.  —  Export  of  hempseed,  and 
flaxseed,  and  oik,  88;  —Tallow,  bides,  salt  beef, 
glue  and  bones,  and  their  exports,  ib,  —  Grain, 
and  its  exports,  92.  —  Information  to  English- 
men going  to  Russia,  I06.  —  Progrc»ive  in- 
crease of  trade  by  the  Baltic,  108.  —  Coasting 
trade  of  Russia,  HO.  —  State  of  its  trade  by  the 
Baltic,  in  1802,  IO9,  111. —  Money,  weights, 
and  measures  of  Russia,  137-  — Rus«ian  frontier 
trade,  166.  — Trade  with  Turkey,  177-  — It  is 
the  interest  of  'Russia  to  promote  the  trade  be- 
tween England  and  Turkey,  183. —  Banks  of 
Ru&sia,  188.  —  The  loan,  or  Lombard  bank,  H. 

—  The  assignation  bank,  «^.t— The  loan  bank 
for  the  nobility  and  towns,  1 69- -'—Slate  of  the 
imperial  loan  bank  in  1794,  ib.  —  The  old  bank, 
\^0.  — Discount  oflice,  1 92.  —  Collegs  of  com- 
merce, 194. — Brackers,  195.  —  Exchange  be- 
tween Russia  and  other  countries,  with  remarks, 
196,  et  seq.  (see  Petersburg.)  — Ships  anived  in 
and  sailed  from  Russia  in  1802,  201.  —  Obsar- 
vations  on  the  Russian  trade,  202.  —  Coasting 
trade  of  the  empire  in  1802,  203.  —  Ships  of 
different  nations  arrived  in  Russia  in  1802,  204. 
— ^Trade  of  the  Russian  empire  in  1802,  205. 

—  Transit  trade  of  Russia,  ib.  —  Total  imports 
and  exports,  206.  —  Observations  on  the  trade 
betwixt  Britain  and  Russia,  with  a  comparison 
betwixt  the  staple  manufactures  of  woollens  of 
the  former,  and  linens  of  the  latter,  206.  —  Va- 
lue of  imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain  to 
and  from  Russia,  from  17CO  to  1786,  207. — 
British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  from 
Knglahd  and  Scotland  to  Russia,  from  1786  to 
1804,  ib.  — Merchandize  imported  into  England 
and  Scotland  from  Russia,  from  1786  to  1804, 
208.  —  Trade  and  navigation  of  Great  Britain 
with  Russia  in  1800,  1801,  and  1802,  ib.  —  Ge- 
neral remarks  on  the  Russian  trade,  209.  —  New 
duties  on  the  importation  of  articles  into  Russia, 
210.  —  Russian  ships  passed  the  Sound,  from 
1790,  369. — Comparison  between  the  Russian 
and  British  iron  manufacture,  552,  (see  Iron.) 

—  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronsiadt,  113,  (see  Pe- 
tersburg.) —  RigiS  1 38,  (see  Riga.)  —  Frederick- 
sham,  153,  (see  Frcdericksham.)  —  Wyburg,  i5» 
(see  Wyburg.) — Narva,  154,  (see  Narva.)  — 
Revel,  155,  (see  Revel.)  —  Hapsal,  157,  (see 
Hapsal.)  —  Arensburg,  158,  (seeArensburg.)  — 
Courland,  16I,  (see  Courland.) — ^\Vindau,  ib.  (sea 
Windau.)  —  Uebau,  ib.  (see  Liebau.)  —  Black 
Sea;  l67>  (see  Black  Sea.)  —  Odessa,  168,  (see 
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•   Oafcftwl.^ — Our  principal  supp!^   of  talloW  is, 
■    from  Kussja,  53 1 .  "  " 

HussiA  Company y  its  establishment,  58. 
'iJye,  (sec  Corn.) 


Saiklothy  hiade  in  Russia,-  85. —  Exported  from 
Russia,  in  1802,  87.  —  From  Archangel  fnnw 
1795  to  1804,  99.  — From  Archangel  to  Bri- 

*  tain,  from  1795  to  1804,  100. —  From  Arch- 
angel to  Prance,  in  1802,  101.  —  From  all  Rus- 
sia, by  the  Baltic,  in  180?,  112.  —  From  Peters- 
burg, from  1787  to  1804-,  121,  122.  — From 
Petersburg  to  Britain,  from  1789  to  1805,  123, 
1 24.  —  From  Pernau,  1 804,  l6 1 .  —  From  Lie- 
bau,  1803,  165.— From  the  Black  Sea,  1802, 
176*.  —  From  Liibec,  293.  — Allowed  to  be  im- 
ported from  Ireland  dutyfree  into  England,  579, 
tt  seq,  —  The  manufacture  promoted  by  various 
acts,  ib.  —  Exported  from  Britain  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  ib*  —  Observations  there- 
on, ib. 

Saltf  imported  from  Friburg  and  Petersburg,  6?. 
The  duty  on  salt  in  England,  ought  to  be  taken 
oif  for  curing  fish,  528.  —  Mode  proposed  for 
this  purpose,  ib.  —  Exported  from  Britain,  474. 

Soli  Works,  at  Wolloe,  in  Norway,  373. 

Sahage  Society,  for  diving  and  salvage,  of  Sweden, 
324.  —  Danish  laws  and  regulations  respecting, 
384. 

Samara^  a  river  in  Russia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  6^1. — 

SangaUettns,  linen,  409. 

SaxOTty,  conquered  by  Charlemagne,  5. 

Schleswig,  331.     (see  Holstein.) 

Bchkier,  or  Silesia  lawn,  409 

SckwddnitZf  a  town  in  Silesia,  its  exports  of  linen, 
218. 

SclaronianSy  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  twelfth 
century,  6. 

Scotland^  Imports  from  Pctersburg,from  1 7  89  tol  804, 
124.-- -British  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
from  Scotland  lo  Russia,  from  1 786  to  1 804, 207  .— 
Merchandize  imported  into  Scotland  from  Russia, 
from  1786  to  1804,208. — Exports  to  and  imports 
from  Prussia,  since  the  year  1701,  283. — Wood 
imported  from  Norway,  379-  —  Aggregate  im- 
ports to  and  exports  from  the  Baltic,  398.  — 
Imports  to  and  exports  from  Germany,  452. — 
Imports  to  and  from  Holland,  453.  —  Scotland 
'  has  improved  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as 
England,  463. — Number  of  ships,  their  ton- 
jiagc  and  men,  entered  from,  and  cleared  out 
for  different  countries  in  1803  and  1804,  467. — 
Its  population,  493. — Its  fishery  on  the  advance, 
526.  —  Its  favourable  situation  for  establishing 
tisheries,  now  much  improved,  by  its  canals  con- 
necting the  two  seas,  526,  ct  seq,  (see  Fisheries.) 

—  Duties  paid  on  timber  imported  in  1804,  539. 

—  Its  great  importation  of  timber  from  America, 
■  541.  —  Iron  imported  from  all  places  from  1786 


to  1803,  559.— Hemp  imported  frort  ditt<i,  in 
1786  to  1803,  563.  —  Flax  ditto,  564.  —  Linen 
yarn,  ditto,  564  — Pitch  and  tar  imported 
from  all  places. — Curdagc  ditto,  froin  1789  to 
1800,  565.  —  Of  the  poor  in  Scctland,  their 
small  expense  com|.arativcly  with  England,  595. 

—  Reasons  for  this,  ib.  et  seq,  —  Scotland  hat 
not  the  advantage  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  popu-» 
lation  of  Ireland,  but  excels  it  in  industry,  and 
application,  579-  —  Its  linen  manufacture  at  a 
low  ebb,  in  17'^5,  580. — Its  convention  of  bo* 
roughs  petition  the  King,  ib.  —  A  board  ot  trus* 
tees  appointed  in'l 727.  —  With  small  pecuniary 
aid  they  produced  the  happiest  effects,  i^.  ~ 
Linen  stamped  for  sale  in  Scotland,  in  1728, 
^7'29i  1730,  ib,  —  Bounties  ii)  Scotland  never 
exceeded  3000/.  for  promoting  the  linen  manufac- 
ture and  fisheries,  //;.  —  Its  progressive  improve^ 
mcnt  in  Scotland,  /5.^— Establislunent  of  the  Bri-* 
ti>h  linen  compaby,  and  its  good  effects,  58I.~ 
Linen  exported  trom  Scotland,  from  1785  to 
1804,  ib,  —  Linen  manufactures  of  Scotland 
particularly  adapted  to  the  West  India  market^ 
ib. 

Sea  In^rance  Company,  of  Copenhagen,  3S3. 
Sebasfipol,  an  exclusive  dock  and  port  for  the  impe- 
rial navy  of  Russia,  171. 
Selisharffwka,  a  river  in  Russia,  62. 
Sexilky  in  alliance  with  the  Hanseatic  confcc'eracy, 

19. 

Seura,  a  river  in  Russia,  62. 

Sheffuldy  Lord,  his  patriotic  attention  to  British 
shipping,  and  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  coUntry,  599.  —  His  pamphlet 
quoted,  and  his  moderation  in  politics,  604. 

ShtksnOy  a  river  in  Russia,  62. 

Skip'buildhfg.  Ships  built  and  sailed  from  Archangel, 
99'  —  Estimate  of  the  expense  at  Archangel, 
103.  — Dantzic,  234.  — Stettin,  274,  275.— 
Ships  built  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  387«™ 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  ib. — The  British  em- 
pire, 465.  —  Observations  relative  to  the  dear- 
ness  of  building  in  England,  to  other  places, 
560. 

Shipny  Arandahl,  arrived  at  and  sailed  from,  371. 
— Arensbeig,  ai  rived  at  And  sailed  from,  158.-— 
Baltic,  arrived  at  and  sailed  from,  394. — Black 
Sea,  arrived  at  and  sailed  from,  176.-^Bremen, 
arrived  at,  443,  444. — Britain,  arrived  at  and 
sailed  from,  466.  —  Christiana,  arrived  at  and 
sailed  from,  372. — Christiansund,  arrived  at  and 
sailed  from,  372.  —  Copenhagen,  arrived  at 
and  sailed  from,  359, 360.  —  Dantzic,  arrived  at 
and  sailed  from,  258.  —  Denmark,  sailed  from, 
388.  —  Drontheim,  arrived  at  and  sailed  from, 
372. — Embden,  arrived  at  and  sailed  from,  447. 

—  Fleckifiord,  arrived  at  and  sailed  from,  372. 
— Frederickshald,  arrived  at  and  sailed  from  ib. 
— Frederickstadt,  arrived  at  and  sailed  from, 
ib.  —  Fredericksham,  arrived  at  and  sailed  from, 
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153.— Gcffe^  lailad-  from,  3I7«— Glvokftadt 
tailed  from,  338.  —  Gothenburg,  arrived  at  and 
sailed  from,  315. — Hamburg,  arrived  at,  419 
421 .  —  Hapsal,  arrived  at,  158.  -^  Holmstrand, 
arrived  at  and  sailed  from,  372. — Holstttn  ca- 
nal, passed  the,  355. —  Ireland,  arrived  at  and 
sailed  from,  iSj.  —  Konissburg,  cleared  out  at, 
234.  —  Kragaroe,  arrived  at  and  sailed  from, 
372.  —  Laurigen,  arrived  at  and  sailed  from,  i6. 
Liebau,  arrived  at,  l64.  —  Lubec,  arrived  at 
and  sailed  from,  394.  —  Mendabl,  arrived  at 
and  sailed  from,  272.  —  Memel,  arrived  at, 
223,  224.  —  Mos,  arrived  at,  and  sailed  from, 
572.  —  Narva,  arrived  at  and  sailed  from,  155. 
Norwegian  ports,  arrived  at  and   sailed  from, 

371,  372,  373.  —  Odessa,  arrived  at,  169. — 
Oster  Rusoer,  arrived  at  and  sailed  from,  372. 
—-Petersburg  and  Cronstadt,  arrived  at  and 
sailed  from,  118,  133.  —  Pernau,  arrived  at 
and  sailed  from,  161.  —  Re%cl,  arrived  at  and 
sailed  from,  159.  —  Riga,  arrived  at,  142. — 
Rostoc,  arrived  at  and  sailed  from,  289. — 
Russia,  arrived  in. — Skcen,  arrived  at  and  sail- 

'  ed  from,  372.  —  Sound,  passed  the,  369, — 
Stavanger,  arrived  at  and  sailed  from,  372.  — 
Stettin,  arrived  at  and  sailed  from,  274,  275. — 
Tonningen,  sailed  from,  through  the  Hoktein 
canal,  347-  —  Tonsberg,  arrived  at  and  sailed 
from,  372. — Windau,  arrived  at,  I61.  —  Wis- 
niar,  arrived  at  and  sailed  from,  290. — Wy- 
burg,  arrived  at  and  sailed  from,  154. 

Shipping  belonging  to  Abo,  321.  —  Baltic,  including 
Norway,  394. — Bergen,  571. —  Bremen,  443. — 
British  empire  and  division  belonging  thereto,  465. 
— Calmer,  32 1 . — Carlscrona,  32 1 . — Carlshamm, 
ib.  —  Christiainsund,  372.  —  Dantzic,  257.  — 
Denmark  and  Norway,  386,  388.  —  Drontheim, 

372.  —  Embden,  447.  —  Fleckifiord,  372.  — 
FIcnsburg,  337.  —  Frederickstadt,  in  Schleswig, 
337. —  Frcdenckstadt,  372,  —  Frederickshald, 
372.  —  Gefle,  321.*  *—  Gothenburg,  321.  — 
Hamburg,  4C9.  —  Helsengsfers,  321.  —  Holm- 
strand,  372.  —  Konigsburg,  234.  —  Kragaroe, 
372. —  Laurengen,  372.  —  Liebau,  Io4.  — 
Mandahl,  372.  —  Memel,  223.—  Moss,  372.— 
Norrkoping,  32 1 . — Oster  Rusoer,  472. — Prussian 
Pomerania,  276. —Rostoc,  288.  —  Russia,  1 10. — 
Schleswig,  and  Holstein,  386. —  Stavanger,  372. 

■  —Stettin,  270. — Stockholm,  32 1 . — Sweden,  321 . 
—  Tbnsbcrg,  372.—  Oddevalla,  321.  — Westcr- 
wick,?6.— Wisby,»*.— -Wismar,  29O.— Of  the  Bri- 
tish shipping,and  the  means  of  increasing  it,  599* — 
It  requires  the  most  serious  consideration,  t^.  — 
Lord  ^Sheffield's  patriotic  attention  to  this  subject, 

*  ib, — The  tonnage  diminished,  from  1791  to  1802, 

•  ib.  —  But  for  the  three  last  years  it  appears  to 
hav^  increased,  6OO.  —  It  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  tonnage,  ib.  —  The  reason,  ib. — 
Foreign  shipping  employed  has  increased,  ib.  — 

'  itaimex^t  ofBrfti^  ^^^  ^^^^i^  shipping,  from 


1773  to  f  §04,  fiOO. —  Tlie  ^mfWitiMi 

601.  —  Remarks  on  this  sabji^t,  «fr. — Oflhe 

suspension  of  the  navigation  act,  ib*  — Our  ship- 

Jing  demands  every  protection  of  goveramea^ 
02.  —  America  our  most  (brmida^ie  rival  in 
this  respect,  ib.  —  We  bave  little  (0  fear  from 
either  Rusiia,  Sweden,  Pruasia^  Hollaad,  or  the 
Baltic,  603*  —  Ships  entered  inwards  and  clean- 
ed outwards  in  Great  Britain,  to  and  from  tbs 
Baltic,  including  Norway,  for  ISOO — I-j-2, 
603.  — The  British  navigation  act  &TOuc»b^  to 
the  northern  powers,  604.  —  Shippiiig  employed 
in  the  timber  trade  of  tlie  North,  ib*  —  State- 
ment of  British  and  American  shipping  cleared 
in  Britain,  for  1792,  1800,  ib^  —  Uemarka  on 
this  statement,  605«  —  American  tonuagjB  in 
1790  and  1800,  ib.  —  Obserirations  on  the  los- 
pension  of  the  narinition  act^  ib.  —  And  on  the 
warehousing  act,  0O6.  —  Making  Great  Britain 
an  entrep6t  would  encourage  our  shipping,  16.-— 
Sailars  ought  to  be  enrolled  and  protected  from 
impress,  ib, —  Plan  for  this  purpose,  ib*  —  Re- 
marks on  promotion  of  our  shipping  arisiof 
out  of  the  preceding  resources,  in  respect  of 
com,  hemp,  fla.x,  and  wood,  ib.  —  Foreign 
ship  which  entered  in  Britain,  in  1803,  £09*— ■ 
Which  might  be  supplied  by  our  own,  ib.^* 
Every  exertion  should  be  made  to  forward  this 
plan,  ib.  —  The  inveteracy  of  the  French  to  our 
navigation  system,  tb.  —  Danger  of  the  conces- 
siofl  of  conveying  passengers  in  French  packets,. 
ib. — Comparative  state  of  British  and  foreign 
vessels,  their  tonnage  and  men,  cleared  outwards 
and  inwards  in  1792  and  1802,  61O.  — State  of 
shipping  in  the  East  India  company's  service^ 
30th  July,  1804,  «6.  (see  Ships.) 

Silesia^  its  linen   manufactures,  215,  ft  seq.  (set 
Prussia.)  —  Alphabetical  list  and  description  ci 
its  linen,  401,  (see  Linen  manufacture.) 
Silk*  exported  from  Britain,  474. 
5i/w,  (see  Gold.) 

Sjamanshusy  or  marine  society  in.  Swed^n^  im  excel* 
lent  institution,  324. 

Sjas  canal  in  Russia,  63. 

Skeen^  its  trade  and  shipping,  373. 

Smiib^  Dr.  Adam,  quoted  on  the  subject  of  comt 
498,  514.  —  On  the  subject  of  6»heries,  $21. 

Smyrna^  trade  with  Russia  by  the  Black  Sea,  178. 
—  Trade  with  Great  Britain,  185.  —  Imports 
and  exports  to  and  firom  Great  Britain^  w.  — 
Money,  weights,  and  measures,  18>6. 

Saa})t  exported  from  Britaiti,  474. 

Socitty  for  diving  and  salvage  in  Sweden,  325.  -^In 
Denmark,.  384. 

Sde$t,  its  qtiota  o(  contribution  to  the  Haaseatic 
confederacy,  19- 

Soola^  a  river  in  Russia,  6 1. 

Soska^  a  river  in  Russia,  6\. 

Sound  J  first  account  of  the  toll  for  paissing  it,  1 6, 
18.  — •  Imports  from  Petersburg,  127.  -^  Eisi* 
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'|Jie)>hMlbrfeeiivtiig<lie  toU,3$h — Re- 
ioarkt  on  ihis  toil«  Uf.  —  Its  amount^  S£3.  — 
Duties  payable  ou  merchandize  and  shipping 
passing  the  Sounds  365.  —  Sbipt    passed  the 

.  i^ound  in  different  years,  from  1752  k>  1792, 
dfip.-^Ditto  specifying  those  of  different  nations, 
from  1790  to  1805,  t6. 

South'fea  FuAery,  (see  Fisheries.) 

Spainy  imports  fro^i  Petersburg,  127*  —  Its  ships 
passed  the  Sound  from  1790,  369.  —  Wood  im- 
ported from  Norway,  391. —  Imports  fish  from 
Norway,    ik.  —  Grain    fjrom    the   Black  Sea. 

.  — Taliow  from  South  America,  remarks  thereon, 
530.  —  Although  a  feeble  power,  still  keeps  pos- 
session of  its  ant  lent  colonies,  ib, 

Siadt^  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Hanseatic 
confederacy,  18. 

Stapk  towns  in  Sweden,  distincd6n  betwixt  old  and 
new,  or  land  towns,  310. 

Stargardy  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Hanseatic 
confederacy,  18. 

Stationary  exported  from  Britain,  474. 

StoKcn^  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Hanseatic 
confederacy,  19, 

Staxoi.ger^  its  trade,  shipping,  and  population, 
373. 

StecknUz  canal,  from  Lubec  to  the  £lbe^(see  Lubec.) 

Steel  exported  from  Britain,  474. 

Stfttm^  the  ancient  and  present  capital  of  Pome- 
rania,  11,  20*6.  —  Its  quota  of  contribution  to 
the  Hanseatic  confederacy,  18.  —  An  extensive 
channel  of  traile  into  the  interior  of  Germany 
by  the  Oder,  and  the  canals  communicating  with 
,^e  Elbe,,  also  the  Vbtula,  54.  —  Its  situation 
and  harbour,  266.  —  lis  trade,  ib.  and  27 1 .  — 
Formerly  the  staple  of  several  articles,  still  of 
linseed,  267.  —  Its  shipping,  i6.  and  270.  —  A 
secure  port  for  carrying  on  trade  with  the  inte- 
rior and  northern  parts  of  Germany,  by  the  O- 
der  and  Elbe,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  three 
canals^  ii.  —  Its  canals,  26$. —  Course  of  the 
Od^r,  ib. —  Hamburg  carries  away  much  of  its 
natural  trade,  ib.  —  Swinemunde  the  port  of 
Stettin,  ^69.  —  Route  by  water  and  land  from 
Stettin  to  Berlin,  ib>  — Stettin  may  be  considered 
the  port  of  Berlin,  270.  —  A  ship  built  "here  in 
1804,  its  measurement  and  expense,  271.  —  Its 
excbangie  with  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Lon- 
don,'273. —  Its  money,  weights,  and  measures, 
ij.  —  Its  exports,  from  1798  to  1803,  274. — 
Its  imports  for  the*  same  period,  275. — Its  ex- 
ports to  France  and  Italy,  from  1797  to  1804, 
il76.  —  Has  received  great  part  of  the  trade  of 
Hambuig,  450. —  An  extensive  avenue  for  trade, 

t51.  —  lis  brack  upon  a  bad  footing,  i6.-—  Tim- 
er   to    be   selected  h^re   by   a  judge,   ib.  — 
Conveyance  by  land  from  Stettin  to  Berlin,  ib. 
SfQck^i>n^  its  situation  and  harbour,  311.  —  Its 
manufuci^ure^,  ib.  —  Exports  in  itS03  and  1804, 
312.-—  lb  ^^f^^  buii^  ^d  toils  to  defray  it, 


513.  —  Profonna  iovoicas,  ft.  — Money,  weis^ts, 

and  measures,  314.  —  Its  public  institations, 

322,  (see  Sweden  and  Companies.) 
Stockingi  exported  frcMn  Britain,  474. 
Sloipe^  its  situation  and  trade,  276. 
Strakwid   founded  in  1209»   14. —  Besie^  and 

pillaged  by  the  citizens  of  Lubec,  in  1273,  15* 

—  Its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Hanseatic 
confederacy,  18.  -—Its  villages  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  23.  —  Proclamation  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den in  1805,  allowing  English  goods  to  be  ware- 
housed, 313.  —  Its  situation  and  harbour,  318. 

—  lis  trade,  ib,  —  Proclamation  of  8th  May, 
1 805,  for  making  it  a  free  port  for  warehousing'. 
English  goods,  319.  —  Packet  boats  between 
StraUund  and  Ystadt,  320, — Money,  weighty 
and  measures,  t5. 

Stroemskolm  canal  in  Sweden,  304. 

Sugar^  imported  into  Hamburg,  437*  —  Into  Great 
Britain,  from  all  quarters,  in  1804,  470.  — *• 
From  the  Britbh  West  Indies  only,  do.  16.— 
Raw  imported  into  and  refined,  exported  from. 
Great  Britain,  in  1804,  distinguishing  British 
plantation,  foreign  plantation,  and  East  India, 
with  the  duties,  drawbacks,  and  bounties, 
471. 

SukkanUf  a  river  in  Russia,  60. 

Svxdeity  The  king's  accession  to  the  convention  be- 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  47.  —  It  wonld 
be  injurious  to  Sweden  to  quarrel  with  England, 
52.  —  Imports  from  Petersburg,  in  1804,  127- 

—  Its  boundaries  and  seas,  297.  —  Obbervations, 
on  a  country,  like  Sweden,  where  industry, 
is  indispensable,  some  branches  of  trade  must  be 
assisted  by  government,  29^.  — Iron  mines,  299. 

—  State  of  the  iron  foundcries  in  1748  and  at 
present,  ib.  —  An  ofhce  established  by  govern- 
ment, in  1740,  for  lending  money  on  the  ore  at 
4  per  cent  which  still  continues,  ib.  —  Register 
of  founderies,  i5. — Copper  mines,  300.  —  Gold 
and  silver  mines,  ib. — Tar;  the  trade  of  this 
might  have  remained  exclusively  with  Sweden,, 
but  for  her  spirit  of  monopoly  aiul  tcnaciousness, 

301,  and  559»  —  Quantity  produced  and  export- 
ed from  difierent  ports,  ib»  —  Wood,  ib,  —  Corn, 

302.  —  Imports  and  exports  of  grain,  in  1802, 
ib. —  Herring  fishery,  303.  —  Manufactures,  ib. 
-^  Commercial  and  political  observations  en 
Sweden,  ib.  —  Canals  described,  304.  —  Obser- 
vations on  making  a  canal  to  j  Din  betwixt  the 
Baltic  and  North  Sea,  308. —  Its  policy,  i!/.  — 
014  staple  towns,  210. —  New  staple  towns,  dis- 
tinction between,  ib. —  Stockholm,  311,  (see 
Stockholm.)  — r  Gothenburg,  ^14,  (see  Goihen- 
l>u>rg-)  —  Gefle,  ai6\  (see  Geflc.)  ™  Suedi.^h  Po- 
merania,  3 18,  (see  Swedish  Pomerania.)--  SLip- 
pii3g>  <^regate  quantity  belonging  to^  621.— 
Bank,  322.  —  Loan  bank,  ib.  —  East  India 
company,  323.  —  West  India  company,  ib,  — 
College  Qfcommpr^^  324f- —  C^)^^  of  t^ada^ 
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ih,  —  SJomanslius,  or  marine  society,  i*.  —  So- 
ciety fen:  diving  and  salvage, ib.  —  Its  regulations, 
325.  —  Exchange,  326\  —  National!  debr,  3^27. 

—  State  of  commerce,  in  1781>  328.  —  State  of 
the  imports  and  exports  between  Britain  and 
Sweden,  from  1700  to  1804,*^.  —  Swedish  ships 
passed  the  Sound  since  1790,  36\9.  —  Trade  and 
{lai/igation  of  Great  |^ritain  with  Sweden,  1800, 
1801,  1802. — Comparison  between  tlie  Ru's- 
sian  and  British  iron  manufacture,  555,  (see 
Iron.)  —  Swedish  iron  better  than  any  other, 
ib.  —  But  Britain  has  the  advantage  in  machi- 
nery, 556. 

Swedish  PomeraniSy    (sec    Stralsund,    Grypswald, 

Wolgast,  318. 
SwU  a  river  in  Russia,  6o. 
Swiite,  a  river  in  Piiissia,  26<)' 
Swmemunde,  the  port  of  Stettin,  l6^y  (see  Stettin.) 

—  Its  situation  and  trade,  278. 
Stjor  canal  in  Russia,  6Z. 

Suspension  of  the  navigation  act,  (see  Navigation 

Act.) 
Szczara^  a  river  in  Russia  and  Prutssia,  64. 


ToWctof  merchandize  drawn  by  Russia  from  Siberia 
jMd  China  by  internal  navigation,  67 * — ^Vesseb  and 
merchandize  passed  through  the  canal  of  Vishney 
Volotshok,  from  1787  to  1797,  68.  —  Iron  ship- 
ped from  Russia  in  1793,  74. — Estimation  of 
Russia  old  and  new  sable  iron  in  the  British  mar- 

•  kets,  ib,  —  First  cost  attending  the  transport 
of  Russia  wood,  77.  —  Wood  ready  for  shipping 
in  Russia  in  1798,  and  contracted  for  1799  and 
1800.  —  State  of  the  export  of  timber  from  Rus- 
sia in  1793,1^.  -^  Denomination  and  value  of  the 
timber  in  the  preceding  table,  80.  —Hemp  ship- 
ped from  Russia,  in  1793,  83.  —  Flax  ditto,  84. 
Linen  sent  for  sale  to  Petersburg  in  1797,  85.  — 
Denominations  of  Russia  linen,  ib.  —  Linen  ex- 
ported from  Russia  to  Britain  for  five  ycai-s,  83. 
—  The  whole  exportation  of  hempen  arid  flaxen 
linen  from  the  empire  in  1799,  87.  —  Value  ex- 
ported in  1802,  ib.  —  Hempseed  and  linseed  ex- 
ported in  1793, 88.  — Hempseed  and  linseed  oil 
ditto,  ib.  —  Tallow  exported  from  different  quar- 
ters in  Russia,  in  1792,  90.  — Tallow  exported 
from  Russia  in  1793,91.  —  I>itto,  in  180^,  ib.  — 
Produce  of  neat  cattle  exported  from  Russia  in 
1793  and  1802,  ib. — Corn  exported  from  Rus- 
sian ports  in  the  Baltic  betwixt  1771  and  1773, 
9£.  —  From  the  whole  empire  in  1793,  ib.  — 
Ditto  in  1802,93.  —  Statement  of  the  trade  of 
the  whole  year  in  1796,94-. —  Coasting  vessels  in 
ihe  White  Sea,  in  1802,  96.  —  Imports  and  ex- 
-perts  of  Russia  at  Archangel,  from  1724,  98. — 
Princtp^^  articles  exported  from  Archangel  from 
i79^9  ^^'  —  ^'tto  from  Archangel  to  Britain, 

from  *S7^^*  ^^'  ~  I^»"o  t^  France,  1802,  101. 
tLxpof^  ^^-AfcA^gd  in  180*,  f6.  — Goods 


remaining  at  Archangel  at'tfc^>n4  df  spifcj?, 
1804,  10*2.  —  Prices  of  graih  at  Archangel  from 
1789  to  1803,  ib.  —  Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic, 
and  the  period  of  the  year  when  they  are  shut 
up  by  the  frosts,  106.  — Baltic  trade  with  Bri- 
tain and  all  other  nations,  108.  —  Comparison  of 
the  trade  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic,  in  1797  and 
1802,  109.  —  Vessels  of  different  nations  arrived 
in  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic  in  1 802,  ib.  -* 
Coasting-trade  of  the  Baltic  for  1802,  110. — 
State  of  the  trade  of  Russia  by  the  Baltic  in  1802, 
111.  —  State  of  the  trade  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Cronstadt  in  1800,  11 7.  — Importation  of  gold 
and  silver,  ib,  —  Customs  collected  at  Petersburg 
in  1800,  118. —  Ships  arrived,  sailed,  and  re- 
maining at  Cronstadt,  M.  —  Estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  goods  annually  brought  to  Peters* 
burg,  119.  —  Aggregate  of  the  articles  exported 
from  Petersburg,  the  number  of  British  and  other 
vessels,  from  1787,  121,  122.  —  Accoimt  of  the 
princijjal  produce  of  Russia  exported  from  Peters- 
burg to  Britain  from  1755,  122*.  —  Exports, 
from  Petersburg  from  the  principal  ports  of  Bri- 
tain, and  in  toto  to  Ireland,  from  1789,  123,  124. 

—  Account  of  goods  exported  in  British  ships 
from  Petersburg,  180*,  124*,  125*.  —  E>cported 
in  American  ships,  125*. — Exports  from  Peters- 
burg to  France  from  1792  to  1805, 125.  —  Ditto 
from  Petersburg  to  America,  from  1783,  126.— 
Ditto  to  different  countries  in  1804,  127. — 
Goods  imported  into  Petersburg  in   1803,  128. 

—  Imjwrts  and-  exports  by  the  principal  mer^ 
chants  at  Petersburg  ih  1804,  130.  —  Value  of 
imports  and  exports  at  Petersburg  in  1804,  132. 

—  Duties  and  taxes  received  by  the  custom-house 
in  1804,  r^.  —  Gold  and  silver  exported  in  1804, 
ib,  —  Vessels  arrived  at  and  sailed  from  Peters- 
burg and  Cronstadt  in  different  years,  from  1703 
to  1787,  133.  —  Ditto  in  1804,  and  winteitid, 
from  1804  to  1805,  f6.  —  Exchange  of  Peters- 
burg won  London,  from  1787, 135. —  Imports  and 
exports  at  Petersburg  from  1742,  136.  — Money, 
weights,  and  measures,  of  Russia,  137.  —  Ships 
arrived  at  Riga  at  different  periods,  from  1703 
to  1804,  142. — Importations  at  Riga  from  Eng- 
land from  1796  to  1803,143. —  Importation 
and  exportation  to  and  from  each  different 
country  at  Riga,  for  1 803,  ih,  —  Dutch  ducats 
and  dollars  exported  at  Riga,  from  l766*to  I771, 
143.  —  Ditto,  from  1783  to  1793,  144.  —  Ex- 
change, money,  weights,  and  measures,  of  Riga, 

145.  —  Exports  from  Rig-a,  from  1790  to  1803, 

146.  T- Ditto  to  Britain  and  Ireland,  147. — 
Ditto  reduced  to  rubles,  148.  — ^  Ditto  to  Britain 
in  1803,  149.  —  Ditto  1804,  to  all  countries,  151. 

—  Imports  at   Riga  in    1804,  152. —  Exports, 
imports,  &c.  of  Fredcricksham,   from  1791   ^o^ 
1801,   153.— Ditto  of  Wyburg,  from  1795   to 
1804,  154. —  Ditto  of  Narva,   from    J789   to 
1804,  155.—  Ditto  of  Revel,  from  1793  to  1804, 
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1 57-  —  Ditto  of  Pernau,  from  1 788  to  i  80*,  1 60* 
Ditto  in    1804,  161.  —  Ditto  of  Courland  in 

1796  and  1797,  ib.  —  Ditto  of  Liebau  in  179^, 
1797>  and  1803. — 'Articles  imported  into  and 
exported  from  Liebau  in  1803,  }65, — Goods 
allowed  transito  at  Odessa,  17 1.  —  Russia  trade 
from  the  Black  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Azuph,  Irom 
1766  to  1802,  172.— Ports  in  the  Black  Sea 
end  Sea  of  Azoph,  their  share  of  tlie  trade  from 

,  171)3  to  1797, 175.  —  State  of  the  trade  of  Rus- 
sia on  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  AEoph  in  1802, 
ib»  *-  Ships  of  the  nations  arrived  and  sailed,  and 
«  the  number  belonging  to  each  trading  on  the 
.  Black  Sea  to  Russia  in  1802,  176\  —  Russian 
coasting  trade  on  the  Black  Sea  in  1802,  ib, — 
Imports  into  Turkey  from  Britain,  185. — Money, 

•  weights,  and   measures,  at  Constantinople,   186. 
'  Imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Turkey   and 

Britain,  from  1799  to  1804,  187. — Ditto  dif- 
ferent years,  from  1 708,  t*.  — State  of  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  England  with  Turkey  in  1800, 

1801,  1802,  188.  —  Russian  produce  and  manu- 
factures on  which  advances  are  made  by  thebi41- 

•  discount'oifice  of  Russia,  and  the  terms,  193. — 
Bill  stamps  on  Russia,  199.  —  Ships  arrived  in 
and  sailed  from  the  Russian  empire  in  1802,"  201. 
— Stale  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  empire  in 

1802,  203v  —  Ships  of  different  nations  arrived 
'  in  the  Russian  empire  in  1803,  204-.  —  View  of 

the  trade  of  the  Russian  empire  for  1802, "200. 
-—Transit  trade,  i^. — Totnl  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  Russia,  from  1742  to  1802,  206\  —  Ar- 
ticles of  export  from  Britain  to  Russia,  ib. — 
Linens  from  1790  to  1799  imported  into  Britain 
from  Russia,  207.  —  Woollens  exported  from 
Britain  to  Russia  for  the  same  period, /6.—^ Total 
importation  and  exportation  of  Great  Britain, 
from  each  five  year*-,.  1700  tiU  1785,  ib,  — r-  Va- 
.  luc  of  British  and-  foreign  produce  and  manufac- 
tures exported  from  England  and  Scotland  to 
Riissia,  from  1786  to  1804,  ib,  —  Imports  from 
Russia  to  England  and  Scotland,  from  1786  to 

1804,  208.  —  Trafle  and  navigation  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  during  the  important 
years  of  1800,  1801,  1802,  20 H.  —  New  regula- 
tion of  duties  into  Russia  by  ukase  of  29th  March 

1805,  210. -p- Value  of  Prussian  manufactures  in 
^799y  214.  —  Estimated  quantity  of  produce 
brought  down  to   Memel,  2'2).  —  Ships  arrived 

.  at  Memel  in  different  years  from,  1707  to  1804, 
222,  224.  —  Ships  and  their  stations  in  1804, 
S24. — Exchange,  money,  weights,  and  measures, 

.  of  Memel,  ib.  —  Prices  of  articles  of  exportation 
at  Memel,   225.  —  Imports*  into  Memel,  from 

1797  to  1804,  226. —Exports  ditto,  227-  — 
-  Estimate  of  produce    brought  from   Poland  to 

Konigsbnrg  annually,  229. — British  ships  cleared 

.  from  Konigsburg,  from  1796,  231.  —  Exchange, 

money,  weights,  and  measures,  of  Konigsburg, 

•  432,  —  Exports  from  Konigsburg  to  Britain^  and 


other  places,  and  ships  cleared  at  from  i755, 

234.  —  Imports  and  ships  arrived  for  same  year, 

235.  —  Imports  and  exports  in  1804,230. — 
Exports  to  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  from 
179.5,  ib.  —  LxfKtrts  and  imports  from  and  into 
Elbing,from  1797,  241.  —Polish  vessels  which 
came  down  the  Vistula  in  17^5,  246. — State- 
ment of  the  corn  trade  at  difterent  periods  at 
Dantzic,  from  l649,  251. —  Exports  of  com 
from  Dantzic,  from  1770  to  1803,  252.  —im- 
ports from  1797  to  1804,  ift. —  Prices  at  Dant- 
zic, from  1797  to  1804,  253.  Duties  onex- 
portation  of  grain  at  Dantzic,  ib,  —  Bracking  of 
staves  and  oak  plank  at  Dantzic,  255.  —State 
of  the  shipping  at  Dantzic,  at  different  periods, 
from  I7.C2,  258.  —  Engli-h  and  other  ships  trad- 
ing thither  at  difierent  periods,  259.  —  Money, 
weights,  and  measures,  of  Dantzic,  26l. —  Ex- 
ports from  Dantzic,  from  1793  to  1803,  distin- 
guishing those  to  Britain,  263.  — Imports  into 
Dantzic,  from  1793  to  1803,  264.  —  Exports- to 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  from  1795>  265.— 
Exports  from  Dantzic  in  1804,  ib.  —  Import* 
ditto,  266.  —  Money  and  exchange  of  Stettin, 
273.  —  Exports  and  imports  of  Stettin,  Irom 
1797,  275. —  Exports  to  Frange  and  Italy  ditti^ 
276.  —  Exportation  and  importation  of  Prnssia 
to  and  from  Britain,  from  1701,283. — Trade 
and  navigation  of  Great  Britain  with  Prussia, 
284.  —  Exports  from  Lubac  from  1794 to  1798, 
293.  —  Shipping  of  Lubec,  294.  —  Money, 
weights,  and  measures,  295. — Grain  imported 
and  exported  to  and  from  Sweden  in  1802,302. 

—  Exports  fnsm  Stockholm  in  1805  and  1804, 
312.  —  Money,  weights,  and  measures,  314. — 
Exports  from  Gothenburg  for  several  yean»^.dl6. 
—State  of  commerce  of  Sweden  in  1801,  328. 

—  Imports,  and  exports  of  Britain  to  and  from 
Sweden,  from  1701,  329. — Trade  and  naviga- 
tion of  Britain  with.  Sweden,  in  1800,.  1801,  and 
1802,  ib.  —  Duties  at  Petersburg  on  good*  pas- 
sing through  ti\e  Holstein  canal,  364.  —  List  of 
vessels  passing  from  1X84-  to  1803,  355.  —  Ves- 
sels belonging  to  Copenhagen,  from  1745  to 
1797, 357.  —-Vessels  arrived  at  and  sailed  from 
Copenhagen  in  1793,  ib.~  Ditto,  1803,  358.  — 
Pit-coal  consumed  at  Copenhagen  for  three  years, 
t^.  —  Money,  weights,  and  measures,  ib.  —  Du- 
ties payable  at  the  Sound,  3(>5.  *—  Ships  passed 
the  Sound,  from  1752  to  17.9^,  369. —  Ditto, 
from  1790  to  1S04,* specifying  th«r  nations,  ib. 
Produce  of  the  ironworks  of  Norway  for  1792, 
374.  —  Fish  exported  from  Norway  in  1790, 
3/6.  —  Detail  of  fish  exported  in  1802,  378. — 
Wood  exported  in  1797  and  1799.  379-  —  De- 
tail of  wood  exported  in  1802,  380.  —  Danish 
shipping  in  1797,  1800,  1802.  —  Ships  built 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Holstein,  in  1802, 
387^  _  navigation  of  Denmark  in  18p3,  389» 
-r-  Imports  and  exports  of  Britain  to  and  from 
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Dfini»«r1c  aad  Noni^y.  fr6fti  1701,  fy9^: — 'J>adc 
and  navigjition  of  Great  Britain  wrth  Denmark 
for  1800,  1801,  and  1802,  392.  —  Iniportk  and 
exports  into  and  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  in 
1789>  specifying  the  countries  and  cargoes,  394. 

—  Import!  and  exports  of  France  to  and  from 
the  Baltic  in  178p  and  1790,395.  -  Aggrogatr 
exports  from  the  Baltic,  from  1801  to  1803, 
396.—  Official  account  of  trade  of  Gi-eat  Bri- 
tain with  the  Baltic  from  1701,  398. —  Aggrc- 
patc  trade  of  Brittin  vith  the  Baltic  in  1800, 
1801,  1802,  399.  —Ships  arrived  at  Hamburg  | 
from  1794  to  I804-,  41 9.  —  Ships  arrived  in 
1802  specified  alphabetically  from  whence,  i^.— 
Whale  fishery  of  the  Elbe  in  1802,  420.  — West 
India  produce  and  German  linens  brought  into 
Hamburgfrom  1794  to  1798,  422.  —  Importa- 
tion of  sugar  and  coffee  into  liamburg  in  1 800 
and  1801,  f6.  — Grain  exported  and  imported  at 
Hamburg  from  1792  to  1803,425. —  Exchange 
ot  Hamburg  427.  —  Specification  of  merchan- 
dize e\portcd  in  1802,  429-  —  Vessels  arrived  at 
Bremen  in  1 802,  specifying  the  parts  whence, 
444. — Exchange,  money,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, ih,  — Shipping  and  imports  of  Eipbdcn  in 
1784,  447.  —  Exports  ditto,  448.  —  Money, 
wci^ts,  and  measures,  449,  —  Imports  and  ox- 
ports  of  Britain   to  and  from   Germany,   from 

1701,452.  —  Trade  and  navigation  of  Britain 
with  Germany  for  1800,1801, 1802,  ib, — I^nports 
and  exports  of  Britain  to  and  from  IIoHand, 
from  1701,  453-—  Trade  and  na\'i^tian  to  aiid 
from  Holland  for  1800,  1801,  1802,  f 6. — 
Imports  and  exports  into  and  from  Britain  for 
nineteen  years,  ending  January  1805,  distingohh- 
ing  those  from  India  and  China;  the  value  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  from 
those  of  the  nations,  with  the  difference  of  the 
official  and  declared  value  for  the  last  seven 
yean,  464.  —  Imports  inio  and  exports  from 
Ireland,  for  1803  and  1804,  465.  —Vessels,  with 
their  tonnage,  aini  men  belonging  to  the  British 
empire  in  1802,  1803,  and  1804,16.  —  Vessels 
<^ntercd  outwards  and  inwards  in  England  in 
1803,  with  their  tonnage  and  men,  46(>.  — Ditto 
in  Scotlaiul,  ditto,  467. —  Ve-sels  entered  in- 
Avards  and  cleared  outwards  in  Ireland  from  and 
to  all  parts  in  1804,  with  their  tonnage  and  men, 
4(>8.  —  Annual  estimate  of  the  costs  a^id  charge** 
and  sale  arrvount  of  the  East  In. Ha  Company's 
sales  in  England, from  1799  to  1804,469.  —  Im- 
porU  into  Britain  of  West  India  produce  for 
1801,  1802,  1803,  with  the  firat  cost  and  charges 
of  the  t^ist  India  trade  for  sime  years,  tA.-^ 
West  India  produce  imported  in  lvS04,  470, — 
Baw  sugar  imported  into  and  refined  sugar  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain,  distinguishing  Biili^h 
plantarion,  fonagn  plantation,  and  V.sist  India, 
with  the  duties,  drawbacks,  and  bounties,  471* 

—  Articles  of  exportation  of  Great  Britain,  stat- 
ing wbcJthcT  ihcrcs^^^i*  decreasing,  or  sUtionary, ' . 


474.  — NtitioQtl  debt  and  flDtncies  6f  BffUin, 
480.  — Ordmary  and  extraordinary  revenue  of 
Britain  for  1804,  481.  —  PuWic  expenditure  of 
Britain  for  1804,  4«2.  —  Public  funded  debt  of 
Ireland,  January  1 805,  t6. -^  Ordinary  aud  ck- 
traordinary  levenue  and  expenditure  of  Ireland 
for  180*,  483.  —  Average  prices  of  \iheat,  a\'«r- 
age  excess  of  exports  of  com  of  oil  sorts  and  im- 
ports of  the  same,  aud  of  the  bounties  every  fi^ 
years,  from  1688  to  1799f  and  every  year  since, 
507>'-Importationof  grain  into  Great  iWi tain,  from 
1791  to  1803,  504.  —  Account  of  grain  import- 
ed to  and  exported  from  Ireland,  from  1799  to 
1 803,  —  Average  prices  in  England  and  Wales, 
from  1792  to  1803,  5l6. — Schedule  shewiag 
the  prices  to  which  tlie  scale  of  bounty  is  to 
attach  on  th«  exportation  of  com,  &c.  5I9.<^* 
Ditto,  shewing  the  prices  according  to  wbich  the 
high  or  low  duties  are  to  take  place  on  importa-^ 
tion,    520. — Tallow  imported   into  Britain  ia 

1799,  531.— Whale  oil  exported  from  irVi 
583. — Official  value  of  timber  imported  in  1791, 
538.  — Duty  paid  on  wood  imported  in  1^804. — 
Foreign  tiniber  imported  into  Britain  firom  Ame- 
rica aud  Europe,  from  1795  to  1801,  546. — 
Pitch  and  tar  exported  into  En^bnd  and  Scot- 
land, from  1786  to  1801,  548.  —  Bar  iron  im- 
ported into  England  and  Scotland,  from  different 
countries,  from  1786  to  1803,  559.  —  Hertip 
imported  into  England  and  Scotland,  from  1786, 
563.  —  Flax  ditto,  564.  —  Linen  yam  ditto,  ib. 

—  Aggregate  value  of  hemp  and  flax,  find  tiieir 
produce,  importexl  from  1797  to  1803,  565.— 
Hemp  cordage  imported  into  England  and  Scot- 
land, from  1789  to  1800,  ib. — Linen  exported 
from  Ireland  in  different  years,  from  170I  to 
177.9,  578.  —  Ditto  from  1/86  to  1805,  579-  — 
Particular  statement  from  1801  to  1804,  ib," — 
Exported  from  Scotlajid  from  1785  to  1804,581. 

—  Comparison  of  British  and  Irish  linen  export- 
ed from  Great  Britain,  1801,1802,  and  1803, 
583.  — Cotton  imported  and  exported,  raw  and 
manufactured,  from  1797  to  1803,  584,  — Fo- 
reign linen  imported  and  exported,  ib,  — Poor's 
rates  in  Englaiid  and  Wales,  in  1776  and  1786, 
589.  —  Statement  of  the  application,  &c.  591. — 
British  and  foreign  ships  cleared  outwards,  from 
1773,    600.  —  Ditto  outwards  and   in\i*ards  in 

1800,  1801,  1802,  603.  — British  and  Ameri- 
can ships  cleared  and  entered  in  1790, 1792, 1799, 
1800,  604.  —  Foreign  ships  entered  into  Britain 
in  )80.*J,  609. — Vessels,  their  tonnage  and  ntkon, 
entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  in  Gi^at, 
Britain,  distinguibhinglhe  parts  in  1792  and  1 8Q2, 
610.  —  Shipping  in  East  India  company's  service, 
July,  I S04,  ib.  —  Rated  value  and  first  cost  of  esti- 
mated resources,  6I8.  — Amount  of  raising  and 
f Tc^ducing  different  articles  within  ourselves,  6 tSL 

TaganroCf  a  )K>rt  in  the  Seaof  Azoph,  less  &vour- 
ablc  than  Odessa,  177. — Convenient   foj    |he  ' 
trade  of  the  south-east  interior  of  Russia,  178. 
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W/arp,  irapOTted  from  Siberia   to*  Petersburg,  ^7 
—  Russia,    its  exports,  88  to  91.  —  Exported 
from  Archangel  for  ten  years,  99  —  From  Arch- 
angel  to   Britain   for  ten  years,    lOQ.  —  From 
Archangel  in  1804,    101. — 'From  all  the  Rus- 
sian ports  in  the  Baltic,  in  1802,  111. — ^\Vare- 
lioused  at  Petersburg,    115.  —  Exported  from 
Petersburg,  from  1787  to   1804,  121,  12?.— 
'  From  Petersburg  to  Great  Britain  from  1752  lo 
'  1805,  123*.  —  From  Riga,  from  1790  to  1804, 
i  156,  151. — From  Riga  to  Great  Britain,  from 
1790,  to  1804,    147,    151.  — From  the  Black 
Sea,  1802,  175.— From  Memel,  221,  227.— 
'  Prom  Konig^burg,  234, 236. — ^From  Lubec,  293. 

-  —  From  Gothenburg,  315.  —The  great  importa- 

-  4ion  of  tallow  can  only  be  reduced  by  epcou- 
raging  tiic  fisheries,  5^9.  —  Any  quantity  could 
be  obtained -from  South  America,  but  this  is 
only  to  be  done  through  Spain,  530.  —  Our 
supply  of  tallow  is  almost  totally  from  Russia, 
561. — Its  importation  greatly  increased  t6. — To- 

.  tal  of  tallow  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  all 
places,  since  1786,  ib,  —  Oil  might  be  made  a  great 

twbstitiite  lor  tallow,  both  in  soap  and  in  the  use  of 
candles,  533.  —  Reckoned  a  hardship  in  1775,  to 
l|0e  tallow  as  a  substitute  for  oil,  532.  —  The 
reverse  now  a  disadvantage,  ib. — The  ofHcial 
average  rated  amount,  and  estimated  value  in 
^rst  cost  of  tallow  imported  from  all  parts,  from 

-1^799  to  1804,  618. — Resources  to  be  created 
by  hempseed  and  fish  oil,  and  the  cultivation  of 
waste  lands,  in  lieu  of  tallow  imported,  6 1 9. 
Dbnt  tmd  Pitchy  exported  from  Ar^angel  for  ten 

.years,  99. — ^From  Archangel  to  Britain  for  ten 
years,  100. —  From  Archangel   to   France,    in 

a  802,  101. — From  Archangel  in  1804,  t5, — 
From  Russia  by  the  Baltic,  in  1 802,  1 1 1.— -From 

-Petersburg,  from  1787  to  1804,  121,  122.  — 
From  Petersburg  to  Britain,  from  1789  to  1 805, 
i23,  124.- — From  Petersburg  to  France,  from 
'177*^*0  1805,  125.  —  From  Pett^sburg  to  Ame- 
rica, from  1783  to  1805,  126. —  From  Peters- 
burg, in  1804,  127.  —  From  the  Black  Sea, 
1802>  175.  —  Of  Sweden,  301.  —  Exported 
from  Stockholm,  312.  —  From  Gefle,  317.  — 

•'From  different  ports  in  Norway*  371.  —  Of  Bri- 
tish-importation from  Russia,  Sweden,  America, 

«and  other  countries,  546.  —  We  ought  to  endea- 

*vour  to  produce  these  articles  at  home,  so  as  not 

•to  be  dependent  even  on  our  own  colonic,  547. 

Impopted  into  Great  Britain,  from  1786  to 

^^7 99 J  548. — The  official  average  rated  amount, 

'and  estimated  value  of  tar  in  first  cost,  and  pitch 
imported   from  all  parts,  from  1799  ^o  1803, 

»6l8.  —  Money  that  might  bc'Saved  by  extracting 

•it  from  our  own* wood,  6 19. 
Techlenburg  \\neii,  410. 
T^^ple,  Sir  William,  his  predictive  remark  of  'the 

•future  improvement  of  the  Irisb  Unen  manufiic- 

:ture,  577. 


f^rehf  a  rivtr  in  Russia,  62. 
'horn,  built  by  the  German  knights  of  PrasRia,  hi 

I    1209,  15.  —  Us  qtiota,  of  contribution  to  the 

•    Hanseatic  confederacy,  18. 

Tkh%t>at  canal  in  Russia  6*3. 

Tin  exported  from  Britain,  474. 

fimher^  (see  Wood.) 

Toen^ntrgy  its  tiade,  shipping,  and  pQpnlatiorn,  373* 

Tonningm  became  the  port  of  Hamburg,  on  Britaiti 

"  blockading  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  54, 3^5,  426.~ 
Its  population  and'  accommodation  for  trade, 
345. —  Navigation  from  the  North  Se£,  346,— 

.   Ships  arrived  and  sailed,  from  17f^  lo  1801,  ' 
347.  —  Custom-house  duties,  ib.  —  Conveyance 
of  goods  through  Holstein  to  Harabnrg,  z6.— 
Buoy  and  beacon  duties  payable  at  Tomiiiigen  to 
and  from  the  North  Sea,  353. — Custom-house 

'  fees  at  Tonningen,  ib.  —  Its  great  ttadc,  from 
being  the  port  of  Hamburg,  ib*  * 

IToropa^  a  river  in  Russia,  6l. 
Tra^,  board  of,  their  report  respecting  the  Irish 
linen  manufacture,  578. 
Trmmt  Trade. -"Of  Russia,  S05.~ Memel,  220. 
Konigsburg,   228.  —  Elbing,  240.  —  Denmark, 
383.  —  Strakund, 21.  — Stettin,  266.~Odessa,  -» 
170. —  Hamburg,  418. — Embden,  446. —  Bre- 
men, 440. — Encouraged  in  England  by  the  Ware- 
housing Act,  or  Bonding  System,  43  Geo.  Ill,  464. 

—  Its  policy  pointed  out  in  England,  606.  * 
Traxemundcy  its  suburbs  destroyed  by  Denmark,  SS* 
7V(ire/fer«.  —  Information  to  those  visiting  the  con-  ^ 

tincnt  by  the  way  of  Husun)  and  Hamburg,  338. 
et  ^e^.^  — Going  to  Russia;  precautions  -before 
departure  from  England,  I06. 

ITreptowy  its  situation  and  trade,  277- 
TroUhiUfe  eanal  in  Sweden,  805.  —  Details  respect- 
ing  it,  ib.  (see  Canal.) 

Tschugadt^h^  a  ri\^r  in  Rtissia,  63. 

Twer^  a  town  in  Russia,  63. 

TzDcrza,  a  river  in  Russia,  62. 

Turkey  J  its  trade  with  Russia  by  the  Blade  Sea,  17f 
to  1 80.  —  Trade  with-Englaiwl,  181.  —  Establislj*  ' 
ment  of  the  Turkey  company,  ib.  (see  Turkey  Cont* 
pany).  —  Imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Tur-key 
to  Britain,  185,  187. — Moneys,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, at  Constantinople,  186.  —  General  ex- 
ports from  Britain,  187. -'-Amount  of  the  trade 
of  Groat  Britain  into  Turkey,  17OO  to  1786,  an<l 
in  1791  to  1804. — ^State  of  the  navigation  and 
trade  of  England  with  Turkey,  in  tSOl,  1802^ 
1803,188: 

Turkey  Com jxtnVt  181.  —  Its  origin,  charter,  rirlea 
and  regulations,  ib.  —  The  Irish,  by  act  of  1780; 
admitted  to  this  trade,  ib.  —  Mr.  Eton's  attack 
on  the  company  answered,  by  Edward  Lee,  Esq. 

—  Remarks  on  their  endeavours  to  promote  the 
trade,  182.  —  Distinction  made  betwixt  joint 
stock,  and  regulated  companies,  ib. —  Genera! 
observations,  ib, 

KassUievitch  4van,.  feimed  the  harbour  of  Archi 
4  O 
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ITidbenmnrdlr^  Hb  sitaation  and  tnd«,  277» 

F0i&N>>  its  quota  of  caa^btttioa  U>  the  Uameatic 

leagocy  19. 
Fcfrfnv,  «  UAoyric  fewnM  ky  ChgrkmagiM,  in 

f^erm  canal,,  in  RomisirSS^ 

VwmOf  mode  o£  drawing  on  Vienna  at  Petenbarg. 

[  X37.  —  £?u:bange  at  Berlin,  282. 
Vtainktf  a  river  in  Frussia,  ^c.  213**^  Id  course. 

Vuhnmf  V6tot$h9k  canair  ia  KuKta,  6Z.  —  Unites  tli< 
.Caspian  and  Baltic  i»eas,  in  a  navigation  of  1434 
jni^es^t^. —  Its  course,  ib.  ~  Merchandiae  which 
bHH  passed  tbroQgh  for  eleven  years,  65. 

UkasCf.  for  building  the  exchange  at  Petcrsbur: 
114.  — Of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  favour  01 
Odessa  and  Seba^lipol,  170,  171. —  Of  Paul  1. 
establishing  the  Aid  Bank,  196. 

Ulkt  a  rivet  in  Russia,  rising  to  juin  the  Dina  and 
the  Dnieper,  661 » 

t/fmoy  i4s  quou  of  ooatributton  |o  the  Haaseatic 
.^onfedesacy,  >9* 

Volkhijf'j  a  river  ia  Russia,  63* 

Vraly  a  river  in  Russia ,  62f. 

Vsedm^hk  qf\  a  place  of  rendeavous  tot  iurring^ 
ithers,  iZ. 

W. 

Wagay  a  river  in  Russia,  63. 

W^ikrtmbrp  linen,  41 1 . 

Wmrbergf.  itsquoia  of  contnboti^a  to  the  Haaseatic 
contcderaCy,  16. 

WmpdMmg  Act^  43  Geo.  UL  c.  ISO,. 484, 606. 

Warehoimfig  F^nglish  goods  in  Swedudi.  Pomerania, 
by  the  proelaxna&oa   ^    GustMvus   A^blphus, 

Wametrrvndef  destroyed  by  Deunark,.  23. — The 
portofRastoc,  C88. 

Watie  La«*fe,.inip«>vfHumt  of,.  493,  —  Statemeat  ol 
ihe  Board  of  Agriculture  on  that  subject,  ib, — 
iieport  fott  (he  County  of  Cambridge  given  as  a 
Apecinu'a^  ih. — Calculation  on  it,  4^.  —  A^cri-s 
uncultivated,  and  which,  nuglit  be  improved, 
4t9^  491^.  —  Govenuacnl  bhould  lend  money  for 
the  purpobe,  49^«  —  Estimate  of  the  advance,  ib. 
Obscrvi«tions  on  the  advantages,  t6.  *^  Conditions 
proposed  oq  the  alienation  of  eorainans,.496*  — 
To  raise  corn  and  plant  tirobec,  t^..  and  497* — 
PJantiBft  vviil  not  be  carried  on  to  a  suiHcient 
txteat  witlM>ut  the  iatorferanco  and  assistance  ol 
foveram«nt>.  16.  *-  It  ia  an  objject  more  of  na- 
tional in|))Oftanca  than  personal  advantage,  534, 
Obsenratiof.s  on  the  subject,  ib.  -**  Rabing  hemp 
Wd  AaXy  560,  e/  sof^-^  Of  draining  the  bogs  ia 
|fel<%rtd  ior  this  puqmse,  b6S^  —  This  partici^ar* 
ly  requires  tlic  aid  of  government,  ib^  —  Esti- 
JWlfld  anwiali  iaconie  of  the  iaapiovcment,  613* 


fFMeiiyiifis41f|  - 

fVHgkiSf  (see  BtoiM^  Wti^4a4  M^atmmJ^ 
H'Mt^luki  canal,  in  Russia,  66. 

Werre^  a  river  running  into  the  Weaer,  439» 

iVttdy  its  quota  of  conirihutioa  to  the    ~ 
confederacy,  18. 

If^efer,  its  coufse  and  ri^^ers  Mliag  ii^  it,  ^d^.-^- 
Impcdimentt  to  its  Irade,  440.  —  Duriag  its 
preitat  blockade,  the  Inula  carried  oq  hy  the- 
river  Jahde,  ib.  —  Mode  of  transport  iron  tW 
Wescr  to  the  jabdfi  441*-<'Jlaaiaiis    or  its 

blockade,  449- 

IVacr  linen,  411. 

IVent  Indies.  —  Importation  of  coloaial  pfodvco 
into  Britain,  for,  1801,  18012,  «id  1803,469*^ 
Ditto  for  1804,  470.  —  Sugar  impoete^  aodaa* 
ported  for  several  years,  47 1- 

IFest  Ifidim  Com^y,  of  Sweden^  323- 

IVetluga^  a  river  in  Ruseia,  (>2« 

nhtaty  (sec  Csr/*.) 

'Vkitt  Sea,  its  trade,  9^,  (see  Arettmgd^ 

IViUiam  and  M^ry,  act  of,  to  eacouraga  the  gnovtt 
of  hemp  and  flax  in  Ireland,  66 1 

WiUtmghby^  Sir  Hugh,  coosmaiKier  of  aa  «Kpeditiflft 
to  diACover  a  tkotih  east  passugt  to  Iadia,^t  imo 
Lapland,  where  two  of  kis  shipa  waro  firoaan  «p^ 
aiMi  every  soul  perished,  57- 

Wimdav.  -r-  Its  trade,  imporls and  e»papts,  |£K 

fVisby,  become  the  emporium  of  tiado  in  tka 
northern  parts,  and  lU  mesaanule  oode».t3.*^ 
Us  pseseat  trade,  317. 

Wiswm-.  —  4ts  quota  of  coatrihutsoit  to  the  Haa* 
seittic  coHtederacy,  13.— *  lis  port  .aod  sab«rkav 
destroyed  by  the  Daises,  tS, — Its  hai-bour,ifoda» 
shipping,  exports,,  money,  and  weigh ts»  *2Q(X, 

IVimtt,  Mr.  his  useful  puLlicalioa,  oa.  the  oultara 
of  heaip  and  flax,  572. 

Wiitikind,  a^  Saxon  l^riuoc,  his  battles  with  CtedoF> 
niagne,.5»^ 

H'oig€,fL  river  in  Russia,. the  noblest  in  Europe,  62i 
— ioios  the  Caspian  and  Baltic, .  with  the  Neva 
and  the  oanal  of  Vi!ihney,..V.olot8hok,jg2,  0'3^r«^ 
Rivors  falling  into  it,  62*. 

ff^olloey.'it»  saltworks,  373, 

Wolok$tif%  nyer  i]vllu^a,.63; 

Woltey^  Cardinal,  among  his  g&odi  aw^fo  ibanfl' 
one  thousand  pieces  of  tino  Holland  iinan,  576. . 

JIom/,  Russian,  and  its  ej^ports,.  75. -«- Exported', 
from  Archangcl,i[>r  ten  years,  99'  —  From  AM:h-» 
aogcl  to  BWtain,  for  ten  years,^  1£I0.— Fcoai 
Archangel,  in  I S04i^l01. — ^Promall  the  ports-ol 
Ru66iainthaBahic,in  1802,111. — F^mPeten*^ 
burg,,  from   1787  to  W05^  12^.12*2.— From- 
Petersburg  to  OreatrBritain  from  1/89  to  1805,, 
123,  124.  —  From  Petersburg  to  Fiance,. from. 
1772  to  1805,  125.  — Itiga,  14K~  Ikauirkaoa 
the  mastand  wood  trade  of  Riga,.t6.  —  A  tablo- 
of  tbe  loss  to  individuals,  and,  the  consequence  at  c 
theproKibitioain  179&,  ^. — Exported  froiaJft9a». 
from  1790  to  1804)  u6,  151. —>  From  Rifsto 
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Irrtiin,  from  1790  to  ISO*,  147,  151.  — From 
the  Black  Sea,  (80^,  175.  —  From  Mcmel,  !?20, 
^^7.  —  From  Komasburg,  234',  236.  —  From 
Elbiug,  24.1-.  —  DaiUxic,  .'53,  et  seq.  — Exporh^d 
from  Dantzic,  from  179^  to  1805,  253,  265. — 
From  Stctliivfrom  17.98  to  liS03,  274.  —  From 
Stockholm,  in  1803  and  1804,  312.  —  Fr^)m 
Gothenburg,.  315. — From  Gefle,.  317.  —  Nor- 
way, Si 9'  —  Exported  from  Norway,  372,  379- 
-—General  observations  respecting,  53*. —  A 
material  national  resource  of  Britain,  534.  —  It 
requires  the  encouragement  (>f  government,  who 
should  lend  money  <»n  mortgage  to  plant  waste 
Iknds,  535.  —  Impolicy  of.  suffering  the  wood  of 
a  country  to  go  to  decay,  ib.. —  Alanning  decay 
of  oak  timber  in*  Britain,. 536. — Those  who  cut 
down  timlicr  should  be  compelled- to  pJ ant  an 
equal  quantity,  537. — The  impolicy  of  Russia 
drove  the  British  timber  trade  to  Norway,,  537- 
Official  value  of  timber  imported  into  Britain, 
froov  1792  to  1803,  53S.  —  Duties  paid  far 
wood  exported  in  1^04,.  539.  —  The  Brrtish  co- 
lonies in  North  A^nerica,  a  good  resource  and 
ocmveniejit,  541:-: — Some  details  of  thes^  jiliaces, 
particularly  Canada,. N«w  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia,.  iAi.f/  «fy*-— Masts  for  the  navy  from 
New  Brunswick,.  443.  —  Sort*  of  timher  pro- 
dticed  in  America^  ib.  —  Freight^  to  and  from 
North  Amocica,  444*-— The  importation  from 
America  would  much  encourage  the  navy,  e^.~. 
Amount  of  customs  of  wood  imported  into  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  in  1804,  539.  —  Ports  into 
inhkh  Americau  timbei  bM  bet^A  imported,  543u 


Quantity  imporfed  into  Croat  Britain  from  Ame- 
rica and  Europcy  from  1795  to  1801,  546. — 
Comparison  of  the  cost  of  importiu2;  timber  from 
the  Baltic,  and  fix>m  the  British  plantations,  545. 
'—Account  of  foreign  timber  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  from  America  and  Europe,  from  1795 
to  ISOl,  546*. — The  wood  trade  should  employ 
and  increase  our  shipping,  608.  —  The  official 
rated  value,  average  rated  amount,  and  esti- 
mated value  in  first  cost  of  wood  imported  from 
all  parts,  from  1799  to  1803,  6l8.  —  Estimate 
of  what  might  be  saved  by  raising  wood,  instead 
of  importing,  6 19. 

Woolkn  il/tf;iw/flt7///w,  established  in  Flanders  about 
960,  in*. — Comparison  betweeii  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  England,  and  the  linen  maiui- 
facture  of  Russia,  in. the  Russian  trade,  206. — 
Woollens  exported  from  England  to  Russia^ 
207.  —  Woollens  exported,  474. 

Worakla^A  river  in  Russia,  61. 

Wif^rg^  its  imports  and  exports,  153* 

[f^/^rtf,  ui  river  ii;i.Riiss>iv63» 

Y. 

Yv^A  mw  in  R«is8ia,  6e.^ 
lf^/^i,.exportedXi:^9tm  Russia*. 

Z: 

Zealand^  356^  (see  Cbpenhagen  and  Eldneur.y 

Zerfck'Zcer  forU^d  in  851)  8. 

Zu/pken^.  its  quota  of  contribution  to  the  Hanseatic 

confederacy,  19* 
Zrcwil,  its  quota  of  contribtttioa  to.  the  IlaAseatia 

confederacy^  ,13. 
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59«  1.  6,  after  ccnlinent,  add  of  Europe. 

BS,  ].  1»  for  exporUtim,  read  wumufactare,  « 

117,  in  the  table,  for  impvrm  fead  etpprti/and  for  aporU  tead  nnp^ra. 
177,  4.  15,  aftw  |§*,  add  •ote.  Paras. 
48^  L  5,  totpratnthf,  read  preci>e^  .  . 


4i  .  -  ^         *.    .  ^    .-    »    •     .        .  «  .     .  _i^  .   { 


Jdarchattt,  Printer,  ^revilU-itreei,  noWorn! 
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